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FOREWORD 


Dear  Kith  and  Kin, 

It  started  like  this:  In  1937  brother  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves  was 
invited  to  appear  in  the  1939  edition  of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry*. 
Appreciating  this  honor,  he  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  the  required  data  of  his  ancestral  lines  since  he  knew  that 
over  the  years  I  had  been  keeping  a  sort  of  “family  scrapbook”  and 
doing  a  little  research.  With  this  specially  directed  objective,  and 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dandridge  Spotswood,  the  “required  data”  grew. 

Years  later — January,  1949 — when  Mattie  Taylor  Gill  and  Sallie 
Reeves  McKinney  were  visiting  us  I  opened  my  desk  drawer  and  said, 
“When  I  am  gone  who  will  know  what  this  heap  of  letters,  notes  and 
papers  is  all  about?” 

We  decided  that  since  so  much  time  and  effort  had  already  been 
spent  in  gaining  information,  we  might  explore  a  little  deeper,  and 
broader,  and  further,  then  publish  it  all  in  order  to  preserve  it  and 
also  to  make  it  available  to  each  of  you  in  one  volume.  For  instance, 
there  is  only  one  Reeves  Family  Bible,  so  the  record  pages  have 
been  photostated  and  included  for  all  to  possess. 

We  called  in  Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves.  She,  Mattie  and  Sallie 
aboundingly  and  with  grace  launched  me  out  upon,  what  was  for 
me,  an  uncharted  sea.  Among  others  who  have  been  especially  inter¬ 
ested  and  helpful  are  Ola  Marion  Atkinson,  Virginia  Jurney  Swaim, 
J.  Mercer  Taylor  and  Thomas  Aiken  Smith. 

In  October,  1953,  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II,  requested  that 
we  incorporate  into  our  book  the  Newkirk  records  and  call  it  the 
Reeves-Mercer-Newkirk  Book.  We  were  very  glad  to  do  this.  He, 
Mercy  Newkirk  Hartley,  and  others  gathered  much  interesting  and 
valuable  data. 

We  hope  our  combined  efforts  will  prove  to  be  an  incentive  too, 
to  those  of  you  who  might  wish  to  do  further  research. 

Not  being  an  author  nor  a  historian,  nor  a  genealogist,  it  was  the 
favoring  winds  which  blew  me  into  the  hands  of  Vera  Champlin 
Cooper,  our  patient  and  efficient  printer,  whom  we  took  on  as  pilot. 

We  wish  to  express  our  genuine  and  warmest  thanks  to  all 
who  have  so  willingly  pulled  the  oars  and  helped  us  arrive  in  port 
with  fragments  of  family  history,  rescued  from  the  “twilight  of 
forgetfulness”  and  presented  in  one  volume. 


*Out  of  family  loyalty,  brother  Jerry  entered  the  record  in  Burke’s  in  the 
name  of  his  nephew,  Richard  Early  Reeves,  II,  the  oldest  son  of  the  oldest 
son  of  our  father,  Micajah  Coke  Reeves. 


You  will  perhaps  find  discrepancies  in  names,  dates,  and  places. 
Some  arise  out  of  the  old  custom  of  spelling  phonetically.  In  a  re¬ 
corded  will  “Reeves”  was  spelled  three  different  ways.  Days  have 
been  spent  trying  to  reconcile  and  make  uniform  the  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  many  of  you. 

Yours  with  affection, 

Lillian  Reeves  Wyatt 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Dandridge  Spotsxvood  Papers 


Petersburg,  Va., 
25th  Sept.,  1937. 

Dear  Dr.  Reeves: 

I  have  labored  hard  with  the  rather 
imperfect  array  of  material  available  in 
Richmond  to  aid  you  in  assembling  your 
data  for  BURKE. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  attempt  to  fill 
in  any  one  of  the  blanks  without  your 
approval. 

I  suggest  that  you  further  epitomize 
the  inclosure,  and  paste  it  within  the 
*palces  I  have  lightly  marked  with  a 
pencil  on  the  application  blank. 

The  foregoing  word  mis-spelt  PALCES 
is  meant  for  PLACES.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  me  to  write  and  think  at  the 
same  time.  I  never  used  a  machine  until 
I  returned  to  Va.  in  recent  years. 

I  suggest  that  you  type  the  data  for 
each  heading  and  paste  it  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  blank,  and  over  the  writing.  It 
will  assist  very  much  the  compilers. 

Your  appearance  in  the  book  is  an 
honor.  Further  it  will  help  your  college. 
Probably  you  will  be  the  only  college 
executive  from  Missouri  in  the  volume. 
It  will  call  attention  to  the  COLLEGE 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  Incidentally  the 
arrangement  of  the  title  to  Westminster 
in  this  manner  at  some  future  time 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  securing 
more  national  consideration. 

The  publications  of  Westminster  which 
you  sent  are  excellently  arranged.  They 
are  in  better  style,  etc.  than  what  they 
were  in  N.  C.  in  1900. 

Neither  Heitman’s  Officers  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  or  the  N.  C.  Archives,  have  the 
JOHN  REEVES’  middle  name  DURDIN 


mentioned.  However  I  have  inspected  the 
paper  Mrs.  Wyatt  has  and  the  letter  of 
the  War  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
made  a  Lieut,  (it  is  not  stated  whether 
1st.  or  2nd.)  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  whether  1st.  or  2nd.  in  the  notes 
inclosed.  I  am  giving  your  sister  a  copy 
of  these  notes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Col.  Wooton  resides  now 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  can  see  him  for 
you.  It  should  be  a  very  easy  thing  for 
you  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  since  I  am  a  member  and  can 
endorse  your  application. 

All  members  have  to  be  invited  by 
another  member.  If  the  applicant  is  not 
the  nearest  heir  male  the  “Society”  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  select  (among  appli¬ 
cants)  the  most  desirable  for  membership. 
Your  being  “a  member  of  POLITE 
LEARNING,”  and  a  college  official,  etc. 
would  assure  your  election.  J.  D.  Reeves 
served  in  the  army  more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  time  of  three  years.  There  is  only 
one  representative  allowed  from  each 
officer  in  the  membership  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  heritor  of  this  membership 
might  be  your  sister’s  son. 

The  “Order  of  the  Cincinnati”  is  the 
only  “order”  that  has  ever  had  any 
European  recognition.  The  last  of  the 
“Louis”  was  it’s  head  in  France  when 
Washington  was  the  Presdt.  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society.  The  French  King  sent  G.  W. 
a  Cincinnati  eagle  encrusted  in  diamonds. 
THE  EAGLE  IS  THE  BADGE. 

It  will  help  Westminster  to  have  you  a 
member.  It  will  also  help  the  college  to 
have  it’s  President  a  member  of  the  Univ. 
Club  of  Washington,  but  preferably  of 
New  York. 
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I  picked  up  an  old  obituary  account  of 
Mauzy  (later  Mauze,  the  correct  spelling) 
yesterday  and  I  was  interested  in  noting 
that  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  SYNODICAL 
college  at  Fulton.  I  presume  that  implies 
Westminster.  Mauze  expanded  very  much 
after  he  got  out  of  college.  I  knew  him 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  also  Rev.  Isaac  C. 
Hunt,  who  considering  what  he  was  at 
college,  turned  out  very  well.  Hunt  is 
now  in  Kansas  City. 

Let  me  know  of  the  receipt  of  the 
inclosures  and  your  further  wishes.  I  am 
still  adding  letters. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
Dandridge  Spotswood 

H-S  was  only  defeated  13  to  7  by  the 
U.  of  Va.  This  was  very  good  for  a  team 
representing  350  students  to  make  against 
one  representing  2,300  students,  and  a 
team  of  players  nearly  every  one  pur¬ 
chased.  D.  S. 


Petersburg,  Va. 

6  Nov.  1937. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Reeves: 

Under  this  cover  I  am  mailing  some 
further  notes  relative  to  the  Durden  (or 
Durdan)  family. 


In  the  British  “Who’s  Who”  at  our 
local  library  I  find  Prof.  J.  E.  Duerden, 
Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown, 
South  Africa. 

As  I  understand  it  you  would  prefer  my 
proposing  your  brother  for  membership 
in  the  “Society  of  the  Cincinnati.”  I  had 
you  in  mind  for  I  knew  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  would  be  most  helpful  to  you 
and  through  you  to  your  college.  What 
is  your  brother’s  address? 

I  would  not  wish  to  intrude  on  any  of 
Westminster’s  plans  for  national  pub¬ 
licity,  and  neither  would  I  care  to  confer 
influence  and  new  ideas  upon  any  of 
the  so-called  advertising  agencies  in  New 
York  City.  My  own  alma  mater,  failing 
to  appreciate  that  she  could  do  more 
through  her  own  initiative,  lost  upwards 
of  $60,000  through  one  Fifth  Ave.  Agency. 
Just  what  do  they  (your  firm)  do  for  the 
college  that  the  college  could  not  perform 
for  itself.  There  is  just  as  much  ability 
in  Missouri  as  in  New  York  City. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Dandridge  Spotswood. 


DURDEN 


In  vol.  II,  p.  63  of  a  publication  en¬ 
titled,  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  ABBEY 
CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER,  issued  in 
1742  (first),  under  the  heading  of  “Monu¬ 
ments  to  remarkable  persons”  buried  in 
that  church,  next  to  the  monument  of 
Henry  III  is  one  of  Oliver  de  Durden,  a 
baron  of  England,  and  a  brother  to 
Henry  III. 


DURDEN,  N.  C.  Carr,  Daniel,  Isaac, 
John,  William,  Jacob  Durdin,  Judith, 
William. 

In  N.  C.  Wills  by  Olds  neither  Durden 
or  Reeves  are  mentioned  under  Halifax 
Co. 


DURDON,  Wm.  in  Kent  Co.,  Md., 
family  consists  of  4  males,  2  females,  and 
2  slaves. 

Daniel  Durden,  I  (ref.  to  bachelor), 
Halifax  Dist.,  Halifax  Co. 


John  Durden,  p.  38-40,  Cumberland 
Co.,  N.  C.,  Fayette  District,  reports:  I- 
I-I-(that  is  man  and  wife  and  1  male 
child  above  16). 


Dear  Dr.  Reeves: 

For  sometime  I  have  been  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Durden  was  the  equivalent  of 
Darden,  a  very  widely  distributed  sur¬ 
name  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Va. 
and  eastern  N.  C.  (of  the  present  time). 
“Lower’s  Patronymica”  is  the  leading 
reference  book  on  the  origin  of  surnames 
(it  should  be  in  all  college  libraries). 
Concerning  DURDEN,  he  refers  to  Dear- 
den,  and  of  the  latter  Lower  says,  “an 
Anglo-Norman  sobriquet  —  Duredent, 
“hard  tooth.”  Dearden  a  place  near 
Edenfield  in  Bury,  Co.  Lancaster,  is  Du- 
er-den.”  “The  Dearden’s  of  Rochdale 
Manor  claim  descent  from  Elias  de  Duer¬ 
den  temp.  Hen.  VI.”  The  name  seems  to 
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have  a  half  dozen  or  more  variations  in 
its  spelling. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Durden,  dated  1789, 
Hyde  Co.,  N.  C.  mentions:  Rachel,  Daniel, 
Rhoda,  Elisha,  Jacob  &  Eliz.  The  name 
of  his  wife  is  not  given.  She  was,  if  alive, 
probably  the  first  mentioned. 

Daniel  of  Hyde  Co.,  will  dated  1796, 
mentions  only  Tony. 


DURDAN  in  N.  C.  Archives 

Benjamin  concerning  army  pay,  v.  17, 
p.  204;  also,  v.  16,  p.  1046. 

Cornelius  concerning  army  pay,  v.  17, 
p.  205,  also,  v.  16,  p.  1048. 

John  concerning  army  pay,  v.  17,  p.  207. 
Jacob  concerning  a  resurvey,  v.  6,  p.  1078. 
Mills  relative  to  his  army  rank,  v.  16, 
p.  1048. 

The  foregoing  show,  , 

Benjamin,  private,  enlisted,  enlisted  20 
July  1778,  Cornelius,  the  same.  They  were 
both  from  Bradley  Co.,  N.  C.  and  saw 
nine  (9)  months  service. 

“Petition  of  Jacob  Durdin  praying  a 
Warrant  of  Resurvey  on  a  tract  of  land 
in  Beaufort  Co.  patented  by  John  Lovick, 
Esq.,  18  Nov.  1723,  said  to  contain  325 
acres  more  or  less  in  the  West  side  of 
Bath  Town  Cr.,  granted.” — v.  6,  p.  1078. 

I  was  interrupted  and  failed  to  get  the 
date  of  this  petition,  but  I  believe  it  to 
have  been,  1  May  1738. 

(Signed)  Dandridge  Spotswood 


Petersburg,  Va. 

Jan.  20,  1938. 

My  dear  Dr.  Reeves: 

Thanks  for  the  folder  about  Westmin¬ 
ster.  It  was  good  but  it  could  have  been 
made  stronger.  I  noted  the  photo  of  your 
alumni  secretary.  His  appearance  does 
not  indicate  the  force  needed  for  such  an 
important  post. 

I  am  sending  herewith  the  booklet 
about  Blandford,  and  some  notes  taken 
from  the  letter  the  people  of  that  com¬ 
munity  sent  me.  The  notes  regarding 
Reeves  in  N.  C.  were  taken  from  a  letter 
sent  me  some  months  since  of  a  party  who 


resided  near  Monroe,  La.  and  embraced 
everything  they  had  regarding  the  sur¬ 
name.  Your  sister  will  mail  you  the  en¬ 
graving  of  “Ranston”  that  I  secured  for 
you.  Keep  all  of  these  inclosures.  I  am 
giving  your  sister  a  copy  of  the  notes 
I  am  inclosing. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Dandridge  Spotswood. 

P.S. 

On  account  of  the  mutilation  of  early 
17th  century  court  records  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  genealogical  accuracy  is  some  what 
impaired  in  nearly  all  of  their  family 
pedigrees.  The  Reeves  family  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  that  of  Reve,  Ryve, 
Reeve,  or  Ryves  family  who  were  seated 
at  “Damory  Court”  near  Blandford  in 
Dorsett,  prior  to  1490.  Their  ancestor  in 
Great  Britain,  tradition  says  was  John 
Ryve  or  Ryves  of  “Damory  Court,”  the 
older  brother  of  Sir  William  Ryves  who 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  Attorney  Gen’l  of 
that  Country,  and  the  eminent  advocate 
and  master,  Sir  Thomas  Ryves,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Berewood’s  History  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

The  spelling  of  the  name  has  under¬ 
gone  many  variations.  It  is  now  usually 
Rives  in  Va.,  and  Reeves  in  the  Carolinas. 


REEVE,  in  early  times,  an  English  of¬ 
ficial  who  was  intrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  division  of  the  country, 
a  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  district; 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  sheriff,  or  shire- 
re  ve. 

In  addition  to  the  shire -reve,  there 
were  several  kinds  of  reves  (reeves),  we 
are  told  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  port-reve,  the 
burg-reve,  the  tun-reve. 

The  tun-reeve  (reve)  of  the  township 
who  with  four  other  men  represented  the 
township  in  the  courts  of  the  “Hundred” 
and  the  shire. 

Also  the  word  “reeve”  was  used  some¬ 
times  as  a  translation  of  the  word  “pre¬ 
fect”  or  “governor”  of  Roman  and  Jewish 
times. 


(Encly.  Brit.) 
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THE  VISITATION  OF  DORSETSHIRE,  1623. 


[Harl.  1166,  fo.  83V) 

Arms. — Argent ,  on  a  bend  cotised  sable  three  lozenges  ermine. 
Crest. — A  greyhound  sejant  sable ,  bezanteef  collared  or. 

iToh'es  Ryues  do  Damery  Court=pAmy  filia  of ... .  Haruy  of  Lawnsone 


in  com.  Dorset. 


in  com.  Dorset. 


John  Riues  of  Damery=f=Elizab.  filia  Joh’is  Maruin 


Court  in  com.  Dorset. 


dc  fountcll  in  com.  Wiltes. 


Elizab. 
vx.  Tho. 
Salmo’ 
de  com. 
South. 


I 


I 


I  I 


I 


Amy  Lucy  2.  Georgius.  HenricusRiues  Jacobus  5  filius 


vxor  vxor 
....  Tho. 

Badd  Bellot 
de  de  Obiere  s.p. 

South.  Hib’nia. 


3.  Carolus. 

V _ L,  .  -  - 


4  filius  duxit  duxitctin  Hib’nia 

et  habet  proles. 


•  •  •  • 


Georgius  Riues  fil.  Elizab. 

et  h©r.  set.  23.  fil. 


Will  m’s 
Riues  miles 
6  filius  et 
Atturnat: 
D’ni  Reg:  in 
Hibernia. 


Valentine  Dorothea  filia=JolJes  Riues= Anna  filia  Tho:  Ryues 


7  fil. 
ob.  s.p. 


Hen.  Hast- 
inges  de 
Woodland  in 
com.  Dorset 
Esq.  s.p. 


de  Damerie 
Court  in 
com.  Dorset 
miles. 


i 


Rob’d 
Napper 
in  com. 
Dorset 
milit. 
vx.  1  s.p. 


Dor.  Legu’ 
duxit 
filia*  [sir] 
Waldro’  de 
com.  Leic: 


Rob’lus  Ryues  de  Randleston  in=pMargareta  filia  et  coh:  Will’mi  Gillett 

A  Da  ~  —  L.  C\  1  •  _  —  1  «  .  _ 


com.  Dorset  2  filius. 


de  Kingston  in  Insula  Purbeck. 


Matheus  Ryues  5  filius  duxit 
Maria  filia’  Markes  James  de 
Insula  Vectis. 


Elizab:  ux.  Geo: 
Maruin  de  Knoell 
in  com.  Wiltes. 


„  • 

Margarcta  vx.  Ric’i  Golston 
de  Alderberie  in  com.  Wiltes. 


Markes  Riues  fil.  et  haer.  © t.  24,  1623. 


Rob’tus  Ryues- 
de  Blanford 
in  com.  Dorset 
2  filius. 


Rob’tus  filius 
et  haeres  ©t.  24 
annoru’  1623. 


=Maria  filia  Jacobus  3  filius  duxit  Ricardus  Riues  4  sonne 

- Jordaine  Francesca  fil.  Thome  duxit  Editha  filia  Joh’cs 

de  Lime  in  Auerie  in  com.  Wiltes.  Scamore  de  Hanford  in 
co.  Dorset.  _  com.  Dorset  Ar. 

1 - _ _ _ J 

1.  Joh’es  ©t.  14.  Ric’us  Riues  Anna  ©t.  9.  Edith  aet.  3. 

—  filius  primog’  —  — 

2.  Rob’tus  set.  10.  ©t.  7  annor.  Elizab.  ©t.  6.  Dorothe  ©t.  1, 
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I  A 


Joh’cs  Ryucs  de  Randlcston  in  com.^Anna  filia  Geo.  Burley  de  Longe 
Dorset  filius  primogenitus.  Parish  in  com.  South. 


nr 

i 

i 

i 

IT i 

3.  Anne. 

Milliccnta  2 

Margareta  vxor 

G  corgi  U8=p  Maria 

2.  John  aet.  28. 

— 

filia  vx.  Jo: 

Lconardi  Wei- 

Riues  de 

filia  1 

4.  Elizab. 

Foile  filij 

stedfilijsprimo- 

Randle- 

Tho. 

3.  Ric’ns  aet.  26. 

primo- 

geniti  [sic] 

ston  in 

Hussey 

— 

geniti  [sir] 

Eeonardi 

com. 

de 

4.  Rob’tus  act.  22. 

Jo:  Foile 

Wclsted  de 

Dorset 

Tompson 

[of]  Shaftes- 

Milton  Abbis 

fil.  et 

in  com. 

burie. 

in  com.  Dorset. 

hacr. 

Dorset  Ar. 

Joh’es  Riucs  fil:  primogenit*  mt.  0,  1023.  Elizab:  oetat.  7°. 


SIR  THOMAS  RYVES 

“Sir  Tho.  Ryves,  born  at  Little  Langton 
in  this  county  (Dorsetshire) ;  bred  in  New 
College  in  Oxford;  a  general  Scholar  in 
all  polite  learning,  a  most  pure  Latinist 
(no  hair  hanging  at  the  neb  of  his  Pen) ; 
witness  his  most  critical  Book  of  “Sea — 
Battels”;  a  subject  peculiar,  I  think  to 
his  endeavours  therein.  He  was  at  last 
made  the  King’s  Advocate;  and  indeed 
he  formerly  had  been  Advocate  to  the 
King  of  Heaven,  in  his  poor  ministers 
in  his  Book  entitled  “The  Vicar’s  Plea,” 
where  in  much  Law  and  Learning,  and 
Reason,  and  Equity,  is  shown  in  their 
behalf:  a  grievance  oftener  complained 
of  than  heard;  oftener  heard  than  pitied, 
and  oftener  pitied  than  redressed;  so  un¬ 
equal  is  the  contest  betwixt  a  poor  Vicar’s 
Plea,  and  a  wealthy  Impropriators  Purse. 
He  was  a  man  of  valour  as  well  as  much 
learning  and  gave  evidence  thereof 
(though  well  stricken  in  years)  in  our 
late  Wars.  He  died  in  his  native  County, 
about  the  year  1652.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  exact  copy  from 
page  315,  volume  2,  “Fuller’s  Worthies.” 


N.  C.  Census  of  1790 — (The  first  Census)  — 
Reeves  List:  Darling,  David,  George,  Rev. 
George,  Isaac,  James,  Jesse,  Joel,  John,  John  D., 
Jonathan,  Joshua,  Nathaniel,  Richard,  Thomas, 
William. 


This  book  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
biographical  and  economic  treaties  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  rare  to  find  it  in  the  average 
city  or  college  library.  The  account  about 
Sir  Thomas  Ryves  is  much  lengthier  than 
the  average  account  in  the  book. 

D.S. 


Westminster  College 
Chartered  in  1853 
Fulton,  Missouri 

1937 

Dear  Lillian  &  Marshall  &  Barbara: 

Well,  how  are  you  all?  We  think  & 
talk  of  you  a  lot.  The  boys  are  well  & 
happy,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  Jerry  & 
one  of  the  boys  played  Bullet  &  Professor 
Vining  a  long-drawn  tennis  match  this 
afternoon.  Bullet  &  the  professor  finally 
won  by  a  small  margin. 

Jerry  seems  to  like  his  work  and  I  think 
is  going  to  do  well.  Mike  seems  very  busy. 
He  says  they  are  getting  a  good  start  at 
the  house. 

Thanks  for  the  Plants.  Bullet  &  I 
just  finished  planting  them.  I  said  that 
you  said  get  the  boys  to  help.  Ida  Belle 
said,  “Yes,  catch  ’em  if  you  can!” 

The  Burke  heraldry  book  people  keep 
writing  for  the  family  data.  I  filled  out 
the  blank  the  best  I  could  &  mailed  it 
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to  Mr.  Spotswood  today,  &  asked  him  to 
consult  you,  &  fill  in  the  blanks  if  it  could 
be  done  at  once,  and  send  it  in.  He  may 
be  able  to  fill  it  in.  Of  course  if  not,  we 
will  have  to  drop  it.  There  is  the  John 
Dourdon  Reeves,  father  of  grandfather 
Mica j ah  Reeves;  he  went  from  Virginia 
to  Scotland  Neck  or  Richlands  before  the 
Revolution  (I  think) .  Then  there  was  the 
Freeman  connection,  Dick  Freeman  said, 
through  Alexanders  of  Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte,  on  back  to  Pocohantas.  But 
I  don’t  know  about  that. 

My  throat  is  about  easy  again  now.  It 
did  give  me  a  good  deal  of  misery.  I  am 
afraid  I  wasn’t  a  very  cheerful  com¬ 
panion  back  to  Missouri. 

My  love  to  you  every  one. 

Ever  yours, 

Jerry 


REEVES  (Burkes) 

RICHARD  EARLY  REEVES  II,  of  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  South  Eastern  Cotton 
Incorporated,  b.  Dec.  5  1911;  educ.  at  Hotchkiss 
School  and  Princeton  University. 

LINEAGE:  WILLIAM  REEVES,  son  of  John 
Reeves,  of  Damory  Court,  Blandford,  England, 
the  founder  of  this  family  left  Great  Britain 
for  America  and  settled  in  Edgecombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  where  on  June  7,  1739,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  400  acres  of  land,  b.  (date 

being  traced)  m . dau.  of .  and 

d .  leaving  issue.  His  descendant, 

JOHN  DURDON  REEVES,  of  Halifax,  North 
Carolina,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Forces,  b.  Ca.  1759;  m.  Sally  Elwell  dau. 


of .  and  d.  1840  leaving  issue, 

MICAJAH  REEVES,  of  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina,  b.  Apr.  15,  1792,  m.  Elizabeth  Early, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  Early  III  of  Va.,  d.  Sept.  27, 
1848  leaving  issue, 

MICAJAH  COKE  REEVES,  of  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina,  b.  June  10,  1832....  m.  Mary 
Caroline;  dau.  of  John  and  Anna  (Evans)  Mer¬ 
cer,  of  Brunswick  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  d.  Jan.  8,  1921  leaving  issue. 

1.  RICHARD  EARLY,  of  whom  presently. 

2.  Micajah  Rufus  (The  Lotus  Club,  N.  Y. 
City)  b.  July  9,  1877. 

3.  Charles  Mercer  (Sanford,  North  Carolina) 
b.  July  18,  1879,  m.  Suzanne  Purvis  of 
Tenn. 

4.  Marvin  Coke  (Sanford,  North  Carolina) 
b.  July  8,  1881,  m.  Myrtle  Spaugh  of  N.  C. 

5.  Jeremiah  Bascom,  (Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri). 

6.  John  Mercer  (Fernwood  Road,  Summit, 
New  Jersey.)  b.  Aug.  10,  1887;  m.  Virginia 
McKenzie  of  S.  Carolina. 

7.  Samuel  Grady  b.  July  10,  1889,  died  in 
infancy. 

8.  Lillian  Reeves  Wyatt  (1226  W.  Washington 
Street,  Petersburg,  Virginia)  b.  Sept.  17, 
1891,  m.  Marshall  Boylan  b.  July  20,  1890 
son  of  Magruder  Benjamin  &  Emma  (Har¬ 
den)  Wyatt  of  Raleigh  N.  Carolina. 

The  eldest  son, 

RICHARD  EARLY  REEVES  I,  of  Summit,  New 

Jersey  b.  Sept.  21,  1875  m.  Susan,  dau.  of 

Charles  Edward  &  Susan  (Jordan)  Graham,  of 

S.  Carolina,  and  d.  Feb.  8,  1926,  leaving  issue, 

1.  RICHARD  EARLY  II,  of  whom  we  treat. 

2.  Charles  Edward  Graham  (of  Summit 
New  Jersey)  b.  Sept.  9,  1912. 

3.  Susan,  b.  Sept.  8,  1915. 

RESIDENCE;  “The  Clearing,”  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

CLUBS:  Princeton,  Canoe  Brook,  and  Baltusrol. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BACKGROUND 


The  Early  Pioneers 

Early  pioneers,  particularly  those 
who  settled  in  the  South,  came 
mainly  from  the  British  Isles.  They 
brought  to  our  shores  a  culture 
that  had  taken  hundreds  of  years 
to  build  in  the  Old  World.  The 
roots  of  our  present  lie  deep  in  the 
past.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  in 
the  Carolinas  came  through  ports 
of  entry  at  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Wilmington,  and  the  Albe¬ 
marle  area  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  coast  towns  of  Virginia.  They 
came  mostly  to  benefit  their  eco¬ 
nomic  station  of  life,  where  they 
might  be  free  to  take  up  land,  own 
their  own  homes,  and  to  get  away 
from  the  inequalities  of  an  over¬ 
crowded  Europe.  Many  came  also 
in  order  to  have  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship.  What  hardships  they  must 
have  endured  as  they  pushed  back 
into  the  uncharted  wilderness  away 
from  the  more  populous  coastal 
regions.  At  first  they  settled  mostly 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
they  had  grants  of  land  forming 
large  plantations.  What  obstacles, 
deep  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  vast 
and  tractless  forests,  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts  and  savage  Indians, 
they  had  to  overcome.  It  took  brave 
hearts  and  tireless  work  to  conquer 
the  wilderness.  Dauntless  courage 
it  took  to  clear  the  forests  and  get 
the  land  ready  to  plant  their  first 
crops.  Then  building  their  homes 
in  a  new  land  with  so  few  adequate 
tools  and  materials  other  than 
those  they  found  in  the  forest  pri¬ 
meval.  Their  first  homes  were  of 
necessity  crude  and  comfortless. 


Iron,  so  necessary  for  making  farm¬ 
ing  implements  such  as  even  the 
crudest  of  them,  plows,  hoes  and 
harrows,  was  hard  to  find,  to  mine 
and  to  smelt.  But  year  in  and  year 
out  they  toiled,  never  giving  up 
until  they  found  iron  ore  in  the 
hills.  They  made  it  into  tools  and 
nails,  then  built  in  time,  better  and 
more  comfortable  homes  and  later 
established  churches  and  schools. 
Thus  the  settlements  grew  and 
prospered  in  the  Carolinas. 

S.  R.  McK. 


*THE  REEVES  FAMILY  BIBLE 
RECORDS 

Micajah  Reeves  was  born  April  15, 
1792  A.D. 

Elizabeth  Early  Reeves  was  born  May 
22,  1794  A.D. 

BIRTHS 

Sally  L.  Reeves,  daughter  of  Micajah 
and  Elizabeth,  was  born  January  15,  1818. 

Eliza  G.  Reeves,  daughter  of  the  same, 
was  born  July  24,  1820. 

Rufus  King  Reeves,  son  of  the  same, 
was  born  July  5,  1822. 

Richard  Elwell  Reeves,  son  of  the  same, 
was  born  June  1,  1825. 

Jeremiah  Early  Reeves,  son  of  the 
same,  was  born  July  24,  1827. 

Nancy  Anderson  Reeves,  daughter  of 
the  same,  was  born  December  10,  1829. 

Micajah  Coke  Reeves,  son  of  the  same, 
was  born  June  10,  1832. 

Jane  Jones  Reeves,  daughter  of  the 
same,  was  born  August  10,  1834. 

MARRIAGES 

Micajah  Reeves  and  Elizabeth  Early 
were  married  February  10,  1817. 


*The  REEVES  BIBLE  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Charles  Mercer  Reeves  Family,  Sanford,  N.C. 
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William  R.  Lovill  and  Eliza  G.  Reeves 
were  married  Sept.  20,  1837. 

Peter  C.  Jurney  and  Sarah  L.  Reeves 
were  married  July  8,  1841. 

Jubel  E.  Marion  and  Jane  Jones  Reeves 
were  married  Jan.  1,  1861. 

Micajah  C.  Reeves  and  Mary  C.  Mercer 
were  married  Dec.  15,  1874. 

Peter  C.  Jurney  and  Nancy  A.  Reeves 
were  married  Jan.  20,  1861. 

Richard  E.  Reeves  and  Louise  Galloway 
were  married  Mar.  6,  1876. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Mercer,  Supply,  N.C., 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ray,  Miss  Mary  C.  Mercer 
was  married  to  Mr.  Micajah  Coke  Reeves, 
of  Surry  County,  N.C. 

BIRTHS 

Richard  Early,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  September  21, 
1875  A.D. 

Micajah  Rufus,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  July  18,  1877 
A.D. 

Charles  Mercer,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  July  18,  1879 
A.D. 

Marvin  Coke,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  July  8,  1881 
A.D. 

Jeremiah  Bascom,  son  of  Micajah  C. 
and  Mary  C.  Reeves  was  born  November 
1,  1884  A.D. 

John  Mercer  Reeves,  son  of  Micajah  C. 
and  Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  August  10, 
1887  A.D. 

Samuel  Grady,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  July  10,  1889 
A.D. 

Lillian,  daughter  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  was  born  September  17, 
1891  A.D. 

Samuel  Grady,  son  of  Micajah  C.  and 
Mary  C.  Reeves,  departed  this  life  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1890. 

DEATHS 

Rufus  K.  Reeves  died  July  13,  1848. 

Micajah  Reeves  died  September  27, 
1848. 

Elizabeth  Early  Reeves  died  March  15, 
1874. 


Sallie  L.  Jurney  died  January  26,  1860. 

Jane  J.  Marion  died  August  5,  1870. 

Jeremiah  E.  Reeves  died  April  — ,  1866. 

Richard  E.  Reeves  died  September  23, 
1890. 

Louise  Galloway  Reeves  died  February 
10,  1908. 

Jubel  E.  Marion  died  June  — ,  1880. 

Peter  C.  Jurney  died  September  — , 
1885. 

Victoria  Waugh,  wife  of  Jeremiah  E. 
Reeves,  died  July,  1896. 

Caroline  Mercer,  wife  of  Micajah  C. 
Reeves,  died  June  14,  1900. 

Micajah  Coke  Reeves  died  January  8, 
1921. 

Richard  Early  Reeves  died  February 
— ,  1926. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  FAMILY 
GRAVESTONES  IN 
OLD  SELOAM  CHURCHYARD 

Micajah  Reeves 
Died  Sept.  27,  1848 
Age  56  years  -  4  months  -  12  days 


Elizabeth  Early  Reeves 
wife  of 

Micajah  Reeves 
Born  May  22,  1794 
Died  March  15,  1874 
“Faithful  in  all  walks  of  life” 


Our  Father 
Richard  E.  Reeves 
In  hope  of  eternal  life 
June  1,  1825 
Sept.  23,  1890 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Sallie 

Daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Early 

who  served  with  credit  through 
the  Revolution,  and 
Elizabeth  Freeman  Early 
1790  -  1857 
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“There  is  rest  in  Heaven” 
Sarah  L. 
wife  of 

Rev.  P.  C.  Jurney 

Died  Jan.  26,  1860 
Age  42  years  -  11  days 


James  A. 

son  of  Rev.  P.  C.  &  S.  L.  Jurney 
Died  Sept.  1851 
Age  1  year  &  20  days 


Hannah  Reeves 
(stone  is  an  old  one  set  up  with 
no  inscription) 


Richard  Nathaniel  Marion 
March  3,  1861 
Sept.  25,  1923 


Mollie  Marion 
March  10,  1862 
October  20,  1933 


Victoria  Waugh 
“Beyond  life’s  cares” 
Wife  of 

Jeremiah  E.  Reeves 
Born  Sept.  10,  1838 
Died  June  4,  1897 


Rufus  K.  Reeves 
Died  July  13,  1848 
Age  26  years  -  8  days 


Jane  J. 

wife  of  J.  E.  Marion 
Born  Aug.  20,  1834 
Died  Aug.  5,  1870 
35  years  -  11  months  -  15  days 


J.  E.  Marion 
Born  July  1,  1827 
Died  June  2,  1884 
56  years  -  11  months  -  20  days 


Marion  Nathaniel  Atkinson 
Son  of  S.  H.  &  Ola  M.  Atkinson 
Born  Nov.  6,  1925 
Died  Nov.  23,  1927 


Alese  Reeves  Atkinson 
Daughter  of  S.  H.  &  Ola  M.  Atkinson 
Born  Nov.  6,  1925 
Died  Nov.  8,  1925 


Jeremiah  E.  Reeves 
Born  July  24,  1827 
Died  April,  1866 

(on  same  stone  and  buried  in  same  grave) 
Willie  Coke 

Son  of  J.  E.  &  V.  W.  Reeves 
Died  June  25,  1863 
Age  4  months 


Willie  Reeves 

Son  of  J.  E.  &  Jane  (Reeves)  Marion 
Born  June  13,  1869 
Died  Dec.  31,  1870 


Thomas  W. 

Son  of  W.  R.  and  Eliza  Lovill 
Born  Dec.  4,  1851 
Died  May  5,  1855 


H.  M. 

Infant  daughter  of 
W.  R.  and  Eliza  Lovill 
Born  and  Died  Nov.  4,  1855 


Little  Colored  Boy 
(beside  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves) 


CHAPTER  II. 


RECORDED  PROGENITORS 


JOHN  DOURDAN  REEVES 

By  COMMON  TRADITION  our 
Reeves  ancestors  came  from  Dor¬ 
set,  England,  some  settling  in 
Surry  Co.,  Va.,  then  later  moving 
down  into  the  Albemarle  section  of 
the  Carolina  Province.  There,  in 
what  is  now  Halifax  Co.,  N.C.,  at 
any  rate  we  find  our  earliest 
KNOWN  progenitor,  JOHN  DOUR¬ 
DAN  REEVES.  Born  in  1759,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army 
of  the  Revolution  at  the  age  of  21. 
He  served  as  a  private  for  16 
months,  with  Capt.  de  Courts  un¬ 
der  Cols.  Lane,  Hill,  and  Mebane. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.C., 
where  he  married  Sally  Locke  El- 
well,  dau.  of  Richard  Elwell.  She 
was  b.  in  Cumberland  Co.  1770, 
married  ca.  1787,  and  d.  in  Surry 
Co.,  N.C.  1810,  where  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  1804  from  Joshua 
Freeman.  This  land  was  situated 
on  the  Ararat  River  about  a  mile 
north  of  where  it  flows  into  the 
Yadkin  River,  and  about  2V2  miles 
n.  east  of  the  present  village  of  Si- 
loam.  He  d.  1840,  81  years  old,  and 


was  buried  on  the  farm  on  which 

he  lived.  They  had  seven  children. 

I  John  Dourdan  Reeves*  m.  2nd. 

Elenor  Howard,  dau.  of  Joseph 

Howard.  They  had  no  children. 

The  seven  children  of  John  Dour¬ 
dan  and  Sally  (Elwell)  Reeves: 

111  Richard  Elwell  Reeves,  b.  ca. 
1788  Cumberland  Co. — to  Surry 
Co.  m  — ,  to  Tenn.  1  ch.  May- 
thorne,  m.  Norman  Randal 

112  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Reeves,  b.  ca. 

1790,  m.  Lewis  Whitaker,  to 
Tenn.  2  ch.  - ,  Elizabeth 

113  Micajah  Reeves,  b.  Ap.  15,  1792 
d.  Sept.  27,  1848,  m.  Feb.  2,  1817 
Elizabeth  Early,  May  22,  1794- 
Mar.  15,  1874— OF  WHOM  LAT¬ 
ER 

114  Sally  Locke  Reeves,  b.  ca.  1794 
m.  May  19,  1824  Adam  Marion 
OF  WHOM  LATER 

115  John  (Jackie)  Reeves,  b.  ca. 
1796  m.  Sarah  (Sally)  Smith 
OF  WHOM  LATER 

116  Hannah  Reeves  b.  ca.  1798  unm. 

117  Jesse  Reeves  b.  ca.  1800  m.  Peg¬ 
gy  Hadley — to  Tenn. 

*See  I  John  Durdan  Reeves  in  Court  Records. 


I,  a  great  granddaughter,  remember  the  home  that  John  Durdan  Reeves  built  when  he  first 
settled  in  Surry  County.  When  I  knew  this  home,  John  Durdan  Reeves  and  his  children  had  died 
and  the  home  was  owned  by  Joseph  Flippen.  It  was  burned  about  1900. 

It  was  a  comfortable  house  for  the  day  in  which  it  was  built,  about  1800 — built  of  heavy 
hand-hewn  logs,  two  stories. 

There  was  a  large  living  room  with  its  large  fireplace.  Two  bedrooms  opened  from  the  living 
room  and  a  narrow  stairway  led  to  two  large  bedrooms  on  the  2nd  floor.  Off  the  front  porch 
and  down  three  steps  was  the  large  kitchen,  which  also  had  a  large  fireplace  containing  ovens 
and  cranes  for  cooking. 

There  were  no  cookstoves  in  those  days. 

Back  of  the  kitchen  was  a  large  storage  pantry. 

John  Durdan  Reeves  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock  a  bowl.  The  spring  water  flowed  into  this  bowl 
and  was  always  cool  and  clean. 

He  was  buried  by  a  large  pine  tree  on  his  home  place. 

Sallie  Reeves  McKinney 
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According  to  the  habit  of  nam¬ 
ing  children  the  family  name  of 
the  mother,  we  think  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  name  Durdan  in  John  Durdan 
Reeves’  name  must  have  been  his 
mother’s  maiden  name.  There  were 
Durdans  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  There  are  many  Dardans 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  was  Durdan  in  the  be¬ 
ginning. 


THE  EARLY  FAMILY 

The  first  record  we  have  is  of 
John  Early,  1661,  Middlesex  Co., 
Va.  m.  1682  Margaret  Loyall.  Their 
son  Thomas  Early  m.  1704  Eliza¬ 
beth  Johnson.  Their  son  Jeremiah 
1st,  1705-1786,  m.  Elizabeth  Bu¬ 
ford.  They  had  10  sons  whose 
names  all  began  with  J.  (See  Early 
line)  Their  son  Jeremiah  II  (Col.) 
b.  1730  Bedford  Co.,  Va.  m.  1st 
Sarah  Anderson  (2nd  Mary  Stith) . 

JEREMIAH  III  1754-1796  m. 
RACHEL  FREEMAN,  Surry  Co., 
N.C.  Their  daughter  ELIZABETH 
EARLY  (1794-1874)  m.  1817  II3 
MICAJAH  REEVES  1792  -  1848. 
They  had  8  children,  listed  else¬ 
where. 

Gen.  Jubal  Anderson  Early, 
Franklin  Co.,  Va.  1816-1894  was 
the  son  of  Col.  Joab  Early  and 
Ruth  Hairston,  who  was  the  son 
of  Jubal  Early  and  Mary  Cheatham 
and  this  Jubal  Early  was  son  of 
Jeremiah  II  who  m.  Sarah  Ander¬ 
son.  He  was  a  distinguished  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  War  between  the  States. 
He  was  unmarried.  He  died  1894. 

JEREMIAH  EARLY,  III,  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia, 


in  1754.  He  was  the  son  of  Jere¬ 
miah  Early,  II,  who  first  married 
Sarah  Anderson.  (His  second  wife 
was  Mary  Stith.) 

Jeremiah  Early,  III,  was  being 
educated  for  a  lawyer  but  he  joined 
Washington’s  Army  in  Virginia. 
He  went  to  Surry  County,  N.C., 
where  he  married  RACHEL  FREE¬ 
MAN,  daughter  of  Samuel  Free¬ 
man,  who  owned  a  large  plantation 
the  Yadkin  River. 

To  Jeremiah  Early  and  Rachel 
Freeman  Early  were  born  5  chil¬ 
dren. 

1.  Asa  Early 

2.  Sion  Early 

3.  Sally  Early 

4.  Nancy  Early 

5.  Elizabeth  Early 

Jeremiah  Early  died  in  1796  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  graveyard 
near  the  Samuel  Freeman  home  on 
the  Yadkin  River. 

1.  Asa  Early  settled  in  Stokes 
County,  married  and  left  descend¬ 
ants  there.  2.  Sion  Early  married 
Sally  Haines  and  settled  in  Carroll 
County,  Virginia  (See  Early  family 
line).  3.  Sally  Early,  unmarried. 
4.  Nancy  Early  married  Joseph 
Howard,  who  lived  two  miles  north 
of  the  Samuel  Freeman  plantation, 
where  they  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  Later  the  family  moved  to 
Missouri.  5.  Elizabeth  Early  mar¬ 
ried  Micajah  Reeves,  son  of  John 
Durdan  Reeves.  They  lived  in  the 
Samuel  Freeman  home. 


THE  FREEMAN  FAMILY 

Two  brothers,  John  and  William 
Freeman  were  in  Norfolk  County, 
Virginia  by  1713. 
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They,  along  with  a  Benjamin 
Freeman,  were  living  in  Chowan 
County,  North  Carolina  by  1716. 

John  Freeman  made  his  will  in 
Chowan  County  in  1729.  William 
Freeman  made  his  will  in  Chowan 
County  in  1736. 

Samuel  Freeman,  son  of  William 
Freeman,  was  born  in  Chowan 
County  probably  about  1725. 
Around  1750  he  married  Elizabeth 
Alexander.  Proof  of  her  ancestry 
has  not  been  found.  Tradition  in 
the  family  says  she  was  the  sister 
of  two  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Samuel  Freeman  lived  when  he 
first  attained  manhood  on  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  640  acres  in  Bertie  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.C.  He  had  inherited  this 
property  by  his  father’s  will. 

He  moved  to  Granville  Co.,  N.C. 
where  we  find  him  on  the  poll  tax 
list  for  the  year  1754.  He  sold  his 
plantation  in  Bertie  in  1755.  The 
section  in  Granville  where  he  lived 
became  the  now  extinct  county  of 
Bute  in  1765.  It  has  not  been 
proved  whether  he  married  before 
leaving  Bertie,  or  very  soon  after 
he  went  to  Granville. 

We  find  Samuel  Freeman  again 
listed  on  the  poll  tax  list  of  Gran¬ 
ville  in  1765.  Also  on  this  list  were 
Thomas  Freeman,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
William.  Thomas  and  William  were 
presumably  his  brothers. 

Samuel  Freeman  lived  in  Gran¬ 
ville  (earlier  Bute)  until  1767, 
where  he  owned  considerable  land. 
He  sold  the  last  of  his  land  in  Bute 
in  1772.  In  1767  he  moved  to  Row¬ 
an  County  and  bought  land  there. 
This  part  of  Rowan  became  Surry 
Co.  in  1770.  There  he  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  in  Surry  he  made 
his  will  in  1796. 


1.  William  Freeman,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 

Chowan  Co.,  N.C.  married  Mary - 

2.  Samuel  Freeman,  Chowan -  Surry, 

married  Elizabeth  Alexander. 

3.  Rachel  Freeman  -  Surry, 

married  Jeremiah  Early,  Surry. 

4.  Elizabeth  Early,  born  May  22,  1794, 
Surry.  Died  March  15,  1874,  married 
February  2,  1817  Mica j  ah  Reeves,  born 
April  15,  1792;  Died  September  20, 
1848.  Surry. 

(M.  S.  R.  papers) 


SAMUEL  FREEMAN 

(From  an  address  made  by  Robert 
Freeman  at  the  unveiling  of  a  DAR 
plaque  to  Samuel  Freeman  at  Siloam, 
N.C.,  Sept.,  1937,  where  he  is  buried.) 

We  have  met  today  to  unveil  a 
marker  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Freeman,  a  Revolutionary  Patriot, 
soldier,  and  statesman.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Surry  Coun¬ 
ty  after  its  formation  in- 1771.  In 
that  year  we  find  a  deed  to  him 
recorded  in  Book  A,  at  Page  5, 
among  the  first  deeds  recorded  in 
the  County,  dated  August  20,  1771, 
conveying  to  him  459  acres  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yadkin  River, 
above  the  mouth  of  Hogan’s  Creek, 
and  another  deed,  dated  July  20, 
1771,  recorded  in  Book  A,  at  Page  6, 
granting  to  him  417  acres  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  first  tract,  granted  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Granville, 
one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  who 
held  his  part  of  the  land  by  divi¬ 
sion  with  the  King  after  North 
Carolina  became  a  royal  province. 
From  time  to  time  Samuel  Free¬ 
man  acquired  other  tracts  along 
the  Ararat  River  at  its  mouth  and 
on  Hogan’s  Creek,  until  we  find 
that  he  owned  about  2,000  acres  of 
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land  along  the  Yadkin  River.  The 
land  on  which  we  stand  is  a  part 
of  that  land  granted  to  him  and 
this  house  nearby  was  doubtless 
built  by  him  before  or  during  the 
revolutionary  period. 

Samuel  Freeman,  along  with  his 
brother  William,  came  from  Chow¬ 
an  County.  Their  father  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Freeman,  whose  Will  is  re¬ 
corded  in  that  County,  in  which 
he  gave  to  each  of  his  six  sons  a 
large  plantation.  William  Freeman, 
as  our  family  tradition  goes,  was 
the  son  of  John  Freeman,  of  Chow¬ 
an  or  of  Beaufort  County.  John 
moved  southward  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  before  leaving  married 
Mercy  Brewster,  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Brewster,  whose  father 
was  Elder  William  Brewster,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Cape  Cod 
colony.  This  John,  the  father  of 
William,  came  from  Devonshire, 
England,  in  about  the  year  1635, 
on  the  good  ship  Abigail.  He  prob¬ 
ably  settled  for  awhile  in  Virginia, 
then  came  southward  to  either 
Beaufort  or  to  Chowan  County.  His 
son  William  we  know  died  in  1736, 
as  his  Will  was  filed  for  registra¬ 
tion  during  that  year. 

At  the  time  Samuel  Freeman 
moved  to  Surry  County  and  set¬ 
tled  here,  he  was  56  years  old  and 
had  married  Elizabeth  Alexander, 
of  Mecklenburg  County.  He  served 
his  country  during  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  died  in 
1796.  His  Will  is  recorded  in  that 
year  in  Book  3,  Page  19,  naming  as 
his  children  Joshua  Freeman,  his 
oldest  son,  who  likewise  became  a 
large  land  owner  on  the  Yadkin 
River,  and  who  later  moved  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1809  and 
died  there.  His  descendants  are 
living  there  today;  James  Freeman, 


who  also  moved  to  Blount  County, 
Tennessee;  Aaron  Freeman,  my 
great-great  grandfather,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Surry  County;  RACHEL 
FREEMAN,  who  married  Jeremiah 
Early,  who  came  from  Virginia  and 
was  a  near  relative  of  General 
Jubal  Early,  and  whose  daughter 
married  Micajah  Reeves,  the  father 
of  Richard  and  Micajah  Reeves, 
whom  some  of  us  knew  and  who 
lived  in  the  dwelling  house  nearby; 
Nancy  who  married  James  Badgett 
and  also  moved  to  Tennessee.  Soon 
after  Samuel  Freeman  came  to 
Surry  County,  he  was  appointed  in 
1774  by  the  General  Assembly,  on 
a  Committee  along  with  Richard 
Goode,  Gray  Bynum  and  others, 
to  build  a  Courthouse,  a  prison, 
and  stocks  for  the  said  County. 
This  Courthouse  was  built  at  Old 
Richmond  in  what  is  now  Forsyth 
County,  (N.C.Col.R.,  v.  23,  p.  975). 
In  1775  he  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Safety  for  Surry  County  along 
with  Benjamin  Cleveland,  Richard 
Goode,  Joseph  Winston,  Matthew 
Moore,  Charles  Wardsell,  John 
Armstrong  and  others.  (Col.R.,  v. 
10,  p.  251.)  In  1776  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  as  one  of  the  Justices  for 
erecting  County  Courts  and  for 
putting  into  execution  the  laws. 
(N.C.Col.R.,  v.  23,  p.  994.)  These 
Justices  were  practically  the  same 
men  as  those  on  the  Committee  of 
Safety  who  served  before  the  new 
government  could  be  formed,  and 
who  continued  and  served  after  the 
formation  of  the  new  government, 
in  charge  of  both  civil  and  military 
affairs  for  the  County.  In  1777  at 
the  age  of  62,  Samuel  Freeman 
enlisted  for  service  as  a  soldier  in 
Dixon’s  Company,  First  North  Car¬ 
olina  Battalion,  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Thomas  Clark.  (N.C.Col.R., 
v.  15,  p.  732.)  After  serving  his  en¬ 
listment,  he  was  elected  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
Surry  County,  held  at  Halifax.  In 
1781  he  was  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  receive  the  captured  arms 
taken  at  King’s  Mountain.  He  was 
also  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1783.  (N.C.Col.R.,  v.  17,  p.  715,  648, 
749,  752.)  We  thus  see  that  Sam¬ 


uel  Freeman  was  active  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  early  government 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  patriot,  on 
the  first  Committee  of  Safety,  as 
soldier  during  the  struggle,  and  as 
lawmaker. 

Robert  Alexander  Freeman 
(Great-great  grandson) 
Dobson,  N.C. 


Robert  Alexander  Freeman  (Bob)  5th  child 
of  Alexander  H.  Freeman  and  Sally  Moseley, 
lived  and  died  in  Dobson,  N.C.  When  Bob 
graduated  at  Chapel  Hill,  1916,  he  was  President 
of  his  class,  elected  a  member  of  Order  of 
Golden  Fleece,  was  voted  the  most  likely  to 


succeed  of  any  member  of  his  class.  In  scholar¬ 
ship — ranked  with  the  top  six  men  who  had  ever 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  a  genial,  successful  lawyer  in  Surry 
County. 

S.  R.  McK. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GRANDPARENTS  AND  DESCENDANTS 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF 
MICAJAH  REEVES  AND 

ELIZABETH  EARLY  REEVES 

ELIZABETH  EARLY  REEVES, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Early,  III, 
and  Rachel  Freeman,  was  born 
May  22,  1794.  She  was  married  to 
Micajah  Reeves  February  10,  1817. 
To  them  were  born  eight  children. 

Elizabeth  Early  was  a  remark¬ 
able  woman,  a  strong  Christian 
character,  one  who  looked  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household.  They 
owned  a  few  slaves,  who  helped 
with  the  work,  but  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  for  her  to  do  also  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  and  helping  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  eight  children.  She  raised 
flocks  of  turkeys,  chickens  and 
geese.  The  geese  were  raised  for 
their  feathers  to  make  feather 
beds.  There  were  also  large  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  Wool  from  the 
sheep  was  spun  and  woven  and 
made  into  garments  for  the  family 
and  slaves.  I  can  remember  many 
beautiful  hand  woven  coverlets  and 
bedspreads  that  were  the  work  of 
her  busy  hands.  I  also  remember 
some  of  the  books  that  were  hers. 
Her  Bible  now  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Reeves,  in  Sanford, 
North  Carolina.  I  have  her  worn 
and  marked  copy  of  Shakespeare’s 
complete  works.  Then  there  were 
her  copies  of  Byron,  Keats  and 
Burns  poems  read  and  re-read, 
many  of  these  poems  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  A  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves,  Lucy 
Jurney,  said  of  her:  “My  grand¬ 
mother  had  a  wonderful  mind.  I 


remember  when  I  had  just  finished 
college  and  was  in  her  home,  to 
test  my  knowledge  perhaps,  she 
asked  me  to  give  her  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  one  of  Keats’  poems.  The 
meaning  was  obscure  to  me  and  I 
had  to  tell  my  grandmother  that 
I  did  not  know  what  the  poem 
meant.  She  immediately  explained 
to  me  the  meaning.”  Lucy  Jurney 
added:  “I  felt  ashamed  that  I  knew 
so  little  compared  to  my  wise  old 
grandmother,  tho  she  lived  far 
from  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world  in  those  days  she  was  a  great 
reader  and  saw  to  it  that  there 
were  books  and  newspapers  in  the 
home.”  There  was  also  religious 
training  in  their  home.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were  sent  to  the  best  schools 
in  their  section.  First  to  subscrip¬ 
tion  schools  (the  teacher  was  paid 
by  the  patrons  as  there  were  no 
public  schools  in  North  Carolina 
then).  When  each  child  was  ready 
for  boarding  school  they  were  sent 
to  Jonesville  Academy  at  Jones- 
ville,  Yadkin  County,  about  30 
miles  away.  Bishop  Asbury  founded 
this  school  and  it  was  noted  for  the 
scholarly  men  who  taught  there. 
Among  these  was  a  professor  Van 
Eaton  whom  the  Reeves  family  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude. 

Micajah  and  Elizabeth  Early 
Reeves  made  a  happy  home  for 
their  children.  The  Methodist 
Church  at  Siloam  was  the  com¬ 
munity  center,  so  long  as  Micajah 
Reeves  lived  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School.  At  his  death 
his  wife  became  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
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School  until  shortly  before  her 
death.  Then  Sunday  School  began 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasted  until  four  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  There  was  no  Sunday 
School  literature  then.  The  Bible 
was  taught,  children  memorized 
whole  chapters  and  Psalms.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  they  studied  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling. 
Many  children  in  the  community 
received  all  the  education  they 
ever  had  at  this  Sunday  School  in 
Siloam  Methodist  Church.  The 
Church  at  that  time  was  an  old 
log  building.  The  records  have  un¬ 
fortunately  been  lost.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  this  section  was  built 
three  miles  north  of  the  present 
(Old  Siloam).  This  was  known  as 
Bold  Spring  Meeting  House.  There 
has  been  a  Methodist  Church  one 
and  a  half  miles  east  of  Siloam 
where  the  Reeves,  Early,  Freeman, 
Marion,  Whitaker,  Baker,  Atkin¬ 
son  and  Nutt  families  have  wor¬ 
shipped  for  approximately  200 
years.  Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke 
and  Lorenzo  Dow  on  their  long 
itineraries  preached  in  the  first 
log  church.  The  log  church  was 
replaced  by  a  plain  frame  build¬ 
ing  about  1870.  Many  members  of 
the  early  Surry  County  settlers 
sleep  in  the  quiet  churchyard.  A 
plot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  was  set  apart  for  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  slaves. 

In  addition  to  being  Sunday 
School  superintendent  and  teacher 
in  the  little  country  church,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Early  Reeves  was  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  doctor.  With  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  healing  qualities  of 
many  native  roots  and  herbs  and 
with  her  good  practical  common 
sense,  she  relieved  the  sufferings 


of  her  family  and  neighbors 
through  the  years.  There  were  few 
physicians  in  those  days.  Their 
nearest  one  lived  seven  miles  away. 
This  was  a  time  that  diseases  like 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever  and  diph¬ 
theria  were  prevalent  and  often 
fatal.  Not  infrequently  diphtheria 
would  take  its  toll  of  four  or  five 
children  in  one  family  within  a 
week. 

For  years  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves 
would  go  on  horseback  to  help 
nurse  and  care  for  her  suffering 
neighbors  when  they  needed  help 
and  comfort.  A  noble  Christian 
woman,  whose  influence  for  right¬ 
eous  living,  her  love  for  good  litera¬ 
ture,  was  exemplified  in  the  lives 
of  her  children  who  tried  to  follow 
her  example. 

Like  the  Shunamite  woman  of 
old  who  built  a  room  for  the  pro¬ 
phet,  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves  had  a 
room  in  her  home  that  was  always 
called  “The  Minister’s  Room.”  In 

her  home  her  minister  was  always 

a  welcome  guest.  Often  he  brought 
his  whole  family  to  stay  for  the 

weekend. 

S.  R.  McK. 


MICAJAH  REEVES,  third  child 
of  Sally  Elwell  and  I  John  Dourdan 
Reeves,  was  born  April  15,  1792. 
He  died  September  27,  1848.  He 
married  ELIZABETH  EARLY, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Rachel 
(Freeman)  Early,  February  10, 
1817.  They  lived  in  the  old  Free¬ 
man-Early  home  on  the  Yadkin 
River  near  where  the  Village  of 
Siloam  is  now  situated. 

Mica j  ah  Reeves  was  buried  in 
the  Old  Siloam  churchyard  one 
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and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  present 
village  of  Siloam. 

Micajah  Reeves  served  under 
General  Jackson  in  the  Seminole 
Indian  wars.  While  in  camp  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  he  had  measles.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  ordered  to  march;  he 
took  cold  with  measles  and  never 
fully  recovered,  died  at  the  age  of 
56  years. 

Benjamin  Baker,  a  man  who 
lived  on  Micajah  Reeves’  farm,  was 
with  him  during  the  Mississippi 
campaign  in  the  Indian  wars  and 
he  carried  him  on  his  back  when 
ordered  to  march  through  swamps 
trying  to  keep  him  from  taking 
cold.  Micajah  Reeves  requested 
that  this  friend,  Benjamin  Baker, 
should  have  a  home  on  the  Reeves’ 
plantation,  so  long  as  he  wished. 

s.  R.  McK. 

Children  of  Elizabeth  Early  and 
Micajah  Reeves  II3 

III1  Sarah  Locke  Reeves  (1818- 
1860)  m.  Peter  Claywell  Jur- 
ney  (1st  wife)  See  Reeves- 
Jurney 

IIP  Eliza  G.  Reeves  (1820-1880)  m. 
William  R.  Lovill  (See  Reeves- 
Lovill) 

III3  Rufus  King  Reeves- (1822-1848) 
unm. 

Ill3  RUFUS  KING  REEVES,  old¬ 
est  son  of  Elizabeth  Early  and  Mi¬ 
cajah  Reeves,  was  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  student,  especially  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics. 
Many  of  his  books  were  in  the 
home.  I  studied  his  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  and  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  His 
name  was  in  these  books.  Rufus 
King  Reeves  was  nominated  for 
the  State  Senate  in  the  spring  of 
1848  but  he  died  unmarried  in  Sep¬ 


tember  1848,  before  the  election  in 

November,  aged  26  years. 

1114  Richard  Elwell  Reeves  (1825- 
1890)  m.  Louise  Galloway 
(1848-1908)  (Reeves-Galloway) 

1115  Jeremiah  Early  Reeves  (1827- 
1866)  m.  Victoria  Waugh 
(Freeman-Waugh  Families) 

1116  Nancy  Anderson  Reeves  (1829- 
1897)  m.  Peter  Claywell  Jur- 
ney  (2nd  wife)  (See  Jurney 
Family) 

1117  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  (1832- 
1921)  m.  Mary  Caroline  Mer¬ 
cer  (See  Reeves-Mercer  Fami¬ 
lies) 

1118  Jane  Jones  Reeves  (1834-1870) 
m.  Jubal  Early  Marion  (See 
Marion  Families) 


REEVES-JURNEY 

II3  MICAJAH  REEVES,  April  15,  1792- 
September  27,  1848  m.  February  10, 
1817  ELIZABETH  EARLY,  May  22, 
1794-March  15,  1874.  They  had  eight 
children: 

III1  Sarah  Locke  b.  1818-1860  m.  1841 

(1st  wife)  Peter  Claywell  Jurney, 
1817-1885.  They  had  seven  children: 

IV1  Mary  b.  1842,  d.  in  infancy. 

IV2  Rufus  Wesley  Jurney  1844-1902 
m.  Mary  Reeves  —  2  children, 
Sally  and  Early,  both  d.  young. 

IV3  Samuel  T.  1846-1863. 

IV4  (Rev.)  Nathaniel  Micajah  1848- 
1904  m.  December  14,  1886  Belle 
Sabiston,  Mt.  Olive,  N.C.*  3  chil¬ 
dren: 

V1  Braxton  Claywell,  unmarried. 

V2  Nathaniel  Micajah,  Jr.  m.  Lula 
Taylor. 

VI1  Virginia  Humphry  m.  David 
Byrd  of  Atlanta. 

VII1  Kenneth  Stuart. 

VII2  Camille  Sabiston. 


*See  Sketches. 
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Vs  Eva  English  m.  Dr.  John  Wil¬ 
liams  Wilkins  d.  1941. 

VI1  Wm.  Skelton  m.  Betty  Glen 
Hughes. 

VI2  Kenneth  Worth. 

IV5  Lucy  Jurney  1850-1917  m.  The- 
ophilus  Stimpson,  Turnersburg, 
N.C. 

IV6  James  A.  1853,  d.  infancy. 

IV7  Edwin  E.  1858,  d.  young. 

Ill0  Nancy  Anderson  Reeves  (1829-1897) 
2nd  wife  of  Peter  Clay  well  Jurney 
m.  1861.  Moved  to  Iredell  Co.  They 
had  six  children: 

IV1  Sally  Locke  1862-1924  m.  Col. 
Robert  C.  Rivers  1861-1933,  Wa¬ 
tauga  Co. 

V1  James  C.  Rivers  1901-  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  —  2  ch. 

V2  Robert  C.  II,  1899-  publisher 
Watauga  Democrat,  Boone,  N.C. 

V3  Velma  1903  m.  Frank  McGehee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IV2  Samuel  Robert  1863-1951  m.  1st 
Molly  Bradley  d.  1930;  2nd  Bessie 
Hampton,  Olin,  N.C. 

IV3  Infant  1866  b.  &  d. 

IV4  Lillian  Victoria  1867-1941  m. 
Benjamin  F.  Rich,  to  Colorado. 
One  child  Benjamin,  d.  young. 
IV5  William  Reeves  Jurney  1871-  m. 
1st  Lucy  Farthing,  Elkin,  N.C. 

V1  William  Howard  m.  Ruth  White- 
ner,  Golden,  Colo. 

VI1  William  Howard,  Jr. 

VI2  John  Bruce. 

VI3  Richard. 

VI4  Vickie  Mel. 

V2  Ralph  Farthing  m.  Nell  Coving¬ 
ton — three  children: 

VI1  William. 

VI2  Kent. 

VI3 Ralph  (Sarasota,  Fla.). 

IV5  William  Reeves  Jurney  1871-  m. 
2nd  Mary  Jane  Powell,  Elkin, 
N.C.  Seven  children: 

V1  Jack  Powell  m.  Lila  Mae  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Sanford,  N.C. 

V2  Nancy  Reeves  Jurney  m.  Ralph 
Pierce  South,  Burlington,  N.C. 

V3  Mary  Nyal,  Elkin. 

V4  Virginia  Dare  m.  E.  L.  Swaim — 


Two  children,  Elkin,  N.C. 

VI1  Jerry  Dale. 

VI2  John  Walton. 

V5Lucy  Gray  m.  Elmer  J.  Kreml, 
Chicago. 

V6  Henry  Clay. 

V7  Joseph  Franklin. 

IV°Dr.  Peter  Claywell  Jurney  1875- 
1951  m.  Grace  Steele,  Turners¬ 
burg,  N.C.  Two  children: 

V1  Helen. 

V2  Grace  Steele  m.  Frank  Brown, 
Washington,  D.C. 

VI1  Nancy  Ellen  Brown. 


REEVES-LOVILL 

III2  Eliza  G.  Reeves  (1820-1880)  2nd  child 
of  II3  Mica  j  ah  and  Elizabeth  Early 
Reeves  m.  Dr.  William  R.  Lovill  d. 
(February  9,  1908).  Moved  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  They  had  six  children: 

IV1  Sarah  Lovill  m.  -  Jenkins, 

Chicago.  Three  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  who  died. 

IV2  Edward  Franklin  Lovill  (Boone, 
N.C.)  m.  Josephine  Marion,  2nd 
daughter  Richard  E.  Marion.  Three 
children: 

V1  Alice  m.  Samuel  Brawley 

VI1  Frank  Brawley  m.  1st  Pauline 
Palmer,  one  daughter;  2nd 

Alice - ,  two  children: 

Alice  and  Frank. 

V2  Margaret  m.  James  W.  Brawley, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  No  children. 

V3  William  R.  m.  1st  Jenny  Souther¬ 
land:  Frank,  Billy,  Romulus, 

James,  Josephine;  2nd  Lucy  Gray- 
beal.  Died,  Jan.  1953. 

IV3  Mary  Rebecca  (Cousin  Beck)  Lovill 
m.  1st  Nicholas  Freeman,  went  to 
Missouri,  m.  2nd  Louis  Newton 
Marion,  of  Pinnacle,  N.C. 

IV4  Micajah  (Cade)  d.  March  11,  1917, 
Denver,  Colo. 

IV5  Jerry  moved  to  Denver,  Colo. 

IV8  Nancy  lived  in  Missouri. 
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Boone,  N.C. 

1945 

Mr.  John  E.  Reeves 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  received.  I  am  giving  you 
the  only  information  I  have  about  the 
Reeves  family. 

I  remember  most  pleasantly  every  one 
of  them.  Richard  Elwell  Reeves  (Dick) 
was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
M.  C.  Reeves,  brother  of  R.  E.  Reeves,  died 
only  a  few  years  ago.  A  great  and  good 
man  was  he.  My  father’s  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  above-named  brothers.  Her 
name,  I  think,  was  Eliza.  Her  husband’s 
name  was  Dr.  W.  R.  Lovill,  Sr.  He  and 
she  died  near  Warrensburg,  Mo.  A  sister 
of  R.  E.  &  M.  C.  R.  married  in  Missouri 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jenkins.  They 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  they  both  died. 
Grandfather  was  employed  as  a  physician 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  when  chills  and  fever  like  to  have 
killed  them  all.  I  remember  father  often 
spoke  of  an  old  uncle,  Jerry  Reeves.  He 
was  probably  a  brother  of  R.  E.  and  M.  C. 
Reeves.  I  want  you  to  write  Charlie 
Reeves  at  Sanford,  N.C.  In  my  judgement 
he  or  his  brother  Marvin  Reeves  at  San¬ 
ford,  N.C.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  don’t 
know  more  of  this  great  family.  What  is 
your  relationship  to  them?  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist  you. 

These  people  were  all,  I  think,  born  in 
Surry  County.  I  will  relate  an  instance 
that  may  interest  you.  After  Gen.  Lee 
surrendered,  Uncle  Dick  (R.  E.)  came 
home  and  a  friend  came  with  him.  In  the 
yard  was  a  small  one-room  house  in 
which  Uncle  Dick  (who  had  been  wound¬ 
ed)  and  his  Irish  comrade  was  sleeping. 
Just  at  dawn,  a  squad  of  Union  Maraud¬ 
ers  (Cavalry)  rode  into  the  yard  around 
the  old  house  which  was  standing.  They 
heard  a  noise.  Uncle  R.  E.  went  to  the 
window,  grabbed  a  gun  they  had  in  the 
house,  killed  two  of  them.  They  retired 
and  reformed.  Uncle  and  his  Irish  com¬ 
rade,  without  putting  on  all  their  clothes, 
slipped  out  and  ran  through  a  young 
cornfield,  jumped  into  the  Yadkin  River, 
swam  to  a  drift  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  came  up  under  and  into  the  drift 
and  stayed  all  day.  Late  in  the  evening 
a  faithful  old  Negro  came  to  the  drift  and 


called,  “Oh,  Massa  Dick,  come  out.  They’s 
all  gone.”  He  got  them  out  about  frozen 
and  carried  them  to  the  old  home  all 
right. 

The  old  home  had  a  large  chimney  and 
a  basement  where  the  old  Negro  cook  pre¬ 
pared  meals.  This  squad  of  outlaws  came 
back,  walked  in,  pulled  the  fire  out  of 
the  fireplace  onto  the  floor  and  as  fast 
as  it  burned  the  old  Negro  women  threw 
water  up  from  beneath  and  kept  it  in 
check.  *My  great-grandmother  begging 
them  not  to  burn  her  house,  finally  they 
agreed  if  she  would  make  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  for  each  dead  man  and  bury  them 
decently  they  would  not  burn  the  house. 
They  left — she  did  as  per  her  agreement 
with  them. 

Now  I  wish  to  assure  you  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  aid  you  in  this  splendid  work. 
Please  excuse  this  scribbling.  No  stenogs 
here — all  in  U.  S.  service  somewhere. 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Yours, 

Wm.  R.  Lovill 

*Eliz.  Early  Reeves 


REEVES-GALLOWAY 

III4  RICHARD  ELWELL  REEVES, 
the  fourth  child  of  Mica j  ah  and 
Elizabeth  (Early)  Reeves,  was  born 
in  the  old  home  on  the  Yadkin 
River  in  Surry  County,  June  1st, 
1825.  He  attended  “subscription” 
schools  in  the  community.  These 
schools  were  financed  by  the  pa¬ 
trons,  who  employed  a  teacher. 
Much  of  his  education  was  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  fireside  of  his  parents. 
Later  he  attended  schools  at  Jones- 
ville  Academy  and  a  school  at 
Rockford,  taught  by  Dr.  Brandly 
York,  who  edited  a  textbook 
“York’s  English  Grammar.”  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  1858- 
1859  in  North  Carolina,  and  served 
in  that  body. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army  in  1861.  Was  made  Captain 
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of  his  Company,  later  a  Major  in 
the  28th  North  Carolina  Regiment 
under  Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Lane 
(from  Histories  of  the  Several  Regi¬ 
ments  and  Battalions  from  North 
Carolina  in  The  Great  War,  1861- 
1865,  written  by  their  respective 
commands,  edited  by  Walter  Clark, 
Lt.  Col.  of  the  70th  North  Carolina 
Regiment.) 

Richard  Elwell  Reeves  possessed 
a  quick  temper  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  frequently  misunderstood, 
but  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more 
kindly  spirit  toward  his  fellow  men, 
especially  the  underprivileged  ones, 
or  a  stronger  sense  of  right  and 
justice.  His  devotion  to  his  family 
and  to  his  brother,  Micajah  Coke 
Reeves,  and  his  family,  was  ever 
loyal  and  true. 

Richard  Elwell  Reeves  on  March 
6,  1876,  married  Louise  Smith  Gal¬ 
loway,  (see  Galloway  Gen.)  who 
was  born  in  Smithville  (South- 
port),  Brunswick  Co.,  but  later 
moved  to  Goldsboro.  She  died  in 
Mt.  Airy  February  9,  1908.  To  them 
were  born  two  daughters: 

IV1  Sally  Louise  Reeves,  August  3,  1878, 
married  Edward  Fulton  McKinney 
April  16,  1902; 

IV2  Adele  Galloway  Reeves,  March  11, 
1883,  married  to  John  Lindsay  Davis, 
December  24,  1906. 


IV1  SALLIE  LOUISE  McKINNEY, 
daughter  of  Louise  Smith  Galloway 
and  Richard  Elwell  Reeves,  b.  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1878  at  Siloam,  Surry  Co., 
N.C.,  m.  Edward  Fulton  McKinney, 
Mt.  Airy,  N.C.,  who  is  son  of  Win¬ 
ston  and  Elizabeth  Fulton  Hollings¬ 
worth  McKinney.  Elizabeth  Fulton 
Hollingsworth  McKinney  was  the 
sister  of  Winston  Fulton. 

Sallie  L.  Reeves  was  educated  at 


Oak  Ridge,  N.C. 

Sallie  Reeves  and  Edward  Fulton 
McKinney,  b.  April  25,  1876,  had 
four  children.  One  died  at  birth: 

V1  Richard  Edward  McKinney,  b.  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1903.  Served  with  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  16  years.  Ordered  from  China  to 
Philippines,  was  on  Bataan  with  Gen¬ 
eral  McArthur,  later  Gen.  Wainwright. 
Died  in  Japanese  prison  June  1942. 

V2  Winston  Reeves  McKinney,  b.  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1906,  m.  Willie  Mae  Thompson, 
b.  June  18,  1911,  m.  September  15, 1936, 
daughter  Lena  Mae  Wakefield  b.  Feb¬ 
ruary  15, 1880,  m.  Pickens  Ried  Thomp¬ 
son,  b.  February  6,  1868.  Willie  Mae 
Thompson’s  maternal  grandmother 
Nancy  Carolyn  Smith  m.  Judson  Wake¬ 
field,  a  Captain  in  Lee’s  infantry 
during  the  Civil  War.  Her  paternal 
grandmother  Valinda  Rose  Scarritt,  m. 
Col.  Robert  Anderson  Thompson,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Secession  Convention  of 
S.C. — Winston  Reeves  McKinney  and 
Willie  Mae  Thompson  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter: 

VI1  Dixie  Carolyn,  b.  February  5,  1938. 
Woodruff,  S.C. 

V3  Elizabeth  Louise  McKinney,  b.  January 
21,  1911,  m.  Charles  Merritt  Lear, 

-  son  of  Dana  Crocket  and 

John  Emory  Lear,  who  taught  for  30 
years  at  University  of  N.C.  Louise  and 
Merritt  Lear  have  three  children: 

VI1  John  Emory  Lear  II,  b.  M -  22, 

1936. 

VI2  Winston  Reeves  Lear,  b.  May  12, 
1941. 

VIs  Virginia  Lear,  b.  December  3,  1946. 
They  live  in  Irwin,  Pa. 


IV2 ADELE  GALLOWAY  REEVES, 
daughter  of  Richard  Elwell  and 
Louise  (Galloway)  Reeves,  was 
born  March  11,  1883,  at  the  old 
Reeves  home  on  the  Yadkin  River 
in  Surry  County.  She  was  educated 
at  Siloam  Academy  and  at  Wom¬ 
en’s  College,  Greensboro.  Dell  and 
her  sister,  Sallie,  lived  with  their 
parents  just  across  a  grassy  lawn 
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from  their  uncle,  Mica] ah  Coke 
Reeves,  and  his  family.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  these  two  families  grew  up 
together  like  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  ties  being  closer  than  that  of 
most  cousins.  These  ties  have  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  passing 
years. 

What  rich  and  hallowed  memo¬ 
ries  cling  around  that  happy  child¬ 
hood,  all  working  and  playing  to¬ 
gether,  sharing  each  others’  joys 
and  childish  sorrows. 

Dell  was  happily  married  to  John 
Lindsay  Davis,  son  of  Rachel  Hob¬ 
son  and  Stephen  Davis  of  Yadkin 
Co.,  born  July  12,  1880,  a  school¬ 
mate  and  a  young  man  she  had 
known  from  childhood,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1906.  After  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  they  went  to  Little  Rock  to 
live  where  John  Lindsay  Davis  was 
connected  with  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Company  in  the  capacity  of 
salesman.  They  lived  in  Little  Rock 
for  13  years,  where  both  their  sons 
were  born. 

Adele  Galloway  Reeves  from 
early  childhood  has  had  an  excep¬ 
tional  love  of  flowers.  She  tended 
her  own  lovely  garden  with  great 
care  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  busily  engaged  among  her 
flowers,  and  cardinals  and  mock¬ 
ing  birds  found  a  welcome  place 
to  build  their  nests  in  trees  and 
shrubs  she  had  planted. 

The  home  that  John  Lindsay  and 
Adele  Reeves  Davis  established  has 
ever  been  a  hospitable  home  where 
their  children,  neighbors  and 
friends  loved  to  visit  and  where 
they  found  a  gracious  welcome. 
Adele  Reeves  Davis’  interests  were 
not  confined  to  the  outdoor  world 
that  she  loved,  but  she  is  known 
as  an  excellent  cook  and  house¬ 


keeper,  a  good  wife,  mother,  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend. 

Children: 

V1  John  Kent  Davis,  b.  November  7,  1907, 
unmarried. 

V2  Lindsay  Reeves  Davis,  b.  March  8,  1913, 
m.  December  16,  1936,  Eda  Walters  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren: 

VI1  Anne  Davis. 

VI2  Lindsay  Reeves  Davis,  II 


STORIES  BY 

RICHARD  ELWELL  REEVES 

Mr.  Sturges  taught  the  neighborhood 
school  in  the  old  church.  The  Reeves 
children  attended  this  school.  When  re¬ 
cess  for  lunch  came  the  boys  in  the 
school,  after  a  hurried  lunch,  went  run¬ 
ning  to  the  brook  where  they  built  dams. 
One  of  them  carried  a  broad  board  from 
home  and  what  a  merry  time  they  had 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  this  board  over 
the  pond  they  had  made.  Betsy  Sturges 
came  every  day  just  before  her  father 
rang  the  bell  for  the  afternoon  session  of 
school  to  get  a  pail  of  water  from  the 
spring.  Much  to  the  boys’  annoyance  and 
disgust,  she  being  larger  than  they  would 
push  them  off  their  board  and  then  she 
took  possession  of  their  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment,  until  the  school  bell  rang  and  the 
boys  and  Betsy  had  to  rush  back  to 
school.  After  the  boys  thought  they’d 
been  pushed  around  long  enough  by  the 
daughter  of  their  teacher,  one  of  them 
brought  a  saw  from  home.  The  boys  met 
before  school  one  morning  and  sawed  the 
board,  which  had  become  the  bone  of 
contention,  almost  in  two.  They  turned 
the  board  over  so  that  the  sawing  did  not 
show,  built  the  dam  across  the  brook 
higher  so  that  the  pond  would  be  deeper, 
placed  the  board  across  it  as  before,  and 
waited.  Along  came  Miss  Betsy  as  usual, 
pushing  the  boys  right  and  left.  They 
pretended  to  try  to  keep  her  off  the 
board,  telling  her  that  the  water  is  deep 
and  the  board  will  break,  but  on  the 
board  she  jumped,  receiving  a  good  duck¬ 
ing  to  the  merriment  and  delight  of  the 
scheming  boys,  though  they  knew  they 
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would  be  severely  punished.  The  leaders 
in  this  scheme  were  Richard  Elwell 
Reeves  and  his  cousin,  Flavious  Howard. 


Richard  Elwell  Reeves,  Jeremiah  Early 
Reeves  and  their  cousin,  Flavious  How¬ 
ard,  had  been  hunting  one  autumn  night. 
They  caught  a  very  large  opossum  that 
seemed  to  want  to  keep  up  a  good  fight 
for  his  life.  Returning  home  they  had  to 
pass  Siloam  Church,  in  which  then- 
teacher,  a  Mr.  Sturges,  taught  the  day 
school  which  the  boys  attended.  As  was 
the  custom,  the  teacher  was  very  strict, 
which  reason  caused  the  boys  to  want  to 
play  pranks  on  him.  Anyway,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  opossum  in  Mr.  Sturges’ 
desk.  They  had  noticed  that  on  reaching 
into  the  desk  for  his  Bible  he  seldom 
looked  inside  and  there  they  left  the 
opossum  for  the  night.  The  boys  were  at 
school  early  the  next  morning  to  enjoy 
what  happened.  When  the  teacher  put 
his  hand  into  the  desk  to  reach  for  the 
Bible  the  opossum  bit  him  clinching  his 
sharp  teeth  through  his  hand.  The  teach¬ 
er  went  howling  and  prancing  about  the 
room  until  finally  he  shook  his  hand  free 
from  the  opossum.  After  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  boys, 
whom  he  said :  “Could  be  none  other  than 
Dick  Reeves  and  Flave  Howard.” 


In  those  early  days  Siloam  Church  was 
on  a  large  circuit,  which  included  Mount 
Airy,  Dobson,  Rockford  and  Siloam.  The 
minister  preached  at  Siloam  only  once 
every  month,  but  they  had  Sunday  School 
every  Sunday.  My  parents  were  superin¬ 
tendent  and  teachers  so  long  as  they 
lived.  All  the  children  in  the  family  had 
to  be  ready  by  eight  o’clock  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Many  children  in  the  community 
received  all  the  education  they  ever  ac¬ 
quired  at  this  Sunday  School,  where  they 
learned  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Un¬ 
less  he  could  give  reason,  every  child  in 
the  Reeves  family  had  to  go  to  Sunday 
School.  One  Sunday  morning  in  April 
when  I  was  about  14  years  of  age,  I 
feigned  a  headache  this  particular  Sun¬ 
day.  We  had  been  busy  all  the  week. 
’Twas  a  very  busy  season  on  the  farm. 
Corn  planting  time.  Corn  planting  had  to 
be  done  by  hand  and  covered  with  a  hoe. 


Our  large  fields  required  a  long  time  for 
the  planting.  All  the  week  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  the  Reeves  boys  had  been  plant¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  low¬ 
lands  about  a  mile  from  the  home.  I  took 
a  piece  of  bread  in  my  pocket  every  day 
for  my  mid-morning  lunch.  I  had  gone 
to  the  cool  shady  river  bank  one  morning 
and  was  eating  my  bread  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  two  very  large  fish  go  swim¬ 
ming  by.  After  this,  I  divided  my  bread 
each  day  with  the  fish  that  came  back 
expecting  to  find  it.  There  had  not  been 
a  single  minute  to  spare  from  our  work. 
The  corn  must  be  planted  while  the 
weather  was  good.  On  this  particular 
Sunday  I  watched  until  the  family  was 
on  their  way  to  church  and  well  out  of 
sight.  Then  I  ran  to  the  chimney  corner 
for  my  fishing  rod  and  away  I  went 
to  the  river  to  angle  for  the  fish  I  had 
been  feeding  all  the  week.  Soon  I  had 
caught  them  both — then  hurried  home, 
dressed  them  and  salted  them  away  in  a 
large  pewter  basin  my  mother  kept  for 
that  purpose.  My  mother  brought  the 
minister  home  with  her  and  on  entering 
the  house  he  said:  “Sister  Reeves,  I  have 
been  sick  and  unable  to  eat  much  and  I 
have  been  wondering  if  you  had  any 
fish.”  Whereupon  my  mother  said:  “No, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  fish.  The 
boys  have  been  too  busy  all  the  week  to 
attend  to  the  fish  trap  as  they  usually 
do.” 

This  was  Richard’s  opportunity.  His 
conscience  had  been  troubling  him  and 
he’d  been  wondering  how  he  would  ex¬ 
plain  his  going  fishing  on  Sunday.  He 
beckoned  to  his  mother  to  follow  him  to 
the  basement,  where  without  a  word  he 
uncovered  the  two  very  large  fish  he  had 
caught  while  the  family  was  at  Sunday 
School. 

Richard  knew  he  had  scored  a  point 
when  his  mother  had  to  smile  in  spite  of 
all  she  could  do.  She  was  so  delighted  to 
have  the  fish  for  the  minister’s  supper, 
but  Richard  received  a  lecture  given  with 
patience  and  understanding  on  honesty 
at  all  times  and  on  “remembering  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  which  he 
remembered  all  his  life. 


“I  remember,  once  when  I  had  a  deep 
cold,  I  had  stayed  home  from  my  work 
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that  day,  was  sitting  about  the  middle  of 
the  morning  by  a  good  warm  fire  when 
John  Bowman  knocked  at  my  door,  came 
in  and  said, 

“  ‘Mr.  Dick,  it  has  just  turned  so  cold. 
I  can’t  stand  it  to  plow  down  in  the  low¬ 
lands  any  longer.’ 

“I  said,  ‘Well,  John,  this  is  a  strange 
coincidence.  I  was  reading  from  the  Bible 
when  you  came  in.  Come,  John,  and  read 
for  yourself  where  I  was  as  you  came  in.’ 
John  came  and  read.  The  passage  was 
from  Proverbs: 

‘The  sluggard  that  refuses  to  plow 

by  reason  of  the  cold  shall  beg  at 

harvest  time  and  have  nothing.’ 

“Without  a  word  John  turned,  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  on  to  the  field  to 
resume  his  plowing. 

“I  had  not  been  out  that  morning,  but 
when  John  had  gone  back  to  work,  I  de¬ 
cided  I  must  see  for  myself  how  cold  the 
weather  was.  I  found  the  wind  piercingly 
cold,  with  flecks  of  snow  in  the  air.  I 
remembered  that  John  Bowman  is  a  frail 
man,  too. 

“Immediately,  I  put  on  an  overcoat, 
took  another  one  to  John,  had  him  un¬ 
hitch  the  horses  from  the  plow,  put  them 
in  the  barn,  and  there  was  no  more  plow¬ 
ing  done  until  warmer  weather.” 

S.  R.  McK. 


REEVES-WAUGH 

HI5  JEREMIAH  EARLY  REEVES  was 
the  fifth  child  of  Micajah  and  Elizabeth 
Early  Reeves.  He  was  born  in  the  old 
home  at  Siloam,  Surry  County,  June 
24,  1827.  He  too  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  at  Jones ville  Academy  in 
Yadkin  County.  He  studied  law  under 
Chief  Justice  Richmond  Pearson,  who 
taught  a  law  school  at  his  home  in  Yad¬ 
kin  County.  Judge  Pearson  was  a  noted 
jurist  and  his  law  school  was  equally 
famous  from  1850  to  about  1875. 

Jeremiah  Early  Reeves  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Dobson,  the  new  county 
seat  of  Surry  County  and  probably  es¬ 
tablished  his  law  office  about  the  year 
1851.  He  married  Victoria  Waugh,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Harrison  Waugh,  who  rep¬ 
resented  his  county  in  the  Legislature  for 


many  times.  Colonel  Waugh’s  first  wife 
was  a  Miss  Webb,  from  Waughtown,  near 
Winston-Salem,  who  was  Victoria  Waugh 
Reeves’  mother.  They  had  one  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Jeremiah  Early  Reeves  built  a  good 
home  in  Dobson  and  in  addition  to  his 
law  practice  he  operated  a  general  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  These  buildings  are  still 
standing. 

Known  as  “Uncle  Jerry,”  he  must  have 
been  a  general  favorite  in  the  Reeves 
family.  Three  nephews  were  named  for 
him.  He  died  April  16,  1866,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Reeves’  plot  in  Siloam  churchyard. 

Victoria  Waugh  Reeves  lived  a  widow 
for  many  years  in  the  home  in  Dobson. 
She  died  while  on  a  visit  in  the  home  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Micajah  Coke  Reeves, 
July  1896.  She  is  buried  beside  her  hus¬ 
band  and  little  son  in  old  Siloam  church¬ 
yard. 

S.  R.  McK. 


REEVES-MERCER 

III7  MICAJAH  COKE  REEVES, 
third  son  of  Micajah  and  Elizabeth 
Early  Reeves,  was  born  June  10, 
1832,  in  the  home  on  the  Yadkin 
River  built  by  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  Samuel  Freeman.  His  par¬ 
ents  owned  a  large  farm  on  the 
Yadkin  River.  The  lowlands  espe¬ 
cially  were  fertile  and  productive. 
While  they  owned  a  few  slaves 
when  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  was  a 
youth,  each  boy  in  the  family  had 
to  work,  too,  their  father  assigning 
a  task  for  each  day.  With  these 
daily  tasks  there  was  still  time  set 
apart  for  reading  and  study.  There 
were  good  books,  the  Bible  coming 
first,  portions  of  it  memorized 
daily.  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  grew  to 
manhood  surrounded  by  his  pious, 
industrious  parents  and  the  other 
children  in  the  home.  There  was 
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time  in  autumn  and  winter  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  for  sport  as 
well  as  for  food.  Wild  turkey,  deer 
and  other  wild  game  was  plentiful 
and  the  streams  before  power  dams 
and  sawmills  were  erected  abound¬ 
ed  with  fresh  water  fish,  another 
source  of  the  food  supply  for  the 
family.  On  Dec.  15,  1874  he  married 
Mary  Caroline  Mercer,  from  Bruns¬ 
wick  Co.  b.  1848-d.  1900. 

The  sons  in  the  Reeves  family 
became  expert  woodsmen,  who 
knew  the  trees  and  plants  by  name. 
Micajah  Coke  Reeves’  children 
loved  the  stories  he  told  of  his 
youth.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  a  lad  and  the  stories  of  his 
boyhood  usually  centered  around 
his  mother.  She  was  his  guiding 
star.  They  were  a  closely  knit  fam¬ 
ily  and  as  the  family  was  large 
they  had  few  close  friends  outside, 
with  the  exception  of  their  uncle 
Joseph  Howards  boys,  who  prob¬ 
ably  had  the  same  careful  home 
training  that  the  Reeves  children 
had.  About  the  time  Micajah  Coke 
Reeves  was  grown,  the  Howard 
family  and  his  sister,  Eliza  Lovill’s 
family,  moved  to  Missouri. 

After  the  death  of  their  father  in 
1848,  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  and  his 
brother,  Richard  Elwell  Reeves,  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  the 
large  farm  which  contained  more 
than  1,000  acres.  They  planted  or¬ 
chards  of  the  finest  fruits  they 
could  buy,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
figs,  grapes,  as  well  as  small  fruits, 
currants  and  strawberries  of  the 
finest  varieties.  This  was  before  the 
time  when  San  Jose  scale  devas¬ 
tated  our  orchards  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  delicious  fruits  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  minds  of  the  Reeves 
children. 


The  firm  name  of  the  two  broth¬ 
ers  became  R.  E.  &  M.  C.  Reeves. 
They  operated  a  mill,  a  general 
store  and  a  tobacco  factory.  They 
also  owned  a  branch  store  at  Elk 
Cross  Roads  in  Watauga  County, 
North  Carolina.  Wagon  trains  ex¬ 
changing  manufactured  tobacco, 
dry  goods  and  other  commodities 
bought  in  Winston-Salem  for 
mountain  products  from  the  Wa¬ 
tauga  store.  These  mountain  prod¬ 
ucts  were  mountain  cheese,  butter 
in  firkins,  buckwheat  flour,  rye, 
cranberries,  cabbage  and  goose 
feathers.  Some  of  these  mountain 
products  were  kept  in  Reeves 
Brothers  general  store,  but  the 
larger  part  was  sent  to  Salem, 
North  Carolina,  and  exchanged  for 
groceries  not  produced  on  the  farm, 
such  as  sugar,  coffee  and  molasses. 
Also  dry  goods  that  would  be  sale¬ 
able  in  a  country  store  and  hard¬ 
ware  was  brought  back.  Thus  the 
wagon  trains  were  kept  busy. 

About  1868  Reeves  Brothers  built 
a  tobacco  factory,  a  large  one  for 
its  day.  The  factory,  mill  and  gen¬ 
eral  store  were  built  about  a  half 
mile  north  of  the  Reeves’  home. 
While  the  Reeves  Brothers  were 
vigorous  in  health  they  did  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business.  The  two  brothers, 
Richard  Elwell  and  Micajah  Coke 
Reeves,  lived  in  the  same  yard  with 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  equal 
distances  from  the  two  homes.  The 
two  families  ate  at  the  same  table. 
There  were  no  books  kept  between 
them,  both  shared  alike.  Every¬ 
thing  they  owned  was  in  common. 

Richard  Elwell  and  Micajah 
Coke  Reeves  were  devoted  brothers. 
Their  wives  had  been  friends  since 
childhood  and  grew  up  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  County,  near  the  village  of 
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Smithville  (now  Southport).  Thus 
the  children  of  both  families  were 
like  brothers  and  sisters,  which 
feeling  has  continued  through  the 
years. 

Their  home  was  a  veritable  way- 
side  inn,  but  without  charges. 
Small  wonder  that  it  took  a  size¬ 
able  plantation,  country  store,  a 
mill  and  a  tobacco  factory  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demands  of  their  lavish 
hospitality.  This  hospitality  was 
enjoyed  by  hosts  and  hostesses 
quite  as  much  as  it  was  by  their 
guests.  This  was  almost  their  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world  in 
those  days. 

Great  stress  was  always  placed 
on  reading  in  both  the  Reeves’ 
homes.  There  were  books  and  news¬ 
papers.  How  the  boys  loved  the 
Youths’  Companion.  Some  one  read 
aloud  at  night  by  the  kerosene 
lamp  and  as  bed  time  approached 
one  of  the  children,  usually  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  each  night,  was  asked 
to  read  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm  from 
the  Bible,  after  which  the  family 
knelt  in  prayer,  their  father  lead¬ 
ing  in  his  fervent  petitions  for  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  night,  for  daily 
bread  and  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  “Our  Heavenly  Father,  whom  to 
know  and  serve  aright,  is  life  eter¬ 
nal.”  This  last  sentence  was  a  part 
of  every  prayer. 

How  blessed  are  the  memories  of 
these  family  prayers,  this  family 
altar  lead  by  the  fathers,  and  their 
mothers’  fervent  amen  at  the  close. 
What  a  benediction  as  each  child 
went  calmly  to  his  night’s  repose. 

How  far  reaching  in  character 
building  this  family  altar  was  one 
may  well  imagine. 

No  greater  heritage  can  any 
child  have  than  to  grow  up  in  a 
sincerely  religious  home. 


Old  Siloam  Church,  one  mile 
from  the  Reeves’  home,  was  still 
the  community  center  where  the 
families  in  the  neighborhood  gath¬ 
ered  for  worship.  About  the  year 
1885,  when  the  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  trusts  began  to  force  the 
small  factories  out  of  business, 
Reeves  Brothers  were  forced  to 
close  their  once  prosperous  tobacco 
factory.  Richard  Elwell  Reeves  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis 
in  1885  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  and  was  incapacitated 
for  any  business  activities.  In  1887 
two-thirds  of  the  plantation  was 
sold,  and  Mica j ah  Coke  Reeves 
bought  a  farm  near  Mount  Airy, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Siloam.  This 
move  was  made  in  order  that  his 
children  might  have  better  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  in  the  schools  of 
Mount  Airy.  After  Micajah  Reeves 
and  his  family  moved  to  Mount 
Airy,  they  worshipped  in  the  old 
Methodist  Church  on  South  Main 
Street  for  some  time.  A  new  church 
was  built  about  1890,  and  Charlie 
and  Marvin  Reeves  helped  in  the 
building  by  hauling  stone  and  sand 
for  the  new  church.  They  were 
only  lads  but  it  gave  them  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  that  they  had  a  very 
real  part  in  the  building  of  the 
new  church. 

Times  were  hard  in  those  days. 
The  depression  of  1893  was  on. 
Wheat  was  selling  for  40^  per 
bushel,  corn  30^  per  bushel,  to¬ 
bacco  was  bringing  less  than  the 
price  of  the  fertilizer  needed  to 
grow  it.  Up  to  this  time  the  Reeves 
family  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
more  abundant  way  of  life,  but  the 
children  set  to  work  with  a  will  and 
with  a  spirit  of  endurance  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  cheerfulness  withal  sel¬ 
dom  equaled. 
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As  the  sons  one  by  one  went 
away  to  school  and  later  into  the 
business  world,  they  wrote  weekly 
letters  to  father  and  mother  and 
they  in  turn  received  weekly  letters 
from  home.  Thus  the  home  ties 
were  kept  strong  and  compelling. 

Mica j  ah  Coke  Reeves  possessed 
a  strong  character.  Fourteen  years 
before  his  death  he  had  a  fall, 
breaking  his  hip.  He  was  in  a 
wheelchair  for  fourteen  years.  Sel¬ 
dom  did  he  ever  allude  to  his  af¬ 
fliction.  He  possessed  heretofore  a 
very  independent  nature,  never 
asking  others  to  do  for  him  what 
he  could  do  for  himself.  It  was 
truly  remarkable  with  what  forti¬ 
tude  and  bravery  he  met  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  being  almost  helpless.  He 
was  so  cheerful,  so  bright,  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  current  events  his  family 
and  friends  felt  when  they  visited 
him  that  they  had  received  far 
more  than  they  gave. 

After  breaking  his  hip,  Mica  j  ah 
Coke  Reeves  was  never  able  to  walk 
or  to  stand  alone,  but  if  one  of  his 
sons  or  a  nurse  would  walk  with 
him  and  support  him  he  could  take 
steps  to  his  chair  and  could  walk 
for  short  distances.  He  still  attend¬ 
ed  church,  as  was  his  lifetime  cus¬ 
tom.  One  son  would  walk  down  the 
aisle  to  support  him. 

On  one  occasion  the  daughter  of 
a  friend  said:  “Mother,  I  do  not  feel 
like  going  to  church  this  morning.” 
Her  mother  replied:  “Well  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Reeves  will 
be  there.”  This  was  a  rebuke  in¬ 
deed  when  she  remembered  under 
what  circumstances  Mr.  Reeves 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  church, 
an  example  to  many  others. 

The  Methodist  minister,  Dr.  B. 
Vance  Price,  went  to  see  Micajah 


Coke  Reeves  one  day,  found  him 
sitting  in  his  wheelchair  out  in  the 
yard  in  the  hot  June  sun.  Dr.  Price 
said:  “Why,  Mr.  Reeves,  why  are 
you  sitting  out  here  in  the  hot  sun 
like  this?”  Mr.  Reeves  replied:  “Ah 
well,  yesterday  I  had  one  of  the 
boys  before  he  went  to  work  place 
me  in  this  same  spot  and  during 
the  morning  I  became  so  happy  I 
felt  like  I  was  caught  up  into  the 
ninth  heaven.  I  had  Marvin  to  put 
me  on  the  same  spot  this  morning. 
But,”  he  added  with  a  smile:  “Mr. 
Price,  it  did  not  work  today.” 

Micajah  Coke  Reeves  moved  with 
his  son,  Marvin  Coke  Reeves,  and 
his  family  to  Sanford,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  April,  1917.  His  sons,  Char¬ 
lie  and  Marvin,  were  in  business  in 
Sanford.  Marvin  looked  after  the 
farm  at  Lemon  Springs,  near  San¬ 
ford,  while  Charlie  was  engaged  in 
real  estate  and  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness.  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  retained 
his  mental  faculties  until  the  last. 
He  took  pneumonia  and  passed 
away  January  8,  1921,  at  the  age 
of  88  years. 

Reviewing  this  long  and  useful 
life,  the  characteristics  that  made 
him  great  and  good  were  his  un¬ 
questioning  faith  in  the  eternal 
goodness  of  God,  his  forgiving  spir¬ 
it,  his  unwavering  integrity  of  soul, 
and  his  determination  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  experiences  of  life 
and  to  remember  only  the  good. 

How  blessed  is  the  memory  of  a 
life  well  lived,  courageously  lived, 
pointing  ever  to  the  better,  enno¬ 
bling  things  of  life.  He  was  one  of 
of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew. 


QUOTATIONS  OF  MICAJAH  COKE 
REEVES  TO  HIS  CHILDREN 

“It  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company.” 
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If  we  children  ever  took  too  much  time 
with  other  children,  whom  he  thought 
were  undesirable  companions,  he  would 
say:  “Ah  well,  children,  what  information 
have  you  gained?”  We  always  knew  that 
he  did  not  approve — no  further  comment 
was  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
were  sometimes  too  critical  of  others, 
father  would  say: 

“And  shall  I  be  to  judgment  brought 
To  answer  in  that  day 
For  every  vain  and  idle  thought 
And  every  word  I  say.” 

Again  we  knew  what  he  meant. 

Another  quotation  he  frequently  used 
was:  “Study  to  show  thyself  approved 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.” 

“Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  do  for  yourself.” 

“Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

S.  R.  McK. 


MARY  CAROLINE  MERCER 
REEVES,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  Jane  Evans  Mercer,  was  born 
in  Brunswick  County,  14  miles 
South  of  Wilmington. 

She  was  the  fourth  child  in  a 
family  of  ten  children — five  sons 
and  five  daughters. 

Growing  up  in  the  country  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
there  were  slaves  to  help  with  the 
work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 
but  Mary  Caroline’s  thrifty  parents 
trained  their  children  to  be  useful 
with  their  hands,  and  to  do  well, 
whatever  task  was  needed.  Thus 
the  Mercer  children  all  became 
good  citizens,  good  homemakers. 

In  those  days  the  farms  were 
more  or  less  isolated.  Each  farm 
was  a  unit  with  its  agricultural 
products,  its  grist  mill,  gin  house 
for  cotton,  blacksmith  shop,  shoe 
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shop,  smoke  house  for  curing  meat 
— in  short  everything  the  family 
needed  was  grown  on  the  farm  ex¬ 
cept  sugar  and  coffee  and  piece 
goods  for  clothing.  Clothing  for 
the  slaves  as  well  as  for  the  family 
all  had  to  be  made  in  the  home. 

The  five  Mercer  girls  became  ex¬ 
perts  with  the  needle.  Some  of 
them  became  real  artists  along  this 
line.  They  also  were  well  equipped 
in  the  art  of  home-making. 

To  grow  up  in  such  a  large 
closely  knit  family,  where  all  share 
alike,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  is  in¬ 
deed  a  blessing  for  any  child. 

The  religious  training  the  Mer¬ 
cer  children  received  in  the  home 
was  another  rich  and  rewarding 
blessing.  There  were  the  daily 
Bible  readings,  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  This  religious  training  was 
not  left  to  the  Sunday  School  alone, 
as  we  so  often  leave  our  religious 
training  now,  but  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  the  daily  cus¬ 
tom.  They  really  loved  to  com¬ 
mune  with  God.  They  also  loved 
their  church,  of  which  they  were 
all  useful,  faithful  members. 

With  the  religious  training  Mary 
Caroline  Mercer  received  from 
early  childhood,  coupled  with  a 
natural  inclination,  she  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  amiable,  one 
of  the  most  spiritual  personalities 
I  have  ever  known.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  her  for  her  sympathe¬ 
tic  understanding  and  counsel 
through  the  years  when  I  grew  up 
with  her  own  children. 

Mary  Caroline  possessed  along 
with  her  piety  a  saving  amount  of 
common  sense  and  a  strong  sense 
of  humor  that  stood  her  in  good 
stead  in  the  management  of  her 
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children  and  her  household. 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  must  have 
been  an  amiable  child,  for  she  was 
a  general  favorite  in  her  large 
family. 

Along  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters  they  attended  the  best 
schools  available  in  those  days 
prior  to  and  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Mercer  and  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  would  employ  teachers 
from  Wilmington  and  Southport 
to  teach  their  children.  The  teach¬ 
ers  always  boarded  in  the  Mercer 
home.  Swift  and  Samuel  Gallo¬ 
way,  among  others,  of  Southport, 
boarded  in  their  home  and  taught 
the  Mercer  children.  This  led  to  a 
deep  and  abiding  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Mercer  and  Galloway 
families  in  Brunswick  County. 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  married 
Micajah  Coke  Reeves  December  15, 
1874.  They  established  their  home 
in  the  ancestral  home  of  Micajah 
Coke  Reeves  at  Siloam.  Here  they 
lived  until  1887,  when  they  moved 
to  a  farm  near  Mount  Airy. 

They  had  eight  children,  7  sons 
and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom 
were  born  at  Siloam  except  the  two 
youngest,  Samuel  Grady,  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  Lillian,  the  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  Reeves, 
like  the  model  woman  in  Proverbs, 
“Looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household.”  She  did  not  worry  over 
the  non-essentials  but  her  chief 
aim  was  in  making  a  real  home, 
where  her  children  could  feel  se¬ 
cure  and  know  that  their  parents 
loved  them  and  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  their  welfare. 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  Reeves 
knew  psychology  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  studied  it  in  school.  Such  a 


science  was  unheard  of  when  she 
went  to  school,  but  she  knew 
better  how  to  manage  children 
with  the  least  friction,  the  most 
sympathetic  understanding  of  any 
one  I  have  ever  known.  Yet,  when 
a  principle  was  involved  she  was  as 
firm  as  the  “Rock  of  Gibralter”. 
Every  one  of  us  had  great  respect 
for  her  judgment,  for  we  knew 
it  was  based  on  right  and  justice. 

She  was  a  wise  counsellor  al¬ 
ways  to  her  husband  and  her 
children.  All  working  together 
made  a  happy  home,  a  home  where 
neighbors  and  other  guests  were 
always  welcome,  where  cheerful¬ 
ness  was  the  rule.  The  atmosphere 
in  the  home  was  condusive  to 
study.  After  supper  each  child 
would  get  his  lessons  for  the  next 
day,  often  seeking  the  help  that 
was  so  cheerfully  given  by  their 
father  and  mother. 

As  bedtime  approached  and  les¬ 
sons  were  all  prepared,  one  of  the 
children  was  asked  to  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  from  the  Bible,  then  the  family 
knelt  around  the  hearthstone,  their 
father  leading  the  prayer,  with 
their  mother’s  “Amen.” 

What  a  hallowed  memory  this 
hour  of  communion  has  been  to 
all  of  us  who  shared  this  blessed 
privilege. 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  and  Mica¬ 
jah  Coke  Reeves  tried  to  provide 
the  foundation  for  the  development 
of  character,  and  they  trusted  their 
children  to  be  able  to  carry  on. 

How  far  reaching  the  influences 
of  a  home  where  principles  of 
truth,  morality,  courage  and  faith 
in  God  and  man  can  be  is  attested 
by  the  lives  of  the  children  who 
grew  up  in  such  an  environment. 

Five  years  before  she  passed 
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away,  her  health  and  eyesight  be¬ 
gan  to  fail.  During  this  time  she 
continued  even  greater  than  ever 
before,  to  create  a  benign  influence 
in  the  home. 

She  delighted  to  have  her  chil¬ 
dren  read  to  her  from  the  Bible  or 
other  good  books  or  periodicals 
that  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
home.  The  children  also  delighted 
to  do  anything  they  could  that 
would  give  her  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Jerry  at  this  time  was  about  15 
years  old.  It  seems  in  memory  I 
can  hear  him  yet,  in  a  low  clear 
voice  singing  her  favorite  hymns 
to  his  mother,  “Wonderful  Story  of 
Love,”  “The  Great  Physician”  and 
“Rock  of  Ages.” 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer  Reeves 
passed  away  June  14th,  1900,  loved 
and  honored  by  her  family  and  all 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  her. 
Her  devoted  son,  Jerry,  wrote  the 
epitaph  for  her  grave: 

“In  this  life  were  graciously 
met  together  Gentleness,  Good¬ 
ness,  Wisdom,  Charity  and  a 
Glad  Faith  in  God.” 

S.  R.  McK. 


CHILDREN  OF  III7  MICAJAH  COKE 
REEVES,  MARY  CAROLINE  MERCER 
REEVES: 

IV1  Richard  Early  Reeves,  Sept.  21,  1875- 
Feb.  27,  1926. 

IV2  Micajah  Rufus  Reeves,  July  9,  1877- 
Sept.  7,  1942. 

IV3  Charles  Mercer  Reeves,  July  21,  1879- 
April  20,  1949. 

IV4  Marvin  Coke  Reeves,  July  8,  1881- 

IV5  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves,  Nov.  1, 
1884-Nov.  7,  1946. 

IV0  John  Mercer  Reeves,  Aug.  10,  1887- 
IV7  Samuel  Grady  Reeves,  1889-1890. 

IV8  Lillian  Reeves,  Sept.  17,  1891- 


IIF-IV1  RICHARD  EARLY 
REEVES,  the  first  son  of  Micajah 
Coke  and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
Reeves,  was  born  Sept.  21st,  1875  in 
the  ancestral  home  situated  on  the 
Yadkin  River  in  Surry  County, 
N.  C.  He  was  the  fifth  generation 
to  occupy  it. 

Richard  Early  Reeves  was  hap¬ 
pily  married  to  Susan  Graham, 
daughter  of  Charles  Edgar  and 
Susan  Jordan  Graham  of  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  on  April  15th,  1908. 

To  this  union  were  born: 

V1  Richard  Early  Reeves  II. 

V2  Charles  Edgar  Graham 
Reeves. 

V3  Susan  Robertson  Reeves. 

The  home  life  of  this  family  was 
a  model — an  ideal  attained  by  few 
in  which  consideration  for  each 
other,  loyalty,  good  fellowship  and 
absolute  devotion  was  the  rule. 

The  abiding  interest  of  Richard 
Early  Reeves,  together  with  his 
brother  Micajah  R.  Reeves,  in 
his  father  and  family  continued 
through  life.  Their  wide  philan¬ 
thropies  to  each  member  of  their 
family,  other  relatives  and  friends 
was  remarkable  and  very  beautiful. 

In  his  short  but  useful  life, 
Richard  Early  Reeves  stands  out 
as  an  example  for  those  who  follow 
in  self  sacrifice,  loyalty  to  principle, 
to  family  and  to  friends. 

Richard  Early  Reeves  passed 
away  in  New  York  after  an  illness 
lasting  only  a  few  days,  February 
27th,  1926. 

With  gratitude  for  this  life  we 
may  say,  “Truly,  he  was  one  of 
God’s  noblemen.” 


Susan  Jordan  Graham  was  born  in 
Ashville,  N.  C.  July  13,  1886. 
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The  clippings  taken  from  the 
Daily  News  Record,  the  Textile 
Daily,  published  in  New  York, 
February  28th,  the  day  following 
the  passing  of  Richard  Early 
Reeves,  attest  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  business  asso¬ 
ciates. 


V1  Richard  Early  Reeves  II,  born  in  New 
York  City  October  16,  1909.  Graduated 
from  The  Hotchkiss  School  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  1926.  Graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1930 — “Honor  Man”  of 
1929.  Connected  with  the  textile  firm 
in  New  York  of  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc. 
Married  Elizabeth  Adger  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  October  14,  1939. 

Their  children: 

VI  Ann  Gadsden 
VI  Elizabeth  Johnson 
VI  Mary  Mercer 

Richard  and  his  entire  family  met 
death  in  a  tragic  airplane  crash  near 
Madison,  N.  J.  December  12,  1948.  War 
service  spent  in  production  of  essential 
military  supplies. 

V2  Charles  Edgar  Graham  Reeves  was 
born  in  Summit,  N.  J.  September  9, 
1912.  Graduated  from  The  Hotchkiss 
School  in  1930.  Graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1934.  Connected  with 
textile  firm  of  Reeves  Brothers. 

Military  Service: 

Reported  for  active  duty  August  1942 
in  Resources  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C.  as  1st  Lieutenant. 

March  1943  promoted  to  Captain  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  Procurement  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral. 

September  1944  was  promoted  to 
Major  and  honorably  discharged  in 
February  1946. 

Married  Joan  Mallory  in  Manchester, 
Conn.  October  12,  1947. 

VI1  Richard  Early  Reeves,  b.  May  16, 
1953. 

V3  Susan  Robertson  Reeves  was  born  in 
New  York  September  8,  1915.  Gradu¬ 


ated  from  The  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  1934.  Graduated  from  Vas- 
sar  College  in  1937.  Married  Frank 
Stanton  Deland  of  Boston  in  Summit, 
N.  J.  August  10,  1940. 

Their  children: 

VI1  Michael  Reeves  Deland,  b.  No¬ 
vember  13,  1941,  Boston 

VI2  Frank  Stanton  Deland  III,  b. 
January  10,  1943,  New  York 

VI3  Susan  Graham  Deland,  b.  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1947,  Boston 

S.  R.  McK. 


“PICK  YOUR  BOSS  WITH  CARE” 

Less  than  one  year  before  Richard  Early  Reeves 
passed  away,  he  tells  his  own  life  story.  His  marked 
success  in  the  textile  field  caused  one  of  the 
writers  for  The  American  Magazine  to  ask  him 
for  an  interview.  After  which  Keene  Sumner's 
article,  ,ePick  Your  Boss  With  Care ”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  American  Magazine,  May  192  5.  The 
resume  of  the  life  of  Richard  Early  Reeves,  as 
told  to  Keene  Sumner  by  Richard  Early  Reeves 
is  given  here  by  permission. 

On  an  old  plantation  in  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina,  there  lived,  about  forty 
years  ago,  a  boy  named  Richard  Early 
Reeves.  The  plantation  belonged  to  his 
father  and  his  uncle.  It  had  belonged  to 
their  father  before  them. 

The  boy  was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  their 
home  was  a  big  old-fashioned  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  River,  a  veri¬ 
table  garden  spot  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Separated  from  his  own  house  by  a 
stretch  of  grassy  yard  there  was  another; 
and  in  this  one  lived  the  boy’s  uncle, 
aunt,  and  two  cousins.  Between  the 
houses  was  the  kitchen.  Not  the  “kitch¬ 
ens.”  There  was  only  one,  for  the  house¬ 
hold  arrangements  were  most  unusual. 

In  practical  matters,  the  two  homes 
were  conducted  in  common;  and  this 
went  on  for  years,  without  any  account¬ 
ing  between  the  families.  Together,  the 
two  brothers  owned  and  ran  the  planta¬ 
tion,  mills,  tobacco  factory,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  store — which  served  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  well  as  the  two  families — and  all 
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business  affairs  were  handled  on  the 
basis  of  common  interests. 

For  two  families  to  live  that  way,  with¬ 
out  friction  and  jealousy,  must  have 
required  mutual  consideration  and  con¬ 
fidence.  And  this  was  precisely  what  did 
exist  in  the  double  management  of  the 
Reeves  households. 

The  boy,  Richard  Early  Reeves,  has 
grown  to  be  a  man  now,  a  New  York 
business  man,  the  head  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  doing  a  business  of  $100,000,000  a 
year,  with  branch  offices  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
representatives  in  nearly  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  textile  markets  of  Latin  America, 
also  several  important  trade  centers  in 
Europe. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  think  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  uninteresting.  Of  course  you  are 
mistaken,  for  the  story  of  any  business 
is  simply  the  story  of  the  human  beings 
who  make  it  what  it  is. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Hunter  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Commission  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Reeves  is  president.  It  sells 
nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  piece 
goods  manufactured  by  the  many  cotton 
mills  of  the  South,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  and  silk  mixed  fabrics 
produced  in  the  South;  also,  cotton  and 
silk  hosiery  manufactured  by  a  group  of 
hosiery  mills  with  a  maximum  production 
of  nearly  25,000  dozen  pairs  per  day.  It 
markets  about  726,000,000  yards — 412,500 
miles — of  cloth  per  year. 

The  mills  producing  this  enormous  out¬ 
put  give  employment  to  more  than  25,000 
workers,  and  support  100,000  people. 

Think  of  the  almost  countless  human 
stories  involved!  They  would  make  a 
wonderful  mosaic  picture  of  work,  am¬ 
bition,  accomplishment!  Of  hopes  and 
struggles,  failures  and  achievements! 

Of  all  those  human  stories,  I  am  going 
to  tell  just  one;  but  of  course  even  that 
one  story  touches  on  many  others.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Reeves — for  it  is  his  story — 
would  say  that  these  “others”  are  the 
most  important  characters  in  it. 

The  career  of  Richard  Early  Reeves  is 
the  direct  result  of  seeds  which  were 
planted  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  of  their 
subsequent  cultivation.  Now,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  if  someone  has  done  a  good  job  of 
seed-sowing  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
when  we  were  children;  but  the  crop  that 


we  harvest  depends  largely  upon  the 
gardening  we  do  for  ourselves. 

One  of  the  seeds  which  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  life  of  Early  Reeves — as  they  call 
him  “down  home” — was  labeled  by  his 
father:  “Hardy  perennial;  capable  of 
yielding  a  large  and  varied  crop;  requires 
early  planting  and  frequent  cultivation.” 

“Even  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  only 
nine  or  ten  years  old,”  Mr.  Reeves  told 
me,  “part  of  my  time  had  to  be  spent  in 
some  useful  occupation.  My  father  al¬ 
ways  gave  me  some  work  to  do;  not  for 
what  it  meant  to  him,  but  for  what  it 
meant  to  me. 

“He  was  the  one  that  set  the  tasks  for 
us  boys,  but  it  was  due  to  my  mother 
that  we  performed  them,  regularly  and 
faithfully. 

“  ‘Your  father  is  right,’  she  always 
said.  ‘Whatever  he  tells  you  to  do,  must 
be  done.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well!’ 

“It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  debt  I  owe  to  my  mother,” 
Mr.  Reeves  went  on.  “She  did  not  use 
cross  or  harsh  words.  She  was  not  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian.  She  never  had  to  be,  because 
we  children  felt  unbounded  affection  and 
reverence  for  her.  I  do  not  think  a  single 
one  of  us  ever  disobeyed  her,  or  disre¬ 
garded  any  wish  which  she  expressed. 

“Of  course  we  were  only  human;  and 
sometimes  we  did  things  of  which  she 
did  not  approve.  Once,  I  remember,  I 
saddled  a  mule  which  no  one  had  ever 
been  on,  and  rode  it  up  to  the  store,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

“I  hadn’t  been  told  not  to  do  this;  but 
I  had  a  pretty  definite  idea  that  I  would 
be  refused  permission  if  I  asked  for  it. 
So  I  didn’t  ask.  Technically,  I  was  not 
disobedient.  But  my  mother  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  opportunity  to  show  me  that 
I  owed  obedience  to  my  own  convictions, 
as  well  as  to  outside  authority. 

“I  had  disobeyed  these  inner  convic¬ 
tions.  So  I  was  punished  by  being  for¬ 
bidden  to  ride  at  all  for  one  week.  I 
never  have  forgotten  that  lesson  in  true 
obedience. 

“In  all  the  really  essential  phases  of 
my  business  life,  I  can  see  the  results  of 
my  mother’s  influence  and  training.  For 
one  thing,  she  impressed  on  us  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  choosing  the  right  kind  of 
associates. 

“Fathers  and  mothers  today  have  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  training  their  children. 
But  their  own  parents  also  had  difficult 
problems.  This  particular  one,  of  a  child’s 
associates  outside  the  home,  always  has 
been  present.  It  probably  always  will  be 
present. 

“For  instance,  until  I  was  twelve  years 
old  I  went  to  a  country  school,  which,  at 
that  time  was  very  crude.  My  mother 
tried  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  by  teaching  us  at  home.  Thanks 
to  her,  I  could  read  almost  as  well  when 
I  began  school  as  I  can  now. 

“But  she  realized  that  book  lessons 
would  not  be  the  most  important  ones 
we  would  learn  during  our  school  days. 
The  human  influence  would  be  much 
more  vital. 

“In  the  section  where  we  lived,  as  in 
all  sections,  there  were  families  of  splen¬ 
did  people.  There  were  also  indifferent 
and  shiftless  families;  and  all  white  chil¬ 
dren,  if  they  attended  school  at  all,  went 
to  the  only  one  in  the  community. 

“My  mother’s  attitude  was  not  at  all 
one  of  snobbishness.  She  did  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  anyone  because  of  pov¬ 
erty!  In  those  days,  most  of  us  in  the 
South  were  poor,  anyway.  But  she  taught 
us  to  look  first  for  character  in  choosing 
our  associates.  She  wanted  us  to  select, 
as  our  companions,  boys  who  had  honor, 
ambition,  and  high  standards  of  behavior. 

“I  never  have  ceased  to  be  grateful  to 
her  for  that  early  teaching.  The  effect 
of  it  has  followed  me  all  through  my 
business  life.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  is  more  important  to  any  young  man 
than  the  determination  and  ability  to 
choose  the  right  kind  of  associates. 

“It  is  also  supremely  important  for  an 
employer  to  choose  rightly  the  men  and 
the  boys  he  employs  in  his  business. 
When  engaging  an  office  boy  we  exer¬ 
cise  great  care,  and  the  results  of  this 
careful  selection  offer  ample  proof  that 
it  is  worth  while;  for  this  organization,’’ 
laughed  Mr.  Reeves,  “is  full  of  ex-office 
boys!  Most  of  our  officers  and  heads  of 
departments  started  with  us  as  office 
boys.  They  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  because  we  picked  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  qualities. 


“The  growth  of  this  business  is  not 
due  to  me,  nor  to  any  other  one  man.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  whole  organization! 
And  that  organization  has  achieved  what 
it  has,  simply  because  it  is  made  up  of 
picked  men. 

“The  only  part  I  can  claim  in  it  is 
this:  Years  ago,  I  made  a  good  choice 
when  I  came  with  this  company;  and 
today,  partly  as  a  result  of  my  choosing 
men,  I  have  the  help  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sociates.  So,  you  see,  it  is  really  to  my 
mother  that  I  owe  the  most  important 
factors  in  my  business  life. 

“Both  my  father  and  my  mother  were 
determined  that  their  children  should 
have  a  Christian  education.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  felt  the  same  way  about  their  own 
children.  So,  when  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  the  two  families  moved  to  Mount 
Airy,  North  Carolina,  where  we  could 
attend  a  better  school. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Mr.  Reeves  went  on 
thoughtfully,  “that  I  was  especially  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  father  and  a  mother 
who  cared  more  about  the  essentials  of 
life  than  they  did  about  the  superficial 
things.  I  imagine  that  it  was  a  great 
sacrifice  for  them  to  leave  their  home, 
and  for  my  father  to  readjust  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  But  they  didn’t  hesitate,  for 
they  considered  education  a  fundamental 
necessity. 

“For  two  or  three  years  I  went  to 
school  at  Mount  Airy.  Then,  instead  of 
fitting  myself  for  college,  I  obtained  a 
position  and  went  to  work. 

“About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my 
home  there  was  a  tobacco  factory,  owned 
and  managed  by  two  brothers — James 
M.  and  Joseph  H.  Fulton — who  were 
friends  of  my  father’s.  When  I  went  over 
there  one  day  and  asked  for  a  job,  they 
said  to  me: 

“‘Why,  you  don’t  want  to  work  here! 
The  hours  are  long;  from  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  seven  at  night.  You 
will  have  to  add  an  extra  half-hour  at 
each  end  of  the  day,  for  the  walk  back 
and  forth.  That  means  breakfast  at  five 
o’clock,  and  supper  not  much  before 
eight!’ 

“I  told  them,”  Mr.  Reeves  went  on, 
“that  I  was  young  and  strong.  I  was  able, 
and  I  knew  I  was  willing,  to  work  under 
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those  conditions.  Anyway,  I  wanted  to 
try  it. 

“  ‘Very  well/  they  said;  ‘if  that’s  the 
way  you  feel  about  it,  we  will  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  there  is  an  opening  for 
you.’ 

“I  suppose  every  boy  who  seeks  work 
has  been  told  something  of  the  same 
sort,”  said  Mr.  Reeves.  “Unfortunately, 
it  is  often  only  a  perfunctory  phrase;  a 
formula  used  for  getting  rid  of  a  boy 
without  telling  him  the  plain  truth. 

“The  man  to  whom  he  has  applied  for 
a  job  may  know  that  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  opening;  or  he  may  know  that  he 
does  not  want  that  particular  boy.  But  he 
hates  to  say  so.  It  is  easier  to  promise 
to  let  him  know  ‘if  anything  turns  up.’ 

“That  is  not  fair  to  the  boy.  He  goes 
away,  hoping  for  something  he  is  not 
going  to  get.  Moreover,  he  realizes  after 
a  while  that  these  promises  to  ‘let  him 
know’  were  mere  empty  words.  It  under¬ 
mines  his  faith  in  all  employers;  and  it 
gives  him  at  the  very  start  a  wrong 
standard  of  business  integrity. 

“To  some  men  who  make  that  casual 
promise,  it  seems  a  trifling  matter.  But 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one.  I  re¬ 
member  how  I  felt  when  the  promise  was 
made  to  me:  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  would  hear 
from  those  men.  If  they  had  failed  me, 
it  would  have  colored  all  my  ideas  of 
business  and  of  business  men. 

“I  have  always  remembered  that  ex¬ 
perience;  and  I  have  made  it  a  point 
never  to  send  an  applicant  away  with 
the  hope  of  ‘something  turning  up,’  un¬ 
less  I  believe  that  something  will  turn  up 
for  him. 

“In  my  own  case,  my  confidence  was 
justified,  for  in  a  few  days  I  received  a 
letter  offering  me  a  position  as  shipping 
clerk.  I  think  I  covered  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  my  home  and  the  tobacco  factory 
in  record  time,”  laughed  Reeves;  “and  in 
a  short  while  I  was  at  work. 

“Mr.  Fulton  did  not  mention  pay  when 
I  applied  for  a  position;  neither  did  he 
refer  to  the  matter  when  I  reported  for 
work.  The  weeks  and  the  months  passed, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  year  later  when  the 
head  bookkeeper  asked  what  understand¬ 
ing  I  had  with  Mr.  Fulton  regarding  sal¬ 
ary.  I  replied  that  my  salary  had  not 


been  discussed,  and  that  whatever  suited 
them  would  be  pleasing  to  me.  He  asked 
me  if  a  year  was  not  a  rather  long  time 
to  work  without  some  intimation  as  to 
compensation.  He  insisted  on  my  naming 
some  figure;  so  I  suggested  seventy-five 
cents  per  day.  He  replied  that  he  had 
talked  the  matter  over  with  my  employ¬ 
ers,  and  they  wanted  me  to  receive  at 
least  ninety  cents,  and  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  to  make  it  a  dollar  per  day. 
Without  hesitation,  I  asked  him  to  settle 
upon  ninety  cents. 

“You  see,  I  was  living  at  home  and  did 
not  have  to  pay  my  expenses.  Further¬ 
more,  I  was  busy  and  did  not  have  time 
or  inclination  to  spend  money. 

“But  the  real  point  is  this:  I  wasn’t 
concerned  about  the  money  I  was  to  get. 
There  were  far  more  important  things 
to  be  considered.  I  knew  I  had  good  em¬ 
ployers,  who  would  look  after  my  inter¬ 
ests  if  I  looked  after  theirs.  And  they 
did!  I  remained  with  them  four  years; 
and  by  that  time,  young  as  I  was,  I  had 
become  superintendent  of  a  department, 
which  was  next  to  the  highest  position 
they  had  to  offer. 

“When  I  had  been  there  about  a  year, 
I  was  given  charge  of  the  commissary 
department  in  addition  to  my  other  work. 
The  commissary  was  a  store  for  selling 
food  supplies  to  the  employees.  Most  of 
them  were  negroes;  and  as  the  negroes 
would  not  get  up  in  the  morning  until 
they  had  to,  a  good  many  of  them  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  factory  without  having  had 
their  breakfast.  Then  they  would  go  to 
the  commissary  for  something  to  eat. 

“As  this  meant  that  I  must  be  on  hand 
before  the  factory  opened  for  work,  I  was 
obliged  to  get  up  before  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  commissary  was  also 
open  after  the  factory  closed,  so  it  was 
usually  eight  o’clock  or  later  when  I 
reached  home  at  night.” 

“You  did  not  have  to  take  that  extra 
job,  did  you?”  I  asked. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  said  Mr.  Reeves. 
“But  it  didn’t  hurt  me,  and  it  was  a  help 
to  my  employers. 

“At  the  very  beginning  of  my  business 
life,”  he  went  on  earnestly,  “I  realized 
the  importance  of  winning  the  friendship 
of  the  men  for  whom  I  worked!  I  do  not 
know  that  my  father  and  mother  taught 
me  that  principle  in  so  many  words;  but 
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all  the  influence  of  my  boyhood  helped 
me  to  realize  its  value.” 

“If  you  were  happy  with  your  first  em¬ 
ployers,  and  had  reached  such  a  good 
position  with  the  company,”  I  said,  “why 
did  you  leave  them?” 

“Because  I  was  still  choosing,”  laughed 
Reeves.  “By  this  time  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  me  that  the  tobacco  manufacturing 
business  was  being  acquired  by  the  large 
companies,  and  that  I  should  prepare 
for  some  other  task  in  life.  So  I  resigned 
my  position,  and  entered  school  at  Oak 
Ridge  Institute. 

“You  see,  as  I  was  not  familiar  with 
business,  other  than  tobacco,  I  realized 
the  necessity  of  again  beginning  at  the 
bottom.  I  took  a  business  course,  includ¬ 
ing  accounting  and  stenography. 

“While  at  Oak  Ridge,  I  tried  to  merit 
the  friendship  of  the  heads  of  the  school, 
just  as  I  had  tried,  when  working  at  the 
tobacco  factory,  to  make  friends  of  my 
employers. 

“At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  principals 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Hunter, 
asking  them  to  recommend  one  of  the 
students  for  a  position  as  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper.  They  recommended  me. 

“Now,  I  wanted  a  job;  and  I  wanted  it 
as  soon  as  possible!  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old  by  this  time,  and  I  was  eager 
to  get  started.  But  I  did  not  blindly  jump 
at  that  chance!  I  did  not  want  to  make 
any  false  start. 

“My  mother’s  influence  was  ineradic- 
ably  strong  in  me.  I  wanted  to  choose 
rightly  my  associates  in  business.  It 
wasn’t  that  I  was  concerned  about  get¬ 
ting  into  a  rich  and  powerful  company. 
But  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  was  going 
to  work  for  men  of  high  character;  men 
in  whom  I  could  have  confidence,  and  to 
whom  I  could  gladly  give  the  best  of 
which  I  was  capable. 

“You  know,”  Mr.  Reeves  said,  smiling, 
“it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  employers, 
as  well  as  employees,  had  to  give  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  It  is 
important  to  an  employer  to  know  what 
kind  of  person  he  is  hiring.  But  it  is 
even  more  important  to  an  employee  to 
know  something  about  the  men  who  are 
offering  him  a  job. 

“Applicants  for  positions  are  asked  a 
good  many  questions.  If  they  could  turn 


the  tables,  and  put  some  pertinent  que¬ 
ries  themselves,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
all  around. 

“I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Hunter  for  ‘refer¬ 
ences’,”  laughed  Reeves;  “but  I  did  tell 
Mr.  Holt,  one  of  the  principals  at  Oak 
Ridge,  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  was  to 
work  for  the  right  sort  of  man.  He  told 
me  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  his  student; 
that  he  knew  him  intimately  in  school, 
and  later  in  business;  in  short,”  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Professor 
Holt  unreservedly  ‘recommended’  Mr. 
Hunter  as  an  employer. 

“The  day  after  I  finished  school  I 
started  my  new  work  at  $25  a  month. 
Almost  immediately,  I  was  offered  two 
other  positions — one  at  $75  a  month,  the 
other  at  $100  a  month.  But  I  did  not 
even  consider  accepting  either  of  them. 

“In  my  business  career,”  Mr.  Reeves 
went  on,  “I  never  have  considered  the 
immediate  financial  reward.  A  few  years 
after  I  came  with  Mr.  Hunter  I  was  of¬ 
fered  $25,000  a  year  (with  a  five-year 
contract)  to  go  with  another  firm.  My 
salary  was  only  $5,000  a  year,  but  I 
stayed  where  I  was.” 

“Why?”  I  again  asked. 

“Because  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  my  business  creed,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
believe  that  a  man  should  first  make 
sure  of  two  things;  that  he  is  connected 
with  an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  faith; 
and  that  he  is  working  for,  and  with, 
men  of  integrity  and  vision. 

“If  he  is  certain  of  those  two  things, 
his  future — if  he  does  his  part — will  be 
safe  right  where  he  is.  When  I  came  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  company  was  a  new 
one.  Its  paid-in  capital  was  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  entire  staff  consisted  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  his  cousin,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hunter, 
Miss  McDonald,  the  stenographer,  and 
me. 

“But  I  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
business,  and  was  conscious  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  humanity — fabrics  ranking 
second  to  food  in  the  necessities  of  life! 
And  I  had  not  been  in  the  office  a  week 
before  I  knew  that  I  was  working  for 
men  of  the  highest  character. 

“With  these  certainties  in  my  mind,  I 
knew  that  my  own  progress  depended  on 
me.  If  I  served  the  business  ana  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  employers,  I  need  not  worry 
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Plate  III 


Louise  Galloway  Reeves 
(Wife  of  Richard  Elwell  Reeves) 
1848-1908 


Richard  Elwell  Reeves 
1825-1890 


Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves  Sallie  Reeves  McKinney  Adele  Reeves  Davis 

(Wife  of  Marvin  Coke  Reeves)  (Wife  of  Edward  Fulton  McKinney)  (Wife  of  John  Lindsay  Davis) 

1890-  1878-  1883- 


Micajah  Coke  Reeves 
1832-1921 


Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
(Wife  of  Micajah  Coke  Reeves) 
1 848-1900 


Plate  IV 


Richard  Early  Reeves 
1875-1926 


Marvin  Coke  Reeves 
1881- 


Micajah  Rufus  Reeves 
1877-1942 


Lillian  Reeves  Wyatt 
(Wife  of  Marshall  B.  Wyatt) 
1891- 


Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves 
1884-1946 


Charles  Mercer  Reeves 


1879-1949 


John  Mercer  Reeves 
1  887- 
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OLD  SILOAM  HOMEPLACE 
(an  artist’s  impression  from  a  verbal  description) 
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Plate  XI 
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about  my  own  interests. 

“The  office  was  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  then  a  comparatively  small 
town;  and  I  did  one  thing  which  shows 
that  my  mother’s  influence  was  still 
strong:  My  salary  was  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  and  I  paid  eighteen  a 
month  to  live  at  the  best  boarding-house 
in  town. 

“Not  that  I  had  social  ambitions!”  he 
laughed.  “Even  if  I  had  cherished  any, 
I  should  not  have  had  time  to  pursue 
them.  I  had  no  regular  business  hours. 
I  worked  all  day — and  as  much  of  the 
night  as  was  necessary  to  get  things  done. 

“The  office  force  was  so  small,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  that  I  was  brought  into 
close  contact  with  Mr.  Hunter.  He  him¬ 
self  worked  very  hard,  too  hard  for  his 
strength.  He  died  a  few  years  later.  He 
had  worked  himself  into  a  young  man’s 
grave.” 

“How  did  you  escape?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I  had  a  stronger  constitution, 
to  start  with.  I  had  good  health,  and  I 
have  taken  care  of  it.  About  two  years 
after  I  came  with  the  company  I  was 
sent  up  here  to  take  charge  of  the  New 
York  end  of  the  business.  It  meant  a 
good  deal  of  responsibiilty,  added  to  hard 
work,  and  I  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
it.  The  doctor  said  I  must  get  out  of  doors 
more,  so  I  bought  a  saddle  horse.  I  still 
worked  long  hours  at  the  office;  but  then 
I  would  go  for  a  ride.  Often  it  was  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  I  had  the 
bridle  paths  in  Central  Park  all  to  my¬ 
self;  but  I  rode,  just  the  same. 

“Every  member  of  my  family  has  a 
saddle  horse,  and  we  ride  together.  That, 
by  the  way,  brings  up  a  point  which  I  re¬ 
gard  as  important  to  happiness  as  to 
health.  My  week-ends  belong  to  the  fam¬ 
ily.  We  live  out  in  the  country;  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  Mrs.  Reeves,  the 
children,  and  I  go  into  the  woods  for  a 
long  horseback  ride.  Sunday  mornings  we 
all  go  to  church  and  Sunday-school.  In 
the  afternoon  we  go  into  the  woods 
again.  We  have  a  genuine  family  life, 
which  contributes  to  good  health  as  well 
as  to  happiness.” 

“Why  do  you  go  to  Sunday-school?”  I 
asked. 

Mr.  Reeves  quickly  replied,  “Because  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  Sunday-school 


for  an  hour  on  Sunday  is  the  most  whole¬ 
some  place  on  earth  for  children;  and 
Mrs.  Reeves  and  I  feel  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  our  neighbors  to  assume  the 
full  responsibility  of  Sunday  training. 

“The  ‘tired  business  man’  often  thinks 
he  is  too  tired  to  pay  much  attention  to 
his  family.  But  that  is  my  way  of  resting 
from  the  cares  of  business.  I  think  it 
must  be  a  pretty  good  way,  for  I  doubt 
if  I  have  been  kept  away  from  business 
by  sickness  as  much  as  ten  days  in 
twenty-five  years. 

“Perhaps,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  “the 
results  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  if  I 
did  not  have  a  wonderful  family.  But  it 
just  happens  that  I  have.  You  see,”  he 
smiled  again,  “my  wife  is  the  best  of  all 
evidences  that  my  mother  taught  me  to 
choose  carefully,  in  selecting  my  associ¬ 
ates.  That  is  the  most  important  choice 
any  man  has  to  make;  and  I  was  su¬ 
premely  fortunate  in  mine. 

“In  fact,  I  always  have  been  fortunate 
in  this  matter  of  choosing  associates.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  an  invaluable  friend  to  me. 
He  not  only  gave  me  opportunities  in  the 
way  of  promotion  but  he  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  acquire  stock  in  the 
company.  He  loaned  me  the  money,  and 
allowed  me  to  pay  off  the  debt  as  I  was 
able. 

“After  his  death,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Vaughn 
did  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a 
banker  in  Greensboro.  Officially,  he  was 
president  of  our  company,  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board;  however,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  the  active  managing  head. 
As  our  capital  increased,  Mr.  Vaughn  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  use  his  credit  to  acquire 
more  stock  for  myself. 

“You  see  how  it  works  out.  Because  I 
had  faith  in  the  business  and  confidence 
in  the  men  who  controlled  it,  I  could  and 
did  do  everything  in  my  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  interests.  Before  I  had  a  single 
share  of  stock  in  it,  I  felt  just  as  loyal 
to  it  as  if  it  were  my  own  business. 
Naturally,  that  had  its  effect  on  my  work. 
And,  just  as  naturally,  it  had  its  effect 
on  my  employers.  I  wanted  to  be  really 
in  the  business,  and  they  helped  me  to 
realize  this  wish. 

“That  has  become  a  custom  with  this 
company.  The  younger  members  of  the 
organization  are  encouraged  to  become 
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stockholders.  The  heads  of  departments 
have  a  financial  interest  in  this  business. 
We  feel  that  this  is  good  for  them  and 
good  for  the  company. 

“We  have  a  sort  of  unwritten  rule  here, 
which  I  think  is  a  wise  one,  but  which  is 
not  a  common  one.  It  is  understood  that 
the  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
department  heads  are  to  invest  most  of 
their  money  in  this  business.  The  active 
officers  of  our  company  actually  have  an 
agreement  among  themselves  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  they  will  first  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  executive  committee  before 
they  invest  a  dollar  on  the  outside,  or 
accept  an  outside  office  or  directorship, 
except  in  welfare  organizations. 

“We  want  a  man’s  interest — his  undi¬ 
vided  interest.  We  want  his  allegiance. 
And  we  also  want  men  who  have  faith  in 
the  business. 

“If  a  man  has  not  enough  confidence 
in  our  enterprise  to  put  his  own  money 
into  it,  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  think  it 
is  worthy  of  his  best  service.  And  if  he 
does  put  his  money  into  it,  he  has  an 
added  incentive  to  do  his  utmost  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  success  of  the  business. 

“In  this  organization  we  follow  that 
well-known  advice :  ‘Put  all  your  eggs  into 
one  basket — and  then  watch  the  basket!’ 
We  do  more  than  watch  it.  All  of  us  help 
to  carry  it  and  to  add  to  its  store  of  re¬ 
sources.  The  growth  of  the  organization 
seems  to  show  that  the  principle  is  a 
good  one.” 

“I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question,” 
I  said.  “You  certainly  picked  the  right 
kind  of  employer  when  you  chose  Mr. 
Hunter.  But  a  great  many  boys  and 
young  men  are  not  so  fortunate.  If  you 
had  found  yourself  working  for  a  man 
who  did  not  conform  to  your  ideas  of 
what  an  employer  should  be,  what  would 
you  have  done?” 

“I  would  have  resigned,  with  due  no¬ 
tice!”  said  Mr.  Reeves  emphatically.  “But 
first,  I  would  have  made  sure  that  the 
fault  did  not  rest  with  me  instead  of 
with  my  employer. 

“I  think  it  comes  to  this:  Too  many 
people — older  men  as  well  as  the  begin¬ 
ners — take  a  position  because  of  the 
salary  that  goes  with  it.  They  will  leave 
one  place,  and  go  to  another  which  pays 
more,  just  because  it  does  pay  more. 


“I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  A  position 
is  worth  what  the  men  behind  it  are 
worth.  If  I  were  beginning  all  over  again, 
I  would  do  just  as  I  did  before.  I  would 
not  ‘pick  out  a  job.’  I  would  choose  a 
business  and  an  employer!  I  would 
neither  ask,  nor  care,  what  he  was  to  pay 
me.  I  would  know  that  my  future  would 
depend  on  me,  provided  I  made  a  wise 
choice  of  a  place  to  begin. 

“I  say  again,  that  when  my  mother 
taught  us  as  children  to  choose  the  right 
kind  of  associates,  she  was  really  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  my  business  life.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  my 
whole  life.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  one 
for  all  fathers  and  mothers  to  give  their 
children.” 


Clippings  from  the  Daily  News  Record 
Feb.  28,  1926 

BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OF 

RICHARD  E.  REEVES 

LAMENT  HIS  PASSING 


Ridley  Watts,  M.  J.  Warner, 
W.  F.  Adams,  E.  S.  Cruttenden, 
and  Others,  Pay  Tribute 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Richard 
E.  Reeves,  president  of  the  Hunter  Manu¬ 
facturing  &  Commission  Co.,  was  a  shock 
to  the  men  important  in  the  market 
whom  it  was  possible  to  reach  over  the 
Sunday  holiday.  High  tribute  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Reeves’  great  ability  as  a  mer¬ 
chant.  Men  who  knew  him  well  paid 
even  higher  tribute  to  his  personal  char¬ 
acter. 

Ridley  Watts,  of  Ridley  Watts  &  Co., 
said: 

“I  am  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Richard  E.  Reeves.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  textile 
industry,  not  only  through  his  leadership 
in  the  up-building  of  the  Hunter  Mfg. 
&  Commission  Co.,  but  also  through  his 
close  connections  with  many  of  the 
Southern  mill  interests. 

“In  the  passing  on  of  Mr.  Reeves  the 
entire  industry  loses  a  man  of  high 
ideals,  and  one  who  was  always  ready  to 
do  his  part  not  only  in  working  for  those 
whom  he  represented,  but  also  in  co¬ 
perating  with  other  interests. 

“The  same  ideals  which  governed  Mr. 
Reeves  in  his  business  life  controlled  his 
personal  life  in  the  community  in  which 
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he  lived — where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  helpful  and  constructive  work.” 

Speaking  for  Converters 

M.  J.  Warner,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
verters’  Association,  said: 

‘‘The  cotton  goods  market  experiences 
a  great  misfortune  in  the  untimely  death 
of  Richard  E.  Reeves.  I  had  learned  to 
appreciate  him  as  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  the  news  of  his  death  is  a  personal 
shock  to  me. 

A  Neighbor’s  Comment 

W.  F.  Adams,  of  the  American  Bleached 
Goods  Co.  and  a  neighbor  of  the  Reeves 
family  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  said: 

‘‘Richard  E.  Reeves  was  a  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman  —  high  integrity, 
charitable,  always  agreeable.  He  had  a 
kind  word  for  everybody — big  or  little. 

“He  gave  a  great  deal  to  charity,  his 
activities  along  these  lines  being  large, 
although  he  modestly  kept  the  details  to 
himself.  He  was  a  great  character,  both 
in  and  out  of  business.  His  death  is  a 
deep-felt  loss  to  the  dry  goods  trade,  and 
to  those  out  here  in  Summit  who  were 
his  friends  and  neighbors.” 

Edmond  S.  Cruttenden,  of  M.  C.  D. 
Borden  &  Sons,  said: 

“Richard  E.  Reeves  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  us  all.  He  was  a  sterling 
character,  a  man  of  unusual  abilities.” 

Harry  P.  Bonties,  president  of  Claflin’s 
Incorporated,  said: 

“Richard  E.  Reeves  was  a  fine  man, 
highly  regarded  by  all.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  death.” 

David  W.  Jarvis,  of  Jarvis,  Loomis  & 
Dunbar: 

“A  masterful,  sterling  character,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Reeves  held  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  dry  goods  district.” 

William  D.  Judson,  of  Parker,  Wilder 
&  Co.  and  president  of  the  Association 
of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New 
York: 

“To  me  and  the  many  others  whom 
Mr.  Reeves  had  been  associated  with  in 
the  past,  his  death  is  a  great  personal 
loss.  The  mills  represented  in  the  great 
organization  which  he  built  up  will  feel 
the  loss.” 

Marvelous  Growth 

The  growth  of  the  Hunter  Mfg.  &  Com¬ 
mission  Co.  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Reeves  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  industry, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
goods  business.  From  such  meager  be¬ 
ginnings,  it  broadened  out  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  approximately  2,000,000 
spindles,  merchandising  fully  one-fifth 
of  the  cloth  production  of  the  South. 

About  the  first  of  1914*,  the  main  office 
of  the  Hunter  company  was  moved  to 
New  York,  from  Greensboro. 

*  1908  Is  more  accurate. 


Mr.  Reeves  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York;  a  member  of  the 
Merchants  Club,  and  a  member  of  Bal- 
tusrol  Country  Club.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Canoe  Brook 
Country  Club,  of  Summit,  N.  J.  R.  E. 
Reeves  was  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
to  which  he  had  given  much  attention. 


IIF-IV2  MICAJAH  RUFUS 
REEVES  second  son  of  Mica  j  ah 
Coke  and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
Reeves  was  born  in  the  old  Reeves 
home  in  Siloam,  N.  C.  on  July  9, 
1877.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  in  Mt.  Airy  and  at  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  in  North  Carolina. 
He  went  to  New  York  in  1910  with 
the  old  Hunter  Manufacturing  and 
Commission  Company  of  which  his 
late  brother  Richard  Early  Reeves 
was  long  president. 

In  1919  the  firm  of  Reeves  Jen- 
ings  and  Co.  was  formed  and  about 
a  year  later  the  firm  of  Reeves 
Brothers  was  founded.  Micajah 
Reeves  as  president  and  his  brother 
John  Mercer  Reeves  associated 
with  him. 

The  companies  represented  by 
Reeves  Brothers  were  among  the 
foremost  in  preparing  themselves 
for  the  utmost  service  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  war  emergency. 

Reeves’  units  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  supply  for  Army 
twills  and  for  other  strategic  fab¬ 
rics. 

Micajah  Reeves  was  president  of 
Mill’s  Mill  of  Greenwood  South 
Carolina,  of  Mill’s  Mill  of  Wood¬ 
ruff,  S.  C.  and  president  of  Fair 
Forest  Finishing  Company,  also  a 
director  of  Osage  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Grace  Cotton  Mill  Co. 
and  of  the  Warrior  Duck  Mills  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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For  many  years  Mica j  ah  Reeves 
made  his  home  at  the  Lotos  Club 
in  New  York  City,  but  spent  most 
of  his  week-ends  with  his  brother 
Richard  Early  Reeves’  family  in 
Summit,  New  Jersey. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Club,  the  Merchants’  Club 
in  New  York  and  the  Baltusrol  Golf 
Club  at  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Mica  j  ah  Reeves  was  of  a  retiring 
nature  and  seldom  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  get  into  the  lime-light.  One 
of  the  rare  exceptions  was  when,  a 
year  before  his  death  he  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  Campaign  of  Greater  New 
York  in  the  textile  district.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Boy  Scout  work 
and  had  for  a  number  of  years  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  the  cause. 

At  the  death  of  Micajah  Reeves, 
the  office  personnel,  wishing  to  do 
something  in  his  memory  then,  the 
management  together  with  them, 
decided  to  erect  at  Alpine  Scout 
Training  Center  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Reeves  Leadership  Training  Lodge 
in  memory  of  their  former  asso¬ 
ciate  and  employer. 

A  plaque  placed  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  lobby  of  this  training 
center  bears  the  inscription: 

Micajah  Rufus  Reeves 
Leadership  Training  Lodge 

Dedicated  to  the  training  of  Youth 
for  God  and  Country 
Through  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
April  4th,  1948. 

This  Training  Center  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  training  of  leaders 
in  Boy  Scouts  work.  Men  gathered 
from  all  over  the  country — that 
they  may  become  more  efficient 
leaders  of  Youth  in  their  various 
communities. 

When  Reeves  Brothers  Mills — 


Mill’s  Mill  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Mill’s 
Mill  No.  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C.,  and 
Fair  Forest  Finishing  Co.  received 
the  Army  and  Navy  Awards  on 
March  27th,  1943,  this  tribute  was 
made  to  the  founder: 

The  present  Reeves  organization  owes 
much  of  its  vision  and  perseverence  to 
the  late  M.  R.  Reeves,  its  founder.  Until 
his  death  in  September,  1942,  Mr. 
Reeves  was  an  outstanding  figure  not 
only  in  his  own  organization  but  in  the 
entire  cotton  textile  industry.  Beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  his  keen  fore¬ 
sight  was  a  stirring  factor  in  preparing 
the  various  Reeves  units  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  they  are  now  playing  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  M.  R. 
Reeves  could  not  have  been  present  on 
March  27th  to  witness  and  participate 
in  the  award  of  Army-Navy  “E’s”  to 
the  three  plants  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
build. 

These  tributes  are  given  to  show 
the  esteem  in  which  M.  R.  Reeves 
was  held  by  his  associates  in  busi¬ 
ness,  his  employees,  and  friends. 

He  was  helpful  in  every  way 
possible  all  his  life  to  his  family. 
Having  never  married,  the  welfare 
of  his  brothers,  sister,  sisters-in- 
law  and  nieces  and  nephews  was 
his  chief  thought. 

A  number  of  years  before  his 
death  he  set  up  a  Trust  Fund  for 
23  members  of  the  family. 

The  phenominal  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Reeves  Brothers  before 
and  since  his  death  has  caused  the 
dividends  of  these  Trusts  to  exceed 
even  his  dreams. 

How  grateful  each  relative  is  for 
his  forethought  in  providing  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare. 

He  also  set  up  annuities  for 
others  who  are  deeply  grateful  to 
his  memory. 

He  assisted  many  relatives  out- 
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side  his  own  family  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  many  other  ways. 

One  wonders  how  one  man  in  a 
short  life-time  could  have  done  so 
much. 

Mica j  ah  Rufus  Reeves  died  of 
heart  trouble  in  Doctor’s  Hospital, 
New  York,  September  7th,  1942. 
Interment  was  in  Mt.  Airy,  North 
Carolina. 


A  TWENTY-MILE  WALK 

When  Aunt  Vickie,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Early 
Reeves,  died  in  the  home  of  Micajah  C.  Reeves 
in  Mt.  Airy,  it  was  a  very  busy  time  of  the 
year,  about  the  middle  of  May,  I  think.  The 
horses  were  kept  so  busy  on  the  farm,  getting 
tobacco  land  ready  for  planting,  that  when 
they  found  about  four  o’clock  A.M.  that  Aunt 
Vickie  (Mrs.  Jeremiah  Early  Reeves)  had  died 
in  her  sleep,  Mike  (Micajah  Rufus)  walked  the 
20  miles  to  Siloam  to  have  the  grave  dug.  They 
knew  they  would  have  to  use  the  horses  the 
next  day  to  go  for  the  funeral  and  burial. 

How  surprised  we  were  when  Mike  came  to 
the  door  of  our  home  at  Siloam  about  eleven 
o’clock  A.M.  after  walking  the  20  miles  since 
four  o’clock  A.M. 

S.  R.  McK. 


IIF-IV3  CHARLES  MERCER 
REEVES  (Always  known  as 
Charlie) ,  third  son  of  Micajah  Coke 
Reeves  and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
Reeves,  was  born  at  Siloam,  Surry 
County,  N.  C.,  July  21,  1879. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  of 
age  his  father  moved  to  Mt.  Airy, 
where  he  could  give  his  children 
better  educational  advantages. 

Charlie  attended  the  schools  in 
Mt.  Airy,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  and 
State  College. 

He  went  to  Sanford,  in  1910 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  Real 
Estate  and  Lumber  business.  And 
for  some  time  was  associated  with 
the  Carolina  Coal  Company  at 
Cumnock. 

He  was  happily  married  Sept. 
15,  1917,  to  Suzanne  Purvis  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  who  had  taught  at 
Woman’s  College,  Greensboro,  N. 


C.,  Bernard  College,  New  York,  and 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

To  this  union  was  born: 

V1  Charles  Mercer  Reeves,  Jr. 
Feb.  14,  1919 

V2  Suzanne  Purvis  Reeves,  b. 
May  26, 1921  and  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  year 

V3  Mary  Carolyn  Reeves, 
December  25,  1926. 

Charlie  possessed  fine,  loyal 
qualities  that  endeared  him  to  all 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 
His  gentleness,  his  kindness  to  his 
father  who  lived  to  be  89  years  of 
age,  was  beautiful  to  observe. 

He  possessed  a  deep  spiritual 
quality  to  a  marked  degree  known 
to  those  most  closely  associated 
with  him. 

He  had  a  pleasing,  saving  sense 
of  humor,  forgiving  in  his  nature, 
an  appreciation  for  the  beautiful 
in  literature  and  nature. 

He  was  a  loving  father,  brother, 
and  friend,  for  in  his  heart  was  the 
spirit  of  kindness. 

Charlie  Mercer  Reeves  died,  sud¬ 
denly,  April  20th,  1949,  mourned 
by  his  family  and  a  host  of  friends. 

S.  R.  McK. 


Charles  Mercer  Reeves  and  Susan 
(Suzanne)  Eastin  Purvis  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  September  15,  1917  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  died  April 
20,  1949. 

Susan  Purvis  Reeves  was  the 
daughter  of  Susan  Amanda  Eastin 
Purvis  and  George  Edward  Purvis, 
and  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sept.  13,  1882.  Her  grandmother, 
Susan  Amanda  Galloway,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  Nov.  28,  1848  to  John 
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Donelson  Eastin,  who  was  a  direct 
descendent  of  John  Donelson,  1st. 
the  progenitor  of  the  Donelson 
family  in  America.  He  was  a  native 
of  London  and  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  persuits.  He  came  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  from  England  about  1670, 
finally  settling  on  the  Delaware 
Bay  or  river  where  he  married 
Catherine  Davies,  daughter  of 
Davis  Davies,  a  farmer  of  Summit 
Ridge,  New  Castle  County,  Del. 
They  had  two  children,  John  and 
Mary.  This  John  served  as  burgess 
from  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia, 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  1769  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
which  war  he  was  a  Colonel.  Susan 
Purvis  and  Charles  Mercer  Reeves 
had  three  children: 

V1  On  Oct.  12,  1940,  Charles 
Mercer  Reeves,  Jr.  married  Sarah 
Frances  Crosby,  daughter  of  David 
Pierce  Crosby  and  Pearl  Myers 
Crosby  (Heath)  of  Chester,  S.  C. 
Three  children  have  been  born  of 
this  marriage:  VI1  Charles  Mercer, 
3rd.,  born  March  12,  1943,  VI2 
David  Crosby,  born  Oct.  22,  1946, 
and  VIs  Suzanne,  born  Nov.  1, 1947. 

V2  Suzanne  Purvis  Reeves  1921- 
1923. 

V3  Mary  Carolyn  Reeves  m.  Sam¬ 
uel  Quincy  Bass  May  8,  1952. 

Newspaper  Clipping 

The  bride,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Reeves  of  Sanford 
and  the  late  Mr.  Reeves,  attended 
St.  Mary’s  school  in  Raleigh,  was 
graduated  from  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill.  Recently  she  has 
served  as  director  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Steele  Street  Methodist 
church  and  has  been  leader  of  a 
Girl  Scout  troop. 

The  groom,  who  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bass  of  Mont¬ 


gomery,  Ala.,  is  a  graduate  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  in  Auburn,  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
navy  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  Southern  Pine  Association  of 
New  Orleans.  After  June  1  he  and 
his  wife  will  be  located  in  Silsbee, 
Texas. 


III7-IV4  MARVIN  COKE 
REEVES,  fourth  son  of  Micajah 
Coke  and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
Reeves,  was  born  at  Siloam,  Surry 
County,  N.  C.,  July  8,  1881. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Mount 
Airy,  N.  C.  He  attended  school 
there,  and  later  attended  Oak 
Ridge,  N.  C.  Thereafter,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  near  Mt.  Airy 
and  took  over  the  management  of 
the  farm,  as  by  this  time  his  father 
was  aging,  and  had  been  physically 
incapacitated  by  a  fall. 

Marvin  Coke  was  happily  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sarah  Myrtle  Spaugh, 
daughter  of  John  Edwin  and  Sarah 
Long  Spaugh  of  Mt.  Airy,  on  March 
1,  1911.  To  this  union  were  born 
six  children: 

V1  Marvin  Coke,  H,  born  at  Mt.  Airy, 
N.C. 

V2  John  Edwin,  born  at  Mt.  Airy 

V3  Mary  Mercer,  born  at  Mt.  Airy 

V4  Elizabeth  Early,  born  at  Mt.  Airy 

V5  Thomas  Long,  born  at  Lemon 
Springs,  N.C. 

V0  Jeremiah  Bascom,  born  at  Sanford, 
N.C. 

After  marriage,  they  continued 
to  live  in  the  Reeves’  home  near 
Mt.  Airy,  and  assumed  the  care  of 
Marvin’s  father,  the  home  and  the 
farm.  Where  the  father  lived  was 
home  for  all  the  family, — a  hos¬ 
pitable  home  where  family  and 
friends  loved  to  go  and  where  they 
found  a  gracious  welcome. 
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In  April,  1917,  the  family  moved 
to  Lemon  Springs,  N.  C.,  a  more 
productive  farming  section,  later 
moving  to  close-by  Sanford,  N.  C., 
where  Mica j  ah  Coke  Reeves  died 
January  8,  1921,  at  the  age  of  89 
years.  During  these  years  Marvin 
was  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
wholesale  mercantile  business. 

Just  as  the  economic  depression 
that  began  in  1929  developed,  the 
children  one  by  one  reached  college 
age.  Times  were  hard,  but  along 
with  thousands  of  other  families, 
hard  work,  self-sacrifice,  ambition 
and  determination  on  the  part  of 
all  sent  the  children  to  college,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  fine  and  use¬ 
ful  citizens  they  are  making. 

About  1944,  to  help  fulfill  the 
desire  of  Tom  (stationed  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II)  to 
raise  cattle,  Marvin  purchased  a 
large  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Pitts- 
boro,  N.  C.  He  retains  a  portion  of 
this  fine  dairy  farm  for  his  home, 
while  Tom  and  Jerry  now  own  and 
manage  the  farms  proper. 

Marvin  is  a  broad-minded  fun 
loving  individualist,  having  a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  enables  him  to  enjoy 
life;  to  be  at  home  in  any  situation 
or  group,  to  be  witty  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  A  Methodist  of  life-long  con¬ 
viction,  he  is  stubborn  in  his 
impatience  of  self-seeking  and  dis¬ 
honesty.  Called  by  his  first  name 
by  his  grandchildren,  they  pay  him 
the  compliment  of  thinking  him 
good  company. 

At  this  writing,  Marvin  and 
Myrtle,  as  always,  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  affairs  of  home. 


Issue  of  Marvin  Coke  and  Myrtle 
(Spaugh)  Reeves: 

V1  Marvin  Coke  Reeves  n  was  born  De¬ 


cember  29,  1911,  at  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.  He 
attended  grammar  and  high  school  in 
Sanford,  where  his  family  had  moved 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree,  with  major  in  English 
from  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo., 
1933.  His  first  position  was  that  of 
teacher  of  English  in  Sanford,  N.C. 
High  School.  Served  as  Lieutenant, 
Senior  Grade,  in  U.  S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  Married  Dorothy  Gray, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  F. 
Gray,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  September  28, 
1941.  Issue:  Marvin  Coke  Reeves  III, 
(VI)1  born  November  5,  1942.  At  present 
lives  in  Houston,  Texas.  Married  2d, 
Lynne  Martin,  of  Houston,  Texas  on 
June  16,  1951.  (VI)2  Mary  Lynn  b.  Mar. 
1952. 

V2  John  Edwin  Reeves,  born  in  Mt.  Airy, 
N.C.  June  15,  1913.  Grammar  and  High 
School  at  Sanford,  N.C.  Finished  at 
N.C.  State  in  textile  manufacturing  in 
1935.  Went  to  work  in  Woodruff,  S.C. 
in  1935.  In  1938  married  Jeneil  Beason 
of  Woodruff,  S.C.  Issue:  i.  John  Edwin, 
(VI)1  born  in  Woodruff,  S.C.;  ii.  Caro¬ 
lyn  Hawthorn,  (VI)2  born  in  Woodruff; 
iii.  Jane  Mercer,  (VI)8  born  in  Summit, 
N.J.  Lived  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  from 
1943  to  1947,  then  moved  to  Summit, 
N.J.  where  he  now  lives. 

Carolyn  Jeneil  (Beason)  Reeves, 
daughter  of  Robert  Tolliver  Beason  and 
Carrie  Josephine  Bryson,  of  Woodruff, 
S.C.,  was  born  December  7,  1914.  She 
attended  grammar  school  and  high 
school  in  Woodruff  and  graduated 
from  high  in  Chester,  S.C.  Attended 
Erskine  College,  and  graduated  from 
Winthrope  College  in  the  class  of  1936 
with  A.B.  degree.  On  graduating  did 
one  year  of  Social  work,  then  secre¬ 
tarial  work  for  a  short  period.  Married 
John  E.  Reeves  in  July,  1938. 

V3  Mary  Mercer  Reeves,  born  April  10, 
1915,  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.  Attended  Sanford, 
N.C.  schools.  Received  B.S.  in  Music  at 
Woman’s  College  of  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1935.  Taught  Public  School 
music  in  Washington,  N.C.  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.  Married  August  26,  1938, 
Charles  Spence  Hubbard.  Issue:  i.  Mar¬ 
tha  Anne,  (VI)1  born  December  22, 
1939;  ii.  Charles  Spence,  Jr.,  (VI)2  born 
July  31,  1941;  iii.  Thomas  Edwin,  (VI)3 
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born  July  10,  1944;  iv.  John  Spaugh, 
(VI)4  born  August  1,  1950. 

Charles  Spence  Hubbard  was  born  in 
Sanford,  December  12,  1913.  Attended 
Sanford  Schools.  Received  A.B.  at 
U.  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Three  years 
as  Divinity  Student  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C.;  Methodist  Minister — 
Roseboro  charge,  1939-1945,  Hillsboro, 
1945-1951.  Son  of  Archibald  Monroe 
and  Mina  (York)  Hubbard. 

V4  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1917  in  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.  At¬ 
tended  Grammar  and  High  School  in 
Sanford,  N.C.  Graduated  at  Woman’s 
College  U.  N.  C.  at  Greensboro,  N.C. 
in  1938  with  A.B.,  Major  in  Art.  Taught 
Art  in  Durham  City  Schools.  Married 
Robert  Landis  Lyon,  July,  1940.  Lives 
in  Durham,  N.C.  Issue:  (VI)1  Linda 
Reeves  Lyon,  born  December  12,  1942 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Lyon  (VI)2  born 
July  26,  1951.  Since  marriage,  has  taken 
additional  courses  in  Art,  and  has,  as  a 
a  hobby,  done  creative  work,  particu¬ 
larly  in  watercolor  painting. 

Robert  Landis  Lyon,  son  of  William 
Clarence  Lyon  and  Mary  (Hinton) 
Lyon  was  born  July  26,  1913,  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.  He  attended  City  Schools  and 
finished  at  Fishbourne  Military  School, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Early  Reeves  July,  1940,  and  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.  He  is  President  of  W.  C. 
Lyon  Hardware  Company. 

V5  Thomas  Long  Reeves,  fifth  child  of 
Myrtle  Spaugh  and  Marvin  Coke 
Reeves,  was  born  December  12,  1918  at 
Lemon  Springs,  N.C.  At  an  early  age 
he  moved  to  Sanford,  where  he  attend¬ 
ed  grammar  and  high  schools.  At¬ 
tended  Westminster  College,  Fulton, 
Mo.  1935-36,  transferring  to  N.  C.  State 
College  where  he  graduated  in  1940 
with  B.S.  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Worked  two  years  for  N.C.  Agricultural 
extension  service  before  volunteering 
for  U.  S.  Army  in  February,  1942.  Com¬ 
missioned  2d  Lt.  Corps  of  Engineers 
Sept.  1942.  Served  over  three  years  in 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  The  Philippine 
Islands  and  Japan.  Attained  rank  of 
Captain.  Honorably  discharged  April 
1946.  Married  Jean  Holdridge  March  2, 
1946.  Issue:  Lillian  Kay,  (VI)1  born 
November  12,  1949,  Sarah  Spaugh 


(VI)2,  b.  Apr.  18,  1952  and  Melissa 
Jane  (VI)8,  b.  July  1,  1953.  Now  a 
dairy  farmer  in  Chatham  County, 
North  Carolina. 

Jean  Holdridge  Reeves,  wife  of 
Thomas  Long  Reeves,  fourth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Lillian  Mary 
Johnston  (whose  parents  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  South  Dakota, 
and  she  herself  staked  a  claim  there) 
and  Roy  Cary  Holdridge  of  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1920. 
Attended  Grammar  School  there; 
graduated  from  H.  S.  and  Wesleyan 
University  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  where 
she  had  moved  in  1934.  Served  as 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Councellor  and 
Home  Management  House  Director 
while  doing  graduate  work  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut.  M.  S.  in  Home 
Management  and  Nursery  School  in 
1943.  Taught  Nursery  School  at  Gads 
Hill  Community  Center,  Chicago,  Ill. 
before  entering  American  Red  Cross  as 
recreation  worker.  Served  in  New 
Guinea  and  Philippines  during  World 
War  II.  Married  Thomas  Long  Reeves 
March  2,  1946. 

V0  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves,  born  San¬ 
ford,  N.C.  August  13,  1924  is  the  sixth 
and  youngest  child  of  Marvin  Coke  and 
Sarah  Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves.  Reared 
in  Sanford,  N.C.  and  on  his  father’s 
farm  at  Lemon  Springs,  near  Sanford. 
He  attended  Greenwood  School,  San¬ 
ford  High  School  and  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  Moved  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  1943  to  Pittsboro,  N.C.  In  1944 
entered  the  Army  as  a  private.  Attained 
rank  of  First  Sergeant  in  the  11th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  Service  Battery, 
24th  Division.  Returned  from  military 
duty  in  Japan  in  1946.  Married  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1946  to  Sophia  Ann  Gregson. 
Two  sons:  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves, 
Jr.  (VI)1,  born  Lee  Co.  N.C.  Oct.  21, 
1948,  and  William  Dourdan  Reeves, 
(VI)2,  born  Durham  Co.,  N.C.  March  6, 
1950.  He  is  now  living  in  Pittsboro,  N.C. 

Sophia  Ann  Gregson,  wife  of  Jere¬ 
miah  Bascom  Reeves,  was  born  Jan.  13, 
1924  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  the  eldest 
child  of  William  David  and  Willkings 
Smith  Gregson.  She  was  educated  at 
Sanford,  N.C.  schools  and  at  Louisburg 
College,  Louisburg,  N.C.  She  was  em- 
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ployed  by  National  Bank  of  Sanford. 
Married  Jerry  B.  Reeves  in  Sanford 
Oct.  18,  1946. 


Sarah  Myrtle  Spaugh,  wife  of  Marvin 
Coke  Reeves,  born  at  Mt.  Airy,  Surry  Co., 
North  Carolina,  was  the  second  of  six 
daughters  of  John  Edwin  Spaugh  and 
Sarah  (Long)  Spaugh.  She  grew  up  in 
Mount  Airy  and  attended  High  School 
there.  She  received  her  college  education 
at  Asheville  Normal  Junior  College,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.C.  and  Normal  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute,  (now  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina)  at  Greensboro, 
N.C.  (1909) 

Her  paternal  forefathers  were  of  the 
early  Moravians,  who  founded  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Salem,  N.C.  in  the  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Her  mother’s  people, — Longs,  Franks, 
Grimes,  Leonards,  Berriers, — settled,  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  part  of  North  Carolina  which  is  now 
Davidson  and  surrounding  counties.  (This 
was  originally  Bladen  County,  later  Row¬ 
an,  before  being  divided  further.) 


Excursus:  SPAUGH. 

1.  Adam  Spach  was  born  January  20, 
1720,  in  Lower  Alsace.  His  father,  also 
Adam,  was  a  weaver  of  damask.  He  came 
with  his  father  to  America  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  married  in 
1752  at  a  little  town  near  Frederick, 
Maryland.  His  wife  was  Maria  Elizabeth 
Hueter  (1731-1799)  who  came  over  from 
Hiffenhardt,  Wurtenburg  in  1749  to  Bal¬ 
timore. 

They  came  to  North  Carolina  with  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Salem  in  1754. 
Their  memoirs  are  written  into  the  Salem 
Diary  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

2.  John  Adam  Spach  married  Catherina 
Tesch  1753-1820 

3.  John  George  Spaugh  married  Maria 
Sarah  Schor 

4.  Traugott  Spaugh  married  Nancy  Hanes, 
fought  in  Civil  War,  and  saw  Lee  sur¬ 
render. 

5.  John  Edwin  Spaugh  b.  Jan.  13,  1862 
d.  Dec.  24,  1903  married  Sarah  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Long  b.  Sept.  16,  1862  d.  March 
11,  1940 


6.  Myrtle  Spaugh  1890,  married  1911, 
Marvin  Coke  Reeves  1881. 

(See  Spaugh  Genealogy) 


IIP-IV5  JEREMIAH  BASCOM 
REEVES,  fifth  son  of  Mica j ah  Coke 
and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer  Reeves, 
was  born  November  1st.,  1884,  and 
died  November  7th.,  1946.  He  was 
married  to  Louise  Calkins,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benton  and  Ludelda  Osborne 
Calkins,  September  15th,  1942  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  To  them  was  born  a 
son,  Jeremiah  Early  Krug  Reeves, 
VI1  on  June  30th.,  1943,  in  Fulton, 
Mo.  where  they  established  their 
home.  He  was  Prof,  of  English  at 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 
for  thirty  years.  After  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  his  wife  Louise  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Fulton,  Mo.  for 
about  three  years.  She  then  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Joseph  with  her  son. 
On  January  15th,  1952  she  married 
William  Kimberlin,  a  lawyer  of  St. 
Joseph. 

MEMORIES  OF 

JEREMIAH  BASCOM  REEVES 

Memory  takes  me  back  to  the 
time  when  Jerry  Reeves  was  a 
young  boy  in  the  home  of  his 
father  and  mother. 

His  devotion  to  his  mother, 
who  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
a  number  of  years  before  she  died 
in  1900,  when  he  was  in  his  early 
teens,  was  beautiful.  Jerry  never 
seemed  to  tire  sitting  by  her  bed¬ 
side,  reading  aloud  to  her  or  doing 
any  and  everything  to  make  her 
comfortable.  Often  his  mother 
would  ask  him  to  sing  to  her.  It 
seems  I  can  almost  hear  him  sing- 
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ing  softly  to  her  now.  “Precious 
Name,  O  How  Sweet”,  “Wonderful 
Story”  and  “Pass  Me  Not  O  Gentle 
Savior”.  These  hymns  with  many 
others  seemed  to  bring  solace  and 
comfort  to  the  mother  to  whom  he 
and  all  the  family  were  so  deeply 
devoted. 

Jerry  was  like  most  normal  boys. 
He  loved  fun  and  games,  but  he 
went  cheerfully  to  any  task  about 
the  home,  no  matter  how  disagree¬ 
able  or  hard  it  might  occasionally 
be.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  did 
Jerry  make.  Probably,  we  imposed 
on  his  good  nature,  because  he  pur¬ 
sued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  so 
happily,  so  gladly.  Describing 
those  childhood  days  in  a  letter  to 
me,  many  years  afterwards,  he 
wrote:  “Those  were  hard  old,  tough 
old,  sweet  old  days.” 

Jerry  was  a  good  student  in 
grammar  school  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  loyal  and  true  all  his 
life  to  the  friends  he  made  at 
Chapel  Hill.  How  he  loved  to  go 
back  to  every  reunion  of  his  class 
of  1909  and  he  kept  the  contact 
with  his  classmates  almost  every 
summer. 

Jerry  was  one  who  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  keep  close  contact 
with  all  the  members  of  his  family. 
He  spent  his  summer  vacations 
going  from  one  brother’s  home  to 
another  and  spending  more  time 
with  his  sister’s  family.  The  one 
to  whom  all  their  problems  were 
carried,  his  advice  was  sought  be¬ 
cause  each  one  felt  how  deeply  he 
was  interested  in  their  joys  and  in 
their  problems. 

By  Jerry’s  wise  counsel,  and  his 
never  failing  optimism  and  faith 
in  the  eternal  goodness  of  God, 
whose  likeness  he  reflected,  he 


smoothed  the  way  for  all  of  us, 
held  us  all  as  a  closely  knit  family. 

Children  adored  him  wherever 
he  went.  I  remember  how  many  of 
the  Classics  and  other  beautiful 
books  he  sent  to  all  his  nieces  and 
nephews  and  to  my  children. 

After  Jerry  received  his  Ph.D 
from  Cornell,  he  was  Professor 
of  English  at  Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri,  for  31  years. 

Six  of  his  nephews  attended 
College  at  Westminster  because 
Uncle  Jerry  was  there.  What  a 
comfort  to  the  parents  of  these  six 
boys  it  was  to  know  that  their 
Uncle  Jerry  would  look  after  them 
— see  that  they  “worked  and  be¬ 
haved  themselves”. 

I  remember  Jerry’s  visits  to  our 
home.  What  a  treat  it  was  to  have 
him  come.  My  children  adored  his 
visits.  He  taught  them  to  make 
willow  whistles  in  the  spring,  fash¬ 
ioned  baskets  of  honeysuckle  vines, 
all  sorts  of  things  to  amuse  chil¬ 
dren.  His  inimitable  stories — how 
they  loved  them.  At  Christmas 
time  and  at  other  times,  he  sent 
the  children  beautiful  books — 
Classics  that  we  were  not  able  to 
buy  for  them.  (See  his  letters) 

When  I  think  of  how  Jerry 
played  with  all  our  children  as  if 
he  were  one  of  them,  Early’s, 
Charlie’s,  Marvin’s,  Lillian’s  and 
my  children,  I  always  wish  his  own 
little  boy  could  have  had  his  won¬ 
derful  influence  through  his  form¬ 
ative  years.  God  knows  best.  Jerry 
went  home  when  his  little  son, 
Jerry  Reeves,  Jr.  was  only  three 
years  old. 

The  summer  after  he  received 
his  M.  A.  degree  from  Yale,  he  went 
to  England.  Oxford  and  other  lit¬ 
erary  shrines  throughout  England 
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and  Scotland  were  a  heartwarming 
experience  to  one  who  loved  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  as  Jerry  did.  His 
brothers  Early  and  Mike  Reeves 
gladly  gave  Jerry  this  trip,  know¬ 
ing  how  much  Jerry  would  so 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  and  what  a 
help  it  would  be  in  teaching  of 
English  literature,  his  chosen  field 
of  work.  A  happy  letter  written 
soon  after  he  reached  England  told 
me  of  how  his  sister-in-law  Susie 
in  a  bon  voyage  letter  had  put 
a  check  in  for  $500.00  that  he 
might  stay  longer  than  he  had 
planned.  This  touched  his  appre¬ 
ciative  nature  very  deeply. 

He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world.  Everyone  who  really  knew 
Jerry  was  his  friend.  He  bound 
his  friends  to  him  with  hoops  of 
steel,  his  unassuming  friendly  in¬ 
terest,  his  sterling  Christian  char¬ 
acter. 

S.  R.  McK. 


HYMN  GIVEN  HIGH 

PLACE  IN  LITERATURE 

BY  TEACHER-CRITIC 


Says  It  Is  More  Read  Than 
Any  Other  Form  of 
Poetry. 


“The  Hymn  as  Literature,”  by  Jere¬ 
miah  Bascom  Reeves.  (Reviewed  by 
Mrs.  Glenn  R.  Morrow.) 

Although  “The  Hymn  as  Literature” 
is  not  a  religious  book,  it  comes  off  the 
press  at  a  time  when  it  is  sure  to  interest 
more  people  than  it  would  have  done 
fifteen  years  ago.  Even  the  average 
observer  can  comment  without  quoting 
statistics  on  the  definite  growth  of  in¬ 
terest  within  the  last  five  years  in  mat¬ 
ters  religious;  and  the  thoughtful  person 
sees  even  in  the  revived  interest  in 
spiritualism  and  the  heat  of  the  funda¬ 
mentalist — modernist  controversy  an 
awakened  concern  about  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  This  study  of  hymnody  is 
hardly  a  product  of  the  new  religious 
interest,  because  its  import  is  literary, 
but  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  intelligent 
religious  thought. 


The  author,  though  a  North  Caro¬ 
linian  by  birth,  has  lived  in  Missouri  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  professor  of 
English  at  Westminster  College,  Fulton. 
He  has  studied  at  Yale  University,  and 
made  use  of  the  libraries  at  Cornell 
University  while  a  member  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty  there. 

The  first  chapter  makes  the  statement 
and  proves  it  that  the  hymn  is  the  most 
popular  kind  of  poetry.  “If  one  should 
count  the  number  of  persons,”  he  says, 
“in  any  English-speaking  town  who  had 
read  epic  poetry  during  the  last  week, 
or  who  had  read  dramatic  poetry,  or, 
excepting  one  book,  who  had  read  fifty 
lines  of  lyrical  poetry,  he  would  find 
the  number  relatively  small.  But  last 
week  in  a  small  American  city  there  were 
3700  persons  who  read  or  went  over  at 
least  three  hymns.  That  there  were  three 
times  3700  readings  of  lyrical  poetry  by 
the  people  of  a  small  community  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  affairs  in  one 
week  is  a  fact  of  real  significance  to  the 
student  of  American  life  and  literature.” 

Prof.  Reeves  is  a  new  critic  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  hymn  in  literature.  When  we 
think  of  lyric  poetry,  we  seldom  think 
of  the  hymn;  and  the  older  critics, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Percy 
H.  Boynton,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
have  not  considered  this,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  poetry,  as  literature  at  all. 
Prof.  Reeves’  attacks  on  these  men  make 
interesting  reading.  Their  attitude,  he 
says,  has  been  “sportive,”  or  even  con¬ 
densing,  because  they  have  regarded  the 
hymn  as  something  very  loose  and  simple, 
considerably  beneath  the  level  of  other 
verse  forms.  The  hymn,  on  the  contrary, 
as  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  “is  subject 
to  all  the  limitations  of  other  lyric  poetry 
and  to  peculiarly  rigid  restrictions  of  its 
own.  The  good  hymn  combines  in  quite 
remarkable  effect  the  straightest  simpli¬ 
city,  clarity,  dignity  and  melody,  rich 
ideas  about  the  basic  matters  of  life  and 
death,  with  strong  emotion  under  sure 
control.  Merely  as  a  lyric  it  would,  of 
course,  have  narrow  limitations;  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  lyric  its  limitations  are  multiplied; 
but  in  that  it  must  be  the  medium  of 
concerted  social  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  greatest  matters,  and  yet  simple 
enough  in  form  to  be  sung  chorally  by 
an  assemblage  not  assumed  to  have  any 
special  choral  practice  or  skill,  it  is  very 
much  more  limited.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
Alfred  Tennyson  said  that  a  good  hymn 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  write.  This  difficulty  is  clearly  seen 
when  we  realize  that  few  of  the  great 
English  poets  who  have  been  so  successful 
with  other  verse  forms  have  written  good 
hymns  or  have  even  attempted  this  type 
of  lyric  at  all.  Furthermore,  even  the 
great  hymn  writers  themselves  are  known 
in  the  current  hymnals  by  a  very  few 
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of  the  great  body  of  hymns  they  wrote. 
Even  Charles  Wesley,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  hymnist  of  all  ages, 
and  who  wrote  about  6500  hymns,  is 
represented  in  the  hymn  book  by  an  av¬ 
erage  of  only  twenty  songs.  Samuel  Med¬ 
ley  is  remembered  by  “O  Could  I  Speak 
the  Matchless  Worth,”  though  he  pub¬ 
lished  229  other  hymns;  the  author  of 
“Fight  the  Good  Fight”  wrote  300  hymns. 

The  main  plan  of  the  book  is  historical. 
Ancient  and  medieval  hymns  of  the  early 
Christian  church  were  based  upon  and 
inspired  by  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  the 
author  says,  is  still  “the  most  often 
quoted  and  generally  the  most  familiar 
single  book  in  possession  of  Occidental 
civilization.”  The  chapter  on  the  native 
English  hymn  is  interesting,  sympathetic 
and  soundly  critical.  Some  of  the  early 
religious  songs,  Prof.  Reeves  says,  “are 
quaint  and  lovely;  some  are  plodding, 
earnest,  well-intentioned  and  dull.” 
Special  chapters  on  Isaac  Watts,  the 
Wesleys  and  their  associates,  and  Bishop 
Heber  suggest  a  new  and  simple  technique 
for  the  study  of  the  hymn  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  authorship  and  its  social 
period  as  well.  The  hymn  is  essentially 
social  in  its  nature,  and  the  history  of 
hymnody  shows  that  it  requires  social 
thinking  and  communal  feeling  as  well 
as  individual  gift  to  make  poetry.  The 
chapter  on  nineteenth  century  hymnody 
is  interesting  for  its  favorable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Kipling’s  Recessional. 

The  discussion  of  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  hymn,  its  arrowlike  directness,  its 
attitude  toward  external  nature,  its  bold 
use  of  figures  is  vigorous  and  clear.  Prof. 
Reeves  is  no  sentimentalist  making  pious 
comments  on  sacred  song;  he  sets  for  the 
hymn  the  highest  possible  literary  stand¬ 
ards  and  states  its  canons  in  this  succinct 
form:  “The  popular  nature  of  the  hymn 
demands  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  form; 
its  artistic  nature  demands  the  proper 
harmony  and  intensity  of  lyric  emotion; 
its  religious  nature  demands  of  it,  as  an 
act  of  public  worship,  an  inflexible  di¬ 
rectness  and  dignity  of  spirit.”  Against 
these  standards  he  measures  several 
hymns,  both  of  accepted  and  of  doubtful 
merit,  and  discusses  their  qualities. 

Prof.  Reeves’  work  is  scholarly  in  every 
good  sense  of  the  term  without  being  in 
any  manner  podantic.  The  style  is  a 
constant  source  of  interest  and  charm — 
intimate,  whimsical  at  times,  conversa¬ 
tional,  brilliant  in  humor,  often  dis¬ 
cursive,  but  always  dignified  and  comely. 
These  are  qualities  that  will  make  the 
book,  in  Stevenson’s  phrase,  “dippable.” 
The  wealth  of  material,  the  breadth  of 
view,  the  lucidity  of  understanding,  the 
keenness  of  analysis — these  mark  the  work 
a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  Any  one  who 
knows  and  loves  a  few  of  the  great  hymns 
of  the  church  will  find  that  “The  Hymn 
as  Literature”  adds  a  growing  richness  to 
the  already  beautiful  content  of  the 


familiar  words,  and  gives  him  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  well-loved  hymns  in 
this  setting  of  the  history  of  hymnody. 
(Century) 

St.  Louis  Post — 1925 


Address  by  Charles  F.  Lamkin  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone 
Reeves  Memorial  Library  at 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 

October  28,  1950 

To-day  we  consider  the  spirit.  Obeying 
the  injunction  of  the  Master  we  render 
unto  Caesar  the  material  things — endow¬ 
ments,  buildings,  problems  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer;  but  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s — thankfulness  for  answered  prayer 
in  the  building  of  this  library;  renewed 
vows  of  personal  dedication  to  righteous¬ 
ness  and  of  this  college  to  things  of  the 
soul.  Mere  buildings,  no  matter  how  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary,  never  made  a  col¬ 
lege  and  never  will.  Great  teachers  in¬ 
struct  for  immortality  even  though  their 
only  school  room  is  the  market  place. 

These  rising  walls  mean  nothing  to  the 
students  now  here  or  when  they  are  in 
the  outside  world  to-morrow.  It  is  the  ivy 
of  sentiment  clinging  to  the  walls  that 
brings  a  lump  into  the  throat  of  the 
alumnus;  it  is  the  consecrated  instruction 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  teaching  here 
in  poverty,  that  has  inspired  a  church 
and  brought  whole  generations  to  right¬ 
eousness. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  John  Harvey 
Scott,  John  Jay  Rice,  Edgar  Hoge  Mar¬ 
quess,  John  Fleming  Cowan,  Daniel  Shaw 
Gage,  giants  all,  the  builders  and  exem¬ 
plars  of  the  Westminster  we  know  and 
love,  were  the  presiding  genii  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  when  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves,  a 
comparative  youth,  joined  them  in  pro¬ 
fessorial  service.  Sitting  at  their  feet, 
learning  from  them  lessons  of  erudition, 
sacrifice  and  service,  he  became  more 
loyal  than  the  most  ardent  alumnus;  he 
was  filled  with  passionate  devotion  to  the 
college;  and,  emulating  the  example  of 
his  immortal  collegues  on  the  faculty, 
forever  lived  a  beautiful  life  of  sacrifice — 
sacrifice  for  his  adopted  alma  mater,  for 
humanity  and  for  God. 

It  was  no  idle  chance  that  brought  this 
man  to  Westminster  just  as  a  grievously 
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insulted  nation  was  about  to  gird  its  loins 
for  war.  It  was  God’s  purpose,  through 
him  to  teach  peace  to  those  fortunate 
students  who  knew  him  and  for  more 
than  three  decades  to  bless  impression¬ 
able  young  men  with  his  gentle  leader¬ 
ship;  his  never  failing  courtesy;  his  mas¬ 
terly  instruction;  his  simple,  unfaltering 
faith. 

These  towering  trees  about  us  which 
saw  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  old 
Westminster  Hall;  yonder  majestic  col¬ 
umns  which  have  been  the  silent  senti¬ 
nels  of  the  campus  for  almost  an  hun¬ 
dred  years;  these  impressive  buildings 
which  house  a  great  small  college;  all 
these  will  perish  and  be  forever  lost  in 
the  shadowy  limbo  of  forgotten  time;  but 
Jerry  Reeves — learned,  saintlike,  humble 
— will  live,  and  live  forever — on  earth  and 
in  eternity — in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
generations  both  present  and  as  yet 
unborn. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  the  college 
does  not  confer  honor  on  Jerry  Reeves 
by  naming  this  memorial  for  him,  on  the 
contrary  Jerry  Reeves,  on  account  of  his 
long  and  unselfish  service,  together  with 
his  fervent  devotion  to  the  institution 
and  his  Christ-like  life,  confers  honor  on 
the  college  when  it  uses  his  name. 
Through  the  revolving  years  of  the  un¬ 
folding  future  his  example  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  will  rest  on  this  college  and  this 
building  like  a  benediction. 

No  more  fitting  memorial  could  have 
been  conceived  than  a  temple  dedicated 
to  literature;  no  building  could  have  a 
more  fitting  and  appropriate  name  than 
that  of  this  beloved  Prince  and  Ruler  in 
our  Israel  who  dwells  forever  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  our  Father  which  lie  beyond  the 
stars. 


WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 
Chartered  in  1853 
Fulton,  Missouri 

June  7,  1951 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  REEVES 
FAMILY; 

This  is  a  report  to  you  on  the  Centen¬ 
nial  commencement  week  end  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  dedication  of  the 
library. 


We  were  proud  and  happy  to  have  Mr. 
John  M.  Reeves  with  us  representing  the 
rest  of  you.  He  came  to  us  Saturday 
morning  and  stayed  until  after  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  chapel  in  tribute  to  Dr.  Gage 
Sunday  afternoon. 

We  were  favored  with  fine  weather  the 
afternoon  of  the  dedication.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  brief,  lasting  about  thirty-five 
minutes  but  they  were  most  impressive. 
Dr.  McCluer  made  an  excellent  address 
relating  his  remarks  to  Professor  Reeves, 
the  library  and  the  implications  of  West¬ 
minster’s  Centennial. 

Among  those  on  the  platform  were  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Louise  Reeves.  Little  Jerry 
was  in  the  audience  and  was  most  atten¬ 
tive  throughout  the  exercises. 

On  Sunday  morning  after  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  service  a  wreath  was  laid  on  the 
grave  of  Professor  Reeves  and  I  delivered 
a  brief  prayer.  This  wreath  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  several  of  the  friends  and  former 
associates  of  Dr.  Reeves. 

In  a  separate  envelope  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  of  the  programs  of  the  dedi¬ 
catory  exercises,  of  the  Gage  memorial 
service,  of  the  Centennial  events  distrib¬ 
uted  to  visiting  alumni,  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  and  of  a  little  leaflet 
describing  the  chapel  windows. 

I  hope  that  each  and  all  of  you  will 
visit  the  campus  in  the  near  future  and 
see  with  your  own  eyes  the  handsome 
building  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  Westminster  men. 

Cordially  yours, 

William  W.  Hall,  Jr. 
President 

WWH/dwc 


III7-IV6  JOHN  MERCER 
REEVES,  sixth  son  of  Mica j ah 
Coke  and  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
Reeves,  was  born  August  10,  1887, 
at  Siloam,  Surry  County,  N.  C. 

When  John  Mercer  Reeves  was 
about  two  years  old,  his  father  and 
family  moved  to  a  farm  near  Mount 
Airy.  This  is  20  miles  north  of 
Siloam. 
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John  grew  up  on  the  farm  help¬ 
ing  with  the  daily  tasks,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  family. 

He  was  an  earnest,  studious,  pre¬ 
cocious  lad.  He  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Mount  Airy,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  he  taught  one  year  at  Dob¬ 
son  High  School,  from  1911  to  1912. 
Then  he  taught  at  Dothan,  Ala¬ 
bama  for  two  years,  1912-1914. 

At  this  time  his  oldest  brother, 
Richard  E.  Reeves,  asked  John  to 
come  to  New  York  and  become 
identified  with  the  Hunter  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Commission  Co.,  of 
which  Richard  E.  Reeves  was  Presi¬ 
dent.  M.  R.  Reeves,  another 
brother,  was  also  with  the  Hunter 
Co.  at  this  time. 

John  Mercer  Reeves  served  in 
the  Navy  during  the  first  World 
War,  1917-1918. 

The  War  being  over,  John  Mercer 
Reeves  returned  to  New  York  and 
was  with  the  Hunter  Manufactur¬ 
ing  &  Commission  Co.  for  about 
one  year. 

In  1920  John  Mercer  Reeves 
joined  his  brother  Mica j ah  Rufus 
Reeves,  to  organize  the  textile  firm 
of  Reeves  Bros.  “M.  R.”  as  he  was 
called,  was  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany  until  his  death  in  1942.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  death,  John  Mercer 
Reeves  became  President  of  the 
Company,  which  office  he  still  fills. 

The  two  brothers,  Mica  j  ah  Rufus 
and  John  Mercer  Reeves,  combined 
their  resources  to  build  an  organi¬ 
zation  encompassing  every  phase 
of  the  textile  production  and  sales, 
from  raw  cotton  to  cutter. 

“This  organization  became 

one  of  the  first  wholly  inte¬ 
grated  operations  in  the  tex¬ 


tile  industry,  until  today  after 
a  phenomenal  and  dramatic 
growth  in  many  directions  has 
an  enviable  reputation  for  its 
hard  to  weave  fabrics.” 

( Quotation  from  May,  1948,  issue  of 
The  Textile  Age) 

For  a  number  of  years  John 
Mercer  Reeves  lived  in  the  home  of 
his  brother,  Richard  Early  Reeves 
and  wife  Susie  Graham  Reeves. 

He  was  happily  married  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1928  to  Miss  Virginia  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  daughter  of  Duncan  and 
Cecelia  Crews  McKenzie  of  Tim- 
monsville,  South  Carolina.  (See 
McKenzie  Gen.)  They  have  three 
daughters: 

V1  Virginia  Caroline  Reeves,  b. 
Dec.  28,  1929;  m.  June  8, 
1951,  Charles  Alfred  Pitt¬ 
man  III,  son  of  Charles  Al¬ 
fred  Pittman  II  and  Lucy 
Scull  Pittman  of  Perkaskie, 
Pa. 

V2  Ann  Cecelia  Reeves,  b.  May 
17,  1932. 

V3  Emily  Mercer  Reeves,  b. 
Aug.  25,  1939. 

John  Mercer  Reeves  has  assisted 
many  young  people  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  building  of  a  Com¬ 
munity  Building  to  the  memory  of 
the  Reeves  family,  in  Mount  Airy. 
He  has  also  contributed  generously 
to  the  building  of  a  Library  to  the 
memory  of  another  brother,  Jere¬ 
miah  B.  Reeves,  at  Westminster 
College,  Fulton,  Missouri.  Also  to 
the  erection  of  a  Training  Unit  at 
Alpine,  Boy  Scout  Camp,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  brother  Mica  j  ah  Rufus 
Reeves. 

He  has  also  made  gifts  to  Col¬ 
leges,  hospitals  and  many  other 
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worthy  causes,  and  an  ever  loyal 
member  of  his  church,  serving  as 
steward  and  trustee  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  of  Summit,  N.  J.  over 
many  years. 

John  Mercer  Reeves,  the  preco¬ 
cious  lad,  due  in  part  to  his  inate 
integrity  and  ability,  and  in  part 
to  the  influence  of  a  Christian 
home,  has  become  a  trusted,  pros¬ 
perous  business  man,  an  honored 
citizen  of  his  town  and  nation,  a 
sincere  friend. 

S.  R.  McK. 


Y.M.C.A.  May ,  1950 
(Sent  in  by  W.  D.  McCaig) 

ALONG  THE  WAY 
Chapter  LVI 

Some  years  ago  a  country  boy  left  his 
old  home  in  Surry  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  journeyed  to  the  city  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  had  grown  up  in  a  sparsely 
settled  section  of  western  Carolina,  where 
neighbors  seldom  saw  each  other,  save 
on  Sunday  when  they  all  went  to  church, 
and  often  times,  in  loneliness,  he  gazed 
to  the  distant  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
wondered  what  lay  beyond  them. 

Up  and  away,  betimes,  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
studied  textile  engineering  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York,  organized,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother,  Reeves  Brothers,  In¬ 
corporated,  purchased  a  chain  of  cotton 
mills,  became  a  philanthropist. 

It  sounds  easy,  but  surely  there  were 
some  long  hours,  some  close  and  careful 
study,  some  midnight  oil. 

He  did  not  pat  himself  on  the  chest, 
however.  He  did  not  say:  “See,  my  hands 
have  gained  for  me  the  victory.”  He  be¬ 
gan,  carefully  and  systematically,  to  ex¬ 
plore  possibilities  for  postwar  service  to 
other  lads  who  were  struggling  upward. 
The  rusty  hills  of  his  rustic  county,  where 
once  he  leaned  upon  plow-handles,  and 
gazed  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
haunted  him.  What  could  he  do  for  the 
lads  of  his  native  state? 

It  happened  that  his  home  town,  Mt. 
Airy,  was  raising  a  fund  to  erect  a  com¬ 
munity  building,  and,  upon  investigating 
the  Elkin  YMCA,  decided  to  duplicate, 
as  far  as  practicable,  that  structure,  and 
to  invite  the  YMCA  to  operate  it.  They 


planned  to  raise  a  modest  sum  each  year 
for  five  years,  then,  perchance,  they 
would  have  a  program  for  young  people, 
boys  and  girls.  A  goal  of  $300,000  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  long  struggle  began. 

In  some  way  they  happened  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  former  friend,  the  lad  who  had 
gone  to  New  York,  or  somehow,  he 
thought  of  them — the  folks  at  home.  I 
know  not  what  brought  it  to  pass,  but 
one  day  he  visited  the  old  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  talked  with  former  friends,  wit¬ 
nessed  their  struggle,  and  contributed 
$100,000  to  the  building  fund. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Committee  felt  that  friends  of  the 
YMCA  in  the  Carolinas  would  like  to 
see  the  face  of  this  lad  from  Surry 
County.  Reluctant  permission  was  given 
by  the  donor.  It  is  with  the  ardent  hope 
that  other  citizens  will  be  interested  in 
making  donations  to  the  new  buildings  in 
eight  cities  where  the  YMCA  is  being 
organized,  or  in  other  communities  where 
no  effort  has  been  made,  but  where  the 
need  is  great,  that  we  tell  the  story  and 
publish  the  picture  of  the  donor.  His 
name  is  John  M.  Reeves. 

One  can  never  prophesy  what  a  country 
boy  will  do.  Leadership,  in  abundance, 
still  comes  from  rural  areas. 

There  are  fifteen  cities  in  the  Caro¬ 
linas  that  need  YMCA’s  for  their  boys  and 
girls.  Is  your  community  one  of  them? 


Mt.  Airy  News  Clipping 

NEW  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

DEDICATED  AT  MT.  AIRY 

By  GUY  MUNGER 
Daily  News  Staff  Writer 

MT.  AIRY,  May  4. — Mt.  Airy  today 
dedicated  its  sprawling  Reeves  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Community  Center  to  the  memory  of  a 
hometown  boy  who  made  good. 

One  fourth  of  the  $600,000  which  the 
center  cost  was  given  by  John  Reeves  of 
New  York  City,  a  Mt.  Airy  native  who 
made  his  fortune  by  developing  a  chain 
of  cotton  mills. 

Reeves  was  the  center  of  attention  at 
today’s  ceremonies  at  which  Senator 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  Representative  Thur¬ 
mond  Chatham  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

1,500  Attend 

More  than  1,500  persons  heard  the 
speeches  and  toured  the  building,  com¬ 
plete  with  gymnasium,  dining  room, 
bowling  alleys,  and  swimming  pool. 

Senator  Hoey  told  the  crowd  he  was 
“literally  charmed  with  the  building,  its 
completeness  of  every  detail. 

“It  will  be  a  great  contribution  to  the 
men  and  women  of  North  Carolina,”  he 
said.  “It  is  democracy  at  work.” 
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Introduced  by  H.  O.  Woltz,  a  director 
of  the  center,  as  “Mr.  North  Carolina,” 
Hoey  said  the  building  “represents  a 
people  who  think  in  terms  of  human  and 
individual  values.” 

In  his  address,  Hoey  also  touched  on 
charges  of  government  corruption,  adding 
that  the  “unusual  makes  news.” 

‘Day  For  Rejoicing’ 

Representative  Chatham  said  the  dedi¬ 
cation  made  it  “a  day  for  rejoicing,  and 
if  it  wasn’t  Sunday,  I’d  say  a  time  for 
square  dancing  on  this  fine  gymnasium 
floor.” 

Chatham  said  the  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  a  vital  part  of  the  nation’s 
defense  effort  in  its  training  of  youth. 
The  representative  helped  the  building 
committee  get  government  approval  for 
the  project. 

Speaking  of  Reeves,  Chatham  said, 
“Never  in  his  life  can  he  do  as  much 
for  his  fellow  citizens  as  in  making  this 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  possible.” 

Reeves’s  response  to  the  many  tributes 
was  brief. 

‘Great  To  Be  Back’ 

“It’s  great  to  be  back  home,”  he  said. 
Reeves  told  of  his  boyhood  dreams  which 
led  him  to  leave  Mt.  Airy  and  eventually 
found  a  cotton  mill  chain  with  his  two 
brothers,  Early  and  Mike,  both  now  dead. 

“But  never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did 
I  conceive  of  such  a  dream  as  this,” 
Reeves  added. 

“I  hope  this  center  may  go  on  for  years, 
serving  the  community.” 


TOWN  OF  MT.  AIRY 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

May  4,  1952 

Office  of 

W.  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  Mayor 

Mr.  Yokley,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  long  history  of  Mt.  Airy  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  none  of  our 
previous  Mayors  have  been  privileged  to 
have  a  part  in  a  program  which  will 
mean  more  to  our  community  welfare 
than  this  one  today.  This  building  is 
the  realization,  for  the  community  wel¬ 
fare  of  Jim  Yokley  and  many  other  men 
here  in  Mt.  Airy  who  believed  that  our 
boys  and  girls  deserve  the  best.  When 
this  plan  was  presented  to  the  man  whom 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
today,  he  was  whole-hearted  for  it,  and 
so  much  so  financially  and  otherwise 
that  it  was  felt  by  all  that  the  building 
be  dedicated  to  him,  and  in  memory  of 
his  illustrious  family. 

To  the  older  citizens  here  today,  the 
name  REEVES  goes  back  into  the  cen¬ 
tury  just  gone  and  the  early  years  of 


the  present  one.  It  was  the  character 
and  fortitude  of  men  like  Mr.  M.  C. 
Reeves,  father  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  good 
living  in  Surry  County  and  Mt.  Airy, 
and  make  a  reality  this  community  build¬ 
ing  and  many  other  progressive  ventures. 

In  1916  Mr.  John  Reeves  left  Mt.  Airy 
where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  and  went  to  New  York 
to  join  his  brothers  in  the  field  of  Tex¬ 
tiles.  He  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I.  His  career  to  the  present  day 
ranks  with  the  top  industrialists  of  our 
country.  He  is  president  of  REEVES 
BROTHERS,  an  industry  employing, 
mostly  in  the  south,  over  7,000  workers 
and  producing  fine  fabrics  for  govern¬ 
ment  and  civilian  use  which  are  known 
throughout  the  world  as  “THE  REEVES 
GROUP— FROM  COTTON  TO  CUT¬ 
TER.” 

To  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude 
for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  bringing  to 
us  the  REEVES  Y  M  C  A  COMMUNITY 
CENTER. 

May  I  present  to  you  Mr.  John  M. 
Reeves 

(W.  Frank  Carter,  Jr.,  Mayor,  pre¬ 
senting  Mr.  Reeves  at  the  Dedication) 


From  Textile  Age,  May,  1948 

REEVES  BROTHERS,  INC. 

A  producer  of  “hard  to  weave  fabrics,”  it 
was  established  29  years  ago  by  two 
brothers  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
integrate  “from  cotton  to  cutter” 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  M.  R.  Reeves  and  John  M.  Reeves, 
combined  their  resources  to  build  an 
organization  encompassing  every  phase 
of  textile  production  and  sales  from  raw 
cotton  to  cutter. 

Known  as  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  wholly  integrated 
operations  in  the  textile  industry,  and 
today,  after  a  dramatic  growth  in  many 
directions,  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  its  many  specialty  “hard  to  weave” 
fabrics,  including  such  well-known  num¬ 
bers  as  Byrd  cloth,  Reeves  Army  twill, 
Reeveking  gabardine,  Glengarrie  poplin, 
Mountain  cloth,  Warrior  twill,  and  many 
others. 

M.  R.  Reeves  had  originally  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the 
Hunter  Manufacturing  &  Commission 
Co.  on  Worth  St.,  in  New  York  City. 
In  1915,  he  withdrew  and  organized  a 
grey  goods  department  for  Harding  Tilton 
&  Co.,  which  he  left  four  years  later  to 
join  David  Jennings  in  the  organization 
of  Reeves,  Jennings  &  Co.  The  following 
year,  he  and  his  brother  organized 
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Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  which  the 
former  remained  president  until  his  death 
in  1942. 

John  M.  Reeves,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  obtained 
his  first  textile  experience  with  Moores- 
ville  Cotton  Mills,  after  which  he  took 
special  work  in  the  Textile  School  at 
North  Carolina  State  College.  Later, 
when  he  became  associated  with  Hunter 
Manufacturing  &  Commission  Co.,  he 
learned  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 
After  a  stint  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  he  joined  his  brother  to  organize 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  president  today. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the 
company  was  primarily  a  commission 
agency,  selling  grey  goods  produced  by 
its  own  subsidiaries  and  other  southern 
mills.  The  first  mill  in  the  Reeves  group 
was  Mills  Mill  No.  1  in  Greenville,  S.  C., 
the  cornerstone  of  their  present  extensive 
operations. 

This  plant  was  originally  built  in  1896, 
starting  as  a  very  small  unit  and  grad¬ 
ually  being  enlarged  until  in  1920  it  con¬ 
tained  35,000  spindles  and  about  700 
looms,  weaving  light  weight  twills  and 
some  print  cloths. 

In  1922,  Reeves  Brothers,  originally  a 
partnership,  was  incorporated  and  the 
following  year  bought  Mills  Mill  No.  2, 
which  at  that  time  was  known  as  the 
W.  S.  Grey  Yarn  Mill,  making  40’s  to 
60’s  combed  yarns.  Operating  20,000 
spindles,  it  was  run  as  a  yarn  mill  for 
some  years,  though  in  the  late  1920’s 
more  spindles  were  added  and  about  500 
looms  were  installed,  for  production  of 
finer  count  combed  yarn  fabrics. 

Meanwhile,  about  1924,  the  Reeves  in¬ 
terests  had  purchased  control  of  Osage 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C., 
which  contained  20,000  spindles  and 
looms  for  weaving  print  cloths. 

These  properties  proved  profitable, 
turning  out  large  quantities  of  grey  ma¬ 
terials,  which  were  sold  through  the 
Reeves  organization.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1928,  however,  the  Reeves  brothers  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ahead  with  their  original  idea 
of  processing  their  fabrics  straight 
through  to  the  cutting  trade.  The  first 
step  was  to  acquire  all  the  stock  of  Kerr 
and  Callaghan,  Inc.,  and  Eagle  Neckband 
Corp.,  two  converting  units,  which  were 
organized  as  subsidiaries  of  Reeves 
Brothers. 

The  same  year,  they  began  construc¬ 
tion  of  Fairforest  Finishing  Co.,  for  the 
bleaching  and  dyeing  of  lightweight  fab¬ 
rics.  Eventually,  this  was  expanded  into 
a  complete  finishing  unit  for  scouring, 
bleaching,  mercerizing,  dyeing,  Sanforiz¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  application  of  many 
special  finishes,  such  as  water  repellents, 
etc. 

During  the  depression,  the  company  set 
about  making  revolutionary  changes, 
properties  were  improved,  and  costs  were 


lowered.  In  the  early  part  of  1933,  J.  M. 
Reeves  took  a  long  trip  through  the 
South,  Southwest,  and  Middle  West  to 
discover  what  new  specialized  fabrics 
might  be  profitably  manufactured. 

He  gathered  many  ideas,  and  on  his 
return  called  the  technical  men  of  his 
various  mills  together  to  see  if  these  new 
fabrics,  for  which  there  was  a  ready 
market,  could  be  manufactured  by  the 
Reeves  mills.  He  impressed  upon  them 
that  the  quality  of  the  fabrics  must 
equal,  or  surpass,  similar  materials  al¬ 
ready  being  produced  in  America.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  management  decided 
that  new  equipment  would  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  and  that  existing  machinery 
could  be  modified.  Soon  the  Reeves 
plants  were  weaving  and  finishing  goods 
of  exceptionally  high  quality  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  work  clothes,  the  rainwear 
trade,  and  sportswear. 

About  this  same  time,  the  Reeves  were 
asked  by  the  Thurston  Cutting  Corp., 
converters,  if  their  mills  could  produce 
Byrd  cloth,  which  had  been  developed 
by  Thurston  in  cooperation  with  Admiral 
Byrd  for  the  latter’s  Antartic  expeditions. 
Byrd  cloth  was  difficult  to  weave. 

Following  a  thorough  study  of  the 
specifications,  the  answer  was  yes.  This 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  that  closely  associated  the  Reeves 
name  with  Byrd  cloth  and  later  brought 
the  Thurston  company  into  the  Reeves 
group  and  Admiral  Byrd  to  the  Reeves 
board  of  directors.  It  also  was  the  first 
of  the  many  famous  cloths,  a  number  of 
them  later  growing  out  of  a  military 
background,  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Reeves’  reputation  and 
success. 

War  production 

As  Reeves  Brothers  was  now  producing 
goods  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.,  when  World  War  II  approached 
the  various  procurement  agencies  turned 
to  them  for  a  larger  part  of  their  re¬ 
quirements.  By  1942,  90%  or  more  of 
the  combined  production  of  the  mills  was 
going  to  the  Government,  much  of  it 
comprising  the  most  difficult  fabrics  to 
manufacture.  This  accomplishment  led 
to  a  long  string  of  Army-Navy  “E’s.” 

Meanwhile,  an  extensive  modernization 
program  was  undertaken.  Modern  long 
draft  roving  and  spinning  was  installed 
in  some  of  the  plants.  New  picking, 
carding,  and  drawing  equipment  was 
bought.  New  looms  were  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  others  were  fitted  with  attach¬ 
ments  to  improve  the  quality  of  fabrics 
and  lower  costs. 

Fairforest  Finishing  Co.  was  enlarged, 
with  the  addition  of  continuous  ranges, 
additional  Sanforizing  equipment,  and  a 
complete  rearrangement  of  the  plant  for 
the  best  handling  of  the  new  types  of 
fabrics  Reeves  was  producing  and  plan¬ 
ning. 
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More  new  plants 

The  war  period  also  saw  the  addition 
of  several  plants  and  subsidiaries.  The 
Grace  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C.,  a  small,  modern  combed  yarn  mill 
producing  an  excellent  line  of  shirtings, 
poplins,  etc.,  was  bought  in  1941.  A  year 
later,  to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of 
number  duck,  Warrior  Duck  Mills,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C.,  was  organized  in  an  old 
warehouse.  Several  large  contracts  were 
handled,  and  after  the  war  this  mill  was 
converted  to  the  weaving  of  drapery  and 
specialty  fabrics. 

In  1943,  the  Reeves  bought  all  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Thurston  Cutting  Corp., 
and  changed  its  name  to  W.  Harris 
Thurston,  Inc.  Reeves  has  since  operated 
this  concern  as  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  presently  engaged  in  converting, 
cutting,  and  selling  typewriter  ribbon 
fabrics,  airplane  fabrics,  tapes,  and  other 
mechanical  fabrics.  Thurston  is  the  sole 
distributor  of  Byrd  cloth.  Its  tape  cut¬ 
ting  plant  is  in  New  York  City. 

Thus,  along  with  Eagle  Neckband 
Corp.,  which  cuts  interlinings  for  the 
shirt  trade,  Reeves  Brothers  operates  two 
cutting  establishments  in  specialized 
fields,  but  has  no  intentions  of  entering 
the  garment  manufacturing  field. 

In  1945,  Saxon  Mills,  which  consists 
of  two  plants  now  containing  about  90,- 
000  spindles,  was  purchased  and  is  under¬ 
going  a  complete  modernization  to  make 
it  a  thoroughly  efficient  combed  yarn 
mill. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Reeves 
group  was  the  purchase  last  year  of  Eagle 
&  Phenix  Mills,  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  plant 
with  an  annual  weaving  capacity  of  35 
to  40  million  yards,  complementary  fin¬ 
ishing  equipment,  and  employing  close  to 
2,000  people.  Organized  in  1850,  Eagle 
&  Phenix  is  one  of  the  oldest  cotton  mills 
in  the  South.  This  purchase  added  66,- 
000  spindles  and  1,600  looms  to  the 
Reeves’  total  manufacturing  capacity. 

Now,  with  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  spindles,  more  than  4,000  looms, 
extensive  dyeing  and  finishing  facilities, 
about  six  thousand  employees,  and 
modern  equipment,  Reeves  Brothers  has 
fully  realized  a  dream  of  almost  30  years 
ago  to  establish  an  important  textile  or¬ 
ganization — “From  Cotton  to  Cutter.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  Reeves 
plants  are  being  continually  revamped 
to  keep  them  up-to-date,  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  safety  devices,  and  modern  light¬ 
ing,  further  improvements  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  nature  are  planned  for  the  future. 
In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  Reeves 
Brothers’  employees  are  housed  in  mod¬ 
ern  villages.  These,  too,  are  kept  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair  and  are  being  improved. 

In  its  over-all  operations,  Reeves 
Brothers  acts  both  as  a  commission  house 
and  as  a  converter  of  cotton  textiles  (a 
few  synthetics  and  blends  are  processed). 


As  a  commission  house,  it  sells  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  its  own  mills  and  of  two  in¬ 
dependently  owned  duck  mills  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  In  all,  Reeves  Brothers  op¬ 
erates  eight  mills  and  two  finishing  units, 
the  production  of  which  is  supplemented 
by  outside  purchases  of  grey  goods. 

Facilities  versatile 

Reeves  manufacturing  and  finishing 
facilities  are  extremely  versatile.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  manufacturing  a  line  of  staples, 
the  company  also  produces  an  extensive 
line  of  fabrics  requiring  special  skill  in 
their  manufacture.  These  are  for  work 
clothing,  sportswear,  rain  and  foul  wea¬ 
ther  gear,  shirtings,  dress  goods,  and  air¬ 
plane  cloth.  Many  of  them  are  advertised 
and  sold  under  brand  names. 

The  best  known  is  Byrd  cloth,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  specifically 
designed  by  Thurston  for  Admiral  Byrd’s 
Antartic  expeditions.  Long  experience 
had  convinced  the  Admiral  that  mere 
weight  was  not  synonymous  with  warmth, 
and  he  had  been  seeking  something  more 
satisfactory  than  the  heavy,  cumbersome 
garments  of  fur  and  wool  traditionally 
worn  by  Arctic  explorers. 

Discovered  by  Chinese 

The  Chinese  had  long  known  that  two 
light  weight  layers,  with  insulated  air 
space,  kept  the  body  warmer  than  one 
bulky  layer.  So  experiments  were  begun 
with  the  weaving  of  a  very  fine  cotton 
cloth,  so  tightly  woven  as  to  repel  snow, 
rain  and  wind,  and  yet  be  light  and 
supple.  A  material  finally  was  produced 
with  600  threads  to  the  square  inch 
which  was  wind-resistant  and  could  take 
water-repellent  finishes  better  than  any 
previous  cotton  textile.  Also  important, 
Byrd  cloth  had  “breather”  qualities  not 
found  in  furs. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  n, 
Byrd  cloth  was  in  great  demand  and  its 
specifications  were  released  to  many 
mills,  but,  it  is  reported,  the  Reeves 
mills  alone  were  able  to  make  it  satis¬ 
factorily  and  in  the  required  volume.  To¬ 
day,  Byrd  cloth  is  used  in  many  fields 
and  is  one  of  Reeves’  most  important  fab¬ 
rics.  It  goes  into  all  types  of  better 
sportswear  and  raincoats,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  leader  in  children’s  snow  suits. 

Army  twill 

Another  important  fabric  is  Reeves 
Army  twill,  a  very  tough,  long-wearing 
material  manufactured  for  several  years 
in  huge  quantities  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 
The  material  turned  out  to  be  so  durable 
that  a  wide  civilian  demand  has  de¬ 
veloped.  In  non-military  colors,  it  is 
used  in  industrial  uniforms  and  work 
clothes  of  many  kinds  for  bus  and  truck 
drivers  and  policemen,  etc.  Large  amounts 
of  it  go  into  sturdy  work  shirts  and 
trousers.  The  amazing  wearability  of  a 
shirt  made  of  Reeves  Army  twill  is  dra¬ 
matically  told  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
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diary  of  an  Army  Air  Force  officer: 

“It  spent  the  summer  of  1942  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  it  was  laundered 
many  times  at  regular  commercial  laun¬ 
dries. 

“In  March,  1943,  it  went  to  Tripo- 
litania,  where  it  was  washed  by  Arabs. 

“In  Sfax  and  Sousse,  Tunisia,  it  was 
laundered  by  French  and  Italian  women. 

“February,  1944,  saw  this  shirt  on  board 
a  British  Troop  Transport  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where  it  was  washed  by  Indian 
bearers. 

“It  spent  two  weeks  in  Cairo,  traveled 
to  Bombay  and  then  to  an  airdrome  east 
of  Calcutta. 

“For  the  next  six  months,  the  shirt 
was  laundered  after  each  wearing,  which 
was  particularly  hard  on  it  because  the 
Indians  didn’t  use  soap. 

“It  flew  all  the  way  back  from  India 
to  America  and  is  still  in  wearable  con¬ 
dition  with  a  high  tensile  strength,  which 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  many 
fabrics  when  they  are  new.” 

In  addition  to  Reeves  Army  twill,  the 
list  of  Reeves  specialty  fabrics,  all  of 
them  well-known  to  the  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike,  includes  Reeveking  gabar¬ 
dine,  Glengarrie  poplin,  Pima  King 
broadcloth,  Reevecord  Chesnee  gabardine, 
Pathlyn  pique,  Marine  herringbone, 
Mountain  cloth,  and  Warrior  twill. 

Making  use  of  its  own  fabrics,  Reeves 
Brothers  recently  designed  a  group  of 
functional  industrial  uniforms  for  its 
own  employees.  Seven  new  colors  were 
developed  for  the  uniforms,  which  are 
made  of  sturdy  twills  and  poplins.  Each 
was  designed  for  a  special  function  and 
to  combine  simplicity  with  attractiveness. 

Designed  by  Helen  Cookman,  well- 
known  industrial  uniform  designer,  the 
uniform  for  weavers,  for  example,  com¬ 
bines  a  shirt  and  trousers  of  different 
colors  in  herringbone  twill.  Spinning 
room  women,  on  the  other  hand,  wear 
an  apron-and-dress  combination  in  her¬ 
ringbone  twill  and  poplin.  And  so  on 
down  the  line. 

Sales  direct 

Reeves  Brothers’  products  are  sold 
direct  through  sales  organizations  and 
representatives  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Akron,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Toronto,  and  Montreal.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  products  are  sold 
directly  to  the  cutting  trade,  although 
the  U.  S.  government  is  still  one  of  the 
largest  customers,  and  some  goods  are 
sold  to  mail  order  houses  and  large 
chains.  A  small  amount  is  sold  to  jobbers 
and  exporters. 

2,000  Customers 

Reeves  Brothers  currently  has  more 
than  2,000  active  customers  on  its  books, 
who  buy  more  than  100,000,000  yards  of 
fabrics  turned  out  by  the  various  mills 
each  year.  Net  sales  currently  are  av¬ 


eraging  around  $55,000,000  annually. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  M. 
Reeves,  president  and  treasurer;  A.  M. 
Kerr,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Graham 
Reeves,  vice-president  and  secretary;  H. 
A.  Ligon,  vice-president;  and  J.  E.  Reeves, 
vice-president.  Directors  are:  J.  M. 
Reeves,  A.  M.  Kerr,  R.  E.  Reeves,  G.  H. 
Cadwell,  J.  E.  Reeves,  Admiral  Byrd,  and 
Wm.  J.  Hammerslough. 

Heads  converting  dept. 

Kerr,  who  is  head  of  the  converting 
department,  had  been  associated  with 
Kerr  &  Callaghan  at  the  time  it  was 
merged  with  Reeves  Brothers.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  since;  also  is 
actively  interested  in  James  H.  Kerr  & 
Sons,  a  Philadelphia  concern  engaged 
in  the  weaving  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods  for  the  dress  trade. 

C.  E.  Graham  Reeves,  who  is  in  charge 
of  sales  promotion,  began  his  career  in 
the  Reeves  Mills  in  1934  and  since  1936 
has  been  active  in  the  New  York  office, 
excepting  three  and  a  half  years  spent 
in  the  Army. 

Chief  of  work  clothing 

Cadwell  also  came  to  Reeves  from  Kerr 
&  Callaghan.  Always  active  in  the  sales 
end  of  the  business,  he  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  work  clothing  department. 

Ligon,  who  formerly  operated  Arcadia 
Cotton  Mills  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  cur¬ 
rently  is  managing  the  various  Reeves 
plants  in  the  south. 

J.  E.  Reeves,  after  graduation  from 
textile  school  in  1935,  spent  several  years 
as  superintendent  of  various  mills  owned 
by  the  organization,  and  the  past  year 
has  been  in  the  New  York  office  in  charge 
of  coordination  between  the  selling  and 
manufacturing  ends  of  the  business. 


The  STORY  OF  REEVES 
A  slogan  came  true: 

“From  Cotton  to  Cutter” 

From:  Apparel  Manufacturer  February,  1944 

Louis  Pasteur  once  wrote  “Chance 
favors  the  prepared  mind”  and  no  golden 
grain  of  maxim  ever  produced  such  a 
rich  harvest  for  its  adherents  as  it  has 
for  the  Reeves  Brothers.  For  from  early 
youth  on  they  were  interested  in  cotton. 
They  steeped  themselves  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cottons,  studied  it,  worked  at  it 
and  were  constantly  readying  themselves 
for  the  opportunities  that  simply  had  to 
come  their  way.  And  they  did. 

Like  Admiral  Byrd,  with  whom  they 
were  later  to  establish  a  close  relation 
based  on  the  acquisition  of  The  W.  Har¬ 
ris  Thurston  organization  which  owned 
the  Byrd  Cloth  trade-mark,  they  believed 
that,  “preparation  is  a  substitution  for 
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worry.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  once  they 
started  in  the  cotton  business,  they  grew 
and  grew,  to  such  a  size  that  in  1943  this 
one  organization  alone  supplied  the 
armed  forces  with  300,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  fabrics. 

Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.  was  formed  in 
1920  by  John  M.  Reeves,  now  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  brother,  the  late  M.  R. 
Reeves.  John  M.  Reeves  was  born 
in  Siloam,  North  Carolina.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  with  an  A.B.  Degree  in  1910  and 
took  textile  work  in  the  State  College  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  obtained 
his  mill  experience  in  Mooresville  Cot¬ 
ton  Mills,  Mooresville,  North  Carolina. 
In  1916,  he  became  associated  with  The 
Hunter  Manufacturing  &  Commission 
Company  and  in  1917  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  He  attended  Naval  Training 
School  at  Princeton  University  and  after 
being  commissioned  was  sent  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  as  Assistant  to  the 
Provisions  and  Clothing  Officer. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of 
the  concern,  Reeves  management  and 
ownership  began  to  expand.  Reeves 
Brothers  already  owned  Mills  Mill  at 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  founded  in 
1895  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
Reeves  organization.  In  1924,  Mills  Mill 
at  Woodruff,  South  Carolina,  was  pur¬ 
chased.  It  was  originally  established  in 
1907  and  is  the  second  oldest  unit  in 
the  Reeves  organization.  The  year  after 
its  purchase  an  addition  was  made  and 
the  Mills  was  equipped  for  spinning  and 
weaving. 

Determined  to  bring  the  entire  process 
of  cotton  manufacturing  under  Reeves 
management,  the  Fairforest  Finishing 
Company  was  constructed  in  1928  and 
the  slogan  “From  Cotton  to  Cutter”  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  An  indication  of  how 
well  the  Mills  and  Finishing  Plant  are 
managed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  in 
March,  1943  all  three  were  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  for  excellence  in  the 
production  of  vital  cotton  fabrics  for 
our  armed  forces. 

Reeves  Brothers  also  controls  and  op¬ 
erates  the  Osage  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Bessemer  City,  North  Carolina, 
the  Grace  Cotton  Mill  at  Rutherfordton, 
North  Carolina  and  the  Warrior  Duck 
Mill  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.* 

In  October  1943,  Reeves  Brothers  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  the  W.  Harris 
Thurston  organization.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  outstanding  firm  in  the 
water-repellent  and  aircraft  textile  busi¬ 
ness,  Reeves  Brothers  further  entrenched 
itself  in  fields  of  great  present  and  future 
importance.  Already  a  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  uniform  fabrics  to  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  having  delivered 


*  Editor’s  Note :  Also  the  Saxon  Mill  at  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.C.,  the  Chesnee  Mill  at  Chesnee,  S.C. 
and  the  Eagle-Phoenix  Mill  at  Columbus,  Ga. 


alone,  Reeves  Brothers  now  takes  over 
the  added  responsibilities  of  supplying 
over  75  million  yards  of  Army  Twill 
large  quantities  of  Byrd  Cloth  and  Air¬ 
wing  Aviation  Fabrics  for  such  vital 
equipment  as  airplane,  glider  and  diri¬ 
gible  coverings,  Army  and  Navy  flight 
clothing,  Navy  foul  weather  clothing, 
Army  field  jackets,  Arctic  clothing, 
sleeping  bags,  parachutes,  life  vests,  life 
rafts  and  pontoons. 

For  the  critical  postwar  selling  period, 
Reeves  Brothers  sales  staff  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  top-flight  organization  built  by  W. 
Harris  Thurston.  Research  and  sales  ex¬ 
perts  trained  in  the  manufacture  of 
wind-resistant  and  water-repellent  fab¬ 
rics,  which  they  pioneered  and  in  tech¬ 
nical  and  mechanical  fabrics  and  tapes, 
particularly  in  the  aviation  industry,  will 
enable  Reeves  Brothers  to  serve  an  in¬ 
creasing  group  of  customers  in  a  di¬ 
versity  of  fields. 

Outstanding  tangible  advantages  of 
the  acquisition  to  Reeves  Brothers  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Byrd  Cloth 
and  Airwing  trade-marks  now  become 
its  property.  This  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  considering  postwar  develop¬ 
ments  since  both  trade-marks  are  already 
well  identified  as  standing  for  high- 
quality  fabrics  and  present  valuable 
properties  ready  for  extensive  promotion 
as  soon  as  military  requirements  slacken 
off  and  fabrics  for  civilian  use  become 
available. 

Byrd  Cloth,  for  example,  is  the  cloth 
with  which  Thurston  pioneered  water - 
repellency  and  wind-resistency  in  this 
country.  It  was  first  developed  for  the 
use  of  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  on  his 
Arctic  Expeditions  and  has  proved  itself 
to  be  a  superior  substitute  for  fur  in 
the  opinion  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  Quar¬ 
termaster  General  Gregory  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Its  versatile  use  in  Army 
field  jackets,  Army  and  Navy  summer 
flight  clothing  and  Arctic  wear,  stamps 
it  with  the  approval  of  Procurement  of¬ 
ficers  of  both  branches  of  the  service 
based  upon  exhaustive  tests  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  on  fighting  fronts.  In 
fact,  the  volume  of  Byrd  Cloth  required 
by  our  armed  forces  became  so  great  that 
it  was  necessary  to  rewrite  some  garment 
specifications  to  permit  the  substitution 
of  certain  types  of  poplins  in  order  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  certain  that  the  war¬ 
time  experience  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  with  this  outstand¬ 
ing  fabric  will  insure  a  heavy  peacetime 
demand  for  it  in  a  wide  variety  of  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  sports  and  rainwear. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  quality 
fabrics  ‘‘From  Cotton  to  Cutter”  has  been 
the  constant  objective  of  Reeves  Brothers, 
Inc.,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Thurs¬ 
ton  organization,  Reeves  Brothers  gives 
added  emphasis  to  its  ‘‘From  Cotton  to 
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Cutter”  slogan  and  becomes  one  of  the 
outstanding  organizations  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 


CITATION  BY  WOFFORD  COLLEGE 
OF  JOHN  MERCER  REEVES 

FOR  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
JUNE  2,  1952 

SPARTANBURG,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

MR.  REEVES:  A.B.  degree,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  1910;  graduate  study 
in  textiles  in  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege.  One  of  the  founders  of  Reeves 
Brothers,  Inc.,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  South.  He  is  a  philanthropist,  in¬ 
terested  in  many  activities,  including 
the  building  of  churches  and  hospitals, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
American  University,  the  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  other 
institutions.  He  has  served  as  an  official 
in  the  Greater  New  York  Scout  Move¬ 
ment  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 


The  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  June  9,  1952  also  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctorate  of  Laws  on  John 
Mercer  Reeves. 


IIP-IV8  LILLIAN  REEVES 
WYATT,  the  youngest  child  and 
only  daughter  of  Mica j  ah  Coke  and 
Mary  Caroline  Mercer  Reeves,  was 
born  near  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1891.  I  remember  the 
welcome  that  this  first  daughter 
received  when  she  came  to  bless 
their  home. 

Her  parents  and  six  brothers 
adored  this  golden  haired,  blue¬ 
eyed  little  girl  who  was  from  the 
first  a  tractable,  loveable  child, 
never  spoiled,  though  she  was  the 
center  of  love  and  attention  of  all 
her  large  family. 

The  fact  that  she  was  never 
spoiled  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  prin¬ 
ciples  of  gentleness,  of  honor  and 
justice  taught  by  her  parents  and 
her  brothers  and  to  the  exemplary 


examples  set  by  them  throughout 
Lillian’s  happy  childhood. 

What  a  happy,  wholesome  family 
it  was! 

I  remember  how,  in  very  tender 
years,  before  she  ever  went  to 
school,  she  was  taught  by  her 
mother  and  brothers  as  they  would 
be  learning  their  lessons,  to  read. 
When  a  very  small  child  she  would 
read  the  Bible,  hymns  and  poems 
to  her  mother,  whose  eyesight  had 
been  impaired  many  years  before 
she  died. 

Often  Lillian’s  mother  would 
send  her  to  read  the  Bible  to  a 
tenant  family  who  lived  near  their 
home.  There  Lillian  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  gather  around  the  fire¬ 
side  in  this  humble  home,  while 
she  read  and  how  they  loved  her 
for  it.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  6  years  of  age  at  the 
time. 

This  is  only  an  incident,  but  I 
am  relating  it  to  show  how  Lillian, 
from  a  very  tender  age,  has  been 
interested  in  others,  particularly  in 
those  less  fortunate. 

Her  mother  passed  away  when 
Lillian  was  only  9  years  of  age, 
after  which  her  aunt  Emma 
Walker  kept  her  several  school  ses¬ 
sions  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Lillian  attended  the  schools  in 
Mt.  Airy  until  she  reached  the  7th 
grade,  when  she  went  to  Greens¬ 
boro  College,  which  at  that  time 
had  a  preparatory  school.  She 
graduated  from  Women’s  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  in  1914. 

Through  all  her  vacations  and 
after  graduation  she  was  a  great 
help  and  comfort  to  her  father, 
who  had  had  a  hip  fracture,  and 
who  was  in  a  wheel  chair  for  14 
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years  before  his  death  in  1921. 

Lillian  was  married  to  Marshall 
Boylan  Wyatt,  (See  Wyatt  Gen.) 
September  16,  1916.  They  lived  in 
Durham,  N.  C.  where  her  husband 
was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business.  In  Durham  their 
two  sons  were  born: 

V1  Micajah  Reeves  Wyatt,  b. 

July  20,  1917 

V2  Jeremiah  Hardin  Wyatt,  b. 

August  20,  1919 

In  the  fall  of  1921  Marshall  en¬ 
tered  the  Presbyterian  Ministry. 
Then  followed  three  years  of  train¬ 
ing  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.  Then  followed  pas¬ 
torates  at  various  churches  in 
Home  Mission  work  of  Chesterfield 
Co. — Chester,  Centralia,  Drewey’s 
Bluff,  Colonial  Heights,  and  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

In  each  of  these  places,  Lillian 
was  a  true  helpmate  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  all  his  ministerial  work — 
teaching  in  the  Sunday  School, 
working  in  the  auxiliaries,  visiting 
together  the  sick  and  bereaved  in 
the  churches  they  served.  Putting 
themselves  into  any  and  every 
good  influence  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  lived.  The  manse 
opened  wide  its  doors  to  numerous 
relatives,  parishoners  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  people  of  the  town. 

Their  daughter,  Barbara  Ann 
Wyatt  V3,  was  born  in  Chester,  Va. 
May  16,  1925. 

During  this  time  Marshall  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Here  their  children  grew  up. 
They  too,  true  minister’s  children 
gave  of  their  services  to  the  church 
as  they  grew  older,  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  School,  firing  the  church 


furnace — anything  that  came  to 
hand  they  did,  happily  and  well. 
They  followed  the  pattern  set  by 
their  parents. 

They  moved  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
in  1945,  where  they  now  live. 

Both  sons  were  educated  at 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Micajah  Reeves  Wyatt  and 
Jeremiah  Hardin  Wyatt  served 
throughout  World  War  II  in  the 
Air  Force  of  the  Navy. 

Mike  Reeves  Wyatt  remained  in 
the  Air  Force,  is  now,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  a  Lieutenant  Commander,  an 
assistant  attache  (Naval)  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris. 

VI  Micajah  Reeves  Wyatt 
married  Helen  Miller  of 
Wagoner,  Okla.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  December  15,  1942. 
(See  Helen  Miller  Wyatt  Gen.) 

Their  3  children: 

VII  Micajah  Reeves,  Jr.,  1944 
d.  at  birth 

VI2  Jonathon  Miller — adopted 
October,  1949 

VI3  Anthony  Early,  b.  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1950 

VI4  Marjorie  Louise  Wyatt,  b. 
February  20,  1953,  Paris, 
France. 


V2  Jeremiah  Hardin  Wyatt,  the 
2nd  son,  also  served  throughout 
World  War  II,  where  he  spent 
much  time  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
He  married  Sonia  Hanko,  the 
daughter  of  Walter  Hanko  and 
Stephanie  Lulis  Hanko  of  Warsaw, 
Poland,  September  14,  1943. 

After  the  close  of  World  War  II 
he  went  into  the  textile  business 
with  his  uncle  John  M.  Reeves  of 
Reeves  Brothers.  Jerry  Wyatt  and 
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family  have  moved  from  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  to  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
since  he  is  now  associated  with  the 
New  York  office. 

They  have  2  children: 

VI1  Jeremiah  II  b.  May  26, 

1945 

VI2  Marshall  Lillian,  a 

daughter,  b.  March  16,  1952 


V3  Barbara  Ann  Wyatt,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
N.  C.,  1946. 

On  May  28,  1949  she  was  hap¬ 
pily  married  to  Edward  Maurice 
Fearney,  son  of  Dr.  Frank  Albert 
and  Martha  Sandager  Fearney  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  and  Lake  City, 
Fla.  Edward  Maurice  is  now  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  (See  Fearney 
Gen.) 

Their  children: 

VI1  Barbara  Ann,  Apr.  19,  1950 

VI2  Michael  Edward,  July  5, 
1951 


To  an  observer  as  I  have  been 
through  the  years  when  Marshall 
and  Lillian  have  served  churches 
in  Virginia  and  now,  in  Florida,  one 
realizes  what  they  have  meant  to 
many,  many  people,  especially  to 
the  Home  Mission  Churches  in 
Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.  To  these 
people,  the  door  of  the  manse  was 
always  open.  They  could  come 
there  with  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  find  a  sympathetic  response. 

The  Wyatt  children  grew  up  in 
this  atmosphere  of  sharing  and 
service  to  others — generous  with 
whatever  they  had  with  church 


people  and  friends. 

Lillian’s  brother  Mica j ah  Rufus 
Reeves  passed  away  in  1942.  He 
left  to  his  only  sister,  with  others 
also,  a  substantial  legacy.  To  each 
of  her  3  children,  her  brother  also 
left  a  large  trust  fund,  as  he  did 
to  the  22  heirs  of  blood  kin. 

With  the  means,  now,  to  provide 
a  more  abundant  life,  which  means 
comforts  such  as  a  minister’s 
family  had  not  known  before — 
travel  and  study — Lillian  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same  amiable,  generous 
Christian  character.  Her  family 
loyalty,  which  she  inherited  from 
both  her  father  and  her  mother,  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic.  This 
includes  all  her  own  relatives  and 
those  of  her  husband. 

How  my  own  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  many,  many  kind¬ 
nesses,  how  many  times  they  have 
shared  their  hospitable  home  with 
me  and  my  children  through  the 
changing  years  —  for  their  un¬ 
bounded  generosity  and  sympathe¬ 
tic  understanding  at  all  times. 

I  am  only  one  of  many  others 
who  have  likewise  been  blessed  by 
their  love  and  friendship. 

They  have  helped  build  a  church 
at  Colonial  Heights,  Va.  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  where  they  worked  in  Virginia. 
They  have  helped  build  a  beautiful 
church  at  Lakeshore,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  designed  by  Edward  Fearney 
of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  in 
the  University  of  Florida.  Edward 
Fearney  married  Barbara  Ann 
Wyatt,  Lillian  and  Marshall’s  only 
daughter. 

The  Memorial  Library  at  West¬ 
minster  College  in  Fulton,  Mis¬ 
souri,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves,  Lillian’s 
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beloved  brother,  has  had  contribu¬ 
tions  from  all  the  Reeves  family, 
which  includes  nieces  and  nephews 
of  Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of 
all  the  interests  of  Lillian  Reeves 
Wyatt,  this  book,  this  family  his¬ 
tory,  stands  out  as  an  achievement. 
On  the  surface,  one  would  never 
dream  of  the  work  this  has  en¬ 
tailed,  through  first  and  last 
thirty-five  years,  of  research  into 
old  records,  hundreds  of  letters 
written  to  the  various  allied 
branches  of  the  Reeves  and  Mercer 
families,  the  purchase  of  many  old 
books, — one  item  was  a  complete 
set  of  The  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina,  comprising  30  vol¬ 
umes — along  with  many  other 
books  in  antique  shops,  book  sales, 
etc.  in  order  to  try  to  get  accurate 
data  as  to  history  and  dates  of 
the  branches  of  the  families  whose 
names  appear  in  this  Family  His¬ 
tory. 

To  Lillian,  this  has  been  a  labor 
of  love,  but  I,  for  one,  can  say  it 
has  involved  a  very  great  deal  of 
work  and  research,  patience  and 
care — more  than  might  appear. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  the  various 
branches  of  the  Reeves  and  Mercer 
families,  with  related  families,  will 
join  me  in  gratitude  to  Lillian 
Reeves  Wyatt  for  preserving  our 
Family  History. 

S.  R.  McK. 


REEVES-MARION 

II4  Sally  Locke  Reeves,  dau.  John  Durden 
and  Sally  Elwell  Reeves,  b.  ca  1794, 
m.  May  19,  1824,  Adam  Marion,  b. 
Oct.  23,  1801  (son  of  Bartholomew 
Marion,  no  record).  They  had  10  chil¬ 
dren: 


III1  Richard  Elwell  Marion,  b.  Apr.  7, 
1825,  d.  Oct.  31,  1916,  m.  Dec.  30, 
1845  Margaret  E.  Hauser,  b.  Apr.  17, 
1827,  d.  Mch.  14,  1914.  They  had  10 
children: 

IV1  Houston  m.  Virginia  Caroline 
Reeves  (“Sis”) 

V1  Lela  m.  Lazarus  Luke  Marion. 

V2  Bonnie  m.  Desmond  Hall 
(Shoals,  N.C.) 

V3  Ona  m.  Dexter  Hough  (Carth¬ 
age,  N.C.) 

V4  Effie  m.  Arnold  Caudle  (Pin¬ 
nacle,  N.C.) 

V6  Bernard  died  young 

IV2  Josephine  m.  Edward  Franklin 
Lovill,  Boone,  N.C. 

IV3  Latusia  m.  Samuel  Martin,  1st 
wife 

IV4  Eunice  m.  John  Martin 

IV5  Nannie  m.  Ely  Davis 

IV0  Lucy  m.  John  Davis  (brother  of 
Ely) 

IV7  Ella  m.  Robert  Truelove 

IV8  Alice  m.  Samuel  Martin,  2nd  wife 

IV9  Richard  Nathaniel  m.  Mary  Lily 
(Molly)  Marion,  (dau.  of  Jubal 
Marion  and  Jane  Jones  Reeves) 
(see  below) 

IV10  Gray  m.  Elizabeth  King 


III2  Jubal  Early  Marion  ca.  1827  m.  1861 
Jane  Jones  Reeves,  1834-1870. 

They  had  three  children: 

IV1  Mary  Lilly  (Molly),  Mch.  10,  1862- 
Oct.  20,  1923,  m.  Dec.  28,  1884 
Richard  Nathaniel  Marion,  Mch. 
3,  1861-Sept.  25,  1923.  They  had 
one  daughter: 

V1  Ola  Reeves,  b.  Feb.  28,  1900,  m. 
Hugh  Atkinson  Dec.  5,  1923.  He 
was  b.  Apr.  16,  1901.  They  had 
four  children,  the  first  two 
twins  who  died  in  infancy. 

VI1  Alese  Reeves  b.  Nov.  6,  1925, 
d.  Nov.  8,  1925 

VI2  Marion  Nathaniel  b.  Nov.  6, 
1925,  d.  Nov.  23,  1927 

VI3  Joyce  b.  Oct.  18,  1928,  m. 
George  Franklin  Feezor,  Jr., 
Sept.  9,  1950.  He  was  b.  Jan. 
9,  1929. 

VI4  Edwin  Hugh  b.  July  29,  1932 
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IV2  Newton  Coke  (Bud)  Aug.  15, 1864- 
June  5,  1922,  m.  June  7,  1903  Vir¬ 
ginia  Rebecca  Coman  Dec.  21, 
1881-Jan.  19,  1949,  daughter  of 
Rev.  David  H.  Coman  and  Orland 
Gertrude  Gibson  of  Abingdon, 
Va.  (Virginia  Coman,  Mrs.  Bud 
Marion,  had  a  sister  Ossie  who 
m.  Gwyn  Lenoir.)  They  had  two 
children: 

V1  Jubal  Coke  b.  May  16,  1904  m. 
Dec.  26,  1933  Clara  Jean  Ehrlich 
b.  Jan.  3,  1905,  daughter  of  Ellis 
Howard  Ehrlich  and  Jeanie 
Monteith  of  Philadelphia.  They 
had  one  son: 

VI1  Newton  Coke  II,  b.  Sept.  15, 
1936,  Elkin,  N.C. 

V2  Anne  Kathrine  b.  Jul.  20,  1906, 
m.  Aug.  26,  1926,  Walter  Wilson 
Carter,  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.,  Jan.  16, 
1899,  son  of  William  Franklin 
Carter  and  Annie  Banner  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  They  have  one  child: 
VI1  Walter  Wilson  Carter,  Jr. 
Apr.  11,  1927. 

IV8  Jeremiah  Richard  (Babe)  b.  Jan. 
11,  1867-Apr.  1,  1941,  m.  Apr.  29, 
1914  Sally  Kathrine  Swanson 
Oct.  4,  1881,  dau.  of  Samuel  Fitz- 
hue  Swanson  and  Mary  Witcher 
Swanson.  They  had  two  sons: 

V1  Jeremiah  Richard,  Jr.  b.  June 
29,  1915,  m.  Jan.  24,  1945  Lillian 
Mae  Keener  b.  Mch.  21,  1918, 
Attalia,  Ala.  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
dau.  of  Joseph  Ward  Keener  of 
Boston  of  Norman,  Okla.  They 
had  three  sons: 

VI1  Jeremiah  Richard  III  b.  Sept. 
13,  1947 

VI2  Joseph  Ward  b.  Oct.  15,  1949 
VI3  David  Nowlin  b.  Nov.  15,  1951 
V2  David  Swanson  b.  Jan.  26,  1918. 
IV4  Willie  Reeves  b.  Oct.,  1869,  d.  Dec., 
1870 


III8  Franklin  Jones  Marion  m.  Sally 
Hauser. 

Ill4  John  Durdan  Marion  (Doctor)  b. 
1833  m.  Fannie  Yokely,  Forsyth 
Co.,  N.C.,  and  a  Jennie  ?  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  (See  foot  note)* 

IIP  Jeremiah  b.  Jan.  30,  1834,  d.  Aug. 
24,  1861. 


IIP  Lazarus  Sidney  1838,  m.  Caroline 
Baker 

IIP  Lewis  Newton  m.  1st.  Mildred  Vir¬ 
ginia  Nutt  (“Jenny”)  m.  2nd.  Re¬ 
becca  Lovill  Freeman  (“Coz  Beck”) 
III8  Sally  Ann  m.  Dr.  ?  Long 
IIP  Augustus  Eugene  b.  1846  m.  1st. 
Martha  J.  Hunt.  Had  one  child: 

IV1  Charlie  Eugene  Marion  m.  Dora 
Brown,  Critz,  Va.  m.  2nd.  Martha 
Jane  Reeves  (“Babe”).  Two  chil¬ 
dren: 

V1  Early  m.  ? 

V2  Lola  m.  Willie  Baker.  Have  two 
children: 

VI1  Richard  Eugene 
VI2  Charlie  Adam 


III10  Mary  Jane  (“Mollie”)  b.  Mch.  19, 
1849,  d.  Apr.  12,  1942,  m.  Sept.  29, 
1878  Dr.  Julius  Speas.  They  had 
four  children: 

IV1  John  Adam  Speas  Dec.  30,  1879, 
m.  Mollie  Emma  Poindexter  Sept. 
6,  1905 

V1  Kate  b.  Nov.  26,  1906,  m.  July 
29,  1926,  Robert  E.  Lee.  They 
have  two  children: 

VI1  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  b.  Oct.  3, 
1927 

VI2  Nancy  Lee,  b.  Dec.  6,  1931 
V2  Helen  b.  July  8,  1908,  m.  Dec.  8, 
1928  Claude  Cox.  They  had  two 
children: 

VI1  Mollie  Lou  b.  Sept.  18,  1929 
VI2  Donald  b.  Sept.  26,  1930,  d.  in 
infancy 

V3  John  Adam,  Jr. 

V4  Edwin  Marion  b.  Jan.  20,  1917, 
m.  Apr.  29,  1944  Mary  Kelly. 
They  have  two  children: 

VI1  Edwin  Marion,  Jr.  b.  Apr.  18, 
1945 

VI2  John  Kelly  b.  July  13,  1946 


♦Foot  note  on  John  Durden  Marion: 

This  is  what  John  Speas,  a  son  of  Aunt  Molly, 
tells  me  about  Doctor  John  Durden  Marion: 
“He  first  married  Fannie  Yokely,  They  lived  at 
Teague  Town  between  Winston-Salem  and  High 
Point.  He  farmed  and  practised  medicine.  They 
were  unable  to  get  along  peaceably  so  he  deeded 
her  his  farm.  They  separated.  She  married  again 
and  lived  and  died  on  the  farm.  He  went  to 
Kansas  and  married  a  woman  named  Jennie 
(he  believes).”  signed  Ola  Marion  Atkinson. 

•See  Marion-Atkinson  Genealogy 
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IV2  Julius  Marion  Speas  b.  June  25, 
1880-August  5,  1941  m.  Ethel 
Burch,  June  17,  1909.  They  have 
four  children: 

V1  Margaret,  b.  June  17,  1910,  m. 
Oct.  28,  1929  Benny  Hobbs 

V2  Julius  Newton  b.  Apr.  12,  1912 

V3  Mary  Ruth  b.  Dec.  19,  1914,  m. 
Feb.  18,  1934  Ott  Coram.  They 
have  three  children: 

VI1  Barbara  Speas  b.  May  14, 
1936 

VI2  Jerry  Speas  b.  Nov.  27,  1937 
VI3  Judy  Speas  b.  Apr.  24,  1945 

V4  Cornelia  Burch  b.  Sept.  26,  1916, 
m.  Nov.  11,  1945  John  Shepherd. 
They  have  one  child — VI1  John 
Shepherd,  Jr. 

IV3  Anna  Mae  b.  May  23,  1883,  m. 
Aug.  4,  1909  Thomas  Oliver  Cop- 
pedge.  They  have  three  children: 

V1  Marion  b.  June  19,  1911 
V2  Speas  b.  Jan.  13,  1914,  m.  Nov. 
14,  1936  Thomas  Webb. 

VI1  Joanna  b.  Jan.,  1938 
VI2  Linda  b.  Mch.  19,  1941 
VI3  Tommy,  Jr.,  b.  July,  1943 

Vs  Thomas  Oliver,  Jr.  b.  Apr.  24, 
1923,  m.  Apr.  10,  1948  Mary  R. 
Council. 

IV4  Samuel  Eugene  b.  June  1,  1887 
— unmarried 


AN  APPRECIATION 

IIF-IV1  MARY  LILLY  MARION, 
always  known  as  Mollie,  was  born 
and  reared  on  a  farm  situated  on 
the  Yadkin  river.  The  farm  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  Reeves 
plantation  which  her  father,  Jubal 
Marion,  acquired  by  purchase  after 
his  marriage  into  the  family. 

Mollie  was  the  eldest  child  of 
Jubal  Early  Marion  and  Jane  Jones 
Reeves  Marion.  She  was  born,  lived 
all  her  life  and  passed  away  in  the 
home  at  Siloam,  N.  C.  built  by  her 
father. 

Her  mother,  Jane  Jones  Reeves 


Marion  died  August  5,  1870  leaving 
her  husband  and  four  children. 

IIF-IV1  Mollie,  aged  8  years 

IV2  Newton  Coke  aged  6  years 
IV3  Jeremiah  Richard  aged  4 
years 

IV4  Willie  Reeves  aged  1  year 
and  2  months  died  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1870. 

With  the  help  of  a  faithful  col¬ 
ored  woman,  Rose  Gilliam,  who 
helped  with  the  domestic  work  for 
a  number  of  years,  Uncle  “Jube” 
carried  on  nobly,  looking  well  to 
the  rearing  of  his  children  through 
their  tender  years  and  until  Jere¬ 
miah  Richard  was  about  grown. 
Uncle  “Jube”  died  June  21,  1884. 

Jubal  Early  Marion  was  very 
anxious  to  give  his  children  a  good 
education,  which  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  remote  district  then  and  a 
living  was  hard  to  get  in  the  years 
following  so  closely  after  the  Civil 
War,  but  he  employed  as  teachers 
Miss  Jenny  Veach  from  Salem,  N.C. 
and  Miss  Lucy  Jurney,  a  cousin, 
from  Iredell  County,  N.C.  to  teach 
his  children  in  his  home.  One  room 
in  the  home  was  ever  afterwards 
known  as  “The  Schoolroom.” 

Some  of  the  neighbor’s  children 
also  attended  the  school — Hubert 
Cundiff,  and  the  Apperson  chil¬ 
dren  and  perhaps  a  few  others  at¬ 
tended  this  private  school.  When 
the  children  were  older,  they  at¬ 
tended  the  best  schools  available. 

Newton  Coke  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  then  situated  at 
Old  Trinity  in  Randolph  County, 
N.  C. 

Uncle  “Jube”  was  always  gentle 
and  kind  with  his  children  but  in 
those  days  everyone  had  to  contrib¬ 
ute  his  share  of  the  work  that  it 
took  to  keep  the  home  running, 
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and  the  children  in  the  homes  were 
better  for  it. 

I  have  heard  Mollie  relate  this 
story: 

“On  a  sunny  day  in  May,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  fishing.  So  on  this  care¬ 
free  morning,  after  I  had  found 
hook,  line  and  bait,  I  was  making 
my  way  to  the  nearby  creek,  when 
I  met  my  father  (Mother  had  died 
only  a  few  months  before  this.) 
Father  looked  at  me  and  my  outfit 
and  said,  ‘Mollie  I  have  noticed 
that  the  boy’s  trousers  need  mend¬ 
ing.  You  are  the  housekeeper  now. 
You  must  not  go  fishing  today.’ 
Returning  to  the  house,  I  gathered 
up  the  torn  trousers  and  through 
tears,  I  did  the  mending  as  best  I 
could” — But  she  added,  “My  Child¬ 
hood  ended  on  that  day  and  I  was 
only  nine  years  old.” 

By  precept  and  example  Uncle 
“Jube”  taught  his  children  lessons 
of  thrift,  honesty,  self  respect,  and 
love  for  their  fellowmen. 

They  received  a  goodly  heritage 
from  their  father  and  their  mother 
that  became  the  pattern  in  their 
own  lives. 

Perhaps  the  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  Mollie  Marion  very 
early  in  life  had  something  to  do 
with  moulding  her  character  along 
with  the  Christian  training  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  parents.  Her  wise 
old  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Early 
Reeves,  lived  nearby  and  Mollie 
found  in  her  a  sympathetic  coun¬ 
selor. 

All  of  these  influences  with  her 
own  innate  integrity  added,  mould¬ 
ed  one  of  the  most  energetic,  one 
of  the  best  housekeepers,  one  of 
the  finest  women  I  have  ever 
known. 

Always  frail  in  body — her  gener¬ 
al  weight  was  only  about  85-90  lbs., 


her  hands  were  never  idle. 

Mollie  Marion  was  happily  mar¬ 
ried  to  Richard  Nathaniel  Marion 
son  of  Richard  Elwell  Marion  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Hauser,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1884.  He  was  born  and 
reared  at  the  Marion  home  over¬ 
looking  the  Ararat  River  on  the 
west  and  facing  the  Pilot  Moun¬ 
tain  on  the  east. 

They  were  closely  associated  as 
children,  having  been  born  in  the 
same  community,  and  attended  old 
Siloam  Church  which  was  for  more 
than  a  century  not  only  the  relig¬ 
ious  center  but  the  social  center  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Their  lives  were  so  closely  knit 
that  to  think  of  one  suggests  the 
other.  They  grew  up  during  the  re¬ 
construction  period  when  all  of  the 
better  families  were  poor.  Nat’s  ed¬ 
ucation  as  was  Mollie’s  was  limited 
to  instruction  from  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  by  citizens  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  instruct  their  sons  and 
daughters.  They  were  both  fortun¬ 
ate  to  have  as  a  counselor  Prof.  W. 
M.  Cundiff.  These  teachers  and 
friends  supplied  them  with  a  cul¬ 
tured  background  which  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  home  influences  of  a 
high  order.  The  living  standards 
and  forward  outlook  of  both  fami¬ 
lies  was  high  for  the  times. 

To  them  was  born  a  daughter, 
Ola  Reeves  Marion,  February  28, 
1900.  This  daughter  was  a  joy  and 
a  blessing  to  them  as  long  as  they 
both  lived. 

Ola  Reeves  Marion  married  Sam¬ 
uel  Hugh  Atkinson,  son  of  Samuel 
Josiah  Atkinson  and  Sarah  Russell 
Jones  Atkinson  of  Siloam,  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  1923. 

They,  with  their  children,  Joyce 
and  Edwin  Hugh,  live  in  the  same 
house  which  with  its  stateliness 
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surrounded  by  well  kept  grounds  is 
a  place  of  commanding  and  restful 
beauty.  As  of  old  it  is  the  center  of 
the  community. 

After  Richard  Nathaniel  Marion 
and  Mollie  Marion  were  married, 
“Nat”  was  associated  with  Mollie’s 
brothers,  Newton  Coke  Marion  and 
Jeremiah  Richard  always  known  to 
their  friends  as  “Bud,”  and  “Babe,” 
in  a  successful  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness — the  “village  store”  for  many 
years.  Marion  Brothers  also  oper¬ 
ated  their  large  farming  interests 
at  Siloam,  N.C.  Newton  Coke  Mar¬ 
ion  and  his  brother,  Jeremiah  Rich¬ 
ard  Marion  were  both  married. 

Iir-IV2  Newton  Coke  Marion  married 
Virginia  Rebecca  Coman  on  June  7,  1903. 
Two  children  were  born  to  this  union: 
Jubal  Coke  Marion  was  born  May  16, 
1904.  Anne  Kathrine  Marion  was  born 
July  20,  1906. 

Newton  Coke  Marion  died  June  5,  1922. 

Virginia  Rebecca  Coman  Marion  died 
January  19,  1949. 

III2-IV3  Jeremiah  Richard  Marion  mar¬ 
ried  Sallie  Katherine  (Kate)  Swanson  on 
April  29,  1914.  To  them  were  born  two 
sons:  Jeremiah  Richard  Marion,  Jr.,  June 
29,  1915.  David  Swanson  Marion,  January 
26,  1918. 

Jeremiah  Richard  Marion.  Sr.  died 
April  1,  1941. 

Nat  and  Mollie  had  the  old  home 
remodeled,  making  it  into  a  colon¬ 
ial  house.  They  made  it  a  place  of 
rare  beauty  in  the  setting  of  native 
oaks  and  hemlocks,  magnolias  and 
cedars  which  they  planted.  The 
contour  of  the  hill  and  the  view  of 
the  beautiful  Yadkin  River  Valley 
made  it  one  of  the  unusual  homes 
of  the  countryside. 

From  early  childhood  Mollie 
loved  nature,  particularly  flowers. 
She  was  successful  in  growing 
them  because  she  gave  them  their 
needed  care  and  attention.  So  well 


I  remember  her  flower  pit  bright 
with  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  cal- 
las  through  the  winter.  She  also 
grew  large  palms,  hydrangeas,  and 
rubber  plants.  These  beautiful 
plants  adorned  the  porches  and 
yard  in  the  summer.  She  had  the 
first  freesias  and  scyllas  growing 
in  her  windows  that  I  ever  saw. 
Their  fragrance  is  a  happy  mem¬ 
ory.  Her  rose  garden  and  perennial 
flower  beds  were  a  special  delight. 

Together,  Mollie  and  Nat  Marion 
made  a  happy,  beautiful  home. 
Friends  found  a  cordial  welcome 
there. 

Richard  Nathaniel  Marion  died 
September  25,  1923,  and  Mollie 
passed  away  October  20,  1933.  They 
were  buried  at  Old  Siloam  Church, 
a  place  they  both  loved  and  revered 
and  where  many  of  their  kin  for 
five  generations  rest. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  spent  much 
time  in  the  home  of  Mollie  and  Nat 
Marion.  It  is  with  gratitude  that  I 
remember  their  many  kindnesses 
to  our  entire  family. 

Mollie  and  Nat  Marion  loved  life. 
Both  possessed  a  saving  sense  of 
humor  and  good  fellowship  that 
would  naturally  contribute  to  the 
joy  of  living.  They  were  loyal  to 
their  family,  to  their  church  and 
to  their  friends — worthy  examples 
of  Christian  living. 

(The  foregoing  article  is  a  combination  of  two 
sketches  written  by  Sallie  Reeves  McKinney  and 
Jasper  Sidney  Atkinson  1951). 


IV  REEVES- SMITH 

II5  John  (“Jackie”)  Reeves  1796-?  m. 
Sara  (Sallie)  Smith.  Their  seven  chil¬ 
dren: 

III1  Martha 
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III2  James  (Jim)  m.  Dorothy  Nutt. 
Their  seven  children: 

IV1  Mary  A.  Reeves  m.  Rufus  W.  Jur- 
ney  (see  Jurney) 

IV2  Samuel  Reeves  m.  Josephine  Ash- 
burn 

V1  Lily  m.  John  Hancock,  Sanford, 
N.C. 

V2  Howard  m.  Letha  Crissman,  Si- 
loam,  N.C. 

Vs  Hazel  m.  Thomas  Jackson,  Si- 
loam,  N.C. 

IV3  Virginia  Caroline  m.  Houston 
Marion  (see  Marion) 


IV4  Martha  m.  Eugene  Marion 
IV5  John  m.  ?  Haymore 
IV8  Lucy  m.  Sanford  Marion 
IV7  Ida  m.  ?  Tomlin 

1113  Hester 

1114  John 
IIIs  Berry 
III6  Mica j  ah 
IH7  Caroline 

116  Hannah  Reeves  b.  ca.  1798,  d.  unm. 

117  Jesse  Reeves  b.  ca.  1800-  m.  Peggy 
Hadley — To  Tenn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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THE  EARLY  FAMILY 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  our  research 
that  Bishop  John  Early  was  allied  to  the 
Reeves  line  in  another  way.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Browne  Reeves,  a  sixth  genera¬ 
tion  descendant  of  William  Reeves  of 
Surry  Co.,  Va.  ca.  1636-1695,  who  is  by 
tradition  the  progenitor  of  John  Durdan 
Reeves.  Bishop  John  Early  (1786)  son  of 
Joshua  Early  (1738-1812)  who  m.  Mary 
Leftwich  (1746-1818). 

Joshua  Early  was  son  of  1st  Jeremiah 
Early  (1705-1786)  d.  Culpepper  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Co.,  Va.  who  m.  Elizabeth  Buford* 
1728. 

1st  Jeremiah  Early  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Early  ca.  1684  who  m.  (1704) 
Elizabeth  Johnson. 

Thomas  Early  was  the  son  of  John 
Early  (1661-1694)  who  settled  in  Middle¬ 
sex  Co.  m.  1682  Margaret  Loyall. 

I  Jeremiah  Early  who  m.  Elizabeth  Bu¬ 
ford  had  10  sons  whose  names  each  began 
with  J. — 

111  Jeremiah  (b.  1730)  of  Bedford  Co., 

Va.  m.  Sarah  Anderson,  whose  son 
Jeremiah  III  went  to  N.C.  and  m. 
Rachel  Freeman  (1754-1796) 

112  James,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 

113  Joshua,  Bedford  Co.  His  son  became 
Bishop  John  Early 

114  Jacobus,  Kentucky 

II5Jubal,  Franklin  Co.  Had  son  Josh 
who  was  father  of  Gen.  Jubal  A. 
Early 

H6  Jacob,  Kentucky 

117  Joab,  Franklin  Co. 

118  John,  was  deputy  to  Virginia  con¬ 

vention  1728 

IT  Joseph,  a  Colonel 

n10Joel,  Madison  Co.  Deputy  to  Virginia 
convention  1728,  to  Georgia  1795. 

His  son  Peter,  1773-1817,  m.  Ann 


♦Elizabeth  Buford  was  the  daughter  of  Thom¬ 
as  Buford  1682-1761  who  m.  Elizabeth  . . 

Middlesex  Co. 

Thomas  Buford  was  the  son  of  John  Buford 
1642-1722  who  m.  Elizabeth  Perrott. 


Smith,  whose  brother  was  General. 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  named  for  him.  They 
had  three  children: 

Lucy  m.  Richard  Jones 
Donella  m.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler 
Cynthia  m.  John  Swope 

Jeremiah  Early  III  1754-1796,  who  m. 

Rachel  Freeman  of  Surry  Co.,  N.C.  (whose 

Will  is  elsewhere)  had  five  children: 

1.  Asa 

2.  Sion  -  d.  1861,  m.  Sally  Hines,  moved 
to  Missouri  (See  Ernest  Rhea  Early) 

3.  Sally,  unmarried 

4.  Elizabeth  m.  Micajah  Reeves.  They  had 
eight  children.  (See  Reeves  Family.) 

5.  Nancy  m.  Joseph  Howard  July  15,  1818. 
To  Missouri.  (One  son,  Flavius,  was  a 
general  favorite  of  the  Reeves  cousins 
of  his  generation,  namely:  Richard  E., 
Jeremiah  E.  and  Micajah  Coke  Reeves.) 

S.  R.  McK. 


BISHOP  JOHN  EARLY 

Bishop  John  Early,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  Methodists  in  America  in  the 
maturity  of  his  power,  was  born  January 
1,  1786,  in  Bedford  Co.,  Va.  Bishop  Early 
began  his  itinerant  preaching  before  he 
was  of  age.  When  he  was  only  27  years 
old,  and  against  his  remonstrances,  those 
“astute  judges  of  men,  Bishops  Asbury 
and  McKendree,”  appointed  him  presid¬ 
ing  Elder.  After  filling  every  important 
office  in  the  Church,  he  was,  in  1854, 
elevated  to  the  episcopacy. 

His  influence  was  felt,  not  alone  in  his 
church,  in  the  town  in  which  he  made  his 
home  (Lynchburg,  Va.),  his  native  State, 
but  throughout  the  country. 

His  fellow  citizens  repeatedly  nomi¬ 
nated  him  for  Congress  but  he  declined 
the  honor,  as  a  detraction  from  his  min¬ 
isterial  work. 

The  Government  offered  him  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Illinois,  when  it  was  a  terri¬ 
tory;  President  Adams  solicited  him  to 
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accept  the  same  office  in  the  territory  of 
Arkansas.  President  Tyler  offered  him 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
His  answer  was,  that  he  “could  not  come 
down”  to  such  positions. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College  at  Ashland,  Va. 

I  remember  hearing  my  uncle  Mica j  ah 
Coke  Reeves  say  that  “Bishop  Early 
visited  in  the  Reeves  home  (Siloam,  N.  C.) 
once  when  he  must  have  been  on  one  of 
his  itinerant  journeys  as  Bishop.  When 
visiting  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Early 
Reeves,  Bishop  Early  gave  her  his  photo¬ 
graph,  from  which  the  accompanying 
picture  was  made.* 


ELIZABETH  REEVES  EARLY 

Elizabeth  Browne  Reeves  Early  was 
born  April  4,  1805  at  “Chalmaria”  Din- 
widdie  County,  Va.  .  .  .  There  is  an  ex¬ 
tended  sketch  of  her  in  Our  Excellent 
Women  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
England  and  America  published  in  New 
York  in  1861,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  have  been  taken:  .  .  . 

“Mrs.  Early  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  and  pious  Christians  of  the  age  .  .  . 
The  sensibilities,  the  intellect  and  the 
conscience  were  cultivated  ...  by  the 
ennobling  and  sublime  truths  of  God’s 
word  .  .  .  The  poor  shared  in  her  sym¬ 
pathies  and  charities  and  on  her  dying 
bed  she  exhorted  her  friends  to  remember 
them.”  (Reliques  of  the  Rives). 


ERNEST  RHEA  EARLY 

Ernest  Rhea  Early  is  a  descendant  of 
Jeremiah  Early  III,  allied  with  the  Early- 
Reeves  line. 

Ernest  Rhea  Early  of  Summit,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City.  Trustee  of 
Drew  University,  Madison,  N.J.  Director 
of  Summit  Trust  Co.,  member  of  Squad¬ 
ron  A.  Association  of  New  York  City,  b. 
September  29,  1884.  Educated  at  Emory 
and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.  B.A. 
(1906)  and  Columbia  University  LL.B. 
(1910)  m.  November  4,  1914,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Vaughan  S.  Collins  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  and  has  one  son:  John 
Collins  Early  b.  January  4,  1919,  edu¬ 


cated  at  Princeton.  B.A.  and  (at  Harvard 
University  LL.B.) 

Lineage: 

This  family  is  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  village  of  Earley  on 
Erleigh,  Berks. 

John  Early  left  England  and  settled  in 
Virginia,  1661.  His  son, 

Thomas  Early,  was  father,  by  Elizabeth 
. .  of 

Jeremiah  Early  I,  b.  1705  m.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Buford  of  Virginia 
and  had  a  son 

Col.  Jeremiah  Early  b.  1730  m.  Sarah 
Anderson,  (secondly,  Mary  Stith,)  was 
father  of 

Jeremiah  Early  of  Virginia,  b.  1754  m. 
Rachel  Freeman,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Freeman.  He  died  1796.  His  son 

Sion  Early  of  N.C.  m.  Sally  Haines  and 
d.  1851  leaving  a  son 

Evan  Erastus  Early  of  Virginia,  b.  1825 

m.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

Stephen  Lyon  of  Virginia  and  d.  1920. 

His  son 

Rev.  John  Alfred  Early  of  Virginia  b. 
1862  m.  Betty,  daughter  of  William 
Yett  of  Tennessee,  and  had  issue: 

1.  Ernest  Rhea  Early,  of  whom  we 
treat 

2.  Roy  Ernest  Early,  Rev.,  of  Pocahon¬ 
tas,  Va.  b.  1886,  educated  Emory  and 
Henry  College  and  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  m.  Mina,  daughter  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Marion  Barker  and  has  issue: 

1.  Roy  Ernest  b.  February  10,  1931 

2.  Jeanette  Todd  b.  December  9,  1920 

(From  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  Pub.  in  England) 

Ernest  Rhea  Early’s  residence  is  now 
165  Hobart  Ave.,  Summit,  N.J.  and  May- 
fair  House,  610  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
McCanless  and  Early  of  Nassau  St.,  New 
York.  His  son,  John  Collins  Early,  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father’s  law  firm,  m. 
Eleanor  Livingston  of  Summit,  N.J.  Their 
two  children  are: 

1.  Elizabeth  Collins  Early,  b.  1949 

2.  Allison  Early,  b.  1951 


•  This  picture  is  shown  on  the  Frontispiece. 


S.  R.  McK. 
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THE  FEARNEY  FAMILY 

Lake  City,  Florida,  Nov.  12,  1952 
Dear  Lillian, 

This  will  be  of  no  value  as  far  as  the 
book  is  concerned,  because  I  remember  no 
dates,  but  there  are  a  few  facts  I  do  re¬ 
member.  My  mother’s  father  was  named 
Nils  Larsen.  She  had  a  large  framed 
picture  of  her  mother,  who  was  serious 
faced,  and  wore  a  cap,  typical  of  her  day. 

I  remember  a  picture  of  my  mother’s 
family,  too,  all  dignified  looking,  the 
coat  of  my  Uncle  Andreas  covered  with 
medals.  To  me  he  seemed  a  little  bit  too 
haughty.  My  mother  was  the  youngest, 
my  Aunt  Christine  the  eldest.  One  uncle 
was  named  Annas — the  names  of  the 
others  Amy  doesn’t  remember  nor  do  I. 

You  have  started  me  reminiscing,  so 
I  must  be  getting  old.  But  to  reminisce 
requires  leisure  and  I  haven’t  much  of 
that. 

The  picture  of  my  mother’s  family  is 
probably  somewhere  in  the  home  my 
father  built,  in  which  we  were  brought 
up,  and  where  my  brother  still  lives. 

My  father  was  born  in  Sleswig,  which 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  trade  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  The  first 
Christian  Church  there  was  built  by 
Ansgarius  in  that  century.  Sleswig  was 
invaded  by  the  German  Powers  in  1864, 
and  after  was  spelled  Schleswig.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Germans  for  some  fan¬ 
tastic  spelling,  for  instance  we  have 
Tschaikovsky  instead  of  Chikofsky.  The 
Danes  have  a  silent  “d”  and  a  “g”  so  that 
our  name  Sandager  sounds  in  Danish 
more  like  “Sanaire.” 

My  father  had  painful  memories  of  the 
German  invasion.  The  Germans  thought 
his  mother  was  hiding  someone  in  her 
home,  and  when  she  stood  in  the  door, 
refusing  to  let  them  pass,  a  German 
officer  struck  her  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword.  My  father  had  an  intense  dislike 
of  the  German  military  ever  after. 

I  don’t  know  when  he  met  my  mother, 
but  he  said  to  us  that  he  told  a  friend 
on  seeing  her  out  walking,  that  when 
that  girl  with  the  pretty  curls  grew  up 
he  was  going  to  marry  her.  I  have  a 
framed  photograph  of  Kolding  Castle, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  which  was  dear 


to  them.  They  used  to  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  its  ruins  during  their  courtship 
days  knowing  they  would  be  undisturbed. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  haunted. 

My  father  and  his  brother  Peter  were, 
I  believe,  the  last  of  the  family.  Uncle 
Peter  came  to  this  country  first.  He 
worked  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  until  his 
death,  about  26  years  ago.  He  wrote  my 
father  telling  him  there  was  work  for 
him  with  the  company,  urging  him  to 
come.  My  father  agreed  to  try  it  for  six 
months  which  he  did,  and  then  he  sent 
for  his  family.  I  was  a  year  and  a  half 
at  the  time. 

My  mother  was  quite  ill  during  the 
entire  voyage  which  took  two  weeks. 
Fortunately  she  had  a  very  good  Swedish 
girl  with  her  (Sophie  Olsen)  who  took 
care  of  us  children,  and  stayed  with  the 
family  for  some  time  afterward.  Then 
friends  in  San  Francisco  urged  her  to 
come  there.  I  saw  her  there  several  times 
on  four  tours  which  I  made  there  before 
I  was  married.  I  have  a  sterling  silver 
dish,  a  wedding  gift  from  her,  also  a 
silver  spoon  marked  L.  F.  for  our  first 
little  girl.  She  died  before  “Ted”  was 
born. 

My  father  built  all  the  tanks  for  the 
J.  S.  Budlong  &  Sons  Co.,  Auburn,  R.  I., 
who  had  a  large  pickling  business,  sup¬ 
plying  numbers  of  the  N.  Y.  hotels.  I 
don’t  know  how  large  the  tanks  were,  but 
they  seemed  very  big  to  me,  and  we 
children  were  warned  not  to  climb  the 
ladders  leading  to  the  top  of  them. 

Papa  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  I 
have  heard  him  converse  with  people  in 
four  languages:  Danish,  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Swedish.  Newly  arrived  families 
from  abroad  were  sometimes  sent  to  us 
for  help,  and  at  times  we  sheltered  whole 
families  until  they  could  be  located. 

Papa  was  much  interested  in  world 
affairs  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Tolstoi.  He  never  raised  his  voice,  was 
always  kind,  seldom  stern,  but  we  always 
obeyed  him  at  his  first  command.  Since 
growing  up  I’ve  often  wondered  how  he 
accomplished  this.  I  don’t  remember  his 
punishing  us. 

He  and  my  mother  were  very  fond  of 
music  and  loved  to  sing  duets.  One  of 
their  favorites  was  “Den  Lyse  Dag,”  be¬ 
ginning  “The  lovely  light,  beautiful  day  is 
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forever  gone,”  and  ending  with  “Farewell, 
farewell.”  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
I  ever  did  when  called  home  from  Balti¬ 
more  before  his  death  was  to  play  at  his 
request  “Den  Lyse  Dag.”  My  mother 
sewed  beautifully  and  artistically  and 
made  all  my  clothes  until  I  started  to 
tour  the  country  with  my  music.  Before 
this  when  I  played  at  recitals  women 
would  sometimes  come  to  me  and  ask 
where  I  got  my  clothes  and  if  they  could 
get  some  at  the  same  place.  My  father 
would  never  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

Amy  always  seemed  rather  grown  up 
to  me  and  never  lacked  for  beaux,  but 
William  and  I  were  constant  companions 
and  he  always  looked  out  for  me  and  tried 
to  protect  me  from  an  early  age.  My 
earliest  recollection  is  that  of  a  boy  spit¬ 
ting  (think  of  it)  on  the  red  parasol 
which  protected  my  doll  in  her  carriage. 
William  chased  him  away. 

Harry  had  lovely  light  soft  curls  close 
to  his  head,  and  I  remember  how  my 
mother  grieved  when  he  came  home  from 
school  his  first  year  saying  firmly, 
“Mamma,  I  want  my  curls  cut  off.”  “But 
Harry,  your  hair  isn’t  long.”  “I  want  my 
curls  cut  off.”  The  teacher  had  said,  “I’ll 
close  the  window  so  the  wind  won’t  blow 
Harry’s  curls  away.”  His  head  had  almost 
to  be  shaved  to  be  rid  of  them  and  we 
were  all  sorry.  It  was  the  fashion  those 
days  for  boys  to  wear  white  cotton 
blouses  with  sailor  collars  edged  with 
ruffles  of  Hamburg  embroidery.  Harry’s 
blouse,  fresh  every  morning,  had  always 
to  be  changed  at  noon,  being  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  be  worn  in  the  afternoon. 
“Harry,  do  you  roll  in  the  streets?”,  my 
mother  would  ask  in  despairing  tones. 

William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  me¬ 
ticulously  neat,  never  starting  to  school 
until  his  shoes  were  shined  and  his  hair 
and  tie  just  so.  He  was  studious  and  won 
the  Reeves  Gold  Medal  for  scholarship. 
He  was  soprano  soloist  for  sometime  until 
his  voice  changed,  in  the  St.  Stephens 
Church  choir,  one  of  the  best  male  choirs 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

My  sister  Louise  was  seven  years 
younger  than  I  and  we  all  adored  her. 
We  children  never  wanted  to  start  for 
school  in  the  morning  until  we  had 
brought  her  downstairs.  We  would  beg 
for  this  privilege.  “All  right  if  she’s 


awake,”  my  mother  would  say,  “but  don’t 
wake  her  up.”  We  would  go  to  the  door 
of  her  room,  cough  lightly  if  she  was 
asleep.  If  she  didn’t  open  her  eyes,  I’m 
sorry  to  say  we  would  cough  a  little 
louder.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  we  would  joyously  carry  her  down 
stairs. 

I  can  still  remember  the  proud  look 
on  my  father’s  face  as  he  brought  Mau¬ 
rice,  the  youngest  downstairs  for  us  to 
see.  It  might  have  been  his  firstborn. 

We  children  had  our  differences,  of 
course,  like  children  in  all  families,  but 
evenings  when  we  were  all  together 
seemed  perfect  happiness.  If  someone 
came  in  we  were  glad  to  see  them,  but 
we  felt  the  need  of  no  one.  Everything 
seemed  complete. 

But  with  time,  of  course,  the  family 
began  to  break  up.  William  went  to 
Brown  University  and  graduated  from 
there  in  1904.  He  had  planned  to  go  to 
Oxford,  England  after  that  but  fell  in 
love  with  Daisy  Peck  and  married  her 
soon  after  graduation.  He  later  obtained 
his  Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Still  later  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
studied  law,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
bar. 

Amy  married  Harry  Paye  who  inherited 
the  Paye  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  which  had  been 
his  father’s,  along  with  his  older  brother 
Charlie.  I  remember  that  Charlie  told 
me  if  I  were  ever  in  difficulty  in  my 
travels  to  telegraph  him,  as  their  com¬ 
pany  had  a  lawyer  in  every  large  city  to 
protect  their  interests.  The  Paye  Silver 
Co.  was  formerly  Paye  and  Baker  Co. 

Harry  Sandager  worked  as  a  reporter 
at  first,  then  as  secretary  to  Congress¬ 
man  Stiness  in  Washington,  and  later 
became  Congressman  from  the  Second 
District  of  Rhode  Island.  He  has  degrees 
from  Georgetown  University  with  high 
honors  and  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington.  Harry  is  the  one 
that  the  family  turns  to  in  trouble.  He 
has  a  quick  and  ready  sympathy  and  a 
generous  spirit,  and  has  been  helping 
people  since  his  high  school  days.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  people  who  have  come 
to  him  for  advice,  help  or  sympathy. 

My  father  died  before  Louise  graduated 
from  high  school.  She  worked  as  a  ste- 
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nographer  at  Ostby  and  Barton’s,  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  gold  rings  in  the 
country.  She  met  Billy  Marchant  there 
and  married  him.  He  became  a  diamond 
buyer  for  the  firm,  making  a  number  of 
trips  abroad.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Hans  Schneider  Piano  School,  studying 
first  with  our  cousin  Dorothy  Scott,  who 
later  became  a  teacher  of  that  school. 

Maurice  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Battery  and  was  sent  to 
the  Mexican  Border,  and  later  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  France  in  World 
War  Two.  He  was  at  the  front  line  for 
six  and  eight  weeks  at  a  time  with  no 
opportunity  for  a  change  of  clothing. 
After  the  war  he  became  an  Optometrist 
and  had  his  office  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Providence.  He  died  of  scarlet  fever 
at  the  age  of  29.  I  always  felt  that  he 
had  the  hardest  life  of  us  all,  his  father 
dying  while  he  was  still  so  young,  those 
miserable  months  in  the  heat  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  then  his  dreadful 
experiences  during  the  war,  seeing  his 
comrades  gassed,  wounded,  captured, 
killed.  He  received  an  official  commenda¬ 
tion  for  his  work. 

I’ve  been  writing  here  at  Low  Lake 
while  Frank  has  been  fishing,  so  I’ve 
really  had  time  to  reminisce. 

Affectionately  yours, 
Martha  Sandager  Fearney 


Dec.  5,  1952 

Dear  Lillian,  I  am  still  dubious  about 
your  publishing  what  I  wrote  you.  It 
was  a  worms  eye  view,  as  I  told  Barbara. 
I  was  in  a  relaxed  mood,  the  sun  was 
warm,  the  lake  was  pretty,  with  Frank 
fishing  I  had  nothing  to  occupy  me.  I 
was  writing  to  you  who  had  asked  about 
the  family,  and  I  felt  you  had  a  right  to 
know  something  for  your  daughter’s  chil¬ 
dren,  the  other  parents  and  grandparents. 
My  thoughts  wandered  on  and  on,  think¬ 
ing  of  my  childhood  days  as  I  had  not 
thought  of  them  in  years. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Martha 


Some  Recollections  of 
Rachel  Ann  Tuke  Fearney 

(by  her  daughter  Sarah  Frances, 
who  married  Caleb  H.  Paine) 

Rachel  Ann  was  the  only  daughter  of 
William  and  Leah  (Snowden)  Tuke.  She 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  29, 
1827.  On  September  6,  1846  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  Fearney  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  After  a  year  or  two  in  Providence, 
they  moved  to  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  where 
they  lived  a  short  while,  then  they  went 
to  live  on  Mott  St.,  New  York  City.  There 
their  first  five  children  were  born:  Eliza, 
John,  Hester,  Mary,  James  Edward.  Then 
they  returned  to  Rhode  Island  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  Warwick,  the  house  of 
which  is  now  known  as  “The  Willows.” 
Sarah  Frances  was  born  on  that  farm. 
After  three  years  they  changed  their 
abode  to  Providence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stewart  St.  where  Emily  was  born.  They 
then  had  a  little  cottage  built,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Museum  of 
Roger  Williams  Park,  and  a  few  of  the 
apple  trees  set  out  by  Joseph  Fearney 
are  still  standing  (1924).  Here  George 
Ambrose  and  another  boy  who  died  in 
infancy  were  born. 

Rachel  Ann  was  a  very  slender  woman, 
about  5  ft.  4  in.  tall,  weighing  96  pounds. 
She  had  very  thick  coal-black  hair  which 
she  wore  smoothly  parted  over  her  ears. 
She  was  always  extremely  neat  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  her  husband’s  death  in 
1882,  she  lived  with  George  and  Sarah 
on  Eddy  St.  in  Providence.  After  Sarah’s 
marriage  she  went  to  live  with  her  son 
James  Edward  on  what  was  called  the 
“Green  Farm”  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  She 
died  there  June  11,  1885. 

Of  her  antecedents  the  following  is  all 
that  we  know:  Her  father  William  Tuke 
was  first  mate  on  a  vessel,  later  going  to 
work  for  a  Gas  Co.,  and  at  his  death  was 
superintendent  of  the  Gas  Works  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  born  in  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land  and  had  two  sisters,  Rachel  and 
Ann.  In  1824  he  married  Leah  Snowden 
in  N.  Y.  City.  He  died  in  1829  and  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  John’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  N.  Y.  City. 

Her  Mother,  Leah  Snowden  Tuke,  was 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Lindle  Snowden 
and  Hester  Ann  Elizabeth  (Coe)  Snow- 
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den.  She  was  born  July  8,  1808  in  Bolton, 
Eng.  After  the  death  of  William  Tuke  she 
was  married  to  Abraham  England,  and 
after  his  death  she  married  Dyer  Essex. 

Rachel  Ann’s  grandmother,  Hester  Ann 
Elizabeth  (Coe)  Snowden,  was  also  born 
in  Bolton,  Eng.  in  1786.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Coe  (Pawnbroker) 
who  was  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  the  city  of  Bolton.  His  wife  was  a 
lawyer’s  daughter  but  her  name  is  un¬ 
known.  They  had  eighteen  children,  of 
whom  nine  reached  maturity,  but  beside 
Hester  the  only  one  whose  name  is  re¬ 
called  was  Martha. 


James  Coe  was  born  ca.  1748  and  lived 
to  be  over  100  years  old.  As  Hester  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Snowden  against  his  wishes 
he  cut  her  off  with  a  life  annuity  of  an 
English  “Pound”  of  gold  a  week.  Hester 
died  in  1864  in  Cranston,  R.I. 


Rachel  Ann  had  several  step-brothers  and 
sisters  by  her  mother’s  second  marriage  to 
Abraham  England  in  N.  Y.  City  in  1829: 

1.  William  J.  England  m.  Rachel’s  step-dau. 
Nancy  B.  Fearney  in  1862  and  went  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  They  had  three  ch: 

Charles 

Ida  Josephine  m.  Jose  Borges 
William 

2.  Abraham  b.  June  9,  1832  m.  Sophie  Pierce. 
They  had  six  ch: 

Augusta 
Ida  May 
Annie 
William 

George  A.  m. - lives  in  Woonsocket 

Julia  m.  Arnold  Thayer 

3.  Sarah  Priscilla  m.  Martin  V.  B.  Nichols.  They 
had  three  ch: 

Charles  m.  Elizabeth  Moon 
William  m.  Lucy  James 
Elmer  J.  m.  Mary  -  -  - 

4.  Elizabeth  Frances  (affectionately  known  as 
"Aunt  Frank”)  b.  June  6,  1837  m.  Rhodes 
Green.  They  had  two  ch.  who  d.  young. 

5.  Samuel  L.  b.  April,  1841  m.  Esther  Lewis. 
They  had  six  ch.  who  d. 

After  Mr.  England’s  death,  Rachel’s  mother 
married  again,  this  time  to  Dyer  Essex  of  R.I. 
They  had  one  dau.  Phebe  A.  b.  April,  1848,  m. 
Andrew  Matteson.  Three  ch.: 

Ira 

Edgar  m.  Harriet  Northrop,  R.I. 

Charles 

Signed  by  Emily  Hester  Paine 
Dec.  18,  1924 


A  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FEARNEY  FAMILY 

(Told  by  my  mother  Sarah  Frances 

Fearney  Paine-Mrs.  Caleb  H.  Paine) 

The  FEARNEY  family  originally  came 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
the  name  was  spelled  “FEARNAUGHT” 
and  pronounced  “FEARN-O.”  It  received 
its  present  spelling  and  pronunciation 
after  the  family  moved  to  England. 

The  first  record  we  have  is  of  a  widow, 
Mrs .  Fearney,  a  wonderful  horse¬ 

woman,  daughter  of  a  farrier.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  ride  any  horse  ever 
brought  before  her.  And  after  being  bitten 
once  by  a  horse,  a  silver  plate  was  put  in 
her  head. 

About  1802,  in  the  Fall,  she  came  to 
America — New  York  City — with  her  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  in  a  party  of 
about  thirty.  The  daughters  married  men 
named  Washburn,  Wells,  and  Joseph 
Thrycle.  One  son  James  was  a  sailor,  the 
other  son  Thomas  is  our  ancestor. 

Mrs. - Fearney  went  to  live  with  her 

daughter  Mrs. - Washburn  in  Albany, 

N.Y.  It  is  told  of  her  that  in  1809,  when 
she  was  about  70  years  old,  she  walked 
from  Albany  to  Poughkeepsie  to  see  her 
new  baby  grandson  Joseph  Fearney — our 
grandfather — son  of  Thomas. 

Thomas  Fearney,  a  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dener,  and  his  wife  Anna  lived  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  where  he  owned  two  houses, 
which  after  his  death  were  lost  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  flaw  in  the  title. 

I  Mrs. - Fearney 

II  5  ch.— 3  dau. Washburn,  Albany,  N.Y. 

- Wells 

- Mrs.  Joseph  Thrycle 

2  sons — James 

Thomas  -d.  ca.  1819.  He  had 
m.  in  England  a  widow,  Anna 
Bradley  Austin,  d.  ca.  1836. 
They  had  three  ch. 

Ill1  Mary  Ann  b.  Feb.  1803  d.  -  - 

IIP  Eliza  b.  1806  d.  ca.  1837 

III3  Joseph  b.  July  2,  1809  d.  Mar.  21,  1882 

III1  Mary  Ann  Fearney  married  in  1818  John 
Madden,  an  Irish  gentleman.  She  was  left 
a  widow  at  28,  and  became  a  very  capable 
nurse  and  lived  to  be  very  old.  They  had 
six  ch. 

IV1  Mary  Ann  Madden  m.  John  Robinson, 
lived  in  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

V1  Albert 
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V2  Elizabeth 
V3  Alice 

V4  Kate  m.  Albert  Jenelik 

VI1  Lillie 
VI2  Albert 

V6  Carrie  m.  John  Shields 
V6  William 

IV2  Kate  Madden  m.  Edwin  M.  Waldron,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.I. 

V1  Alice  m.  -  -  -  Gardner 

IV3  Margretta  Madden  m.  William  Robinson 
(bro.  of  John)  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

IV4  Sarah  Frances  Madden  unm. 

IV5  Ambrose  Madden  m.  -  -  - 
V1  George  Ambrose  Madden 

IV6  Carrie  Madden  m.  -  -  -  Hubbard.  Had  2 
boys  and  2  girls.  Lived  Green  Bay  City, 
Wis. 

1112  Eliza  m.  -  -  -  Roby  who  was  well  to  do. 
After  his  death  she  m.  -  -  -  Downing 

IV  Anna  Eliza  Downing  m.  Isaac  Donaldson, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

V1  Anna  J.  Donaldson  m.  Albert  Mosher 

V2  George  C.  Donaldson  m.  Libbie - 

V3  Harriet  Donaldson  m.  Fred  Baright 

VI1  Lucy 
VI2  Clifford 
VI3  Daniel 

V4  Edna  Donaldson  m.  Edward  Hulst 

1113  Joseph  Fearney  b.  July  2,  1809  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.  d.  Nov.  21,  1882,  Prov.  R.I.  m.  1st 

Theresa  Maxfield  Peck  of  Warren,  R.I. 

IV1  Anna  Bradley  m.  William  J.  England 

V1  Charles  F.  England 
V2  Ida  J.  m.  Jose  Borges 

VI1  Marie  Borges 
VI2  Jose  Borges 

V3  William  C.  England 
IV2  Josephine  unm. 

Ill3  Joseph  Fearney  m.  2nd.  Rachel  Ann  Tuke, 
Sept.  6,  1846,  b.  Apr.  29,  1827,  Prov.,  R.I.,  d. 
June  11,  1883,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

IV3  Eliza  1848-1853 

IV4  John  Thomas  1850-1920  m.  1871  Sarah  Jane 
Rounds 

V1  Alma  Alice 

V2  Henry  Eaton  m.  Sophie - ,  Edgewood, 

R.I. 

VI1  Ruth 
VI2  Marion 
VI3  Mildred 

V3  Florence  Leola 

V4  Charles  Ambrose  m.  Marguerite  Pierce, 
Edgewood,  R.I. 

VI1  John 
VI2  Dorothy 

V6  Sarah  Edna  m.  Thomas  Tabberuer,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

VI1  Ruth 
VI2  Florence 
VI3  Alma 
VI4  Doris 


V6  Anna  Bradley  m.  Charles  L.  Church,  East 
Douglas,  Mass. 

VI1  Charles  L.  Church 

IV6  Hester  1851-1880 
IV6  Mary  1853  d.  infant 

IV7  James  Edward  b.  Apr.  21,  1854,  N.  Y.  City, 
lived  Lakewood,  R.I.  m.  Aug.  20,  1876  Ida 
Maria  Parker.  They  had  seven  ch. 

V 1  Louise  Maria  1877  d.  inf. 

V2  Joseph  Edward  b.  Oct.  29,  1878.  m.  Clara 
E.  Stillman 

V3  Frank  Albert  b.  Apr.  24,  1880,  Prov.,  R.I. 
m.  Martha  Sandager  (see  Sandager)  six 
ch.: 

VI1  Boy  d.  at  birth  Apr.  12,  1913 
VI2  Louise  Ida  d.  inf.  Mar.  17,  1914 
VPEdward  Maurice  b.  Oct.  4,  1914  m.  Bar¬ 
bara  Ann  Wyatt  (see  Wyatt)  May  29, 
1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

VII1  Barbara  Ann  b.  Apr.  19,  1950 
VII2  Micheal  Edward  b.  July  5,  1951 

VI4  Ella  Louise  b.  Feb.  16,  1918  Auburn, 
R.I.  m.  Donald  Hultgren  Feb.  1943,  b. 
Aug.  25,  1915  son  of  Einer  Emanuel 
Hultgren  b.  May  17,  1883,  Sweden  d. 
Dec.  26,  1941  and  Minnie  Frederika 
Linquist  b.  Apr.  10,  1882  in  Lafayette, 
Wis. 

VI5  Frank  Joseph  b.  Jan.  25,  1923  Boston 
m.  Fredrica  Hergl  Feb.  11,  1950 
VI6  Martha  Harriet  b.  May  25,  1924  Boston 
m.  George  Edward  Locke  Sept.  14,  1946 

V4,5  Twins,  Ida  and  Ella  b.  &  d.  1882 
V6  Ella  Frances  b.  Dec.  21,  1884,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.  d.  Mar.  18,  1908,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

V7  George  Thomas  b.  Apr.  10,  1887,  Provi¬ 
dence,  m.  Lena  Stillman,  No  ch.  Adopted 
Virginia 

IV8  Sarah  Frances  b.  June  1856  on  farm  in 
Warwick  “The  Willows”  m.  Mar.  14,  1883 
Caleb  H.  Paine  of  Providence,  two  ch.: 

V1  Emily  Hester  b.  July  22,  1884,  unm. 

V2  Bessie  Rose  b.  Jan.  7,  1891,  unm. 

IV9  Emily  b.  May  16,  1859  d.  1882  unm. 

IV10  George  Ambrose  b.  Aug.  24,  1861  m.  Carrie 
Neis  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

V1  Mary  Elizabeth  m.  -  -  -  Thomas 
V2  Emily  Hester  m.  -  -  -  Brickbaur 
V3  John  Edward 

IV11  Boy  d.  inf. 


THE  FREEMAN  FAMILY 

*1.  William  Freeman,  Chowan  Co.,  N.C.  d.  1736. 
Will  dated  1736  m.  Mary  -  -  -.  Record  of 
three  children: 

II.  1.  William 

2.  Thomas 

3.  Samuel  1715-1796  Chowan  to  Rowan  Co. 
m.  Elizabeth  Alexander  of  Mecklenburg 
Co.,  sister  to  signers  of  Mecklenburg  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  May  20,  1774. 
They  had  six  children: 


*  See  Note  on  page  71. 
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III.  1.  Joshua  owned  land  on  Yadkin  River 
moved  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1809,  d.  there. 

2.  James,  to  Tennessee 

3.  Aaron  Freeman  m.  Nancy  Hawkins,  Surry 
Co. 

a.  Alexander  Freeman  m.  Sally  Mosley 

1.  Alexander  Hamilton  Freeman  m.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Martin 

a.  William  Richard  d.  unm. 

b.  Rebecca  m.  William  Lamont 

c.  Edna  Alexandria  m.  W.  Brady  Nor¬ 
man 

1.  Robert  Gay  m.  Ann  Eubank 

a.  Jane  Hampton 

b.  Nancy 

2.  Spencer  Martin  m.  Lee  York 

3.  Elizabeth  Ann 

4.  Iris  Louise  m.  William  Holt 
McNeill 

5.  Mary  Betty 

6.  Francis  Lamont 

7.  James  Frederic 

d.  Callie  m.  -  -  -  Hasler 

e.  Robert  Alexander  m.  Bessie  Willis 
of  Culpepper,  Va. 

1.  Robert  Alexander  II,  m.  Ruth 
Halsey 

a.  Robert  Alexander  III 

b.  William  Halsey 

2.  Elizabeth  Willis 

3.  Mary  Maxwell  Willis 

4.  Frances  Isabell  Willis,  m.  Walker 
May,  Jr. 

a.  Mary  Elizabeth 

b.  Francis  Anita 

2.  Samuel  Freeman  1842-1876  m.  Susan 
Elizabeth  Waugh  (see  Waugh),  of 
Waughtown  (1836-1919)  (Sister  to 
Victoria,  who  m.  Jeremiah  E.  Reeves) 
They  had  seven  children,  only  three 
lived: 

1.  Richard  C.  Freeman  Jan.  19,  1867 
d.  1933  m.  Flora  Maude  Folger  Jan. 
1894.  (See  Folger.) 

a.  Margaret  Sophia  m.  1st  William 
M.  Poyner  1919-1939 

1.  William  Freeman  1920-1942 

2.  Richard  Martin  1927 
Margaret  m.  2nd  William  Dun- 
ston  1949 

b.  Rachel  Maude  1896,  unmarried 

c.  Richard  C.,  Jr.  1897  m.  1924  Lena 
Whitley,  no  issue.  One  adopted 
child:  Mary  Niles  1933 

d.  Susan  Elizabeth  1900,  unmarried 

e.  James  Newton  (Buck)  1902  m. 
1927  Lillian  Perry.  One  child: 
Richard  C.  Ill  b.  1936. 

f.  Alton  Brooks  1904  m.  1932  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend,  two  children: 

a.  Susan  Elizabeth 

b.  Alton  Brooks,  Jr. 

g.  Clara  Victoria  1906  m.  1942  Carter 
Hudgins,  two  children: 

a.  Daniel  Carter 

b.  Richard  Freeman 


h.  Franklin  Edward  1909  m.  1934 
Clara  Smith,  five  children: 

a.  Franklin  Edward,  Jr. 

b.  Dillon  Smith 

c.  Amos  Folger 

d.  Samuel  Richard 

e.  Mary  Elizabeth 

i.  Joseph  William  1911  m.  1938  Dixie 
Brown,  one  son: 

a.  Joseph  William,  Jr. 

j.  Virginia  Lucile  1913  m.  1944  Grier 
Gray  Newlin,  two  children: 

a.  Vickie 

b.  Grier  Gray,  Jr. 

2.  Luther  Waugh  Freeman  1868  -  to 
Missouri.  Two  children: 

a.  Mildred 

b.  Lionel 

3.  Sally  Victoria  1872-1950  m.  Walter 
Coke  Folger,  d.  1908.  They  had 
seven  children: 

a.  Paul  Bernay  1892-1949 

b.  Richard  Larabie  b.  1894 

c.  Myron  Harlow  1897 

d.  Juliet  1899  m.  -  -  -  Poole 

e.  Fern  1901  m.  Jack  Riddle 

f .  Romulus  Samuel  1903 

g.  Walter  Coke,  Jr.  b.  1905 

Sent  in  by  Rachel  Freeman 
and  Rebecca  Freeman  Lamont 


NOTE: 

*By  Tradition:  William  Freeman  of  Chowan 
Co.  N.C.  was  descended  from  John  Freeman  of 
Massachusetts,  who  m.  Mercy  Brewster  who  was 
daughter  of  Johnathon  Brewster,  eldest  son  of 
Elder  William  Brewster,  d.  1636,  and  wife  Mary, 
d.  1626,  who  came  to  America  on  the  Mayflower, 
1620.  Their  four  children: 

a.  Johnathon  arrived  on  Fortune,  November 
11,  1621. 

b.  Love  d.  1650,  Mayflower  1620.  Four  children: 
Wrestling,  youngest 

c.  Anne  Cam  and  little  James  arrived  1622 

d.  Patience 

John  Freeman  and  brother  William  came  on 
Ship  Abigail  1635  from  Devonshire. 

Joshua  Freeman,  1st  son  of  Samuel  Freeman 
and  Elizabeth  Alexander  Freeman  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Temperance  who  m.  Ruben  Grant 
from  Caroline  Co.  Va.  to  Rockford,  N.C.  1790 — 
a  son 

1.  James  Freeman  Grant  who  went  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  A  congressman  and  an  editor. 

A  daughter  m.  -  -  -  Kirk.  They  had  a 
daughter  Anna  Kirk  m. - Faulkner,  Ala¬ 

meda,  Calif. 

Joshua  Freeman’s  Bible  is  in  the  family  of 
Judge  Maloney,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Judge  Mc- 
Closky  in  Oregon  is  a  grandson  of  Joshua 
Freeman. 


Bob  Freeman  Papers 
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THE  REEVES  AND  ALLIED  FAMILIES 


FOLGER  ALLIED  WITH 
FREEMAN  LINE 

Latham  Folger  came  from  Nantucket, 
by  way  of  Pennsylvania  (the  Quakers), 
then  to  Guilford  Co.,  N.  C. 

His  uncle  settled  in  S.  C. 

Latham  Folger’s  mother,  a  Wilson,  was 
kin  to  Woodrow  Wilson.  Her  mother 

.  Worth,  related  to  Josephus 

Daniels. 

Folgers  in  the  U.  S.  are  fairly  closely 
related. 

(Rachel  Freeman  Papers) 


WAUGH  FAMILY 
ALLIED  TO  FREEMAN 

Susan  Elizabeth  Waugh  who  m.  Sam¬ 
uel  Freeman  II  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Harrison  Waugh  and  his  first  wife  Mary 
Webb,  1814-1842  who  came  from  Carlisle, 
Ky.,  was  first  cousin  to  her  father.  Harri¬ 
son  Waugh’s  father  was  James  Waugh 
who  went  from  Pa.  to  Ky.,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Bobinet  1764,  Pa.  d.  1844  in 
Waughtown,  N.  C.  Victoria  Waugh  Reeves 
1838-1897  m.  Jeremiah  E.  Reeves  1860. 
1  child  d.  infancy. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
COL.  HARRISON  WAUGH 

Col.  Harrison  Waugh  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  citizen  in  Surry  Co.  He  represented 
the  county  in  the  Senate  for  many  ses¬ 
sions.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Webb,  2nd 

.  Groves,  sister  of  Judge 

Jesse  F.  Groves,  3rd  wife  Nancy  Axum, 
an  aunt  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Haynes. 

I  have  heard  my  father  relate  many 
amusing  little  stories  about  Col.  Harrison 
Waugh:  A  witness  had  been  giving  a 
rambling  equivocal  testimony  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  in  the  courtroom  in  Dobson, 
N.C.  Col.  Waugh  rose  to  his  feet  and  said: 
“Your  Honor, 

This  witness  has  wound  in  and  wound 
out, 

And  left  the  matter  still  in  doubt, 

As  to  whether  the  snake  had  made  the 
track, 

Goin’  in;  or  coming  back.” 

S.  R.  McK. 


ALEXANDERS 

(Hunter’s  Sketches,  N.C.) 

John  Alexander,  m.  1736  Margaret  Gleason. 
Ireland  to  Am.  1740,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co. 
Pa.,  with  nephews  James  and  Hugh  and  their 
sister,  who  m.  -  -  -  Polk,  then  to  Berkley  Co. 
Va.,  then  to  Mecklenburg  Co.  N.C. 

Nephew  James  Alex.  (Teacher  before  Rev.)  m. 
(1st)  Rosa  Reed — seven  sons,  five  daughters. 
Son  John  m.  1805,  Suzanna,  1706-1856; 
daughter  Rachel  m.  Jos.  Vance  of  Va.,  an¬ 
cestor  Gov.  Vance  of  Ohio. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Alex.,  nephew  of  John  McKnitt 
Alex.  Taught  1766,  helped  found  Queens. 

Dr.  Isaac  Alex.  -1766  1st  Pres.  Queens  1778. 
Trustees:  Abraham  Alex,  along  with  four 
others,  John  McKnitt  Alex. 

MaJ.  Thomas  Alex.  -1753  (one  of  earliest  to 
N.C.)  m.  Jane  Morrison,  daughter  Neill  Mor¬ 
rison 

Alexander  Alex,  to  Charleston 

Capt.  Robert  Alex.  Pa.  to  Lincoln  Co.,  N.C.  1760, 
m.  Mary  Jack — Margaret,  eldest  daughter  m. 
Judge  Samuel  Lowrie. 

Maj.  George  A.  Alex. 

Abijah  Alex.  1754 
Julius  Alex. 

Stephen  Alex. 

Wm.  Alex.  1749-1836,  son  of  Hezekiah  Alex.  m. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Alex,  son 
Elijah  1760,  To  Tenn.  d.  1850 

Children  of  William  Alex.: 

1.  (Gov.  1805)  Nathaniel  Alex.  m.  Margaret  Polk, 
daughter  Col.  Thos.  Polk 

2.  William 

3.  Moses 

4.  John 

5.  Elijah  1760  to  Tenn. 

6.  Jake 

7.  Sarah,  who  m.  Archibald  Henderson  1768-1822, 
Granville  Co. 

ALEXANDERS— Signers 
(Hunter’s  sketches  of  N.C.) 

1.  Abraham  Alex.,  1718-1786  (Chrm.)  dau.  Eliza¬ 
beth  m.  Wm.  Alex.,  son  of  Hezekiah 

2.  Ezra  Alex.,  son  of  Abraham 

3.  Adam  Alex.,  1728-1798  (Col.) 

4.  Hezekiah  Alex.,  1728  Pa.,  1801  N.C.  son.  Wm. 
b.  1749,  Pa.,  Bucks  Co.  d.  N.C.  1836,  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  dau.  of  Abraham.  Son  Elijah,  b.  -  -  - 
Tenn.,  d.  1850 

5.  John  McKnitt  Alex.,  b.  Pa.  1733.  21  to  N.C. 
joining  kinsmen,  m.  1759  Jane  Bain  from  Pa., 
d.  1817.  Sons: 

Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Alex. 

John  Bain  Alex.,  m.  1783  Violet  Davidson  b. 
1761 

6.  Charles  Alex.,  1755-1833,  to  Tenn.  1844 


Mecklenburg  Co.  formed  1762  from  Anson 
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(Wheelers  Sketches) 

1775 —  John  McKnitt  Alexander — Sect.  Cont.  As¬ 
sembly — Prov.  Council  ’76 

Abraham  Alex. — Chm. 

1776 —  Hezeklah  Alex. — Com.  which  formed  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Constitution  &  Committee  of 
Safety 

Ezra  Alex. 

1775 — Officers  appt.  Adam  Alex. — Col. 

Col.  Adam  Alex. — Geo.  H.  Alex. — Maj. 
Nathaniel  Alex. — Dr.  Member  House  1797 — 
1803-5  Congress,  Senate  1800,  1802,  1805 
Gov.  m.  dau.  Col.  Thos.  Polk 

Wm.  Julius  Alex.  m.  Catherine  Wilson 
b.  1797,  had  son,  Joseph  Wilson 

Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman 
John  McKnitt  Alexander,  Secretary 
Ezra  Alexander 
Hezekiah  Alexander 
Adam  Alexander 
Charles  Alexander 

Abraham  Alexander,  also  Chm.  Com.  of  P.  Safety 

Cos.  Sallie  McKinney  says,  "Cousin  Alec.  Free¬ 
man  in  Dobson  told  her  of  the  six  Alexander 
brothers  who  signed  the  Mecklenburg  Declara¬ 
tion  and  he  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  them 
and  was  very  proud  of  it.” 


GALLOWAY 

I  Samuel  Galloway  of  Scotland  settled  in  Mary¬ 
land  ca.  1690.  He  d.  1719. 

111  William 

112  Nathaniel  June  12,  1770-1824.  To  Brunswick 
Co.,  N.C.  where  he  m.  Chariot  Gause  Dau. 
of  John  Gause 

1111  A  daughter  m.  Joel  Reaves 

1112  John  B. 

1113  Alfred  m. - Betts.  To  Miss.  1845 

IV1  Charles  Betts  Galloway  (Dr.)  m.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Adelaide  Dinkins  of  Mecklenburg 
Co.  They  had  eight  ch.  Bishop  was  the 
oldest. 

V1  Charles  Betts  Galloway  (Bishop)  1849 
m.  Hattie  F.  Willis  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

V2  George 

V3  Sophie  (Note:  George  and  Sophie  vis¬ 
ited  the  Galloway  family  in  South- 
port.  Sophie’s  Picture  is  in  Galloway 
album  which  Adell  Reeves  Davis  has) 

1114  Cornelius 

1115  John  W. 

IH6  Samuel  Noble  May  22,  1803-Dec.  15,  1856 
m.  Sarah  Elizabeth*,  dau.  Josiah  Davis 


*My  great-grandmother  Elizabeth  Davis  of 
Southport,  N.C.,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
owned  30  slaves  who  all  followed  her  to  her 
grave,  and  for  whom  she  had  prayed  to  live  to 
see  them  free.  She  died  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 


IV1  George  Washington.  To  Florida,  d.  1861 

IV2  Andrew  Jackson.  Twins  b.  1833.  To 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  (He  was  Gen.  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent  ACL  RR  40  years) 

IV3  John  Wesley  m.  Sarah  Davis,  dau.  of 
Isaac  Davis  of  Beaufort.  (Isaac  Davis’ 
sister  m.  Gov.  Bragg) 

IV4  Lewis 

IV6  Rufus  m.  Elizabeth  Evans  (sister  of 
Anna  Jane  Evans  Mercer) 

V1  Lila  m.  -  -  -  Shannon 
V2  Isabel  m.  George  Miller 
V3  Kathrine  m.  Thomas  Robinson 

IV0  Charles  Mills  1837-1915  m.  Ellen  Regis¬ 
ter 

V1  Charles  Mills  H  m.  Lyda  McNulty  of 
S.C.  (Now  live  in  Washington,  D.C.) 
See  page  74. 

IV3  John  Wesley  Galloway  m.  Sarah  Davis,  dau. 
Isaac  Davis.  1844-1909,  Snow  Hill,  Greene  Co. 
Seven  children. 

A.  Swift  Galloway,  m.  Matilda  Clark.  Two 
children: 

1.  Adelaide  Galloway,  m.  Arthur  Harrell. 
Newbern,  d.  1919. 

2.  Edward  Clark  Galloway,  m.  Mary  Potter. 
Orlando,  Fla.  1877- 

B.  John  Wesley  Galloway,  II,  m.  Josephine 
Furpless.  Five  children.  Southport,  N.C. 

C.  Louise  Smith  Galloway,  1848-1908,  m.  Rich¬ 
ard  Elwell  Reeves.  Two  children.  Surry  Co., 
N.C. 

1.  Sally  Louise  Reeves,  m.  Edward  Fulton 
McKinney. 

2.  Adele  Galloway  Reeves,  m.  John  Lindsay 
Davis. 

D.  Samuel  Louis  Galloway,  unm. 

E.  Dr.  Walter  Curtis  Galloway,  m.  Katherine 
Street  1st,  Wilmington,  Patricia  Hart,  2nd, 
Birta  Thompson,  3rd.  Washington,  D.C.  Five 
children:  Pearl,  Irwin,  Cleveland,  May, 
Sarah 

F.  Adele  Galloway,  unm.  1852-1911. 

G.  Daniel  Woodbury  Galloway,  1854- . ,  m. 

Ida  Abel.  Five  children: 

1.  Ida  Abel,  m.  Rome  Chambers 

2.  Alice,  m.  Doctor  Price,  Taylorsville 

3.  James,  m.  -  — 

4.  George,  unm.,  killed  in  World  War  I 

5.  Katherine,  m.  Marion  Heis,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

S.  R.  McK. 


(Register  of  Deeds  Book  B  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C. 
1835.  See  letter  of  John  Mercer,  Brunswick  Co. 
to  Alfred  Galloway,  Madison,  Miss.) 

Note:  Suffolk,  Mass.  Dec.  7,  1664 — will  of  George 
Davis  "bound  for  Cape  Fear”  2  sons  Benjamin 
and  Joseph,  and  5  dau. 
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CHARLES  MILLS  GALLOWAY  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  South  Carolina  and  Washington, 

D.  C.,  Counsel  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  son  of  Charles  Mills 
and  Ellen  (Register)  Galloway;  attended 
private  and  public  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  graduating 
from  the  latter  with  the  Degree  of  LL.B.; 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  June 
11,  1907;  engaged  in  newspaper  work  on 
The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C.;  was  News 
Editor  of  The  State  from  September  10, 
1904  to  March  1,  1909,  succeeding  William 

E.  Gonzales,  who  became  Editor  on  the 
death  of  N.  G.  Gonzales,  the  first  editor 
of  that  newspaper;  member  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association;  Clerk  to  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Education  and  Railroads  of  the 
South  Carolina  Senate,  1909;  Secretary 
to  United  States  Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith 
from  March  4,  1909  to  June  19,  1913. 
Clerk  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Trans¬ 
portation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard;  Clerk 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration; 
was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissioner  June 
10,  1913,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
September  6,  1919,  when  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  appointed  Counsel  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  July  1,  1929;  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  1924;  married  Lyda  McNulty  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  October  21,  1903;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fra¬ 
ternity. 


THE  JURNEY  FAMILY 

A  Tradition 
of  the 

Origin  of  The  Jurney  Name 

North  Carolina  during  the  last  half  of 
the  17  th  century  and  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  was  a  densely  wooded 
area,  inhabited  only  by  native  indians, 
particularly  in  the  western  section  of  the 
state  was  this  true.  What  with  clearing 
the  forests,  building  their  homes,  and 
palisades  for  protection  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  probably  friendly  at  first,  but 
when  they  saw  their  hunting  lands 
cleared  by  the  early  settlers,  they  became 


fierce  and  warlike.  Often  there  were 
fierce  battles  between  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers;  often  there  were  massacres 
in  which  not  a  white  person  was  left  alive. 

Back  in  those  early  days,  a  settler  and 
his  family  had  gathered  in  front  of  their 
home  to  watch  the  sunset  on  a  winter 
evening,  when  they  heard  a  horse’s  hoofs 
as  they  struck  the  stones  in  the  narrow 
road  leading  through  the  forests.  Won- 
deringly  they  waited  to  see  if  the  visitor 
could  be  friend  or  foe,  when  to  their 
amazement  they  discovered  that  the  rider 
of  the  horse  was  a  beautiful  lady.  Across 
the  front  of  the  saddle  were  strapped  two 
baskets,  each  contained  a  baby  boy  with 
food  for  their  sustenance.  The  boys 
proved  to  be  identical  twins,  probably 
six  months  old.  These  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  with  blankets  from  the  cold.  As 
the  family  went  to  the  lady’s  assistance, 
she  fell  unconscious  from  her  horse  and 
died  soon  after  from  exhaustion  and  ex¬ 
posure,  never  having  gained  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  boys,  however,  survived  and 
were  cared  for  by  the  settler  and  his 
family  as  their  own. 

Not  knowing  what  the  name  of  the 
mother  was  or  whence  she  came,  they 
supposed  her  husband  had  placed  his  wife 
and  children  on  the  horse,  bidding  them 
flee  from  the  Indians  and  that  the  hus¬ 
band  was  murdered  or  died.  Anyway,  the 
settler  gave  the  boys  the  surname  of 
Journey,  thus  the  family  name  of  Jurney 
was  established. 

Note:  This  story  or  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth — so  far 
as  I  know  it  has  never  been  printed. 

S.  R.  McK. 

See  page  17  for  Jurney  Genealogy. 

An  Appreciation  of  Lucy  Jurney  Stimpson 

Lucy  Jurney  was  born  at  Siloam,  N.  C. 
July  18,  1850.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Peter  Claywell  Jurney  and  Sally  Lock 
Reeves  Jurney.  Lucy  Jurney’s  mother 
died  when  Lucy  and  her  two  brothers, 
Rufus  and  Edwin  were  small  children. 
Uncle  Jurney  carried  on  as  best  he  could, 
managing  the  home  and  with  his  medical 
practice. 
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After  a  time,  he  married  Nancy  Ander¬ 
son  Reeves,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  first 
wife,  Sally  Lock  Reeves  Jurney. 

The  first  children  loved  ‘‘Aunt  Nantie” 
as  they  called  her,  like  a  mother,  for  she 
was  a  mother  to  them.  Their  grand¬ 
mother  Eliz.  Early  Reeves,  who  lived  near 
them  was  a  never  failing  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  them,  as  I  have  often  heard 
Cousin  Lucy  tell  about  our  Grandmother’s 
rich  store  of  knowledge  of  literature — 
particularly  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
and  of  how  knowingly  she  understood  the 
meaning  of  sometimes  obscure  poetry. 
Cousin  Lucy  said,  “When  I  was  just  out 
of  college,  my  dear  old  Grandmother, 
then  about  80,  knew  much  more  about 
good  English  Literature  than  I  did.”  This 
was  remarkable  for  that  day  in  a  remote 
country  district  and  with  a  large  house¬ 
hold  and  all  that  entails,  one  wonders 
how  she  ever  read  so  much. 

Lucy  Jurney  inherited  a  quality  of  na¬ 
tive  wit  from  her  father’s  side  of  the 
house.  Wit  and  fun  and  she  also  in¬ 
herited  a  goodly  share  of  love  of  study 
from  her  mother,  who  was  a  most  lovable 
woman  as  her  brothers  always  told  me, 
and  from  her  Grandmother  Reeves  she 
inherited  boundless  energy,  family  loyal¬ 
ty  and  love  of  books. 

Cousin  Lucy  never  wearied  in  doing 
helpful  things  for  every  member  of  her 
family. 

She  was  teacher  for  some  years  in 
North  Carolina.  Her  first  school,  after 
she  graduated  from  Lenoir  College,  was 
at  Dobson,  N.  C.  Later  she  taught  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  She  had  a  gov¬ 
ernment  position  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  Washington  for  many  years. 

Late  in  life,  I  think  about  50  years  of 
age,  Cousin  Lucy  married  Theophalus 
Stimpson  of  Turnersburg,  N.  C.  When 
she  came  to  Turnersburg  to  live,  she  was 
near  her  Aunt  and  her  brothers  whom 
she  loved  so  devotedly.  (Her  father  had 
moved  from  Siloam,  Surry  County,  N.  C. 
to  Iredell  County,  his  old  home,  about 
the  time  Cousin  Lucy  was  grown.) 

I  heard  a  man,  Mr.  J.  D.  Minick,  who 
taught  at  Davenport  College  many  years 
after  Cousin  Lucy  had  graduated  there, 
say  (Cousin  Lucy  was  at  church  with  us 
on  this  occasion)  “I  want  to  meet  Miss 
Lucy  Jurney  for  she  is  said  to  be  the 


most  brilliant  student  to  have  ever  grad¬ 
uated  at  Davenport  College.” 

Cousin  Lucy  was  a  loyal,  useful  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  all  her  life.  She 
sleeps  in  the  family  plot  at  old  Snow 
Creek  churchyard. 

Cousin  Lucy  was  a  most  interesting 
conversationalist,  possessing  keen  wit,  and 
a  mind  stored  with  the  useful,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  good.  Her  heart  was  the 
temple  of  all  the  Christian  graces. 
(Written  by  her  cousin  who  loved  and 
admired  her  for  all  the  reasons  stated 
above) 

S.  R.  McK. 


Notes 

The  following  by  Virginia  Jurney  Swaim 

Dr.  Peter  Claywell  Jurney,  his  wife, 
Nancy  Anderson  Reeves  Jurney  and  Lucy 
Jurney  Stimpson  are  buried  in  the  family 
plot  planted  with  love  and  care  in  old 
Snow  Creek  Methodist  Church  cemetery 
in  Iredell  County  near  Olin,  N.  C. 

The  old  Jurney  Slave’s  name  was  Aunt 
Margaret  better  known  as  “Aunt  Marg.” 
She  died  August  24,  1933  and  is  buried 
at  her  church  near  Olin  —  Shiloah 
Churchyard.  She  came  to  Grandpa  Jur- 
ney’s  from  a  Tommy  Jurney  (her  old 
Master)  who  lived  near  South  River 
which  is  between  Olin  and  Statesville.  It 
is  believed  that  Aunt  Marg  was  around 
90  years  old. 


Uncle  Sam  remembers  this  about  his 
Grandfather  Bacon  Jurney.  He  said  that 
the  Bacon’s  Rebellion  against  King 
Berkely  of  England  was  his  Grandfather 
and  that  is  about  all  he  knows.  I  found 
in  the  Family  Bible  that  Bacon  and  Jane 
Jurney  were  the  names  of  our  Great 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  and  I 
know  where  they  are  buried.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  is  near  Houstonville,  N.  C.  known  as 
the  old  Dalton  Graveyard. 

Speaking  of  the  Daltons  made  me  think 
of  Grandfather  P.  C.  Jurney  who  went 
to  school  to  Peter  S.  Ney  (Napoleon’s 
right  hand  man)  at  Houstonville,  N.  C.  in 
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1838.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  Peter 
S.  Ney  was  killed  but  a  few  years  ago 
a  grave  was  opened  (I  believe  in  Meck- 
lenberg  County  where  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  buried)  and  the  silver  plate 
which  was  in  his  head  was  recovered 
from  the  grave  which  proved  that  it  was 
the  real  Peter  S.  Ney.  Uncle  Sam  has 
several  sheets  of  columnar  paper  on 
which  Peter  S.  Ney’s  signature  appears 
quite  frequently  in  some  lessons  taught 
Grandfather  (P.  C.  Jurney). 


Proceed  with  heart  and; — The  mind 
Can,  by  deep  study,  Knowledge  find; 
Judge  clearly,  and  by  reason  bright. 

Unite  your  thoughts  in  order  right. 
Renounce  the  wrong,  when  wrong  you  see, 
Nor  with  dark  prejudice  agree; 

Embark  in  no  mean  project, — and 
You  will  from  all  respect  command. 

P.  C.  Jurney’s  Acrostic,  written  by 

Peter  S.  Ney 


Mrs.  Nancy  Jurney  (nee  Reeves)  was 
born  Dec.  10,  1829,  at  Siloam,  Surry 
County,  and  died  at  her  home  near  Olin, 
Iredell  County,  March  3,  1912;  was  buried 
March  4th  in  Snow  Creek  Church  yard. 
Her  husband,  Dr.  Peter  Claywell  Jurney, 
died  in  1895.  She  leaves  one  brother, 
Micajah  Coke  Reeves,  of  Mt.  Airy,  who 
waits  “in  age  and  feebleness  extreme,” 
and  five  children,  also  one  step-daughter. 
Her  children  are  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rivers,  Boone, 
N.  C.,  S.  R.  Jurney,  Olin,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Lil¬ 
lian  Rich,  Kokomo,  Colorado,  Wm.  R. 
Jurney,  California,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Jurney, 
Turnersburg,  N.  C. 

She  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  joining  the  same  in  early 
girlhood.  She  was  greatly  afflicted  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  yet  she  was  a  model 
of  purity,  patience  and  Christian  resig¬ 
nation.  Faultless  in  spirit,  nature  and 
grace  blended  so  beautifully  as  to  result 
in  a  great  character.  Although  her  mind 
showed  deterioration  in  her  last  sickness, 
the  sign  was  infallible  that  her  grasp  on 
God  was  strong.  She  knew  that  the 
“Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield,  the  Lord 
will  give  grace  and  glory;”  etc.  She  was 
intellectual  and  this  writer  will  miss  her 
clear-cut  appreciation  of  historic  and  re¬ 
ligious  literature.  She  lived  long  and  well. 
Her  life  is  a  rich  legacy.  May  we  all  strive 
to  join  mother  at  home  in  Heaven. 

Lucy  Jurney  Stimpson 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS 


MRS.  RIVERS  LAID  TO  REST  FRIDAY 


Wife  of  the  Editor  of  the  Watauga 
Democrat  Passes  Away  Like  a  Little 
Child  Falling  Asleep. 


Boone,  May  30,  1924 — Mrs.  R.  C.  Rivers, 
wife  of  Col.  R.  C.  Rivers  of  the  Watauga 
Democrat  was  buried  today.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  Miss  Sallie  Jurney, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Jurney  of  Olin,  N.  C.  She  was  born 
January  7,  1861  and  was  therefore  a  little 
over  63  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Rivers  had  been  sick  for  a  number 
of  months  and  practically  helpless,  but 
was  courageous  and  sweet  spirited 
through  all  of  her  affliction.  Her  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  for  her  husband,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  for  her  many 
friends  rather  than  for  herself.  For  the 
past  few  weeks  it  has  been  evident  to  her 
friends  that  she  was  growing  weaker  and 
could  not  long  endure  the  struggle.  She 
herself  seemed  to  realize  that  the  end 
was  nigh,  but  quietly,  peacefully  and 
resignedly  she  viewed  the  coming  of  the 
shadows  knowing  that  as  she  did  it 
would  soon  be  replaced  by  a  glory  that 
would  be  eternal.  Thus  she  remained 
until  the  evening  of  May  27  the  evening 
of  her  passing,  when  she  quietly  fell 
asleep  as  does  a  little  child  in  its  mother’s 
arms.  Her  husband  tells  your  correspon¬ 
dent  that  at  the  end  there  was  not  the 
least  struggle  or  even  the  twitch  of  mus¬ 
cles,  but  simply  breath  growing  shorter 
until  she  sweetly  slept. 

Mrs.  Rivers  joined  the  Methodist 
church  in  early  childhood  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  L.  Wood 
thus  being  a  faithful  and  consistent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  and  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Her  only 
daughter  says  that  she  never  heard  her 
mother  speak  a  harmful  word  of  any 
person,  and  her  sorely  bereaved  husband 
and  children  feel  that  no  better  woman, 
wife  or  mother  ever  lived.  All  who  knew 
her  loved  her  and  feel  that  her  loved 
ones  are  right  in  their  high  estimate 
of  her. 

Her  funeral  which  was  somewhat  de¬ 
layed  until  her  son  should  arrive  from 
the  west  was  held  in  the  Methodist 
church  at  nine  a.m.  today  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  M.  B.  Woosley, 
assisted  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Huggins,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  her  body  rests 
in  the  Boone  cemetery  and  no  one  doubts 
but  that  her  soul  sweetly  rests  with  her 
Saviour  in  God’s  other  land  just  over  the 
river,  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  be¬ 
reaved  loved  ones  and  other  friends. 


March  25,  1912. 


J.  M.  Downum. 
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A  GOOD  AND  GREAT  WOMAN 
HAS  GONE  FROM  AMONG  US 


“There  is  no  death,  the  stars  go  down  to 
rise  upon  some  fairer  shore.” 


Mrs.  Sallie  Jurney  Rivers  was  born  near 
Olin  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina  and 
passed  away  from  this  life  to  the  great 
city  of  her  God  on  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1924  at  her  beautiful  home  in  Boone.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Rivers  of 
Boone,  N.  C.  to  whom  were  born  four 
children,  three  of  whom  survive  her: 
Robert  Rivers,  Jr.,  Velma  Rivers  and 
James  Rivers  (Ralph  Grey  the  oldest  son 
having  preceded  his  mother  to  the  home 
of  the  blessed  many  years  ago.) 

When  a  weak  and  frail  mortal  attempts 
to  adequately  portray  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  so  noble,  pure  and  good,  then 
it  is  that  words  seem  meaningless,  cold 
and  inexpressive.  Mrs.  Rivers  was  indeed 
a  most  wonderful  woman,  lived  a  life  of 
righteousness — fell  away  into  peaceful 
slumber,  awakened  in  the  halls  of  eternity 
in  the  bosom  of  her  God,  in  that  beautiful 
city  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  What  a  triumph,  what  a  vic¬ 
tory!  The  passing  (which  we  call  death) 
of  this  saintly  woman  held  no  terrors  for 
her;  she  smiled  at  every  effort  made  by 
this  grim  monster,  the  last  enemy  of 
man,  to  claim  her  immortal  life.  She 
commanded  this  arch  enemy  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  her  God  to  get  behind  her  and 
with  a  smile  and  a  beckoning  hand,  bid 
adieu  to  her  faithful  husband,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  her  hosts  of  friends  and  her  beau¬ 
tiful  home  in  our  midst,  and  hied  away  to 
the  home  of  the  soul,  borne  by  unseen 
angels’  pinions,  convoyed  on  this  trium¬ 
phant  journey  by  the  bright  and  shining 
hosts  that  sang  “Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men”  to  the  lonely  shepherds 
on  Judea’s  hills. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Rivers  was  an 
invalid  and  for  many  months  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed.  Her  suffering  was  in¬ 
tense,  her  endurance  almost  super  hu¬ 
man,  yet  to  her  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
this  mortal  body  were  but  stepping  stones 
leading  upward  towards  that  higher  and 
purer  state  of  the  Christians’  faith  in  the 
one  who  walked  on  Galilee,  whose  voice 
the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed,  when 
he  said,  “Peace  be  still.”  What  a  benedic¬ 
tion,  what  a  blessing,  what  an  imperish¬ 
able  legacy  at  her  leaving  was  bequeathed 
by  this  woman  of  God  to  her  family,  her 
friends,  and  above  all,  what  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  here  in  our  midst  of  Christian 
character,  fortitude  and  faith  in  her  God. 
She  loved  her  husband,  her  children  and 
her  friends,  ah,  she  loved  all — all  loved 
her — she  had  no  enemies.  No  one  ever 
heard  one  single  murmur  or  complaint 
from  this  saintly  woman.  She  bore  her 
afflictions  with  calmness  and  patience. 


She  had  a  smile  and  an  encouraging  word 
for  all;  hers  was  a  strong  and  vigorous 
intellect,  spreading  sunshine  along  the 
pathways  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  She  heard  the  orphans’  cries 
and  wiped  away  their  tears — the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  the  helpless  were  her 
wards.  Thank  God  for  such  a  life  lived 
in  our  own  little  town  of  Boone  demon¬ 
strating  over  and  over  again  the  truth 
of  Him  who  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  light.”  Ah!  the  wonders 
in  that  beautiful  home  of  the  blessed,  as 
these  lines  are  being  written,  what  a 
wonderful  reunion;  no  sorrows,  no  tears, 
no  anguish,  no  sorrows,  no  pain,  no  suf¬ 
fering;  peace,  joy,  happiness  full  and 
complete  there  forever.  Shall  we  see  our 
dear  faithful  friend  again.  We  shall  if 
we  will.  “Blessed  be  the  ties  that  bind 
us”  and  may  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
some  day  we  too  may  have  a  triumphant 
entrance  into  God’s  house,  and  be  freed 
from  all  sorrow  and  care. 

Mrs.  Rivers,  we  will  never  forget  you. 
Your  life  has  been  as  a  lamp  unto  our 
feet,  and  another  anchor  in  the  hope  of 
our  eternal  life. 

William  R.  Lovill 


GRAND  OLD  LADY  OF  METHODISM 

North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 
August  13,  1953 

Our  cover  girl  this  week  is  Mrs.  Na¬ 
thanael  M.  Jurney,  of  Mount  Olive. 

The  original  of  this  picture  was  copied 
recently  in  enlarged  form,  tinted,  beauti¬ 
fully  framed,  and  hung  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  subject’s  name-sake  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Belle  Jurney  Class  of  the 
Mount  Olive  Methodist  Church  School. 

Mrs.  Jurney  was  born  at  Beaufort,  N.C., 
December  25,  1862,  the  daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Sabiston  and  Hannah  Murray 
Sabiston.  Her  parents  were  devout  Meth¬ 
odists,  and  loving  and  serving  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  seemed  to  come  to  little 
Hannah  Belle  as  naturally  as  breathing. 
When  she  had  grown  up  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  sent  the  handsome,  brilliant,  and, 
yet,  dashing,  young  Rev.  “Nat”  Jurney  to 
serve  a  charge  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort, 
falling  in  love  with  him  came  just  as 
naturally.  The  matter  was  entirely  mu¬ 
tual.  They  were  married  and  Bell  Sabis¬ 
ton  Jurney  became  a  circuit  rider’s  wife — 
a  role  in  which  she  was  completely  happy. 

Their  first  appointment  was  to  the 
Kinston  charge.  Among  their  subsequent 
appointments  were  Durham,  Ashpole — 
which  is  now  Fairmont — and  Mount 
Olive.  At  the  end  of  their  four  years  in 
Mount  Olive,  Mr.  Jurney  was  commis- 
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sioned  by  the  conference  to  travel  in  the 
interest  of  Craven  Memorial  Hall  which 
was  then  being  built  at  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  now  Duke  University.  After 
finishing  this  work,  he  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  and  located  in  Mount 
Olive,  where  his  family  had  continued  to 
live.  He  died  in  1904,  leaving  his  wife, 
two  sons,  Braxton  Craven  and  N.  M.  Jr., 
and  a  daughter,  Eva  English,  now  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Wilkins.  Young  Nat  died  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  Mount  Olive,  Mrs.  Jurney  has  two 
distinct  designations:  To  the  church  folks 
she  is  The  Grand  Old  Lady  of  Methodism; 
to  everybody  she  is  “Mama  Bell.”  Loving 
everybody  and  loved  by  everybody,  she 
is  counselor,  friend,  confidante,  and  sym¬ 
pathizer  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
and  younger  people,  many  of  whom  keep 
in  touch  with  her  through  correspond¬ 
ence.  .  .  .  She  is  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  help  to  her  pastor  and 
his  family  and  to  the  leaders  in  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Society  of  Christian  Service,  of 
which  she  is  a  life  member. 

Thanks  to  the  wonderful  constitution 
Mrs.  Jurney  inherited  from  her  sea-going 
ancestors,  she  is  still  active  at  ninety-one 
and  in  spite  of  having  sustained  a  broken 
hip  a  year  ago.  She  attributes  her  recov¬ 
ery  from  that  injury  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  that 
the  skillful  treatment  and  devoted  care  of 
“Ken,”  her  grandson,  known  profession¬ 
ally  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Wilkins,  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  it.  As  this  piece  is  being  written 
she  is  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  visiting  the 
family  of  her  deceased  son.  From  there 
she  will  go  by  plane  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  to 
visit  Ken,  who  is  serving  in  the  army 
medical  corps  down  there,  and  his  wife. 

Her  family  and  friends  in  Mount  Olive 
are  hoping  that  she  will  return  in  time 
to  share  with  them  the  celebration  of  her 
ninety-second  birthday,  which  so  fittingly 
falls  on  Christmas  Day. 


HE  DIES  SUDDENLY 
REV.  N.  M.  JURNEY  PASSED  INTO 
THE  BEYOND  SUNDAY  NIGHT 


He  Was  Widely  Known  and  Had  Led  an 
Active  and  Useful  Life  Always  Taking 
Interest  in  Civic  and  Religious  Progress 


(Special  to  News  and  Observer)  (1904) 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.,  Nov.  7 — The  people 
of  the  State  will  hear  with  deep  regret 
that  Rev.  Nathaniel  M.  Jurney  is  no 


more,  his  mortal  career  having  ended  last 
night  about  midnight,  when  his  soul  took 
its  flight  to  dwell  in  the  Great  Beyond. 
His  death  was  sudden  and  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  the  people  of  our  town 
this  morning,  where  he  was  loved,  hon¬ 
ored  and  esteemed. 

The  deceased  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  several  months,  but  did  not 
regard  himself  as  ill  enough  to  call  on  a 
physician. 

Sunday  afternoon  he  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill.  The  best  medical  skill  of  our 
town  was  summoned,  but  their  every 
effort  to  revive  the  sufferer  was  vain, 
and  at  about  midnight  he  expired.  Diag¬ 
noses  were  not  very  clear,  but  the  at¬ 
tending  physicians  regard  his  death  as 
due  to  brain  trouble. 

He  was  born  at  Siloam,  Surry  County, 
January  11,  1848.  In  the  year  1872  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  year 
1876.  Soon  after  that  time  he  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  which  he  was 
actively  engaged  until  about  six  years 
ago,  when  he  located  here.  During  his 
active  career  he  was  agent  for  the  Brax¬ 
ton  Craven  Memorial  Hall  and  did  valu¬ 
able  service  for  that  cause.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Trinity  College.  December  14,  1886, 
he  married  at  Beaufort  Miss  Belle  Sabis- 
ton,  by  whom  he  is  survived.  He  leaves 
one  little  daughter,  Eva,  and  two  sons, 
Braxton  and  N.  M.,  Jr.  both  of  whom  are 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  also 
leaves  three  sisters,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Stimpson 
of  Turnersburg,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  Ben  Rich, 
of  Robeson,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rivers 
of  Boone,  N.  C.  and  three  brothers,  Dr. 
P.  C.  Jurney  of  Turnersburg,  N.  C.,  S.  R. 
Jurney  of  Mount  Olive,  N.  C.  and  W.  R. 
Jurney  of  Boone,  N.  C.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  brilliancy  and  great  useful¬ 
ness,  and  the  memory  of  his  work  will 
remain  throughout  the  coming  years. 

During  the  past  few  years,  while  not 
actively  engaged  in  ministerial  work,  he 
was  seldom  known  to  refuse  a  call  to  fill 
a  vacant  pulpit,  assist  in  meetings,  etc. 
His  rare  powers  as  an  orator  and  preacher 
caused  him  to  be  sought  after  far  and 
near.  His  was  a  useful  life. 

His  remains  will  be  interred  here  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  after  the  arrival  of 
relatives  and  prominent  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jurney  was  once  a  resident  of 
Raleigh  and  was  first  pastor  of  Person 
Street  Methodist  Church — now  Central 
Church.  As  long  as  he  was  in  the  active 
ministry,  Mr.  Jurney  held  important  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  conference  and  was  a  leader 
in  church  work.  He  was  a  fine  business 
man  and  made  money  too.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  politics  and  was  long 
influential  in  Democratic  circles.  Many 
friends  will  learn  of  his  death  with  deep 
sorrow. 
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PETER  CLAYWELL  JURNEY 
1817-1895 

Jurney,  Rev.  Peter  Claywell,  was  born 
September  11,  1817  and  died  at  his  home 
near  Olin,  Iredell  County,  N.  C.  Sept.  5th, 
1895,  having  lived  77  years,  11  months 
and  25  days.  He  professed  religion  at 
Snow  Creek  camp  ground  and  joined  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  in  1844,  was  licensed 
to  preach  a  few  years  thereafter  in  Surry 
County  where  he  was  twice  married  to 
two  sisters,  the  Misses  Reeves,  from  whom 
sprang  a  large,  useful  and  happy  family. 
In  his  younger  days,  he  was  a  very  stout 
man,  had  a  strong  and  melodious  voice, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  zealous,  earnest 
and  efficient  local  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  had  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
ministry,  he  would  have  made  a  most 
wonderful  evangelist  and  revival  preach¬ 
er.  At  camp  and  protracted  meetings,  he 
was  very  successful  in  aiding  those  in 
charge  to  have  sinners  converted  to  God’s 
service.  His  house  was  always  the  itiner¬ 
ant’s  home,  and  many  enjoyed  his  hos¬ 
pitality  and  kindness.  Rev.  Creed  Fulton, 
our  first  Missionary  to  California  left  his 
house  for  his  mission  and  Rev.  M.  L. 
Wood  did  the  same  when  he  went  to 
China.  Doubtless  they,  Father  Gunn, 
Closs,  Robey,  Tilett  and  others  who 
crossed  the  river  before  he  did,  greeted 
him  on  the  other  shore  with  joy  and 
gladness.  He  read  medicine  in  early  life 
in  Tennessee  but  later  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  principally  to  the  Thomosonian  or 
botanical  system  which  he  practiced  very 
successfully  up  to  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  very  timid  man  and 
brooded  over  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him¬ 
self,  yet  he  was  a  postive  character,  al¬ 
ways  defending  the  right,  needy  or  op¬ 
pressed,  spoke  freely  in  denunciation  of 
error,  consequently  made  enemies  of 
those  who  misunderstood  him  or  desired 
to  do  wrong.  Having  lost  most  of  his 
hard  earnings  by  the  war  and  individuals 
since,  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to  educate 
his  large  family.  Having  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  obitu¬ 
ary  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  with 
him  most  of  the  week  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  the  writer  entertains 
the  strongest  hope  of  his  eternal  happi¬ 
ness.  Though  he  was  not  considered 
dangerous  until  death  struck  him  a  few 
hours  before  his  disolution,  he  seemed  to 
be  quietly  meditating  and  was  doubtless 
reviewing  the  past  and  looking  into  the 
great  future  when  congestion  and  pa¬ 
ralysis  struck  him,  yet  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  clear  to  the  last  and  he  passed 
off  as  quietly  as  an  infant  falling  to 
sleep.  His  two  last  sermons  were  preached 
in  Olin,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Sundays  in 
August,  in  both  of  which  he  manifested 
great  humility  and  earnestness,  and  in 
the  last  one  alluded  in  a  most  pathetic 
manner  to  the  time  of  meeting  his  sainted 
mother  and  others  now  in  heaven.  May 


he  have  realized  his  fond  anticipations 
and  his  devoted  and  greatly  bereaved 
companion  and  children  with  the  writer 
be  permitted  to  spend  vast  eternity  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Jesus  and  the  holy 
angels. 

Jas.  F.  Foard 


A  VICTIM  OF  APPENDICITIS 
Feb.  1,  1910 


DEATH  OF  YOUNG  EARLY  JURNEY, 
TURNERSBURG,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  Early  Jurney  of  Turnersburg  died 
Saturday  night  at  8:30  at  the  sanatorium, 
death  resulting  from  the  effects  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  Young  Jurney  was  brought  to 
the  sanatorium  Sunday  a  week  ago  suf¬ 
fering  with  appendicitis  in  its  last  stages, 
and  his  condition  was  such  that  an  opera¬ 
tion  could  not  be  performed  until  Friday. 
His  system  had  become  so  thoroughly 
poisoned  that  all  efforts  to  save  his  life 
were  futile.  The  remains  were  taken  to 
Snow  Creek  Church  Sunday  afternoon  for 
interment. 

Deceased  was  a  son  of  the  late  R.  W. 
Jurney,  of  Turnersburg  and  was  18  years 
old.  For  the  past  eight  or  nine  months 
he  was  employed  in  Stimpson  &  Steel’s 
store  at  Turnersburg.  He  is  survived  by 
his  mother,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last 
illness.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  P.  C. 
Jurney  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Stimpson  of 
Turnersburg. 

(This  was  Uncle  Rufus’  and  Aunt  Mary  Reeves 
Jurney’s  son) 


These  two  newspaper  clippings  (obitu¬ 
aries)  are  pasted  to  the  second  page  of 
the  Jurney  Family  Bible: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reeves,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Early  of  Va.  was  born  May  22, 
1794  and  was  married  to  Mica j  ah  Reeves, 
Feb.  10,  1817.  She  made  a  profession  of 
religion  soon  after  her  marriage  and 
joined  the  Methodist  E.  Church  of  which 
she  remained  a  devoted  and  consistent 
member  till  her  death  which  occurred 
March  15th,  1874  at  her  residence  at 
Siloam,  N.  C. 

She  was  first  stricken  with  paralysis, 
after  which  the  disease  became  compli¬ 
cated.  Her  sufferings  were  very  intense. 
She  spoke  calmly  of  death  just  as  would 
be  expected  of  her,  who  had  lived  a  life 
of  holiness.  On  being  asked  if  all  was 
well  with  her  concerning  the  future,  her 
reply  was  “Yes,  all  is  peace  and  joy.” 
Her  message  to  a  daughter  in  a  distant 
State  was,  “Meet  me  in  Heaven,”  and  to 
her  oldest  son,  “Meet  me  in  the  bright 
realms  of  glory.” 

After  she  was  taken  sick,  she  talked 
often  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
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the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  of 
which  she  partook  about  three  weeks 
before  her  death.  She  truly  loved  the 
church  and  its  interests.  It  was  ever 
her  pleasure  to  entertain  the  ministers 
of  Christ.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
they  have  been  welcomed  to  her  hos¬ 
pitable  home.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  will  re¬ 
member  her  kindness.  Truly  the  poor, 
as  well  as  the  distressed  in  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  lost  a  friend;  for  she  strove 
to  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  dis¬ 
tressed. 

She  was  fond  of  religious  reading,  being 
partial  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  AD¬ 
VOCATE.  She  frequently  dwelt  on  the 
precious  promises  of  the  Bible  which  af¬ 
forded  her  great  consolation.  Her  long 
pilgrimage  is  over;  and  she  has  joined 
her  husband  and  four  of  her  children 
with  many  other  loved  ones,  “Over 
There.” 

May  her  example  ever  live;  and  may  a 
kind  Providence  bless  her  children,  kin¬ 
dred,  and  friends,  and  bring  them  all  to 
Heaven,  the  haven  of  rest!” 

“So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o’er; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

Life’s  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies, 
While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say 
How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies.” 

L.  J.  J. 


Died  in  Surry  County,  N.  C.,  near 
Siloam,  the  26th  January  1860,  Sister 
Sarah  L.  Journey,  consort  of  Rev.  Peter 
C.  Journey,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age. 

Sister  Journey  embraced  religion  in 
the  year  1836,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bass,  and  connected  herself 
with  the  Methodist  E.  Church  of  which 
she  ever  remained  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  until  death  came  and  sum¬ 
moned  her  away  to  the  Church  Trium¬ 
phant  above.  The  writer  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  in  the  fall  of  1858 
at  a  Camp-Meeting,  (one  of  those  places 
she  so  much  delighted  to  attend)  and  was 
then  impressed  with  her  superiority  as 
a  lady  and  a  Christian.  On  my  first 
round  on  the  circuit,  I  called  at  the  house 
of  her  husband,  and  found  her  suffering 
in  the  last  stage  of  Consumption  and 
amidst  those  intense  sufferings,  there  was 
exhibited  that  Christian  cheerfulness  and 
resignation  that  characterized  her  in 
health.  I  remained  with  her  two  days, 
and  saw  the  power  of  God’s  grace  to 
sustain  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and 
affliction,  and  my  heart  was  strengthened 
and  encouraged.  I  conversed  with  her 
in  reference  to  her  future  prospects,  and 
found  that  they  were  bright  and  glorious, 
and  her  confidence  and  trust  in  God, 
strong  and  firm.  Several  times  during 


her  illness,  she  became  exultingly  happy 
and  shouted  aloud,  the  praises  of  God. 
She  expected  when  she  should  die,  that 
she  would  be  strangled  with  phlegm,  but 
no,  a  few  moments  before  she  expired, 
her  voice  became  more  strong,  and  re¬ 
taining  her  mind  to  the  last,  her  expiring 
prayer  was  “Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  and  take  me.” 

Thus  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,  that  beloved  woman,  so  precious 
in  the  memory  of  all  the  preachers,  that 
have  traveled  the  Surry  circuit  within  the 
last  15  or  20  years.  None,  perhaps,  ever 
exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  for 
good  in  the  sphere  that  they  were  known 
than  Sister  Journey;  her  absence  will  be 
felt  in  the  Church  below,  but  thank  God, 
the  class  at  Siloam  has  a  bright  jewel  in 
the  Church  above. 

“Not  lost,  but  gone  before.”  She  has 
left  a  husband  and  five  children,  a  moth¬ 
er  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  to 
mourn  their  separation,  but  with  the 
blessed  hope  that  she  is  in  heaven,  may 
they  all  live  as  she  lived,  that  they  may 
die  as  she  died,  and  have  a  happy  union 
in  Heaven. 

J.  W.  Avent. 


March  15,  1917 

Many  readers  of  the  Advocate  will  learn 
with  deep  regret  of  the  passing  away  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Jurney  Stimpson,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  her  home  at  Turnersburg  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  Mrs.  Stimpson 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  L.  T.  Stimpson, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  C. 
Jurney,  of  Olin,  Iredell  County.  The  late 
Rev.  N.  M.  Jurney  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  was  a  brother.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Stimpson  about  20  years  ago. 
As  Miss  Lucy  Jurney  she  was  a  well 
known  school  teacher  and  for  several 
years  was  employed  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington  City.  A  woman 
of  rare  gifts  and  great  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  she  had  many  friends  and  admir¬ 
ers.  She  had  the  qualities  of  great  woman¬ 
hood  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  world 
seems  poorer  when  such  a  one  passes 
away.  Surviving  her  are  three  brothers, 
S.  R.,  W.  R.,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Jurney,  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rich,  of  Colorado, 
and  Mrs.  Sallie  Rivers,  of  Boone. 

End  of  V.J.S.  Papers 


MARION-ATKINSON 

I  Josiah  S.  Atkinson  m.  Susan  Wall 

II  Son  Johnson  Easley  Atkinson — b.  Jan.  21, 
1799— d.  Dec.  24,  1856  m.  May  10,  1832  Eliza¬ 
beth  Horton  Ingram — b.  July  3,  1814 — d.  Feb. 
24,  1904 

III  Son  Samuel  Josiah  Atkinson,  b.  Dec.  24, 
1850  d.  May  15,  1940  m.  Dec.  16,  1895 

Sarah  Russel  Jones  dau.  of  Russell  Jones 
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and  Mahala  Key.  Mahala  Key  was  dau. 
of  Achilis  Key  and  Sally  Denny.  Achllis 
Key  was  son  of  Rice  Key  and  Sally  Hogg 
who  came  to  Surry  Co.  from  Amherst 
Co.  Va.  about  1800.  Russell  Jones  was 
son  of  Johnny  Jones  and  Rosanna  Boaz. 

(No  Dates  Available) 

IV1  Jasper  Sidney  Atkinson — b.  Dec.  30, 
1876  m.  May  Eliza  Butner — b.  Jan.  31, 
1880  dau.  of  Francis  Augustus  Butner 
and  Sarah  Wolff  Butner. 

V1  Francis  Butner  Atkinson — b.  May  14, 
1905  m.  Goldie  La  Nore  Walters  (Eph- 
rata.  Pa.) 

VI1  Patsy  Carolina  Atkinson — b.  Jan. 
26,  1929  m.  Robert  Van  Lindsay 

VI2  Russell  Gordon  Atkinson — b.  Apr. 
4,  1930  m.  Loretta  Reisinger  (Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.) 

VIs  Clara  May  Atkinson — b.  Mar.  17, 

1936 

VI4  Sarah  Butner  Atkinson — b.  Nov.  30, 

1937 

VI5  Francis  Butner  Atkinson,  Jr. — b. 
July  21,  1941 

V2  Joseph  Russell  Atkinson — b.  1906 — d. 
Feb.  28,  1908 

Vs  Ruth  Elizabeth  Atkinson — b.  Oct.  13, 
1907 

V4  Anna  Gertrude  Atkinson — b.  Aug.  4, 
1909 

Vs  Richard  Jasper  Atkinson  m.  Mary 
Louise  Hess,  (Pittsburg,  Pa.)  May  23, 
1944 

VI1  Richard  Bernard  Atkinson  —  b. 
Sept.  3,  1946 

VI2  John  Ronald  Atkinson — b.  Sept. 
18,  1948 

VI3  Paul  Stroupe  Atkinson — b.  Oct.  25, 
1950 

V*  Samuel  Matthew  Atkinson  m.  Geneva 
Murphy  June  15,  1946 

VI1  Samuel  Matthew  Atkinson,  Jr. — b. 
Sept.  19,  1948 

CV2  Pearl  Price  Atkinson — b.  May  11,  1879 
— d.  Jan.  9,  1914  m.  Newton  Dallas 
Reece,  son  of  Ira  and  Caroline  Car- 
rinder  Reece,  Dec.  25,  1901 

V1  Olyn  Reece — b.  Feb.  27,  1903  m.  Ar- 
minta  ?  (Cheraw,  S.C.) 

VI1  Betty  Jean  Reece 

V2  Russell  Jones  Reece — b.  Sept.  5,  1905 
m.  Cassie  Lee  White  (Rockingham, 
N.C.)  b.  Dec.  9,  1911 

VI1  Carolyn  Cassie  Reece — b.  Feb.  5, 
1949 

Vs  Robert  Samuel  Reece — b.  Aug.  20, 
1908 — d. - ?  unm. 

V4  Mary  Elizabeth  Reece — b .  13,  1911 

m.  James  G.  Snipes — b.  Oct.  4,  1912, 
Nov.  6,  1937 

VI1  Phyllis  Elaine  Snipes — b.  March  2, 
1941. 

VI2  Frances  Kay  Snipes — b.  Apr.  20, 

1947 


VI8  Mary  Fay  Snipes — b.  Apr.  20,  1947 
V5  Pearl  Atkinson  Reece — b.  Dec.  10,  1913 
— d.  Jan.  22,  1924  (Dallas  Reece  mar¬ 
ried  Lettie  May  Jones — second  Mar¬ 
riage — they  have  one  child  a  girl— 
Ruby  Dallas— b.  Feb.  27,  1916.) 

IV3  Jennie  Ingram  Atkinson — b.  Sept.  25, 
1881  d.  May  29,  1931  m.  July  26,  1906 
William  Gray  Miller — b .  d . 

V1  Lillian  Miller — b.  Jan.  1,  1908 

V2  Rebecca  Miller — b.  Sept.  13,  1910  m. 
1st — James  W.  Strader 

VI1  Gwynne  Strader 
VI2  Rachel  Strader 
VI3  James  Strader,  Jr. 
m.  2nd  marriage — Alex  Stewart  Alla- 
nach 

VI4  Ann  Allanach 

VI5  Alexis  Stewart  Allanach 

Vs  William  Gray  Miller,  Jr. — b.  Dec.  21, 
1913  m.  1st — Bulah  Ivester 
VI1  Gail  Miller 

2nd  marriage— Ella  Gray  McCrlder 

V4  Mary  Miller  b.  Feb.  7,  1917  m.  Luther 
Columbus  Bruce,  Jr. 

VI1  Michael  Bruce 
VI2  Dennis  Bruce 
VIs  Branson  Bruce 

V5  Joe  Henry  Miller — b.  June  26,  1926  m. 
Ernestine  Lewis 

IV4  Maggie  Atkinson — b.  Apr.  28,  1884  m. 
Matthew  Francis  Butner  (Mac. — 
Brother  of  Jasper  Atkinson’s  wife) 

V1  Katherine  Wolff  Butner — b.  June  9, 
1909  m.  Purvis  James  Ferree 
VI1  Purvis  James  Ferree,  Jr. 

VI2  Ann  Ferree 

Vs  Pauline  (Polly)  Butner — b.  June  22, 
1911  m.  Ralph  Leach 
VI1  Jane  Leach 
VI2  Ralph  Butner  Leach 
VI*  Pauline  (Polly)  Leach 

V3  Virginia  Butner — b.  Feb.  14,  1919  m. 
Eutice  Haywood  Mills 

VI1  Matthew  Haywood  (Mac)  Mills 

VI2  Marilyn  Mills 

VIs  John  Stevens  Mills 

VI4  Priscilla  Mills 

VI5  Arthur  Butner  Mills 

VI®  James  Jeffrey  Mills 

IVB  Hattie  Belle  Atkinson — b.  Sept.  22, 
1887— d.  Oct.  26,  1888 

IV*  Bessie  Anna  Atkinson — no  dates 
IV7  Ruth  Atkinson — no  dates 

IV8  Lillian  Atkinson — b.  May  13,  1893— d. 
July  10,  1904 

IV*  Kemp  Battle  Atkinson — b.  Nov.  13, 

1897  m.  Oct.  7,  1925  Lela  May  Hardy — 
b.  May  3,  1901 

V1  Dorthy  Lee  Atkinson — b.  May  11,  1926 
m.  Thomas  Garland  Baker 
VI1  Sylvia  Elaine  Baker 

V2  Betty  Lou  Atkinson — b.  Aug.  27,  1927 
m.  Harley  Gray  Cromer 

V3  Ralph  Jones  Atkinson — b.  Jan.  10, 
1929 
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IV10  Samuel  Hugh  Atkinson— b.  Apr.  16, 
1901  m.  Dec.  5,  1923  Ola  Reeves  Marion 
— b.  Feb.  28,  1900 

V1  Marion  Nathaniel  Atkinson— b.  Nov. 

6,  1925— d.  Nov.  23,  1927 
V2  Alese  Reeves  Atkinson — b.  Nov.  6, 
1925— d.  Nov.  8,  1925 

V3  Joyce  Atkinson — b.  Oct.  18,  1928  m. 
George  Franklin  Feezor,  Jr.  Sept.  9, 
1950 

V4  Edwin  Hugh  Atkinson — b.  July  29, 
1932 


REEVES-McKENZIE  GENEALOGY 

Virginia  McKenzie5  b.  Sept.  10,  1905,  Timmons- 
ville,  S.C.  now  Mrs.  John  Mercer  Reeves,  lives 
at  26  Ridge  Road,  Summit,  N.J.  Dau.  of 

♦Mary  Cecelia  Crews,  May  30,  1877,  m.  Duncan 
McKenzie4  b.  Feb.  1,  1870,  d.  Jan.  1,  1936,  son 
of  Robert  McKinzie3  1825-1871  from  Scotland. 
Then  Bannockburn  Plantation,  Florence,  S.C. 
m.  Sue.  Roland  Thompson  1836-1912. 


Robert  McKinzie3,  son  of  William  McKinzie2, 
who  m.  Mary  Cameron.  This  William  McKin¬ 
zie2  son  Alexander  McKinzie1  and  Lady  Flora 
Campbell,  Scotland. 

Sue  Roland  Thompson,  dau.  Joseph  Thompson 
1804-1881  and  Mary  Susan  Roland,  d.  1892. 

Joseph  Thompson,  son  of  Charles  Thompson 
1763-1827,  Robeson  Co.  N.C.  and  Charity  Al¬ 
ford  1776-1838,  dau.  Jacob  Alford  1738-1814. 
(Reg.  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  New  Kent,  Va.  Pio¬ 
neer  Settler,  m.  Mary  Pace,  Goochland  Co., 
Va.) 

Jacob  Alford’s  father  was  Lodowick  Alford,  New 
Kent  Co.  Va.  to  Granville  Co.  N.C.  1740  (N.C. 
Records  Vol.  5)  Vestryman  in  St.  John’s  Par¬ 
ish  m.  Suzanna. 


♦Mary  Cecelia  Crews6  dau.  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Crews,  July  12,  1836-Nov.  14,  1909  m.  May  15, 
1869,  Cecelia  Jukey  Snead6,  b.  Apr.  13,  1847  d. 
Aug.  20,  1893.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Clai¬ 
borne  Snead4  1799-1879,  Augusta,  Ga.  m.  Julia 
Ann  Dill  1811-1886.  She  was  dau.  Joseph  Dill 
1772-1848,  m.  Nancy  Ann  1783-1818. 

John  Claiborne  Snead4,  son  of  Garland  Snead3 
1775-1802  (Will  probate  Richmond  Co.  Ga.), 
and  Nancy  Agnes  Bell,  dau.  William  Bell. 

Garland  Snead3,  son  of  John  Snead  II2,  1739- 
1793  m.  Mary  Gooch  in  Virginia  1745-1793. 

John  Snead  I1,  1698-1786  (m.  1737)  -  -  Claiborne 
1715  New  Kent  Co.  Va. 

(Papers  of  Mary  Cecelia  (Crews)  McKenzie) 

Duncan  McKenzie — Merchant  and  Banker. 

Born  at  Bannockburn  Plantation,  Florence 
County,  S.C.,  February  1,  1870.  Son  of  Robert 
and  Susan  Thompson  Fulmore  McKenzie.  Ge¬ 
nealogy:  Descendant  Campbell,  Cameron  and 
McKenzie  Clans  of  Scotland.  Educated  Tim- 
monsville  High  School  1888.  Dr.  Morrison’s  Pri¬ 
vate  School  for  Boys,  Morvin,  N.C.  1891.  Entered 
office  1891  Sec.  and  Treas.  1895.  President  1918 
The  John  McSween  Co.  Pres.  Merchants  and 


Planters  Bank  1910.  McSween  Mercantile  Co., 
Lamar,  S.C.,  Bank  of  Timmonsville,  Treas.  Pee 
Dee  Presbytery,  Clubs:  Member  St.  Andrews  So¬ 
ciety  Charleston,  Director  Florence  Country 
Club.  Democrat.  Elder,  Timmonsville  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Married  June  14,  1899  Mary  Cecelia  Crews, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Cecelia 
Snead  Crews  of  Durham,  N.C. 

Children — Cecelia  McKenzie  Hood 
Mary  Sue  McKenzie 
Virginia  Fauntleroy  McKenzie 
Elizabeth  Claiborne  McKenzie 
Roberta  Cameron  McKenzie 
Home — 304  Main  St.,  Timmonsville,  S.C. 

The  above  taken  from  "Who's  Who  in  the  South, 
1927 ”  _ 

Duncan  McKenzie  Died  January  1,  1936. 

1.  Cecelia  Crews  McKenzie  m.  April  26,  1923 
Richard  Thornton  Hood,  R.  Kinston,  N.C. 
Children 

Dr.  Richard  Thornton  Hood,  Jr.,  Craig 
Field,  Ala. 

2.  Mary  Sue  McKenzie  m.  Mar.  24,  1930,  Lincoln 
John  Prendergast,  R.  Elkridge,  Md. 

Children 

Marianna  McKenzie  Prendergast 
Duncan  McKenzie  Prendergast 

3.  Virginia  Fauntleroy  McKenzie  m.  Dec.  18, 
1928  John  Mercer  Reeves,  R.  Summit,  N.J. 
Children 

Virginia  Caroline  Reeves,  b.  Dec.  28,  1929 
m.  June  8,  1951  Charles  Albert  Pittman  III 
Ann  Cecelia  Reeves  b.  May  17,  1932 
Emily  Mercer  Reeves  b.  Aug.  25,  1939 

4.  Elizabeth  Claiborne  McKenzie  m.  March  14, 
1936  Duncan  Jennings  DeVane 

5.  Roberta  Cameron  McKenzie  m.  1st  Lt.  Charles 
Keith  Palmer  Mar.  30,  1932 

Children 

Charles  Keith  Palmer 
Lt.  Charles  Keith  Palmer  d.  Sept.  26,  1935 
Roberta  Cameron  McKenzie  Palmer  m.  2nd 
Oct.  19,  1939  Albert  Theodore  Quantz 

Children 

Albert  Theodore  Quantz,  Jr. 

Cecelia  McKenzie  Quantz 
Robert  Cameron  Quantz. 


SANDAGER 

(See  Fearney) 

Marius  (Maurice)  Sandager  b.  Sept.  27,  1853 
Slesvig,  Denmark  -  d.  Apr.  19,  1909  Auburn, 
R.I.  m.  Oct.  7,  1876  Anne  Louise  Kristine  Lar¬ 
sen  b.  Jan.  30,  1855,  Fredericia,  Den.  d.  May  15, 
1929  Auburn,  R.I.  (She  was  the  dau.  of  Nils 
Larsen) 

1  Amy  b.  Jan.  31,  1878  Copenhagen  m.  Harry 
E.  Paye  on  Aug.  1902 

2  William  Otenius  b.  Oct.  14,  1881  Copenhagen 
m.  Daisy  Peck  of  Providence,  R.I.  Son  Wil¬ 
liam  b.  1910 

3  Martha  b.  Sept.  29,  1884  Copenhagen  m. 
Frank  Albert  Fearney  June  5,  1912  Auburn 
(See  Fearney) 
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*  Harry  b.  Apr.  12,  1887  Cranston,  R.I.  unm. 

5  Louise  b.  Feb.  28,  1891  Cranston,  R.I.  m. 
William  Locke  Marchant.  Three  ch.: 

1  Louise  b.  Jan.  17,  1918  Providence,  R.I.  m. 
Clayton  Upper 

1  George 

2  William 

3  Kristine 

2  William  b.  Feb.  13,  1921  m. - 

1  Susan 

2  _  _  _ 

3  John  b.  Jan.  28,  1922  m.  Cathrine - 

1  John 

2  Karen 

3  Geoffry 

« Maurice  b.  June  10,  1893  d.  May  15,  1824 
Providence,  R.I.  unm. 

(Nils  Larsen  had  also  two  sons  Andres  and 
Annas.  He  had  a  brother  Peter.) 


SPAUGH  GENEALOGY 

Excursus:  Long,  Frank  and  Grimes. 

1.  John  Long  (1730-1789)  m.  1760  Elizabeth 
(1740-1791)  Came  to  North  Carolina,  Craven 
County,  from  Pennsylvania  in  November, 
1753,  with  his  family.  He  and  his  sons  re¬ 
ceived  grants  of  land.  Served  in  Revolutionary 
war. 

2.  Thomas  Long  (1760-1797)  m.  Catherine  Hege 
(1762-1828) 

3.  John  Long  (1782-1857)  m.  Suzanna  Grimes 
(1788-1855) 

4.  Rev.  Thomas  Long  (1818-1898)  m.  Amanda 
Berrier  (second  wife)  (1838-1897) 

5.  Sarah  Catherine  Elizabeth  Long  (1862-1940) 
m.  1886  John  Edwin  Spaugh  (1862-1903) 
Lived  in  Mt.  Airy,  Surry  Co.  after  marriage. 
Had  ten  children;  six  daughters  lived  to  be 
adults.  Graduated  from  Catawba  College,  and 
taught  school  a  number  of  years. 

6.  Myrtle  Spaugh  (1890)  m.  1911  Marvin  Coke 
Reeves  (1881) 


1.  August  Herman  Frank  (1663-1727) 

2.  John  Martin  Frank  (1686-1745)  m.  1715  Sevil 
(Civilla)  Miller  (1695-) 

3.  William  Frank  b.  Nov.  15,  1731  d.  March  15, 
1814  m.  about  1755  Barbara  b.  March,  1735, 
d.  March  10,  1815.  He  was  born  at  Chimpin 
Plantation,  on  Trent  River,  Craven  County, 
N.C.  He  owned  lots  of  property  and  was  im¬ 
portant  in  the  community.  Acted  as  Con¬ 
stable  and  Overseer  of  Roads  during  Rev. 
War. 

4.  Barbara  Frank  (1760-1815)  m.  before  1788 
John  Charles  Grimes  (1761-1830)  (Davidson 
County) 

5.  Suzannah  Grimes  (1788-1855)  m.  1812,  John 
Long  (1782-1857) 

6.  Thomas  Long  (1818-1898)  m.  Amanda  Berrier 
(1838-1897) 

7.  Sarah  C.  E.  Long  (1862-1940)  m.  1886  John 
Edwin  Spaugh  (1862-1903) 


8.  Myrtle  Spaugh  (1890)  m.  1911  Marvin  Coke 
Reeves  (1881) 


1.  Charles  Grimes 
Will  at  Lexington 

2.  John  Charles  Grimes  b.  Jan.  24,  1760  d.  Jan.  2, 
1830  m.  before  1788  Barbara  Frank  b.  about 
1770  d.  1815 

3.  Suzanna  Grimes  b.  May  29,  1788  d.  Dec.  10, 
1855  m.  1812  John  Long  b.  May  5,  1782,  d.  Jan. 
26,  1857 

4.  Rev.  Thos.  Long  (1818-1898  Davidson  Co.)  m. 
1860  Amanda  Berrier  (1838-1897) 

5.  Sarah  C.  E.  Long  (1862-1940)  m.  John  Edwin 
Spaugh  (1862-1903) 

6.  Myrtle  Spaugh  (1890)  m.  1911  Marvin  C. 
Reeves  (1881) 

Excursus:  Berrier  and  Leonard. 

i.  Jacob  Berrier  (Berger)  came  over  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  1707,  came  to  North  Carolina,  Bladen 
County,  (later  Davidson)  about  1727.  Married 
a  Kuntz. 

ii.  George  H.  Berrier  (1739-1810)  m.  Suzanna 
Leathman  (1760-1829) 

iii.  Phillip  Berrier  married  Sibly 

iv.  Charlie  Berrier  d.  1852  m.  Suzanna  Shoaf 

v.  Felix  Berrier  (1813-1843)  m.  Catherine  Leon¬ 
ard  ( 1815- ) 

vl.  Amanda  Berrier  b.  Oct.  17,  1839  d.  May  29, 
1897  m.  Thomas  Long  b.  Nov.  18,  1818  d.  Dec. 
25,  1898 

vii.  Sarah  Catherine  Elizabeth  Long  b.  Sept.  16, 
1862,  d.  March  11,  1940  m.  1886  John  Edwin 
Spaugh  b.  Jan.  13,  1862  d.  Dec.  24,  1903 

viii.  Myrtle  Spaugh  (1890)  m.  1911  Marvin  Coke 
Reeves  (1881) 

George  H.  Berger  opposed  the  signing  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  at  the  Fayetteville  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1789.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rowan 
Co.  Committee  of  Safety  during  the  Rev.  war; 
in  State  Senate  1787  to  1793;  in  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  1780,  1783,  1785. 


Martin  Leonard  (Leonhardt),  farmer,  was  born 
at  Katzenbach,  Germany.  In  1704  he  married 
Anna  Barbara  Spohn.  He  had  eight  children. 

ii.  Valentine  Leonard  (1718-1781)  m.  Elizabeth 
Leonard  d.  1783.  He  came  to  America  in  1746. 
Lived  in  Bladen  Co.  N.C.  (Now  Davidson). 
Had  five  children.  Was  killed  by  the  Tories 
because  he  was  a  patriot  in  the  American 
Army,  right  after  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse. 

iii.  Valentine  Leonard  (1762-1781)  m.  Anna 
Catherine  Sauer  b.  Apr.  27,  1757  - 

iv.  Daniel  Leonard  b.  May  6,  1789  d.  Feb.  10, 
1848  m.  Catherine  Wagner,  (daughter  Jacob 
Wagner),  b.  Jan.  27,  1793,  d.  July  12,  1793 

v.  Catherine  (Katie)  Leonard  b.  1815  m.  Felix 
Berrier  (1813-1843) 

vi.  Amanda  Berrier  (1839-1897)  m.  Rev.  Thomas 
Long  (1818-1898) 

vii.  Sarah  C.  E.  Long  (1862-1940)  m.  John  Edwin 
Spaugh  (1862-1903) 
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vlii.  Myrtle  Spaugh  (1890)  m.  1911  Marvin  C. 
Reeves  (1881) 


REEVES-WYATT 

Marshall  Boylan  Wyatt  (July  20,  1890)  m. 
Lillian  Reeves  Sept.  6,  1916  (See  Reeves  Line) 
He  was  son  of  Emma  Mae  Harden  (July  24, 
1864— June  26,  1953)  and  Magrudar  Benjamin 
Wyatt  (Feb.  10,  1861— May  10,  1945) 

Emma  Mae  Harden  Wyatt  was  dau.  of  Barbara 
Ann  McRae  (1838-1867)  and  George  Monroe 
Harden  (1836-1902) 

Barbara  Ann  McRae  Harden  was  dau.  of 
Patience  Ann  Hutchinson  and  George  McRae 
of  Alamance  Co.,  N.C. 

George  Monroe  Harden  was  son  of  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Harden  II  (1790-1868)  and  Rebecca  Holt, 
1794-1875),  who  was  dau.  of  Jeremiah  Holt. 

John  William  Harden  II  was  son  of  Capt.  John 
William  Harden  I  (1756-1808)  who  m.  1783  Sarah 

Holt  ( .  -1814)  dau.  of  Capt.  Michael  Holt  II 

(1723-1799)  and  Mary  Jean  Lockhart  (1745-1813) 

Capt.  Michael  Holt  II  was  son  of  Michael  Holt 
I  (1703-1765)  and  Elizabeth  Scheible  b.  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  d.  in  Orange  Co.,  N.C. 

I  Matthew  Thomas  Wyatt  d.  Mar.  1827 
m.  Lucy  Jones  d.  1831  Dau.  Joshua 
Jones  &  Betsy  ?  Both  died  1842,  aged 
77  years.  Matthew  &  Lucy  had  five 
children: 

II1  Ellias  Fuller  Wyatt,  Feb.  4,  1820- 
Apr.  27,  1901  m.  Elizabeth  Annie 
Mitchell  b.  Oct.  9,  1826.  They  had 
eleven  children:  First  nine  born 
Roseville,  No.  Car. 

1111  Leonidas  Reuben  b.  Feb.  26,  1845 

1112  Washington  Fuller  b.  Apr.  3,  1847 

1113  Louisa  Frances  b.  June  21,  1849 

1114  Mary  Susan  b.  Nov.  17,  1851 

III6  Walter  James  b.  Aug.  18,  1853 

1116  Job  Phalerus  b.  Dec.  20,  1855 

1117  Henry  Judson  b.  Aug.  12,  1857 

1118  John  Mitchell  b.  May  21,  1859  m. 

Una  Bailey 

1119  Magruder  Benjamin  b.  Feb.  10, 

1861,  d.  May  11,  1945  m.  Emma 

Mae  Harden  b.  July  24,  1864. 

They  had  one  son. 

IV1  Marshall  Boylan  Wyatt  b.  July 
20,  1890  m.  Lillian  Reeves  Sept. 
6,  1916,  b.  Sept,  17,  1891.  They 
have  three  children: 

V1  Micajah  Reeves  b.  July  20, 
1917 

V2  Jeremiah  Harden  b.  Aug.  20, 
1919 

Vs  Barbara  Ann  b.  May  16,  1925 


ni10  Edgar  Sidney  b.  Sept.  29,  1863, 
in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

in11  Patrick  Thomas  b.  May  12,  1866, 
in  Forestville,  Wake  Co.,  N.C. 

II2  James  Wyatt,  Jan.  1,  1822-1846 

H3  Mary  Ann  Elizabeth  Wyatt  Dec.  14, 
1823-1833 

114  Martha  Dowan  Wyatt  Feb.  28,  1825- 
1833 

115  Louisa  Masey  Wyatt  Apr.  25,  1827- 
1860 


MILLER- WYATT 

Hellen  Miller  Wyatt — wife  of  Micajah  Reeves 
Wyatt.  Born  in  Wagoner,  Oklahoma,  July  31, 
1921-  Dau.  of  Oma  Beard  Miller  and  James 
McEachern  Miller. 

Oma  Louise  (Beard)  Miller — Born  in  Wagoner, 
Oklahoma,  Nov.  1897-.  Dau.  of  Fannie  Ola 
Carruth  and  John  Thomas  Beard. 

John  Thomas  Beard — b.  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
May  18,  1859,  d.  March  16,  1931  (cause  of  death 
Heart  trouble  and  Kidney  ailment) 

John  Thomas  Beard — son  of  John  G.  Beard 
1814-1910)  and  Theodotia  T.  Holcomb  (1830- 
1880). 

Theodotia  Holcomb — dau.  of  William  Holcomb 
(1730)  and  Letitia  Lewis. 

Letitia  Lewis — dau.  of  William  Lewis  (1762-1838) 
and  Mary  Dodson 

William  Lewis  resident  of  Pittsylvania  County, 
Virginia,  in  Spring  of  1780  enlisted  as  a  Private 
and  served  in  Captain  Robert  Williams,  Virginia 
Company,  in  Revolutionary  War.  He  also  served 
in  Captain  Bennett’s  Company  and  in  Col.  Hol¬ 
comb’s,  Virginia  Reg.  (Col.  Holcomb  was  a  rela¬ 
tive)  He  died  in  Wilks  County,  North  Carolina, 
June  17th,  1838. 

(This  is  as  far  as  we  have  record  .  .  .  Vol  22, 
page  73  of  State  Reports  of  North  Carolina  and 
Wheelers  History  of  North  Carolina  pension 
records  claim  No.  7148.) 


CHILDREN  AND  GRAND-CHILDREN  OF  JOHN 
THOMAS  BEARD  AND  FANNIE  OLA  CARRUTH. 

Elmer  Beard  (1888-1937)  m.  Ila  Cottrell.  Child: 
1 — Son,  Owen  Beard. 

(Elmer  was  first  white  child  born  in  Wagoner 
Co.  Indian  Territory) 

Arthor  Beard  (1890)  m.  Vallie  Carr,  Children — 
Aline,  A.  C.  Jr.  and  Lillian. 

Lola  Grace  (1892)  m.  Lon  J.  Springer.  Son — 
John  Earnest  Springer. 

Ola  Louise  (1897-)  m.  James  Miller  (1879-1953) 
daughter — Hellen  Louise  Miller.  (Wyatt) 

Cecil  (1898-1950)  m.  Emma  Gaylor.  No  children. 
John  Thomas  Beard,  Jr.  (Jay)  (1906-)  m.  Grace 
Zachary.  Children — Betty,  Jack  and  Pat. 

Mae  Pearl  (1909-)  m.  Hence  Woodfin  Irby.  Son — 
Hence  W.  Irby,  Jr. 
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Father — John  Thomas  Beard  married  twice.  We 
had  two  half  brothers  and  one  half  sister. 
Bill  Beard  had  three  children. 

Burney  Beard  had  three  Children. 

Beaula  Lee  Beard  m.  V.  M.  Sprangle.  Children — 
Ruth,  V.  M.  Jr.,  Faye,  Frances  Lee,  Thelma 


Hellen  (Louise)  Miller  Wyatt — dau.  of  Oma 
Beard  Miller  (1897-)  and  James  McEachern 
Miller  (1879-1953) 

Oma  Lucinda  Beard — dau.  of  Fannie  Ola  Car- 
ruth  and  John  Thomas  Beard 

Fannie  Ola  Carruth  was  born  Feb.  15,  1869  and 
died  Nov.  8,  1931.  She  was  dau.  of  Mary  D. 
Nutt  and  Orealus  Pinkney  Carruth. 

Mary  D.  Nutt — was  born  in  Hernanda,  Miss., 
Desoto  County,  and  died  June  11,  1937.  (She 
died  in  Wagoner  County)  She  was  dau.  of 
Sarah  Ann  Smith  (1829-1855)  and  William 
Nutt  (1821-1865) 

When  Mary  D.  Nutt  was  six  years  old,  her 
Mother  died  and  her  Mother’s  Mother  (Smith) 
took  Mary,  a  brother  and  sister  to  Falcon  (near 
Magnolia)  Arkansas,  (1885).  The  sister  died. 
Brother  John  Nutt  moved  to  Texas  in  1866.  She 
was  married  to  O.  P.  Carruth,  September  28th, 
1865.  To  this  union  were  born  nine  (9)  chil¬ 
dren  of  which  Fannie  Ola  was  the  third. 

Sarah  Ann  Smith,  dau.  of  William  Smith 
(1800)  and  Lydia  Edwards 


Children  and  Grand-Children  of  Mary  D.  Nutt 
Carruth,  Orealus  Pinkney  Carruth 

Henry  E.  Carruth  (1866-1934)  m.  Ida  Carruth. 
Children — Claud,  Hattie,  Bach,  Maude. 

Willie  P.  Carruth  (died  while  a  child) 

Fannie  Ola  Carruth  (1869-1931)  m.  John  Thomas 
Beard.  Children — Elmer,  Arthor,  Lola,  Cecil, 
Oma  L.,  Jay,  Mae. 

Annie  Liza  Carruth  m.  Andy  Bair.  Children — 
Gertrude,  Will,  Lon,  Harry,  Inez,  Bruce,  Joe, 
Guy,  Alice. 

Rose  Mary  Carruth  m.  Dan  A.  Foley.  Children — 
John,  Pearl,  Leo,  Dan,  Willie. 

Mattie  Ball  Carruth  m.  D.  A.  Ward.  Children — 
Mary,  Fannie,  John. 


Burdle  Carruth  (Died  early  childhood) 

John  W.  Carruth  m.  Gertrude  Puckett.  Dau. 
Eva. 

Albert  B.  Carruth  (Deceased) 

O.  P.  Carruth  joined  Southern  Army  during 
Civil  War.  He  had  a  brother,  Erastus  Carruth, 
who  was  a  Captain  in  Northern  Army.  O.  P.  was 
wounded  and  also  taken  a  prisoner  by  his  own 
brother.  He  was  taken  to  his  Mother’s  home  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  to  recuperate.  He  was  released 
as  exchange  of  prisoners, 

James  McEachern  Miller — Born  in  Rusk,  Texas, 
Cherokee  County  on  the  15th  day  of  July, 
1879.  d.  Jan.  1953. 


Paternal  Grand-Parents  .  .  . 

Dr.  John  A.  Miller  was  born  in  Buckingham 
County,  West  Virginia,  (date  unknown) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hannah  Miller  was  born  in 
Goochland  County,  West  Virginia  (date  un¬ 
known) 


Maternal  Grand-Parents  .  .  . 

Duncan  McEachern  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1801  in  North  Carolina. 

Jane  Weir  McEachern  was  born  in  Knot  Coun¬ 
ty,  Tennessee,  February  24th,  1816. 


Parents  .  .  . 

Charles  Anderson  Miller — Born  June  12th, 
1849  in  the  County  of  Fluvana,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  Was  very  well  read  and 
versed,  attended  College.  He  could  speak  and 
write  eight  different  languages.  He  was  a 
bookkeeper  most  of  his  lifetime. 

Louise  Anna  Miller — Born  in  Cherokee  County, 
Rusk,  Texas  on  April  29th,  1851.  She  was  the 
only  girl  and  a  talented  musician.  She  had 
four  brothers.  One  of  her  brothers  was  born 
blind.  He  wrote  a  book  of  poems  that  was 
published  and  we  lost  Mama’s  copy.  (Do  not 
know  name  of  book).  He  also  was  a  musician 
and  taught  piano  lessons. 

There  were  seven  children.  One  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  and 
the  rest  lived  to  be  grown. 
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Old  Mill  Stones  from  Siloam  are  in 
the  Rose  Garden  of  Mrs.  Richard  Early 
Reeves,*  Summit,  N.J. 


Aunt  Lize  Reeves,  old  slave  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant  and  Mary  (Patterson)  slave 
girl  bought  with  Lize. 

m.  Sam  Bethel,  Dobson,  N.C.,  Ch.  Stella 
Bethel,  Bill  Bethel,  Jesse  Bethel  all  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


"My  father  (Micajah  Reeves)  fought 
under  Gen.  Jackson  in  Indian  War.” 

"Richard  Elwell  Reeves  (bro.  Dick)  was 
a  Major  in  the  War  between  the  States.” 

"Grandfather  Reeves  (John  D.)  and 
Grandfather  Early  (Jeremiah  Early) 
fought  in  the  Revolution  —  Grandfather 
Reeves  in  N.  C.  and  Grandfather  Early 
in  Virginia.” 

"I  did  not  serve  in  the  Confederacy 
myself — had  had  pneumonia  and  measles 
which  left  me  too  weak,  but  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Home  Guard.” 

(Excerpts  from  letters  of  Micajah  Coke  Reeves) 


A  gold  dollar  now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Early  Reeves  was  given  Mary 

Caroline  Mercer  by  a  friend . 

Jenkins  of  Brunswick  Co.  who  left  to  go 
west  in  the  gold  rush  of  *49  and  told  her 
he’d  send  her  the  first  gold  he  made. 

Great  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Early, 
born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  joined  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Army  from  that  state.  At  the 
time  he  joined  he  was  being  educated 
for  a  lawyer  and  his  father  had  disin¬ 
herited  him.  He  then  went  to  Campbell 
County  and  from  there  to  the  Yadkin 
in  Surry  County  —  the  place  where 
Grandmother  Reeves  died. 


Great  grandfather,  John  Durdan 
Reeves,  member  of  10th  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  line  in  War  of  Revolution. 


*Mrs.  Reeves  Is  now  Mrs.  Ernest  Rhea  Early. 


Placed  on  pension  rolls  at  age  of  73  years 
—  1832. 

Date  of  enlistment  1780. 

Appointed  Lieutenant  1781  under  Cap¬ 
tain  DeCourts. 

Colonial  State  Records 
Vol.  22,  page  83 
Vol.  17,  page  245 


ELIZA  REEVES  BETHEL 
A  Slave  Owned  by  R.  E.  and  M.  C.  Reeves 

Eliza  and  her  small  daughter  Mary 
were  purchased  from  a  Mr.  Grogan,  who 
lived  north  of  Dobson  on  Fishers  River, 
about  the  year  1850.  She  continued  to 
live  on  the  Reeves’  plantation  for  many 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  She  was  an 
excellent  cook,  so  happy  and  fun  loving 
that  the  Reeves  children  adored  her  and 
wanted  to  be  around  her  while  she 
worked,  singing,  teasing  and  laughing. 

After  supper  was  over  in  the  evening, 
we  would  beg  her  to  tell  us  stories.  She 
had  a  rich  store  of  these.  Some  impro¬ 
vised  as  she  told  them,  some  I  am  quite 
sure  came  straight  from  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Thrilling  ghost  stories  were  our 
favorites.  We  would  help  clear  the  table, 
one  would  dry  the  dishes,  another  sweep 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  another 
would  grind  the  coffee  for  breakfast  next 
morning.  "Aunt  Lize,”  as  we  called  her, 
was  able  to  get  plenty  of  work  out  of 
the  children  before  the  story  hour.  We 
would  sit  on  the  steps  in  the  summer  time 
or  around  the  fireside  in  winter,  while 
"Aunt  Lize”  told  her  stories.  As  the  ghost 
story  unfolded,  each  child  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  "Aunt  Lize”  and  by  the 
end  of  the  story  there  were  as  many  as 
two  of  us  in  "Aunt  Lize’s”  lap,  so 
frightened  were  we  that  she  would  have 
to  take  the  children  of  both  families  to 
their  homes,  tho  they  were  only  a  short 
distance  away.  We  felt  her  ghosts  were 
all  about  us,  all  of  us  were  afraid  of  our 
shadows.  However,  we  begged  for  more 
ghost  stories  every  night. 
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We  dared  not  tell  our  parents  the  type 
of  story  we  heard  each  night,  but  looking 
back  I  think  these  stories  did  no  harm. 

Eliza  married  a  good  colored  man,  a 
minister  and  a  carpenter,  Sam  Bethel. 
They  had  some  children.  The  children 
that  I  remember  were  Mary,  Bill,  Jessie 
and  Estelle.  They  moved  to  Dobson, 
North  Carolina,  about  1885.  Mary,  “Aunt 
Lize’s”  oldest  daughter,  lived  and  worked 
in  the  Reeves  home  until  she  married 
and  went  to  Winston-Salem  to  live,  where 
she  was  a  loyal,  trusted  servant  in  the 
home  of  Judge  Starbuck,  for  perhaps  30 
years. 

When  her  former  master,  Micajah  Coke 
Reeves,  died,  Mary  Reeves  Patterson  sent 
beautiful  flowers. 

When  Micajah  Rufus  Reeves,  son  of 
Micajah  Coke  Reeves,  died  in  New  York 
a  number  of  years  later  and  was  brought 
to  Mount  Airy  for  burial,  a  beautiful 
floral  design  was  sent  from  Winston- 
Salem,  the  card  attached  was  addressed: 

Mr.  M.  R.  Reeves 
The  Methodist  Church 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
from 

Estelle  Bethel. 

We  were  all  puzzled  to  know  who  Es¬ 
telle  Bethel  could  be.  Finally,  we  re¬ 
membered  the  ex-slave,  Eliza  Reeves 
Bethel’s  youngest  daughter,  was  named 
Estelle.  Evidently  she  had  seen  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Micajah  Rufus 
Reeves  in  a  Winston-Salem  newspaper. 
No  tribute  of  the  many  that  came  was 
more  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Reeves 
family. 

After  John  Mercer  Reeves,  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  Micajah  Coke  Reeves,  finished 
school  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Dobson,  North  Carolina,  for  one  year. 
While  he  was  there  he  discovered  that  a 
mortgage  was  about  to  be  foreclosed  on 
Eliza  Bethel’s  home.  Eliza  was  very  old 
and  quite  feeble  at  this  time,  but  her 
mind  was  clear  and  bright  as  ever.  Al¬ 
though  John’s  salary  was  small  and  this 
was  the  first  money  he  had  ever  made, 
he  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  Eliza’s 
home.  “Lize”  adored  her  white  folks  and 
was  deeply  grateful  for  this  favor. 

S.  R.  McK. 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

The  Haynes  Family — 

When  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  moved 
from  Siloam  to  the  farm  near  Mt.  Airy, 
a  half  mile  to  the  south  lived  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Haynes  and  her  two  sons.  William 
Davis  Haynes  and  Caleb  H.  Haynes.  The 
younger  son,  Caleb,  had  recently  married 
Miss  Lizzie  Banker.  About  two  years 
later  Mr.  Caleb  Haynes  was  elected  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Deeds  for  Surry  County  and 
moved  to  Dobson,  the  County  seat. 

Mr.  Caleb  Haynes,  one  of  the  most 
popular  ones  whose  memory  is  cherished 
by  all  who  ever  knew  his  happy  genial 
nature,  held  many  offices  in  the  County — 
Register  of  Deeds,  Clerk  of  Court,  Sheriff 
and  legislature — these  offices  he  held 
through  a  long  life  of  service  to  the 
people  of  his  County  and  State. 

Strange  to  say,  even  through  heated 
political  campaigns  Mr.  Haynes  made  few 
enemies,  if  any.  His  exceptionally  genial 
personality  made  friends  of  would-be 
foes. 

Both  the  Haynes  Brothers  were  story 
tellers  of  much  charm.  They  were  quick 
to  notice  the  idiosincracies  and  peculi- 
arties  of  people  they  knew.  Both  men 
were  great  mimics  but  in  their  stories, 
however  amusing  or  how  like  the  indi¬ 
vidual  they  were  impersonating,  there 
was  never  any  malicious  sting. 

About  1896  Mr.  William  D.  Haynes 
married  Miss  Lula  Barker.  They  lived 
with  Mr.  Haynes’  mother  until  her  death 
in  1910. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Haynes  was  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  of  people,  always 
had  a  happy  smile  and  a  warm  welcome 
and  something  good  to  eat  was  served, 
even  if  you  had  gone  to  stay  an  hour. 

How  the  Reeves  children  loved  her 
merry  laugh,  her  kindliness  and  her 
homemade  persimmon  beer  and  ginger¬ 
bread! 

Charlie  Reeves  told  the  following  story 
many  years  later — 

“I  was  about  14  years  old.  We  had 
been  setting  tobacco  plants  all  day  (all 
planting  and  watering  had  to  be  done  by 
hand  in  those  days).  We  finished  plant¬ 
ing  the  field  about  5  o’clock.  Having 
gone  in  a  stooped  position  all  day,  I  felt 
as  if  my  back  would  break.  I  expected 
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to  tumble  into  bed  immediately  after 
supper,  but  when  I  was  almost  to  the 
house,  my  father  met  me  with  a  large 
basket  of  sweet  potato  plants  and  said 
Charlie,  please  take  these  plants  to  Mrs. 
Haynes. 

I  took  the  basket  and  walked  half  mile 
to  Mrs.  Haynes  and  gave  her  the  potato 
plants  father  had  sent.  Imagine  how 
crestfallen  I  felt,  when  Mrs.  Haynes  said, 
“Charlie  I  have  the  land  all  ready  and 
while  the  soil  is  still  damp,  you  please 
run  out  to  the  field  and  plant  them  for 
me.  I  have  no  one  else,  and  by  tomorrow 
the  soil  will  be  too  dry  for  the  plants 
to  live,  so  you  just  please  set  them  for 
me  and  I  will  have  supper  ready  when 
you  are  through.” 

I  could  not  refuse  or  tell  dear  Mrs. 
Haynes  that  my  back  was  already  almost 
to  the  breaking  point,  but  I  took  the 
basket  of  potato  plants  and  to  the  field 
I  went.  The  rows  seemed  like  they  would 
never  end,  but  finally,  just  about  dark 
I  had  finished  the  planting  and  what  a 
supper  Mrs.  Haynes  had  prepared — the 
best  country  ham  I  ever  remember  having 
tasted,  with  cream  gravy,  hot  bread,  and 
a  pitcher  of  milk — a  meal  fit  for  a  King. 

Boys  rest  quickly,  after  such  a  meal 
and  such  a  merry  interesting  hostess, 
makes  even  a  day  of  backbreaking  toil 
a  hallowed  memory.” 

Another  incident  I  recall — 

Mrs.  Haynes  had  asked  Mrs.  Reeves, 
knowing  that  her  eyesight  was  impaired, 
for  some  of  the  family  knitting  to  do, 
saying  “Now  Mrs.  Reeves,  get  up  all  the 
socks  that  need  to  have  new  feet  knitted, 
and  the  wool  to  knit  new  ones  and  I  will 
do  it  for  you.”  At  her  own  insistance 
Mrs.  Haynes  took  the  knitting  home  with 
her.  About  a  month  later,  Mrs.  Haynes 
took  the  finished  knitting  and  mending 
back  to  Mrs.  Reeves.  Mr.  Reeves  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present,  and  when  he  saw 
the  amount  of  the  work  Mrs.  Haynes 
had  done  he  said  to  Mrs.  Reeves — Why 
did  you  let  Mrs.  Haynes  do  all  this  work. 
Don’t  you  know  she  will  not  let  you  pay 
for  it? 

To  make  Mr.  Reeves  feel  better,  Mrs. 
Haynes  quickly  said,  “No  Mr.  Reeves  you 
are  mistaken.  I  do  want  pay  for  the 
knitting.”  (I  had  noticed  a  great  many 
pumpkins  in  front  of  the  barn  I  had  just 


passed)  I  want  you  to  send  me  some 
pumpkins.”  Mrs.  Haynes  laughed  heartily 
when  she  said  “The  next  day,  I  looked 
up  the  road  and  here  Marvin  Reeves 
came  with  a  wagon  load  of  pumpkins, 
more  than  enough  to  last  all  winter.” 

What  wonderful  neighbors  too  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Haynes  were,  through  our 
joys  and  through  our  sorrows,  through 
illness  as  well  as  through  happy  days. 
Almost  every  Sunday  afternoon  Mr. 
Haynes  and  Mr.  Reeves  were  together. 
Members  of  the  Reeves  family  have  said 
“How  we  wish  we  could  have  preserved 
the  stories  that  our  father  and  Mr. 
Haynes  used  to  laugh  over.” 

Soon  after  the  Reeves  family  moved 
from  their  home  near  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  to 
Sanford,  N.  C.  a  friend  asked  Mr.  Haynes 
if  he  thought  he  would  like  new  neighbors 
as  much  as  he  had  liked  Mr.  Reeves’ 
family.  Mr.  Haynes  replied  in  his  typical 
way — “Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Reeves  and 
his  six  boys  lived  my  adjoining  neighbors 
for  30  years.  During  that  time  their 
cattle  and  hogs  would  get  over  on  my 
side,  sometimes  destroying  crops — and  my 
cattle  and  hogs  would  get  out  of  the 
pasture  and  sometimes  destroy  some 
crops,  but  together  we  would  repair  the 
fences  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
never  known  one  of  Mr.  Reeves’  boys  to 
do  a  little  or  underhand  thing  through 
all  the  30  years  they  were  my  neighbors.” 

This  neighborly  spirit  I  remember, 
when  my  uncle  Micajah  Coke  Reeves  had 
killed  a  beef  in  the  fall.  Mrs.  Haynes,  Sr. 
knew  that  she  would  be  sure  to  receive 
some  nice  fresh  beef.  But  when  the  2nd 
day  passed  and  the  expected  beef  had 
not  arrived,  Mrs.  Haynes  (she  was  then 
30  years  of  age)  said  to  her  son,  “Will,  I 
think  it  is  strange  Mr.  Reeves  hasn’t 
sent  us  some  beef  before  now.”  A  few 
minutes  after  she  said  this  Marvin  Reeves 
came  driving  up  with  a  whole  quarter 
of  beef  for  Mrs.  Haynes. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  following,  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Marvin  went  for  a  visit  to 
the  Haynes’  home.  Mrs.  Haynes,  Sr.  be¬ 
gan  to  thank  Mr.  Reeves  for  the  beef  and 
that  he  had  sent  so  much  of  it,  when 
Mr.  Haynes  said  in  his  mischevious  way, 
“Yes,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mother  had  been 
wondering  why  you  did  not  send  it 
sooner.”  The  family  had  a  good  time 
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laughing  over  it,  somewhat  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  Mrs.  Haynes,  but  she,  fine 
soul  that  she  was,  knew  how  to  take  Will’s 
jokes. 

Happy  indeed  are  the  memories  of  all 
the  associations  of  Haynes  and  Reeves 
families  together.  Close  friendship,  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  deep  loyalty 
existed  then  and  still  exists  between  the 
families  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  also  other  good  neighbors — 
Miss  Ella  Greenwood,  Mr.  Shade  Franklin 
and  family,  and  others  who  were  good 
friends  also. 

There  were  also  good  neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Airy.  The 
Fulton,  Groves  and  Paddison  families  and 
others.  Some  are  gone,  but  their  names 
recall  happy  memories. 

Mr.  William  Davis  Haynes — father 
Caleb  Haynes — at  Mt.  Airy  told  this  story 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  practiced  law 
in  Rockford,  Surry  Co.  and  who  boarded 
with  Mr.  Haynes’  uncle.  Jackson  left 
with  a  small  board  bill  owing.  When 
news  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  came, 
Mr.  Haynes  opened  his  account  book  and 
wrote  across  the  page:  “This  account  was 
settled  in  full  at  the  battle  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.” 

S.  R.  McK. 


CHEROKEE  INDIANS 

Cherokee  Indians,  a  group  of  them, 
camped  near  our  home  on  their  way  to 
Washington  to  get  their  yearly  allowance, 
early  in  autumn  of  every  year.  In  about 
three  weeks,  they  came  back  and  camped 
near  a  spring  on  our  farm  on  their  way 
to  the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  Every  Indian  had  his 
new  blanket  and  some  money  he  had 
received  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

They  always  came  to  our  home  to  ask 
for  food,  saying,  “Corn  meal,  gimmie 
some,”  “wheat  flour,  gimmie  some,” 
“meat,  gimmie  some,”  “fire,  gimmie 
some.”  Perhaps  the  reason  they  came 
back  every  year  on  their  long  treks  to 
and  from  Washington  was  because  my 
mother  supplied  them  with  food. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  my 
brothers  and  I  had  been  hunting  the 
night  before  the  Indians  came.  We  had 


caught  an  opossum  and  had  hung  it  in 
a  tree  until  we  could  dress  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  When  the  Indians  saw  it, 
they  excitedly  clamored,  “  ’Possum,  gim¬ 
mie  some,”  “  ’Possum,  gimmie  some.”  We 
gave  them  the  ’possum,  and  away  we 
boys  went  with  them  down  to  the  spring 
to  watch  their  preparation  of  the  food. 

A  fire  was  soon  burning,  the  Indians 
killed  the  ’possum  and  immediately  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  fur  and  all.  They  mixed 
the  flour  with  water  on  a  smooth  rock, 
rolled  it  into  a  long  roll,  wound  it  around 
a  stick  of  wood,  stuck  it  up  before  the 
fire  and  baked  their  bread.  The  meal 
they  baked  in  a  pone  in  the  ashes. 

When  the  meal  was  cooked,  the  Indians 
ate  it  like  wild  animals,  lay  on  their 
stomaches  and  drank  from  the  spring. 
They  then  rolled  up  in  their  blankets 
before  the  fire  to  go  to  sleep. 

R.  E.  R.  to  S.  R.  McK. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SILOAM 

Published  in  the  Mt.  Airy  News 
November  11,  1897 

Graphic  Account  of  One  of  the  Most 
Thrilling  Incidents  of  the  Late  War 

EDITOR  NEWS: — Few  of  your  readers, 
I  presume,  are  aware  that  within  the 
village  of  Siloam  there  was  fought  one  of 
the  fiercest  battles  of  the  late  Civil  War. 
Such,  however,  is  a  fact,  though  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  find  no  record  thereof 
in  any  of  the  school  editions  of  our  United 
States  histories.  Hereafter,  I  trust,  the 
diligent  student  may  be  able  to  find  upon 
the  files  of  THE  MOUNT  AIRY  NEWS 
a  portraiture  of  that  unexpected  and,  in 
many  respects,  most  wonderful  fight. 

It  was  in  April,  1865,  that  Col.  Luffman, 
of  Georgia,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  a  battle  in  Virginia,  was  re¬ 
cuperating  among  his  friends  in  Surry 
County,  and  at  this  particular  time  had 
spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Messrs. 
R.  E.  and  M.  C.  Reeves,  in  Siloam.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  Col.  Luffman  was 
up  bathing,  when  he  heard  the  heavy 
tramp  of  horses.  Looking  out  at  the 
front  door  of  the  “office”  in  which  he 
and  Maj.  Reeves  had  slept,  he  beheld,  to 
his  great  amazement,  quite  a  number  of 
the  Blue  Coats  dashing  towards  the 
house.  He  called  to  Maj.  Reeves,  who  was 
still  in  bed,  saying: 

“Great  heavens,  Major,  the  Yankees 
are  upon  us!”  Then  seizing  his  carbine, 
he  rushed  out  into  the  front  yard. 

“Surrender  that  gun,  sir,”  demanded 
a  Yankee,  who  had  already  been  to  the 
stable  and  was  astride  Col.  Luffman’s 
fine  horse. 
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“This  is  my  gun,”  curtly  replied  the 
Colonel,  “and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to 
use  it;  besides,  I  see  you  are  on  my  horse; 
get  off  at  once  or  I’ll  help  you  off!” 

“D — n  you,  surrender!”  roared  the  Blue 
Coat. 

Bang!  roared  Luff  man’s  gun,  and  off 
tumbled  the  haughty  rider,  shot  through 
the  breast. 

By  this  time  Maj.  Reeves  was  up,  and 
had  seized  a  shotgun  and  ran  to  the  rear 
door  just  as  a  minnie  ball  crashed 
through  a  buck-horn  and  lodged  in  the 
door  facing  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
head!  He  fired  both  barrels  of  the  gun; 
then  seizing  another,  he  ran  to  the  front, 
where  Col.  Luffman  was  rapidly  dis¬ 
charging  his  carbine  at  the  advance 
guard  of  the  enemy,  who  were  firing 
recklessly  and  excitedly,  but  were  grad¬ 
ually  giving  back  toward  the  main  body, 
now  in  sight,  moving  down  the  hill  north¬ 
east  of  the  stables. 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  and  the  shock  of 
battle  roars  and  rages  terrifically!  Five 
hundred  Federal  arrayed  in  deadly  com¬ 
bat  with  only  two  Confederates!  and  yet 
this  regiment  is  beaten  back  and  forced 
to  take  shelter  behind  a  long  wood-shed 
and  the  old  factory  building! 

Col.  Luffman  and  Maj.  Reeves  emptied 
a  carbine,  two  double-barrel  shot-guns 
and  four  revolvers  in  this  most  unequal 
conquest  of  all  the  war,  while  the  Yankees 
poured  a  perfect  fusillade  of  minnie  balls 
through  the  air  that  hung  clear  and  crisp 
above  and  about  their  heads.  Just  as 
the  firing  along  the  Confederate  “line” 
ceased,  Maj.  Masten,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Federals,  ordered  a  charge. 
With  a  wonderful  flourish  of  glistening 
steel  and  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory,  the  enemy  dashed  boldly  up  to  the 
very  spot  where  their  dead  comrade  lay 
at  full  length  upon  the  greensward.  No 
quarters  were  now  asked  or  offered,  but 
with  empty  guns,  Col.  Luffman  and  Maj. 
Reeves  had  to  stand  and  be  riddled  with 
bullets  or  escape,  if  possible,  by  precipi¬ 
tate  flight.  Hence,  turning  their  faces 
toward  the  friendly  river,  these  night 
robed  Confederate  officers — one  carrying 
a  severe  wound  in  his  hip  and  the  other 
250  pounds  avoirdupois — made  their  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible  across  the  bottom. 
A  pitiless  storm  of  bullets  whizzed  by 
their  ears,  while  many  others  were  buried 
in  the  sands  dangerously  near  their  feet. 

John  W.  Hardy,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
living  with  Maj.  Reeves,  having  seen  the 
flight  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
took  to  his  heels,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  but  fifty  or  sixty  yards  behind 
the  other  two  fugitives.  After  two  balls 
had  pierced  Hardy’s  hat  and  two  others 
had  cut  the  dust  from  his  coat,  he  stopped 
and  turned  his  face  toward  the  pursuing 
enemy.  A  soldier  ran  up  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  and  was  bringing  his  gun 
on  a  level  with  Hardy’s  head,  when  an 
officer  cried  out,  “Stop,  you  blank  fool; 


don’t  you  see  the  man  has  surrendered?” 
Just  at  this  juncture  a  colored  man, 
George,  who  lived  with  Messrs.  Reeves, 
ran  up  and  assured  the  Yankees  who  were 
collecting  around  that  Mr.  Hardy  had 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  fight. 
While  the  soldiers  were  parleying  over 
their  capture  for  a  few  moments,  our  bold 
Confederates  had  passed  over  the  sand 
ridge  unscathed  and  jumped  into  the 
river,  the  bank  of  which  was  thickly 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  briars.  Col. 
Luffman  sank  behind  a  rock  that  pro¬ 
jected  a  few  inches  above  the  water, 
while  Maj.  Reeves  concealed  himself  be¬ 
hind  some  driftwood;  forty  or  fifty  men 
scoured  the  bank  of  the  river  thoroughly, 
swearing  summary  vengeance  upon  them 
if  found.  But  they  managed  to  keep  their 
bodies  and  heads  beneath  the  water, 
breathing  only  through  their  nostrils. 
Finally  the  Blue  Coats  gave  up  the  fruit¬ 
less  search  and  returned  to  the  house. 

Several  men  entered  the  house  and 
fired  it  by  throwing  burning  brands  from 
the  fireplace  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  piling  bureau  drawers,  clothing,  etc., 
thereon.  Mrs.  Reeves,  the  aged  mother 
of  the  Messrs.  Reeves,  while  the  men  were 
pillaging  other  rooms,  threw  the  burning 
brands  and  clothing  into  the  fireplace, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  colored  servant 
extinguished  the  flames.  Two  ruffian¬ 
looking  men  deliberately  informed  her 
that  she  had  gold  and  silver  concealed 
about  the  premises,  and  that,  unless  she 
immediately  informed  them  where  it  was, 
they  would  kill  her.  She  calmly  replied: 
“If  you  do  you  will  not  deprive  me  of 
many  days.” 

In  the  fight  one  Yankee  had  been 
killed  and  two  others  badly  wounded, 
while  several  horses  and  mules  were  shot 
more  or  less  severely,  but  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  disabled. 

When  the  Yankees  were  gone  and  some 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  Maj.  Reeves  was 
seen  to  emerge  from  his  hiding  place  in 
the  river,  after  which  a  search  was  made 
for  his  companion,  who  was  found  almost 
exhausted  clinging  to  an  overhanging 
limb  several  yards  below  where  he  had 
entered  the  stream.  After  procuring  some 
refreshments  and  a  brief  rest  at  Mr. 
Bowman’s,  they  crossed  the  Ararat  River 
and  stopped  with  Mr.  Samuel  Scott,  who 
furnished  them  some  clothing.  They  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey,  stopping  at  Mr.  Ed 
Butner’s  and  Mr.  Mat  Phillip’s,  both  of 
whom  treated  them  very  kindly.  They 
reached  Salem  after  several  days’  tramp¬ 
ing  through  the  woods,  where  Mr.  Henry 
Fries  presented  each  of  them  with  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.  They  then  made  their 
way  to  Mr.  William  Marsh’s,  in  Davidson 
County.  Soon  after  they  arrived  here, 
some  of  Col.  Luffman’s  friends  passed, 
and  he  went  with  them  to  his  home  in 
Spring  Place,  Georgia. 

Some  two  months  later  Maj.  Reeves 
returned  to  his  desolated  home  where  the 
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battle  had  been  fought;  but  the  war  was 
ended  and  he  found  the  best  of  all  things 
— his  mother  and  peace. 

WILL  FIDD 
(W.  Milton  Cundiff) 

Siloam,  N.  C.,  Nov.  6,  1897. 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

May  21,  1945 

Mr.  John  E.  Reeves 
Box  530 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Dear  Mr.  Reeves: 

I  was  gratified  and  flattered  when  I 
received  your  letter  sometime  ago  asking 
that  I  furnish  you  with  dates  and  facts 
concerning  the  Old  Siloam  Church.  Also, 
any  information  I  might  have  concerning 
the  Reeves  family. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  Church  and  one  of 
my  earliest  recollections  is  hearing  old 
citizens,  long  since  gone,  talk  of  the 
Reeves  family  and  the  Old  Siloam 
Church. 

For  years  I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  I  could  spend  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  leisurely  in  the  Library  at  Chapel 
Hill,  or  Duke  University,  browsing 
through  archives  with  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing,  through  Methodist  Conference 
records  of  the  early  days,  reliable  and 
definite  data  as  to  when  Old  Siloam 
Church  was  organized.  However,  I  am 
already  advanced  in  years  and  still  find 
my  time  completely  occupied  making  a 
living. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Siloam  Church, 
possibly  under  the  name  “Bold  Springs 
Church,”  was  organized  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century — probably  be¬ 
tween  1785  and  1800  at  a  point  about 
two  miles  north  of  Siloam  and  one-fourth 
mile  west  of  Jeff  Logan’s  place.  The 
place  is  still  known  as  “Bold  Springs 
Graveyard.”  No  one  has  been  buried 
there  in  seventy-five  years,  perhaps  long¬ 
er. 

The  first  building  at  Old  Siloam  must 
have  been  erected  during  the  1830’s  or 
earlier.  I  do  not  recall  exact  dates  but 
there  are  grave  markers  dating  as  early 
as  1840,  perhaps  earlier.  Sometime  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  1885  the  new  church  was 
built,  your  (grand)  Father  and  your 


(great)  Uncle,  Major  R.  E.  Reeves,  being 
the  largest  contributors. 

Perhaps  your  cousin,  and  my  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Sallie  Reeves  McKinney,  has 
more  accurate  data  as  to  when  the 
present  Old  Siloam  Church  was  erected. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  built 
before  Major  Reeves  married.  At  any 
rate  there  is  much  history  connected  with 
this  old  church  which  should  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  the  outstanding  land 
mark  of  that  section.  I  feel  sure  Bishop 
Asbury  ministered  in  the  community 
although  I  have  no  basis  for  this  belief 
except  that  he  certainly  travelled  through 
that  part  of  the  state.  It  might  be  well 
to  read  his  biography  in  order  to  establish 
proof  that  he  organized  the  church. 

I  am  not  in  position  to  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Reeves  family  that  you 
do  not  already  know.  However,  casually 
looking  through  records  of  the  Office  of 
Register  of  Deeds  at  Dobson  I  found  that 
the  Reeves  family  held  title  to  much  land 
in  the  Pine  Hills  Section  before  the 
family,  through  marriage,  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Early  family  through  which 
it  is  my  understanding  your  great  grand¬ 
father  came  into  possession  of  the 
“Reeves  Place”  where  your  grandfather 
was  born  and  lived  until  he  moved  with 
his  family  near  Mt.  Airy. 

The  Reeves  Place  on  the  Yadkin  River 
formerly  included  all  tracts  now  owned 
by  the  Whitaker  heirs,  my  Mother’s  place, 
the  Marion  Farm  and  perhaps  much 
more.  By  the  way,  the  place  where  Ola 
Marion  and  Hugh  Atkinson  now  live  was 
deeded  to  Jubal  Marion  who,  as  you 
know,  married  one  of  the  Reeves  girls, 
by  R.  E.  and  M.  C.  Reeves.  Until  recently 
I  thought  his  wife  inherited  the  place,  but 
it  seems  that  she  was  given  another  tract. 
One  Freeman  first  acquired  by  grant  the 
land  on  the  Yadkin  River  upon  which 
your  ancestors  lived.  The  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  have  erected  a 
marker  near  your  father’s  old  home  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Freeman.  Robert  A.  Free¬ 
man,  a  distant  cousin  of  yours,  could  have 
been  more  helpful  than  any  of  our  gen¬ 
eration  in  clearing  up  facts  of  interest 
concerning  your  progenitors  but  he  passed 
away  January,  1944. 

You  will  find  the  Will  of  your  great 
grandfather  Reeves  filed  and  recorded  in 
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the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  Surry 
County,  a  very  interesting  document. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  General  Ju- 
bal  Early  was  a  first  cousin  of  *  grand¬ 
mother  and  that  Stephen  Early,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  was 
a  grandson  of  the  General. 

Our  family  has  always  been  proud  to 
claim  the  Reeves  family  as  friends.  The 
friendship  has  been  maintained  through 
five  generations  in  Mother’s  family  and 
by  Father’s  family  since  they  first  came 
to  Surry  County  in  1857. 

You  will  observe  that  this  is  written  in 
Charlotte.  My  home  is  still  in  Elkin  but 
my  work  keeps  me  in  Charlotte  most  of 
the  time. 

Please  extend  my  greetings  to  your 
Father  and  your  Uncles. 

Sincerely, 

J.  S.  Atkinson 


SILOAM  METHODIST  CHURCH 

One  of  the  oldest  church  organizations 
in  Surry  County  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  historic  is  Siloam  Methodist  Church. 
This  church  has  a  record  dating  back  to 
1808  and  while  records  have  not  been  lo¬ 
cated  to  authenticate  the  tradition,  there 
are  ample  reasons  for  believing  this 
church  was  organized  during  the  period 
between  1790  and  1800  either  by  Bishop 
Asbury  or  one  of  his  co-workers.  How¬ 
ever,  Siloam  Church  was  for  a  century 
the  social  center  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
or  more  and  had  the  early  settlers  kept 
records,  such  records  would  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  a  source  of  culture  to 
present  and  future  generations. 

The  mother  church  of  the  present 
Siloam  was  organized  as  what  is  known 
as  “Bold  Springs  Burying  Ground’’  two 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  present 
location.  About  1820  or  perhaps  1825  the 
church  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Old  Siloam  Church  one  mile 
southeast  of  the  original  site.  During 
the  1870’s  this  log  structure  was  replaced 
by  a  well  built  frame  building  which  is 
still  in  good  state  of  preservation. 

After  the  railroad  came  and  Siloam 
Academy  had  been  established  the  social 
center  naturally  moved  to  school  and 
commercial  center  on  the  railroad,  so  New 

"■Your  great  grand  Mother,  Elizabeth  Early  Reeves 


Siloam  Church  was  built,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Cundiff,  Prof.  Allen, 
and  the  Marion  family.  The  church  has 
continued  to  prosper  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  frame  edifice  was  burned  in 
1930  and  was  replaced  by  a  handsome 
brick  structure  in  1932. 

The  Reeves  and  Marion  families  were 
prominently  associated  with  the  church 
from  time  of  organization  down  to 
present.  The  burying  ground  at  Old 
Siloam  is  resting  place  for  many  members 
of  these  two  families.  The  two  names 
appear  on  markers  more  frequently  than 
all  other  names  combined.  Other  families 
were  prominently  connected  with  this 
church  for  many  years,  but  without  the 
Reeves  and  Marions  the  church  could 
not  have  had  a  continuous  organization 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

The  graveyard  at  Old  Siloam  is  a 
sacred  place  and  one  of  the  older  land¬ 
marks  of  Surry  County  still  intact. 

Assuming  that  Bartholamew  Marion 
and  Micajah  Reeves  were  affiliated  with 
the  church  and  its  activities,  six  gen¬ 
erations  have  been  leaders  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years;  a  remarkable  record. 

Jasper  S.  Atkinson 


“What  is  more  commendable  than  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  deeds  of  those  who  have  passed 
away?  In  the  language  of  Macaulay,  ‘A  people 
which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements 
of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything 
to  be  remembered  by  remote  descendants.’  To 
know  that  part  our  ancestors  took  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  of  this  free  and  independent 
country  stimulates  us  to  better  and  greater 
work.  It  creates  a  loyal  pride  of  ancestry,  a 
pride  that  develops,  fosters  and  perpetuates 
the  noblest  attributes  of  character,  and  gen¬ 
erations  after  generations  are  aroused  to  nobler 
endeavor  by  the  contemplation  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  ‘No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  people 
than  to  break  utterly  with  their  past.’  ” 

From 

Key  and  Allied  Families 


FACTS  ABOUT  SURRY  COUNTY 

by 

J.  S.  ATKINSON  [1950] 

A  knowledge  of  history  and  traditions 
of  one’s  locality  is  not  an  essential  ac¬ 
coutrement  to  the  production  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  but  to  know  and  respect  one’s 
forbears  and  their  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  and  culture  is 
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a  worthwhile  accomplishment  and  to  me 
a  satisfying  hobby.  A  community,  County, 
State  or  Nation  which  ceases  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  past  is  headed  downward. 
Likewise  a  family  which  forgets  or  neg¬ 
lects  to  nourish  the  family  background 
fails  to  develop  family  pride  which  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  life  and  personal  self- 
respect. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Williams  ancestral  home,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Winston-Salem  on  the  Yadkin 
River,  and  beholding  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fertile  lowlands,  the  towering 
trees  of  unusual  variety,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Smith  Williams,  the 
ancient  graveyard  where  the  bodies  of 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  heroes,  a 
Congressman  and  other  distinguished 
personages  had  been  interred  and  suit¬ 
able  markers  and  monuments  erected. 
Upon  our  return  to  the  house  I  remarked 
that  the  family  had  a  wonderful  heritage 
to  which  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  re¬ 
plied,  “You  can’t  eat  it.” 

On  another  occasion  a  young  lady  came 
to  my  office  in  Charlotte  to  request  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice  in  preparing  her  in¬ 
come  tax  return.  She  gave  her  name, 
Sara  Kilgo  Elias.  I  correctly  assumed 
that  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Bishop 
Kilgo  who  was  President  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Duke  University,  when  it  first 
began  to  expand  through  benefactions  of 
the  Duke  family  and  of  Kope  Elias  of 
Asheville  who  had  been  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  during  the  administration 
of  President  Cleveland,  and  who  besides 
being  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  an  outstanding  man  in  the 
state.  I  referred  to  Miss  Elias’  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry  which  pleased  her  quite 
visibly.  Then  I  related  conversation  with 
the  young  lady  at  the  Williams  home 
quoting  her  statement,  “You  can’t  eat 
it.’’  Miss  Elias  commented,  “You  can’t 
buy  it.”  Both  were  right  but  what  a 
difference  in  the  viewpoints! 

Anson  County  was  erected  from  Bladen 
County  in  1749  and  at  that  time  com¬ 
prehended  all  the  Western  portion  of  the 
State  from  New  Hanover  and  Bladen  on 
the  East,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  State 
on  the  West,  more  than  half  the  State. 

Rowan  County  was  formed  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  Anson  County  in 


1753  and  until  Surry  was  taken  off  in 
1770,  and  Burke  in  1777,  comprehended 
most  of  the  western  part  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Tennessee. 

Surry  County  was  formed  from  Rowan 
County  in  1770,  and  included  at  that 
time,  what  is  now  Forsythe,  Stokes,  Yad¬ 
kin,  Wilkes,  Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties 
extending  indefinitely  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  east-west  line  between  Surry  and 
Rowan,  as  first  located,  was  between 
Bethraba  (Old  Town)  and  Salem,  there¬ 
by  placing  part  of  the  Moravian  Province 
in  Rowan  and  part  in  Surry,  much  to  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  the  Mo¬ 
ravians.  They  petitioned  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  four  successive  years  to  change 
the  line  so  as  to  put  the  entire  Mora¬ 
vian  settlement  in  one  County.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  Surry  but  prayed  that  they  be 
placed  entirely  in  one  or  the  other.  One 
of  the  reasons  advanced  for  prefering 
Surry  was  that  they  feared  that  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  numerous  in  Ro¬ 
wan,  would  persecute  them.  Finally  their 
request  was  granted  and  the  line  moved 
south  about  six  to  eight  miles  to  include 
the  entire  Moravian  settlement  in  Surry. 
(Forsythe-Davidson) 

When  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  Surry  County  was  being  agitated,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  county  seat 
would  be  located  at  Mulberry  Fields,  now 
Wilkesboro,  the  approximate  center  of 
the  county,  but  through  political  maneu¬ 
vering  the  first  courthouse  was  located 
at  Gideon  Wright’s  residence  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Yadkin  River  about  two  miles 
south  of  Donnaha  Bridge  on  Route  67 
from  Elkin  to  Winston-Salem.  At  the 
time  Surry  County  was  established  there 
had  been  keen  rivalry  between  Gideon 
Wright  and  John  Armstrong,  who  resided 
one  mile  northeast  of  the  present  Donna¬ 
ha  Bridge,  as  to  which  would  be  success¬ 
ful  in  having  the  Courthouse  located  on 
his  property.  By  conniving  and,  to  use  a 
modern  word,  lobbying,  Armstrong  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  county  seat  relo¬ 
cated  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The  new 
Courthouse  took  the  name  of  Richmond. 
Town  was  laid  off  and  Armstrong  started 
a  real  estate  boom  and  put  on  a  lot  sale; 
however,  the  course  of  empire  moved 
westward  and  in  1789  the  territory  em- 
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bracing  the  present  Counties  of  Stokes 
and  Forsythe  was  cut  off.  The  county 
seat  of  Surry  moved  to  Rockford  and  the 
courthouse  for  the  new  County  of  Stokes 
was  built  at  Germanton.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Richmond  was  the  county  seat 
during  the  Revolution.  Tradition  says  a 
Tory  was  hanged  there  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
corded  historical  fact  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  sworn  in  as  a  lawyer  at 
Richmond.  Entry  in  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Session  of 
Surry  County  in  Richmond,  Tuesday, 
November  13,  1790  reads: 

“William  Cupples  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
Esqs.,  each  produced  License  from  Hon. 
Sam  Ashe  and  John  Williams,  Esq.,  two 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Law  and  Equity,  authorizing  and  im- 
powering  them  to  practice  in  the  several 
Counties,  Courts,  etc.,  with  testimonials 
of  their  having  taken  the  necessary  oath 
are  admitted  to  practice  in  this  court.” 

There  is  tradition  that  he  later  prac¬ 
ticed  law  at  Rockford.  All  that  is  left 
of  the  town  of  Richmond  now  is  a  field, 
and  the  only  thing  to  indicate  the  past 
glory  of  this  remote  place  is  a  low  place 
indicating  the  basement  of  the  Court¬ 
house.  That  Richmond  was  a  place  of 
much  importance  from  1775-1791  is  con¬ 
clusively  proven  by  frequent  reference  in 
the  Moravian  Records  to  visits  to  Rich¬ 
mond  Town  by  the  brethren  who  had 
business  with  court  or  military  autho¬ 
rities. 

In  1777  a  small  part  of  Surry  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  new  County  of  Burke 
formed  from  Rowan  and  Mecklenburg. 

In  the  same  year  the  extreme  west  part 
of  Surry  was  detached  and  became  tem¬ 
porarily  Washington  County,  embracing 
part  of  East  Tennessee  and  all  of  the 
northwestern  tier  of  counties  in  North 
Carolina  bordering  on  the  present  Ten¬ 
nessee  line. 

In  1779  Wilkes  County  was  cut  off 
Surry  including  all  territory  west  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Wilkes  county. 

The  north-south  line  as  first  estab¬ 
lished  was  eight  miles  east  of  the  present 
north-south  line  between  Surry  and 
Wilkes  and  remained  there  until  1790 
when  Jesse  Franklin,  representative  from 
Wilkes,  had  the  line  changed  so  as  to 


include  his  home  near  the  present  site 
of  Low  Gap  in  Surry  County.  The  next 
year  he  represented  Surry  County.  He 
represented  Wilkes  county  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  a  number  of  years  and  his¬ 
torians  have  presumed  that  he  moved 
to  Wilkes  and  back  to  Surry;  however, 
he  did  not  change  the  location  of  his 
residence  but  had  the  county  line 
changed  because  he  and  his  brothers, 
for  political,  social,  economical  reasons, 
preferred  to  be  citizens  of  Surry.  The 
act  provided  that  all  that  part  of  Wilkes 
County  drained  by  the  Mitchell  and 
Fishers  Rivers  would  henceforth  be  a  part 
of  Surry  County. 

Again  in  1850  Surry  gave  birth  to 
another  county — Yadkin — after  which  the 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  near  the 
center  of  the  new  boundary.  The  new 
town  was  named  Dobson  in  honor  of 
William  P.  Dobson,  an  ancestor  of  our 
townsman,  Henry  Dobson. 

The  Legislative  Act  of  1789,  erecting 
Stokes  County  from  a  part  of  Surry 
County,  provided  that  the  dividing  line 
be  half  way  between  Rockingham  and 
Wilkes  Counties  in  order  to  place  an 
equal  number  of  acres  in  each  county. 
It  was  customary  in  the  early  days  to 
run  county  lines  directly  north-south  and 
east-west  without  regard  to  topography 
of  territory  involved.  Consequently,  the 
dividing  line  between  Surry  and  Stokes 
crossed  the  Yadkin  River  three  times; 
first,  at  a  point  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  present  village  of  Donnaha;  second, 
at  or  near  where  the  bridge  on  Highway 
421  between  Yadkinville  and  Winston- 
Salem  now  stands;  third,  down  the  river 
at  a  point  where  the  river  turns  due  south 
after  having  made  a  turn  direct  to  the 
west.  The  river  was  the  line  for  perhaps 
two  miles,  thence  to  the  Rowan  County 
line,  now  Davie.  As  a  result  the  long 
narrow  strip  from  Donnaha  to  highway 
421  was  a  part  of  Stokes;  then,  due  to  the 
big  west  bend  in  the  river  the  territory 
known  as  Little  Yadkin,  including  the 
famous  Williams  estate,  was  in  Surry  and 
a  short  strip  extending  to  Rowan  County 
line,  now  Davie,  was  in  Stokes,  although 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  December,  1796,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  changed  the  line  between  Surry 
and  Stokes,  giving  the  narrow  strip  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  Yadkin  to  Surry. 
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In  1925  the  small  triangle  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  line  dividing  Surry  and 
Stokes,  later  Forsythe  and  Yadkin,  was 
by  Legislative  enactment  given  to  Davie 
County.  Finally  in  1927  the  Legislature 
transferred  the  C-shaped  segment,  pop¬ 
ularly  called  Little  Yadkin,  to  Forsythe; 
Yadkin  having  agreed  to  transfer  for 
$70,000.00  paid  by  Forsythe.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Little  Yadkin  continued  to 
be  a  part  of  Surry,  later  Yadkin,  from 
1789  to  1927,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Williams  family  whose  vast  estate 
is  located  within  the  area.  Lewis  Wil¬ 
liams  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  district  including  Surry  County  from 
1817  until  his  death  in  1843,  and  the 
family  was  always  politically  minded,  so 
the  tradition  is  plausible.  Stokes  was 
perhaps  in  another  congressional  district. 

The  territory  embracing  the  present 
bounds  of  Surry  was  of  course  inhabited 
by  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  the  peaceful  Cherokees  being 
the  dominant  tribe. 

Long  before  Surry  County  had  been 
established  there  were  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  fertile  river  valleys  and 
further  west  in  what  is  Ashe  and  Wa¬ 
tauga  Counties,  but  unlike  Moravians 
these  people  seem  to  have  drifted  in  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  without  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Jesse  G.  Hollingsworth  in 
his  very  interesting  and  informative  his¬ 
tory  of  Surry  says  that  the  County  was 
settled  principally  by  peaceful  and  quiet 
German  and  contentious  Scotch-Irish. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Moravians 
there  would  have  been  very  little  recorded 
history  outside  of  State  and  Colonial 
records  of  the  early  settlers;  however,  we 
know  from  their  records  that  there  were 
settlements  along  the  Yadkin  before  the 
Moravians  first  came  to  Bethraba  in  1753, 
for  their  diary  frequently  refers  to  visits 
from  settlers  along  the  Yadkin. 

The  earliest  recorded  land  grants  in¬ 
clude  the  names  Morgan  Bryan,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  land  grabber, 
Christopher  Gist,  Peter  King,  Samuel 
Freeman,  the  Banners,  Haltems  and 
Owens.  Morgan  Bryan  owned  land  in 
scattered  tracts  from  Mulberry  Fields, 
Wilkesboro,  to  the  Ararat  River.  One 
grant  from  Lord  Granville  was  to  a  450 
acre  tract  on  the  Yadkin  River  and 


Hogan’s  Creek  which  was  deeded  in  1771 
to  Samuel  Freeman,  an  ancestor  of  our 
townsmen,  Dick  and  Bill  Freeman.  This 
land  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Hardy,  my  Mother,  and  my 
brother,  his  wife  and  the  Marion  family. 
Another  tract  just  west  of  this  tract  was 
deeded  by  Morgan  Bryan  to  same  Samuel 
Freeman.  Both  tracts  were  granted  to 
Bryan  in  1752.  Morgan  Bryan  also  had 
holdings  on  the  Yadkin  River  and  Elkin 
Creek. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Mitchell  River  Valley 
was  the  first  part  of  Surry  to  be  settled. 
The  Thompsons,  Cockerhams,  Tellfarioes, 
and  Bryans  were  living  there  before  Ber¬ 
nard  Franklin  and  his  family  came  in 
1776. 

Another  early  settlement  was  at  Ronda, 
then  known  as  Roundabout.  Benjamin 
Cleveland  first  located  near  the  present 
village  of  Roaring  River  but  was  living 
at  Roundabout  before  the  Revolution. 

Surry  County  soldiers  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  Revolution,  particularly 
in  suppressing  the  Tory  element,  which 
was  quite  numerous  including  such  prom¬ 
inent  families  as  the  Wrights,  Bryans, 
Robertsons,  Roberts  and  Burkes.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  were  no  set  battles  in 
the  present  boundaries  of  Surry  County; 
however,  there  was  a  skirmish  at  Hunts¬ 
ville  in  Yadkin  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Shallow  Ford.  The  Tories  were  led  by 
Col.  Gideon  Wright,  the  Patriots  by 
Major  Cloyd.  Fifteen  Tories  were  killed 
and  four  wounded.  The  Tories  were 
mounted  and  fled  without  any  being 
captured.  One  Patriot  was  killed  and 
four  wounded. 

Surry  and  Wilkes  Patriots  under  the 
leadership  of  Col.  Benjamin  Cleveland  of 
Wilkes,  Col.  Winston,  Col.  Williams  and 
Captain  Jesse  Franklin  of  Surry  were 
quite  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain,  likewise  at  the  Battle  of  Guil¬ 
ford  Courthouse.  Incidentally  my  wife 
inherited  from  her  brother  a  farm  on 
which  Col.  Joseph  Winston  resided  and 
died.  There  has  been  erected  a  marker 
on  the  spot  where  Col.  Winston’s  home 
stood.  There  is  a  family  graveyard  on 
the  place  where  the  Winston  family  is 
buried  and  later  the  Bynums,  who  came 
into  possession  of  the  place  after  Col. 
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Winston’s  death.  There  are  some  im¬ 
posing  monuments  to  the  more  outstand¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Bynum  family.  We 
can  not  eat  the  Winstons  and  the  By¬ 
nums,  still  we  are  glad  they  lived  there. 

I  quote  from  Mss.  of  General  William 
Lenoir.  “In  1775  Surry  was  a  frontier 
County.  The  Mulberry  Field  Meeting 
House  in  the  upper  end  was  the  only 
place  of  meeting.  The  men  generally 
dressed  in  hunting  shirts,  short  breaches, 
leggings  and  moccasins,  and  the  women 
in  linsey  petticoats  and  bedgowns,  and 
in  the  summer  often  without  shoes.  Some 
had  bonnets  made  of  calico,  and  other 
wore  men’s  hats. 

The  patriotism  of  the  women  of  this 
region  deserves  a  perpetual  record.  It 
was  their  heroic  conduct  that  inspired 
their  husbands  and  sons  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  They  urged  the  men  to  leave 
home,  and  to  prefer  to  die  than  be  slaves; 
while  they  staid  at  home  and  worked 
with  their  own  hands  at  the  plough  and 
with  the  hoe,  by  day,  to  provide  suste¬ 
nance  for  their  families,  and  at  night 
with  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom  they 
made  the  clothing.” 

For  many  years  after  the  Revolution 
the  Citizens  of  Surry  County  played  a 
prominent  and  important  role  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Jesse  Franklin  represented  Surry  and 
Wilkes  in  the  General  Assembly  not  less 
than  ten  times,  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  one  term,  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1799  to  1805  and 
again  in  1807  to  1813,  and  climaxed  his 
public  service  with  a  one  year  term  as 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  His  brother 
Meshach  Franklin  represented  Surry  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  North 
Carolina,  was  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  five  consecutive  terms 
and  climaxed  his  public  career  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1835,  in  the  meantime  he 
had  been  a  Councilor  of  State  for  twelve 
years. 

His  brother,  Jesse,  was  also  a  Councilor 
of  State  four  years.  Josiah  Cowles,  who 
lived  at  Hamptonville,  was  a  Councilor 
of  State  from  1844  through  1846.  Jesse 
Franklin  Graves,  grandson  of  Jesse 
Franklin,  was  Councilor  of  State  in  1860 
and  Judge  of  Superior  Court  from  1880 


to  1892.  His  son,  S.  Porter  Graves,  was 
Solicitor  for  28  years. 

First  and  last,  Surry  County  has  fur¬ 
nished  eight  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  —  Jesse  Franklin, 
Meshach  Franklin,  Lewis  Williams,  Ro¬ 
bert  Williams,  Richard  Puyrear,  John  M. 
Brower,  A.  D.  Folger,  and  John  H.  Folger. 
We  can  almost  claim  our  present  Con¬ 
gressman,  Thurmond  Chatham,  although 
he  votes  in  Winston-Salem.  He  was  born 
in  Elkin  and  is  head  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  in  the  county. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the 
eight  Congressmen  from  Surry  there  are 
three  sets  of  brothers.  Surry  f unished: 
one  United  States  Senator,  Jesse  Frank¬ 
lin;  one  Governor,  Jesse  Franklin;  one 
State  Treasurer,  Daniel  W.  Courts;  and 
one  Attorney  General,  Robert  D.  Gilmer — 
(1901-1909).  Will  Folger  is  and  has  been 
Chief  National  Bank  Examiner  for  many 
years.  At  one  time  four  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  two  United  States  Senators  gave 
Surry  County  as  their  place  of  birth. 

During  my  life  time  Surry  has  pro¬ 
duced  37,333  politically  minded  citizens 
and  a  thousand — round  numbers — petty 
office  holders — elective  and  appointive 
and  5,000 — round  numbers  again — disap¬ 
pointed  office  seekers.  Senator  Vance  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that  every  time  he 
appointed  a  man  to  office  he  created  one 
ingrate  and  twenty  enemies. 

Surry  County  has  sent  out  a  number 
of  outstanding  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
To  mention  a  few,  Walter  Creasy,  born 
in  Patrick  County,  married  into  the 
Sparger  family  in  Mt.  Airy,  went  out  and 
became  one  of  the  most  beloved  Method¬ 
ist  preachers  in  North  Carolina.  He  was 
a  sweet  spirited  simple  man,  not  excelled 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  H.  L.  Atkins,  not 
Atkinson,  left  Siloam  community  with  a 
common  school  education  and  became 
one  of  the  scholary  and  cultured  preach¬ 
ers  in  Methodism.  Had  he  retained  his 
health  he  would  likely  have  reached  the 
Bishopric,  but  he  was  a  T.  B.  victim  and 
spent  his  last  years  in  arid  Texas.  R.  S. 
Satterfield,  believe  it  or  not,  a  first  cousin 
and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  became  an 
outstanding  Methodist  minister  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Two  Haymore  brothers  were  leaders  in 
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the  Baptist  Church,  one  away  from,  the 
County,  the  other  at  home.  They  were 
probably  the  most  outstanding  Baptist 
preachers  born  in  Surry.  Currently  their 
nephew  or  at  least  a  relative  is  quite 
prominent  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Georgia. 

Joe  Carter,  formerly  of  Mt.  Airy,  is  an 
outstanding  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Elkin  vicinity  has  produced  one  of  the 
outstanding  philosophers  and  idealists  of 
this  generation,  Rufus  Mosley  whose 
home  is  Rome,  Georgia.  He  can  almost  be 
classed  a  John,  the  Baptist,  of  modern 
times. 

Dr.  John  Tilden  Burrus  was,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  outstanding  physician  from 
Surry  County.  A  close  second  was  Dr. 
C.  S.  Lawrence. 

George  F.  Ashby  was  President  of 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  1946  to  1949. 
Several  of  my  friends  became  millionaires 
through  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  dead  while  I  am  still 
kicking  around.  The  Reeves  Brothers, 
born  at  Siloam  and  grew  up  near  Mt. 
Airy  are  tops  in  the  Textile  world.  The 
last  time  I  saw  John  Reeves  I  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  that  he  at  one  time 
wished  to  be  County  Supt.  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  that  I,  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  due  to  previous  commit¬ 
ments,  was  not  in  position  to  support 
him,  thereby  doing  him  an  unintended 
favor.  He  commented  that  the  field  for 
him  had  expanded. 

Of  all  the  outstanding  citizens  pro¬ 
duced  by  Surry  County,  I  consider  Hugh 
G.  Chatham  the  greatest.  By  the  way, 
he  was  born  up  the  river  about  one  mile 
west  in  Wilkes  County.  He  was  one  of 
the  wisest  men  I  ever  talked  with;  he 
was  many  sided,  and  a  friend  to  man. 
He  said  possession  of  wealth  was  valuable 
only  in  that  it  gave  the  possessor  an 
opportunity  to  do  good. 

Not  only  in  the  Revolution  did  Surry 
supply  leaders,  but  she  has  in  every  war 
contributed  more  than  her  share  in  num¬ 
bers  and  while  the  highest  rank,  so  far 
as  I  know,  attained  by  a  Surryite  during 
the  Civil  War  was  that  of  Major,  which 
R.  E.  Reeves  attained  early  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  There  were  a  number  of  Captains, 
among  others,  L.  J.  and  W.  M.  Norman, 


brothers,  Rom.  S.  Folger,  and  E.  F.  Lovell, 
who  moved  to  Watauga  after  the  war 
where  he  became  an  outstanding  lawyer 
and  influential  citizen.  He,  more  than 
any  other  one  individual,  except  Dr.  D.  D. 
Dougherty,  was  responsible  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Appalachian  College. 

In  the  First  World  War  one  of  the 
more  prominent  actors  from  Surry  was 
our  own  Abner  Bivins  who  died  several 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
flyers  and  an  authority  on  aviation.  He 
had  attained  rank  of  Colonel  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  being  one  of  the  top  men  in 
his  branch  of  the  service.  Had  he  lived 
he  would  no  doubt  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  World  War  Two. 

Another  was  Major  General  Caleb 
Vance  Haynes  of  Mt.  Airy  who  flew  one 
of  the  most  famous  relief  trips  ever  made 
which  carried  food  and  medicine  to  Chille 
after  a  disastrous  earthquake.  He  was 
one  of  General  Shinault’s  top  men  in  the 
first  maneuvers  over  Japan.  General 
Haynes  is  probably  the  most  famous  in¬ 
dividual  now  living  who  was  born  in 
Surry  County. 

Major  General  Henry  W.  Butner,  born 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  probably  attained  higher  military 
rank  than  any  other  man  from  Surry 
County.  In  World  War  One  he  was  head 
of  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  famous  First 
Division.  During  the  war  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Brig.  Gen.,  after  Armistice,  was 
demoted  to  Col.,  again  promoted  to  Brig. 
Gen.  while  in  charge  of  Fort  Bragg,  the 
expansion  of  which  he  initiated.  He  was 
promoted  to  Major  General  in  1936  and 
assigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  area. 
During  late  fall  of  that  year  he  suffered 
a  slight  stroke  and  was  sent  to  the 
Walter  Reid  Hospital  in  January  1937 
where  he  died  March  13  of  that  year 
and  was  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

As  usual  Surry  supplied  more  than  her 
quota  in  World  War  Two.  She  had 
enough  Lieutenants  to  make  a  regiment, 
plenty  of  Captains  and  several  Majors 
and  Colonels.  The  only  General  I  recall 
is  Caleb  Vance  Haynes,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Lord  McCauley,  author  of  “History  of 
English  People,”  said  that  history  is  a 
record  of  people,  their  habits,  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  their  culture  and  ways  of 
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living.  I  have  already  devoted  too  much 
time  to  the  higher-ups,  politics,  and  wars. 

Surry  was  never  a  rich  county  but  her 
people  have  always  been  reasonably 
thrifty.  Until  recent  years  we  were  a 
conservative  people,  being  slow  to  make 
forward  movements.  We  still  are  pri¬ 
marily  an  agricultural  people,  however, 
from  the  earliest  times  there  were  small 
industrial  manufacturing  plants  scattered 
over  the  county.  There  were  tanneries, 
whiskey  distilleries,  brandy  distilleries, 
grist  mills,  flour  mills,  blacksmith  shops, 
etc.,  and  every  community  had  its  shoe¬ 
maker,  but  necessities  were  mostly  made 
in  the  homes  by  hand.  The  women  wove 
the  wool  and  cotton  into  cloth  and  made 
the  clothes  for  male  and  female.  There 
were  cabinet  makers  in  almost  every 
locality  who  patiently  built  furniture  that 
lasted.  They  took  pride  in  their  handi¬ 
work. 

Perhaps  one  family  out  of  four  owned 
a  few  slaves  but  most  of  the  work  was 
performed  by  the  family,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  hired  man  of  all  work.  When 
the  land  had  been  cleared  the  neighbors 
were  called  in  for  a  log  rolling.  When  a 
new  home,  feed  barn,  or  tobacco  barn  was 
built,  the  neighbors  came  in  for  a  house 
raising.  The  women  prepared  dinner  for 
the  entire  crowd,  sometimes  twenty-five 
to  fifty  and  after  the  work  was  done 
enjoyed  music,  dancing,  and  courting. 
Then  another  big  event  was  corn  shuck¬ 
ing  which  was  usually  followed  by  a 
“party  or  frolic.”  At  any  rate  they  got 
along  and  were  happy  and  not  too  am¬ 
bitious.  They  were  a  migratory  people. 
For  a  hundred  years  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of 
the  flower  of  the  population  going  west 
and  south.  They  went  to  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Indiana,  and  later  to  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  the  far  west. 
Many  of  them  prospered  but  not  all. 

Fifty  years  ago  scores  of  families  went 
to  the  sandhills  of  North  Carolina  to  grow 
tobacco.  Again  some  of  them  prospered 
but  not  all,  many  returned  and  were  glad 
to  come  back  home  and  were  probably 
better  citizens  by  their  adventure. 

The  population  in  1850,  including  Yad¬ 
kin  was  18,171,  deduct  estimate  of  Yadkin 
which  was  one-third  leaves  12,114.  Pop¬ 
ulation  1940 — 41,786;  Estimate  for  1949— 
45,000. 


With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  Mt. 
Airy  about  1885  and  to  Elkin  in  1889 
or  thereabouts,  manufacturing  naturally 
began  to  develop,  although  from  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tobacco  factories  scattered  over  the 
County,  working  from  five  to  twenty 
people  in  the  summer  time.  In  fall  and 
winter  the  boss  would  load  up  with  to¬ 
bacco  and  drive  south  to  sell  his  product, 
sometimes  taking  surplus  young  and  old 
mules  and  horses  to  sell  or  trade. 

It  is  a  long  call  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  Brower  Cotton  and  the  Greenhill 
Woolen  Mill  in  1840  and  then  Elkin 
Manufacturing  Company  of  1848  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Hoisery  and  Knitting  Mills 
of  Mt.  Airy  and  Woolen  Mills  of  Elkin 
in  this  good  year  of  1950. 

The  first  outstanding  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  was  Mt.  Airy  Granite  Corp., 
which  turned  into  millions  of  dollars,  a 
bed  of  rock  which  had  lain  untouched 
throughout  the  ages.  The  railroads  have 
prospered  in  transporting  granite  and 
farm  products,  furniture  and  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  forest  and  the  textile  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  mills. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  Father 
took  me  to  Winston-Salem  on  a  load  of 
tobacco.  In  that  day  all  tobacco  was 
hauled  on  wagons  to  market.  Then  came 
the  railroads  and  tobacco  was  transported 
by  freight  trains  in  tierces.  Now  it  is 
hauled  on  Fords,  Buicks,  and  even  Cadil¬ 
lacs.  Times  do  change  but  people  are 
people  throughout  the  ages. 

The  great  and  mighty  know  less  than 
they  are  credited  with  knowing  while 
the  humble  and  illiterate  know  more 
than  they  are  credited  with  knowing.  The 
humblest  now  are  possessed  of  luxuries  of 
which  the  wealthy  did  not  dream  even 
thirty  years  ago. 

We  have  made  progress  in  many  ways 
but  there  have  been  more  improvements 
in  the  farmers  situation  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  Look  at  the  farmhouses 
of  today,  the  green  fields,  the  well  dressed 
children  and  then  try  to  visualize  con¬ 
ditions  twenty  years  ago. 

My  Mother’s  ancestors  have  lived  in 
Surry  County  not  less  than  two  hundred 
years  while  my  Father’s  family  came  to 
the  County  in  1858  from  Caswell  County 
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where  tobacco  was  first  fire  cured. 

I  was  born  in  Surry,  so  were  my  wife 
and  children.  I  expect  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  Surry  County.  I  love  her  hills, 
her  mountains,  her  valleys,  her  fields  and 
streams.  Many  of  her  native  citizens  are 
my  life  long  friends  and  so  are  many  who 
were  wise  enough  to  adopt  Surry  as  a 


suitable  place  to  live.  The  citizenship  of 
Surry  County  is  composed  of  plain  salt  of 
the  earth  people.  The  sturdy  frontiers¬ 
men  and  women  of  pioneer  days  have  left 
a  priceless  heritage  which  is  being 
worthily  cherished  by  the  present  gen¬ 
eration. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


COURT  RECORDS  AND  LETTERS 


PART  I  —  COURT  RECORDS 

The  Lords  Proprietors  to  W.  Reeves, 
May  1,  1668  B.5  (Halifax  Co.)  Deed  of 
Alermant  County  in  Carolina  Province. 

His  Excelty  John  LaCarteret  Palatin 
and  the  first  of  the  true  and  absolutile 
Lords  proprietors  of  Carolina:  To  all  to 
whom  the  presents  may  come  Greeting 
in  our  Lord  God  Everlasting  Know  ye 
that  in  the  said  Lords  and  absolute  pro¬ 
prietors  according  to  our  Great  Deeds  of 
Grant  bearing  the  date  the  first  day  of 
May  Anno  Domini  1668  given  to  our 
County  of  Alermant  under  our  hands  and 
great  seal  of  our  said  province  doth 
hereby  give  and  grant  unto  William 
Reeves  of  our  said  County  a  tract  of  land 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  Moratuk  River 
beginning  at  a  birch  Longs  corner  on  the 
north  east  side  of  Plum  tree  swamp  run¬ 
ning  along  his  line  north  30  East  ninety 
four  poles  to  an  oak  in  Crab  meadow 
etc.  .  .  .  being  due  for  the  Importation  of 
one  person  for  every  fifty  acres  as  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  Record  under  this  patent, 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  land  with 
all  rights  and  priviledges  of  hunting, 
hawking  fishing  and  fowling  with  all 
woods  waters  and  rivers  with  all  profits 
commodities  and  hereditaments  to  the 
same  belonging  or  appertaining  except 
one  half  of  gold  and  silver  mines  unto 
him  the  said  William  Reeves  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  .  .  .  thereon  within 
three  years  after  date  hereof  thru  this 
patent  to  be  void  otherwise  to  stand  and 
be  in  full  force  and  virtue  given  under 
the  seal  of  the  Colony  this  first  day  of 
March  1719. 

(Alermants  County  was  one  of  the  Original 
Precincts  of  Lords  Proprietors) 


HALIFAX  CO.,  N.C. 

Deeds  B5 
p  18  Aug.  8,  1741 

William  Reeves,  of  the  province  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  Edgecomb  Co.  of 
one  part,  and  William  Smith,  of  Bertie 
County  of  the  other  part,  wittnesseth  that 
he  the  said  William  Reeves  Jur.  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  8  pounds 
sterling  money  of  England,  do  to  him  in 
hands  paid  by  said  William  Smith 

p  261  May  1744 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come  William  Reeves  of  Edgecomb  Coun¬ 
ty  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina, 
Planter,  sendeth  greetings  knowing  that 
the  said  William  Reeves,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds 
sterling  money  of  Great  Brittain  to  me 
in  hands  paid  at  and  before  .  .  . 


p  248  William  Reeves 


p  456 

William  Reeves  bought  of  Joseph  Cren¬ 
shaw  of  Amelia  County,  Va.,  640  acres 

1746 —  Robt.  Harris  to  William  Reves 

1747 —  Thos.  Clanten  to  Edward  Re  vis 
(N.H.) 

1749 —  Wm.  Reves  to  John  Roo 
1751 — R.  Hedgepath  to  Wm.  Reeves 

1750 —  Wm.  Reves  to  James  Reves 

1751 —  Wm.  Reves  to  F.  Myrick 

1754 — Reves  et  al  to  Elbank — James 
Reves,  his  wife  Milicent,  &  Mala- 
chi. 


Book  2  p  72 

1778 — Micajah  Rawls  convey  to  “my 
brother  John  Reves” 


NORTHHAMPTON  CO.,  N.C. 

1762 —  James  Reaves  &  Elizabeth  Reaves 
to  H.  Southel 

1778 — Wm.  Reaves  &  Samuel  Reaves  to 
J.  Gholson 

1752 — Gilliam  to  Sarah  Reavis 
1757 — Gilliam  to  Samuel  Reavis 

Deed  Book  2  p  156 

1754 — Joseph  Durdan  to  Nicholas  Juder- 
kin 

1804 — George  Rives  to  F.  Dancy 
1814 — Thomas  Reives  to  Benj.  Sykes 
1816 — Robert  Rives  (of  Greenville  Co. 
Va.)  to  P.  Monghan 

Deed  Book  1  p  408 

1749 — Carr  Durden  &  Jethro  Durden  .  .  . 

Deed  Book  68  p  415 

1759 — Jesse  Reeves  to  Samuel  Reeves 

1765 —  Jesse  Reeves  &  Fortune,  his  wife, 
to  Samuel  Reeves 

1770 — Samuel  Lockhart  to  John  Rives 
1768 — Wm.  Clark  to  Samuel  Reaves 
1767 — Sarah  Reavis  to  Wm.  Reaves 

1766 —  Wm.  Bryant  to  Samuel  Reaves 

1763 —  T.  Tarrer  to  George  Reeves 


Will:  B  I,  p  26  John  Prichard  .  .  .  wife 

“Rebeckah”  .  .  .  parents  of  Mary,  wife 
of  Wm.  Reeves.  Feb.  18,  1775.  Recorded 
Jan.  1777. 

Will:  B  I,  p  339  William  Reeves  (Rives) 
Oct.  13,  1784  .  .  .  wife  Mary,  sons  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Samuel  (Free  at  20  but  not  at 
writing),  Isaac;  daughters  Franky  and 
Mary  Prichard  Rives. 
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Exs.  Benj.  Lashley,  Avery  Parham  & 
wife 

Witnesses:  Avery  Parham,  Isaac  Reeves, 
John  Parham,  Edward  Wallice. 


GREENVILLE  CO.,  VA. 

WILL:  1790  Benj.  Rieves,  wife  Sara 
WILL:  1801  Sarah  Reives 
WILL:  1817  Elizabeth  Reeves 


SURRY  CO.,  VA.— 1st  Am.  b.  ca.  1644 
(1684)  William  Ryves 

BRUNSWICK  CO.,  VA.  b.  1716— North¬ 
ampton  1747  George  Reeves 

BRUNSWICK  CO.,  VA.  b.  c.  1690— North¬ 
ampton  1748  Thomas  Reeves 


State  of  North  Carolina,  Surry  County 
formed  in  1770  from  Rowan,  which  com¬ 
prised  one  third  of  the  state,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Mississippi.  First  county 
seat  was  at  Old  Richmond,  moved  to 
Rockford  then  later  to  Dobson. 


Entry-takers  Book,  opened  Aug.  13, 
1817.  James  Calloway,  Entry-Taker. 

Aug.  28,  1817 — Richard  E.  Reeves  enters 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Yadkin  rivers,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  place  John  Key  formerly  lived 
&  the  place  where  Nathan  Holt  lived. 

1804 — Gov.  Miller  bought  land  from 
Joshua  Freeman 

State  Grant  No.  2607  Jeremiah  Early 
48  %  acres 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  TAXABLE 
PROPERTY  IN  SURRY  COUNTY,  N.C. 

1790 —  Capt.  Lovill’s  district  (Lands  west 

of  the  Appalachians.  Lands  west 
of  the  Cumberland  Mount.) 

Noah  Freeman,  William  Freeman, 
Jeremiah  Early  100  acres,  Aaron 
Freeman,  Jacob  Freeman  300  acres, 
Samuel  Freeman  267  acres,  Joshua 
Freeman  700  acres. 

9  districts  covering  200491  acres 

1791 —  Capt.  Ashley’s  district 
Jeremiah  Early  50  acres,  William 
Freeman  500  acres. 

1791 —  Capt.  Atkin’s  dist. 

Jacob  Freeman  300  acres,  Samuel 
Freeman  367  acres. 

1792 —  Capt.  Stone’s  dist. 

Jeremiah  Early  75  acres 


MARRIAGES 

Sion  Early  m.  Sally  Haines  Feb.  28,  1816. 
Signed  Sion  Early 
Bondman:  Micajah  Reeves 


Mica j ah  Reeves  m.  Elizabeth  Early  Feb. 
2,  1817.  Signed  Micajah  Reeves  and 
Richard  E.  Reeves,  bondman. 

Zachariah  Reeves  m.  Sally  Ann  Whit¬ 
aker  Feb.  2,  1825.  Signed  Zachariah 
Reeves  and  Richard  E.  Reeves,  bond- 
man. 

John  D.  Reeves  m.  Elenor  Howard  (2nd 
wife)  June  8,  1811.  Signed  John  D. 
Reeves  and  Jeremiah  Early,  bondman. 


I,  JUBEL  MARION,  of  Surry  County, 
State  of  North  Carolina,  do  solemnly 
swear  or  affirm,  in  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully 
support,  protect  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  will, 
in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully 
support  all  laws  and  proclamations  which 
have  been  made  during  the  existing  re¬ 
bellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  slaves.  So  help  me  God. 

Jubel  Marion  /s/ 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  the 
9  day  of  Sept.  A.  D.,  1865,  before 
Joel  Denny  /s/  J.  P. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  above  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  original  oath  taken 
and  subscribed  by  Jubel  Marion. 

Joel  Denny  /s/  J.  P. 

R.  E.  Marion  /s/  J.  P. 


I,  Richard  E.  Reeves,  constable,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  have  sold  to  Sally  T.  D.  Lester  a 
negro  woman  named  Mint  and  her  child 
named  Richmond  to  satisfy  a  debt  due 
by  a  judgement  .  .  . 

29  day  of  Jan.  1816 


Will:  K  431  Surry  Co.,  Mar.  8,  1796 
SAMUEL  FREEMAN’S  WILL 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I  Samuel 
Freeman  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  County  of  Surry  being  in  perfect 
sense  and  memory  blessed  be  God  for  the 
same  but  calling  to  remembrance  that 
all  men  are  mortal  and  not  knowing  when 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  do  make 
constitute  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  the  manner  and  form 
following 

First  I  give  my  Soul  to  God  who  gave  it 
to  me,  my  body  to  the  Earth  in  sure  and 
firm  hopes  of  the  resurrection  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  in  a  Christian  decent  like  manner  by 
my  Executors  hereafter  named - 

Item  1.  I  give  to  my  well  beloved  wife 
Elisabeth  Freeman  all  the  Lands  and 
Tenements — Negroes  and  their  increase 
and  Goods  and  Chattels  I  am  now  or 
shall  die  possessed  with  or  of  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  just  Debts  during  her  natural 

life  or  Widowhood - 

Item  2.  I  Bequeath  to  my  Daugter  Ra- 
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chel  Early  twenty  Shillings  in  money  — 
Item  3.  I  give  to  Nancy  Huet  fifteen 
pounds  in  Money.  Item  4.  I  Bequeath  to 
Nanny  Badgett  my  Daughter  and  wife  of 
James  Badgett  One  Hundred  pounds  to 
be  discharged  in  property,  Item  5.  I  give 
and  Bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Rachel 
Early’s  four  Children  namely  Asa  and 
Sion  Sarah  and  Elisabeth  the  one  half 
of  my  Lands  and  Tenements,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  whole  Estate  upon  or  after  the 
discease  of  my  Beloved  Wife  Elisabeth 
Freeman  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
my  three  sons  Vizt,  Joshua  Freeman, 
James  Freeman,  and  Aron  Freeman.  I 
Constitute  and  appoint  my  Beloved  Wife 
Elisabeth  and  my  son  Joshua  Freeman 
and  Jacob  Shepperd  Executors  of  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament;  signed 
sealed  and  delivered  this  Eighth  day  of 
March  One  Thousand  seven  Hundred 

and  ninety  Six - . 

Sam’l  Freeman  (seal) 

Edward  Smith 
Maurice  Richard 
Chr  Isbel 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
COUNTY  OF  SURRY. 

I,  Martha  O.  Comer,  Ass’t  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  for  the  County  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  at¬ 
tached  ONE  (1)  sheets  to  be  a  true  and 
perfect  copy  of  the  WILL  OF  SAMUEL 
FREEMAN  as  the  same  is  taken  from 
and  compared  with  the  record  in  this 
office  on  the  23rd  day  of  March  1951. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official 

S6£ll 

Done  in  office  at  Dobson,  this  the  23 
day  of  March  1951. 

MARTHA  O.  COMER  /s/ 
Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court. 


Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves  Papers 

FREEMAN  FAMILY  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Norfolk  County,  Va.  Wills,  Volume  2, 
page  39. 

Will  of  Edward  Outlaw.  Test.  JOHN 
FREEMAN— Dec.  17,  1714.  (Names  in 
will  son,  Edward). 

Will  of  William  Perkins  (Land  bought  of 
William  Freeman)  JOHN  FREEMAN, 
Test. — November  11,  1722. 


From  North  Carolina  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register 

Deed  Thos.  Garrett,  Sr.  and  wife  Bethiah 
to  WILLIAM  FREEMAN,  250  acres  on  the 
S.  side  of  Katherine  Creek  Swamp — 
July  1,  1716. 

WILLIAM  FREEMAN  and  wife,  Mary,  to 
Michael  Ward,  100  A.  on  the  S.  side  of 
Katherine  Creek  Swamp  (From  Mrs.  Axel 


A.  Christensen,  Historian  General  of 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ents,  Boston) — July  11,  1718. 


From  N.  C.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
( Hathaway ) 

Chowan  County  Deeds. 

P.  629.  JOHN  FREEMAN  to  Richard 
Wilson.  Adjoining  lands  of  John  Yel- 
verton  on  Mattacomock  Creek.  Test. 
Constance  Luten,  Edward  Howard  and 
mother,  Elizabeth  Swinson — July  21,  1719. 

P.  629  John  Blackburn  to  Daniel  Stewart 
100  A.  bought  of  BENJAMIN  FREEMAN 
— May  4,  1719. 

Volume  2.  P.  287.  JOHN  FREEMAN  and 
wife  Martha,  to  John  Barnes,  50  A.  S. 
side  Warwick  Swamp.  Test,  Robert  Hicks, 
Edward  Outlaw — Jan.  16,  1720. 

Page  144.  John  Goodin  and  wife  to 
JOHN  FREEMAN  50  A.  on  the  N.  side 
of  Warwick  Swamp — July  16,  1722. 

Page  289.  Epaphroditis  Brinkley  to  WIL¬ 
LIAM  FREEMAN,  150  A.  S.  side  Cathe¬ 
rine  Creek.  Test.  JOHN  FREEMAN  and 
John  Jordan — March  25,  1725. 

Page  452.  George  White  to  JOHN  FREE¬ 
MAN.  Land  bought  in  1717  of  John 
Jordan — August  18,  1729. 

Volume  1.  Page  106. 

Thomas  Hoyster,  King  of  the  Chowan 
Indians;  Jeremiah  Pushing,  Charles  Beas¬ 
ley,  James  Bennett,  Chief  men  of  the 
tribe,  to  Michael  Ward,  300  Acres  on 
Catherine  Creek.  Test;  JOHN  FREE¬ 
MAN,  Robert  Hicks — August  2,  1733. 

Thomas  Hoyster,  King  of  the  Chowan 
Indians,  Jeremiah  Pushing,  Charles  Beas¬ 
ley,  James  Bennett,  Chief  men  of  the 
tribe,  to  JOHN  FREEMAN  200  Acres, 
part  of  Chowan  Town.  Test:  Robt.  Hicks, 
Edward  Howcutt,  James  Craven — August 
3,  1733. 

Page  114.  Thomas  Hoyster,  king  of  the 
Chowan  Indians,  Jeremiah  Pushing, 
Charles  Beasley,  James  Bennett,  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  to  Michael  Ward.  600 
Acres  near  new  Poly  Bridge  and  JOHN 
FREEMAN’S  land.— Nov.  7,  1734. 

Volume  3.  JOHN  FREEMAN  (second 
generation  in  N.C.)  and  wife  Tabitha  to 
THOMAS  FREEMAN,  100  Acres  west  of 
Catherine  Swamp.  Test.  Richard  Tatum 
and  Thomas  Roundtree — August  6,  1737. 

Page  135.  JOHN  FREEMAN  to  James 
Sumner,  50  Acres  given  to  JOHN  FREE¬ 
MAN  by  his  father,  JOHN  FREEMAN, 
by  will — October  10,  1740. 


From  N.  C.  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History 

North  Carolina  Wills  1663-17 89-Volume  XI 

P.  la 

Feby  19th  day  1729/30 
JOHN  FREEMAN  of  the  County  of  Alber- 
marle  &  Precinct  of  Chowan,  North 
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Carolina,  being  very  sick  and  weak — 

To  my  son,  JOHN  FREEMAN — All  my 
land  and  plantation  whereon  I  live 
at  the  change  of  my  wife’s  condition 
either  by  death  or  marriage,  he  paying 
to  his  brother,  James  Freeman  12 
pounds.  Also  to  son  John  the  best  bed 
and  furniture  belonging  to  it,  to  be 
delivered  to  him  immediately  after  his 
mother’s  death — also  six  pewter  plates 
marked  MT.  My  will  is  that  my  son 
John  be  of  age  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

To  son,  JAMES  FREEMAN — Bed  and 
furniture;  six  pewter  plates  marked 
MT — to  be  delivered  to  him  at  his 
mother’s  decease.  Also  gun  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him  when  he  becomes  of 
age. 

son  Matthew  Freeman — 25  Acres  land  on 
S.  side  of  Indian  Creek. 

Wife  Mary — use  of  all  the  rest  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  estate  during  her  widowhood 
then  to  be  equally  divided  between  my 
four  children,  Hannah,  Ed,  Elizabeth 
and  Martha  Freeman.  If  my  wife  shall 
marry  she  shall  have  an  equal  part 
with  my  four  children  above  mentioned. 

Appoint  my  brother  William  Freeman 

and  my  son  John  Freeman  and  my  friend 

Michael  Ward  Executors. 

John  Freeman,  his  mark  (Wax  Seal) 

Edward  x  Wood 

George  White 

Thos  Rountree 

Letters  granted  May  6th  1732 


Note:  It  would  seem  that  John  Freeman 
married, 

First,  Martha . 

Had  children:  Hannah,  Ed,  Elizabeth  and 
Martha. 

Second  wife,  Mary  T . 

Children  by  Mary:  John,  James  Matthew. 


P.  4. 

7th  February  1736 

William  Freeman  of  the  County  of  Albe¬ 
marle  and  Precinct  of  Chowan  in  North 

Carolina — being  very  sick  and  weak — 

to  my  son  John  Freeman — the  plantation 
whereon  he  now  lives  and  also  my 
negro  woman  called  Rose  after  the 
change  of  my  well  beloved  wife  Mary 
Freeman’s  condition  either  by  death 
or  marriage  which  shall  first  happen. 

to  my  son  William  Freeman — the  planta¬ 
tion  &  land  whereon  he  now  lives.  Also 
a  negro  man  named  Andrew  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him  at  my  wife’s  death  or 
marriage. 

to  my  son  Thomas  Freeman — The  planta¬ 
tion  whereon  he  now  lives  in  the  Indian 
Neck.  Also  my  negro  boy  called  Em¬ 
peror  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  the 
death  or  marriage  of  my  wife  Mary. 


to  my  son  Richard  Freeman — the  planta¬ 
tion  and  land  whereon  I  now  live.  Also 
my  negro  girl  Rachel  to  be  delivered 
to  him  at  my  wife’s  death  or  marriage. 
But  my  will  and  pleasure  is  that  my 
son  Richard  Freeman  shall  not  seek 
to  debar  my  wife  Mary  Freeman  of 
her  right  of  dowry  on  the  plantation 
whereon  I  now  live  during  the  time  of 
her  widowhood  and  the  change  of  her 
condition.  Then  the  plantation  and 
land  and  negroes  to  be  to  him  &  his 
heirs. 

to  my  sons  Aron  and  Samuell  Freeman — 
my  plantation  and  land  containing  640 
A.  to  be  equally  divided  between  them 
— the  land  now  lying  in  Bertie  Precinct. 
Also  to  my  son  Aron  my  negro  girl 
called  Jude  and  my  will  is  that  my  son 
Samuel  Freeman  shall  have  the  first 
negro  child  that  shall  be  born  of  the 
negro  women  or  girls  before  mentioned. 

To  my  wife  Mary  Freeman — the  use  of 
all  my  personal  estate  with  the  negroes 
before  mentioned  and  what  she  pleases 
of  the  plantation  whereon  I  now  live 
during  her  life  or  widowhood — then  to 
be  divided  equally — the  legacies  above 
mentioned  being  first  paid — between 
my  wife  Mary  and  my  six  sons — John, 
William,  Thomas,  Richard,  Aron  and 
Samuell  Freeman. 

My  three  youngest  sons  Richard,  Aron 
and  Samuel  shall  have  each  a  feather 
bed  &  Furniture.  If  my  wife  should 
marry  she  is  to  have  a  child’s  part. 

his 

William  X.  Freeman 
mark 

Appoint  my  wife  Mary  &  my 
son  John  Freeman  Executors 

Test:  Walter  Droughon 
John  Freeman,  Jr. 

Thos  Rountree,  Sr. 

Proved  Aug.  13,  1737.  Mary  and  John 
Freeman  qualified  as  executors. 


From  N.  C.  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History 

Bertie  County  Records  (Microfilms) 

Bertie  Deed  Book  G,  p.  65 
June  17,  1747 

John  Freeman 

Deed  of  Gift  to  his  brother  Samuell 
Freeman  now  the  County  of  Bertie.  .  .  . 

Especially  out  of  full  compliance  to 
last  will  of  my  father  William  Freeman 
late  of  Chowan  County  deceased  be- 
queathins  640  Acres  of  land  to  brothers 
Aron  and  Samuell  Freeman,  and  Aron 
Freeman  being  now  deceased  before  he 
was  of  age,  his  inheritance  descended  to 
me  John  Freeman  being  the  Eldest  bro¬ 
ther  and  heir-at-law — on  Cypress  Swamp 
— said  lands  being  a  patent  to  Henry 
Roads  April  1,  1723  and  by  Henry  Roads 
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transferred  to  William  Freeman  father 
of  the  said  John  and  Samuel  by  deed 
dated  22  September  1733. 

Test:  Thos.  Rountree,  Jr. 

Thos.  Rountree,  Sr. 

Thos  Walton 


Bertie  Deed  Book  H  p.  146— film  10  mf5 
Samuel  Freeman  of  Bertie  County,  Car¬ 
penter  to  Peter  Evans  of  Bertie. 

Consideration  25  pounds  current  money. 
Plantation  in  Bertie  containing  by  esti¬ 
mation  640  Acres — Cypress  Swamp.  (Too 
dim  to  read  all  of  deed) 

Test:  Richard  Brown,  et  al. 

Proved  February  Court  by  Richard  Brown 
1755. 


From  N.  C.  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History 
Tax  Lists  1771-1781 

Surry  County  1771 

Samuel  Freeman — 6  polls 
Jesse  Alexander — 2  polls 
Anguish  Alexander — 1  poll 

Surry  County  1772 
Samuel  Freeman — 5  polls 

Surry  Tax  List  1774 
Samuel  Freeman  himself  and  Aron 
Freeman  and  Richard  Davis;  and 
negroes,  Mingo,  Sam  and  Ester — 6  polls 
Joshua  Freeman — 1  poll 
Alexander  Hoskins  and 
James  Freeman  and  three  negroes 
for  a  total  of — 5  polls 

(Note.  A  poll  was  a  male  of  sixteen  or 
over  and  all  slaves.  There  was  no  land 
tax  at  this  time.) 

That  same  year  of  1774  in  Capt.  Gray 
Bynum’s  District  we  find  listed 
James  Freeman  himself — 1  poll 

(Capt.  Bynums  district  was  in  what  is 
now  Stokes  in  the  vicinity  of  German¬ 
town.) 


Surry  Tax  List  of  1782 
Capt.  Dyers  District 

Land  —  Slaves 
William  Freeman —  200 — 

Joshua  Freeman —  200 — 3-Rich,  Cloe, 

Hard 

Aaron  Freeman —  200 — 3-Dick,  Mash, 

Charles 

Jacob  Freeman —  100 — 1-Tobe 

Amos  Freeman —  200 — 

James  Freeman —  176 — 2 -Sam,  Jack, 

Samuel  Freeman —  — 6 -Primus,  Min¬ 

go,  Hester, 
Hannah, 
David,  Silva. 

List  signed — William  Freeman 
Reuben  Shore 
John  Taliaferro 

Capt.  Gaines  District — James  Freeman 


Surry  Tax  List  for  1783 

In  Capt.  Edward  Lovill’s  District  1783 

William  Freeman — 270  acres — 1  poll — 
1  black 

In  Capt.  Jas  Gaines  District 
James  Freeman — 100  acres — 1  poll 

In  Capt.  Wm.  Adkins  District 

Aaron  Freeman — 1  poll — 1  black 
Joshua  Freeman  &  Wm.  Badgett — 200 
acres — 2  polls — 3  blacks 
Sami  Freeman  &  Wm.  Adkins — 326  acres 
— 2  polls — 3  blacks 
Josiah  Freeman — 323  acres — 1  poll 
Amos  Freeman — 190  acres — 1  poll 
Jacob  Freeman — 200  acres — 1  poll 

(NOTE:  the  Jas  Freeman  of  Capt.  Gaines 
District  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  Samuel 
and  William  group,  nor  can  we  identify 
Amos  and  Jacob.  Josiah  was  the  son  of 
William.) 


Surry  Tax  List  for  1785. 

Capt.  Wm.  Adkins  District 
Samuel  Freeman — 326 — 1 — 3 
Joshua  Freeman — 200 — 1 — 3 
James  Freeman — 200 — 1 — 3 
Aaron  Freeman —  — 1 — 1 

Josiah  Freeman — 323 — 1 — 

Jacob  Freeman — 200 — 1 — 

Capt.  Edward  Lovills  District 
William  Freeman — 270  acres — 1 — 


Surry  Tax  List  1876. 

(Note  that  William  was  not  listed  this 
year) 

In  Capt.  Wm.  Adkins  District 

Samuel  Freeman — 387 — 1 — 2 
James  Freeman — 300 — 1 — 3 
Joshua  Freeman — 400 — 1 — 4 
Aaron  Freeman —  — 1 — 1 
Josiah  Freeman — 333 — 1 — 

Jacob  Freeman — 200 — 1 — 


After  selling  his  land  in  Bertie  County, 
Samuel  Freeman  went  to  Granville  Coun¬ 
ty.  There  he  is  first  found  in  the  tax 
list  of  1754  as  follows: 

William  Brantley  List  taken  by  me, 

Jas  Brantley  1754 
True  and  perfect  list  of  taxables 
Samuel  Freeman  2,  himself  and  negro 

Esther 


He  is  listed  again  in  the  tax  lists  of 
Granville  in  1761  as  follows: 

Samuel  Freeman 
John  Connant — white 
Easter,  female  slave 

Along  with  Samuel  in  1761  were,  William, 
John,  Thomas  and  Thomas,  Jr.  Freeman. 

Note: 

These  above  tax  lists  found  in  a  box  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Webb,  Auditor  of  Gran- 
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ville  County.  These  tax  lists  had  never 
been  filed. 

They  were  copied  in  May,  1950. 


The  now  extinct  County  of  Bute  was 
formed  in  1764.  In  the  records  of  Bute 
County,  now  in  Warren  County,  we  find 
Samuel  Freeman  as  follows:  (Bute  was 
formed  from  Granville) 


Warren  County  Courthouse 
Book  A,  p.  344 

Jas  and  Richard  Arrundel  to  WILLIAM 
FREEMAN  100  A.  below  Jumping  Run  on 
Crooked  Creek — 1760.  Test:  Bridges  Free¬ 
man. 

Hezekiah  Terrell  of  Bute  County  to  SAM¬ 
UEL  FREEMAN  of  the  county  aforesaid, 
for  40  pounds  200  A.  in  Bute  s.  side  of 
Shoco  Creek  being  part  of  a  tract  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hezekiah  Terrell  by  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  Dec.  3,  1760 — it  being  the  place 
where  Reuben  Lawson  formerly  kept 
tavern  at  the  forks  of  the  road — begin¬ 
ning  Holcomb  Corner.  Test:  Jesse  Hunter, 
Joshua  Savage.  Signed  Hezekiah  and 
Phebe  Terrell,  Proven  July  1765 — April 
22,  1765. 

Book  1,  p.  238 

Arthur  Williams  of  Bute  County  to  Sami 
Freeman  of  the  county  aforesaid — 170 
Acres  on  the  S.  side  of  Shoco  Creek  being 
a  part  of  a  tract  conveyed  to  Hezekiah 
Terrell  by  his  Lords  agents — Test:  Mat¬ 
thew  Thomas,  Steven  Gupton,  Michl  Col¬ 
lins — July  5,  1765. 

Warren  County  Courthouse 
Book  1,  p.  238 

Peter  Butts  of  Southampton  Co.  Va.  to 
SAMUEL  FREEMAN  for  10  pounds.  250 
A.  in  Bute  County — being  part  of  a  larger 
tract  granted  Daniel  Butts  26  Jan.  1760 
and  transferred  to  the  said  Freeman  by 
deed  from  Daniel  Butts  Sept.  22,  1760. 
Test  Gray  Anderson,  Robert  Adams — 
October  30,  1766. 

Book  1,  p.  236 

Samuel  Freeman  of  Bute  County  to  Gray 
Andrews  of  the  County  aforesaid — 54 
pounds  current  money  of  Virginia.  287 
Acres  in  Bute  S.  side  Shoco  Creek  being 
a  tract  of  land  granted  to  Daniel  Butts 
by  my  Lords  Agents  26  day  of  Jan.  1766 
and  conveyed  to  Samuel  Freeman  by  deed 
of  Daniel  Butts  deceased  and  Peter  Butts, 
exr,  bearing  date  from  the  said  Daniel 
Butts  by  deed  22  day  Sept.  1760  and  from 
Peter  Butts  by  deed  13  Oct.  1766 — be¬ 
ginning  mouth  Isaac  Coplands  Spring- 
branch.  Test:  John  Green.  Ack’d  Jan. 
Court  1767  by  Samuel  Freeman — Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1766. 

SAMUEL  FREEMAN  to  Gray  Andrews 
for  53  pounds — 287  acres  in  Bute  on 
south  side  Shoco  Creek.  Samuel  Freeman 
(his  seal) — March,  1767. 

Theophilis  Goodwin  Sr.  to  Samuel  Free¬ 
man  for  310  pounds,  200  and  400  acres 


on  the  main  stream  of  Sandy  Creek — 
Aug.  1767. 

Book  1,  page  157 

Samuel  Freeman  to  Arthur  Williams 
170  A.  S.  side  Shoco  Creek 

Book  2,  page  1 

Samuel  Freeman  to  Theophilis  Goodwin, 
Sr.  100  pounds  Va.  money — Land  in  Bute 
on  S.  side  Great  Shoco  beginning  Sami 
Freeman’s  corner— to  the  head  of  a 
branch  called  Coplands  Branch — 200 
acres.  Test:  Wm.  Park  and  Mark  Good¬ 
win — signed  Samuel  Freeman — Aug.  20 
1767. 

Book  1,  p.  383. 

Samuel  Freeman  and  Elizabeth  Freeman 
of  the  County  of  Bute  to  Theopilis  Good¬ 
win  of  the  county  aforesaid.  Considera¬ 
tion  35  pounds  current  money  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  170  acres  in  Bute  on  the  S.  side 
Shoco  Creek— being  part  of  a  tract  of 
land  conveyed  to  Hezekiah  Terrell  by 
His  Lords  Agents  Dec.  3,  1760  and  after¬ 
ward  conveyed  to  Richard  Holcomb  by  a 
deed  from  said  Terrell  and  Holcombe  to 
Arthur  Williams  and  from  Arthur  Wil¬ 
liams  to  said  Freeman.  Test:  Joshua  In¬ 
gram,  Richard  (R)  Pinnell. 

(Note.  This  must  have  been  the  home 
place,  as  this  is  the  only  deed  found 
signed  by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Free¬ 
man.  Under  N.  C.  laws  then  consent 
was  only  necessary  for  the  homeplace.) 

Book  1,  p.  381 

Samuel  Freeman  of  Bute  County  to 
Theophilis  Goodman  of  the  same  county — 
100  pounds— 200  acres  on  Shoco  Creek- 
being  part  of  a  tract— Halls  Corner— 
April  25,  1767.  Test:  Joshua  Ingram, 
Richard  Pinnell. 

In  July,  1767  Samuel  Freeman  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  Rowan  County,  which 
later  became  Surry.  He  probably  moved 
his  family  to  Rowan  and  then  came 
back  and  sold  more  property. 


From  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History 

Rowan  Deed  Book  6,  p.  453  film  85  mf  16. 
Wm.  Young  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Luke  and  County  of  Rowan 
to  Samuel  Freeman  of  the  County  and 
Province  aforesaid  —  Consideration  15 
pounds.  Land  in  Rowan  on  the  N.  Side 
Yadkin  River — beginning  in  the  river 
bank  running  north — 52  Acres  fully  set 
forth  on  map  annexed — a  deed  from  Lord 
Granville  to  George  Carter.  Test:  Wm. 
Spurgean,  John  Winn.  Proven  July,  1767. 
Signed  William  Young 

Betty  Young  (her  mark)  — 
July  15,  1767 

(Seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
Third) 

Note:  Samuel  Freeman  seems  to  have 
sold  the  last  of  his  land  in  Bute  in  1772. 
His  brother  William  seems  to  have  sold 
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land  in  Bute  as  late  as  1778.  Rowan 
County  was  formed  in  1752  and  Surry 
County  was  formed  from  Rowan  in  1770. 
So  by  the  time  William  had  followed 
Samuel,  Rowan  had  become  Surry. 


SURRY  COUNTY  DEEDS  FOR  THE 
FREEMAN  FAMILY. 

Front  Surry  County  Courthouse. 

Deed  Book  A.  page  5 — Samuel  Freeman 
from  Valentine  Houser.  August  26,  1771— 
479  Acres  on  north  side  of  Yadkin,  2  miles 
above  Ararat  River,  part  of  tract  granted 
to  Morgan  Bryant  by  the  Earl  of  Gran¬ 
ville  on  October  22,  1752.  Witnesses  John 
Lanier,  Michael  Baker. 

Book  A,  page  5.  Samuel  Freeman  from 
Morgan  Bryant.  July  20,  1771 — on  Yad¬ 
kin  at  mouth  of  Hogan  Creek,  part  of 
Granville  tract  of  Oct.  22,  1752.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Robert  Lanier  and  Nicholas  Gen- 
try. 

Book  A,  251.  Samuel  Freeman  to  William 
Freeman  August  8,  1778.  100  acres  at  the 
mouth  of  Tararat  Creek,  part  of  same 
grant  to  Morgan  Bryant.  Witnesses. 
Alexander  Hawkins,  Allen  Gentry,  John 
Horn. 

Book  B,  page  51.  William  Freeman  grant 
from  the  State,  October  7,  1782.  167  acres 
on  the  Yadkin  and  Tararat  Rivers. 

Book  B,  page  310— Samuel  Freeman  grant 
from  State,  October  13,  1783 — 90  acres 
on  Tararat  River. 

Book  C,  page  44.  James  Freeman  from 
Samuel  Freeman,  May  7,  1784.  200  acres 
by  deed  of  gift  “for  natural  love  and 
affection  for  James  Freeman,  my  son.” 
This  was  part  of  grant  from  Morgan 
Bryant. 

Book  C  page  44— Josiah  Freeman  from 
Samuel  Freeman,  atty  for  Frederick 
Green— July  5,  1783.  320  acres  on  the 
north  side  of  Yadkin. 

Book  C,  page  46 — Samuel  Freeman  from 
Frederick  Green  November  13,  1779 

Power  of  Attorney  to  sell  Green’s  land. 

Book  C  page  47.  Joshua  Freeman  from 
Samuel  Freeman — May  1784 — V2  acre 
where  mill  stands  on  Ararat  River  “for 
natural  love  and  affection  for  my  son, 
Joshua  Freeman.” 

Deed  Book  C,  page  217— Jacob  Freeman 
grant  from  state  Nov.  3,  1782 — 200  acres 
on  Hogan  Creek. 

Book  C.  page  310.  William  Freeman,  at¬ 
torney  for  John  Garrett  heirs,  to  James 
Badgett  Nov.  7,  1785—150  acres  s.  side 
Yadkin,  mouth  Little  Fishing  Creek. 

Book  C,  310.  William  Freeman  from 
John  Garret  of  Chowan  County  October 
15,  1783— Power  of  atty  to  collect  money 
due  Garrett.  Witnesses  Aaron  Freeman, 
John  Leggett. 

Book  C  page  302 — Samuel  Freeman  to 
Charles  Leay  Feb.  12,  1785,  90  acres  on 


Ararat  River.  Wit:  William  Atkins,  Wil¬ 
liam  Freeman,  James  Somers. 

Book  C,  page  56— Samuel  Freeman  to 
Moses  Wright,  May  7,  1784  50  acres 
W.  side  Ararat  joining  Joshua  Freeman 
and  George  Hyde,  part  of  grant  to  Mor¬ 
gan  Bryant. 

Deed  Book  D,  page  253— Samuel  Freeman 
from  Richard  Goode,  Sheriff,  Feb.  19, 
1788 — 250  acres  on  the  Ararat  River. 

Book  D,  page  386 — Josiah  Freeman  to 
James  Forester  Sept.  15,  1787 — 320  acres 
on  the  Yadkin  adjoining  Joshua  Freeman. 

Book  F,  page  186 — Samuel  Freeman  from 
Joshua  Freeman  April  20,  1789.  260  acres 
on  the  Yadkin  River  near  mouth  Hogan’s 
Creek. 

Book  F,  page  154— Jacob  Freeman  to 
Richard  Wilborn  May  12,  1792.  100  acres 
on  old  mill  place  on  Hogan  Creek.  Wit¬ 
nesses;  Jeremiah  Early,  Samuel  Freeman. 

Book  F,  page  155 — William  Freeman  to 
Richard  Wilbourn,  May  12,  1792  155  acres 
on  Hogan  Creek.  Witnesses;  Jeremiah 
Early,  Samuel  Freeman. 

Book  H,  page  246 — Joshua  Freeman  from 
Samuel  Freeman,  April  20,  1789,  259  acres 
on  Yadkin  near  Hogan  Creek. 

Book  H,  page  247 — Joshua  Freeman  from 
James  Freeman,  August  8,  1787  200  acres 
on  Yadkin  adjoining  place  where  Samuel 
Freeman  now  lives. 

Book  K,  page  431— Joshua  Freeman  to 
John  Durden  Reeves  (month  and  date 
not  given)  1804 — 250  acres  on  Tararat 
River. 

Book  M,  page  466 — Joshua  Freeman  to 
William  Cunningham  December  25,  1809 
300  acres  on  south  side  of  Fish  River. 
Witnesses:  Jeremiah  King,  Aaron  Free¬ 
man. 

Book  M,  page  304  Joshua  Freeman  (of 
Knox  County,  Tenn)  to  Gabriel  Hanby 
May  31,  1810—500  acres  N.  side  of  Yad¬ 
kin  near  mouth  of  Hogan  Creek.  Wit¬ 
nesses;  Jeremiah  King,  Wm.  Wright,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Don  Carlos. 

Book  M,  Page  405 — Joshua  Freeman  and 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  executor  and  execu¬ 
trix  of  Samuel  Freeman,  to  Isaac  Whit¬ 
aker,  October  3,  1811.  100  acres  on  Hogan 
Creek. 

Witnesses:  Isaac  Copelnd,  Asa  Early, 
Sally  Early,  Nicholas  Horn,  Jeremiah 
King,  Elizabeth  Early,  Jeremiah  Early 
and  James  Freeman. 

(Note:  This  is  an  interesting  deed,  as 
it  proves  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Samuel 
Freeman,  was  still  living  in  1811.  The 
witnesses  include  the  Jeremiah  Early 
family,  heirs  of  Samuel  Freeman.) 

Book  N,  page  456— James  Freeman  (of 
Blount  County,  Tenn)  to  Nancy  Early 
April  27,  1815— sells  250  acres  willed  to 
him  by  Samuel  Freeman,  adjoining  the 
John  Dourdan  Reeves  line. 
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Witnesses:  Joseph  Howard  and  Jas. 
Freeman,  Jr. 


The  next  Surry  tax  list  available  was  for 
1789,  as  follows: 

In  Capt.  Gideon  Edwards  District: 

Aaron  Freeman — 900  acres — 2  polls. 
(Note:  Aaron  Freeman  married  in  Rowan, 
Mary  Bently,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Dec. 
17,  1769.  She  must  have  died,  as  Atty. 
Robert  Freeman,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
Freeman  Family,  says  Aaron  married 
Nancy  Hawkins  of  Hillsboro,  and  had  a 
son  named  Alexander  Hawkins.) 

In  Capt.  William  Adkins  District,  1789 
Samuel  Freeman — 500  acres — 1  poll — 

2  blacks 

Joshua  Freeman — 700  acres — 3  polls — 
Jacob  Freeman — 300  acres — 1  poll — 

In  Capt.  Jas.  Gaines  District  1789 
James  Freeman — 100 — 1 

In  Capt  Edward  Lovills  District  1789 
William  Freeman — 270 — 1 


Next  Surry  Tax  List  available  was  1813, 
as  follows: 

In  Capt  Samuel  Spears  District 

Robert  Freeman — 1  (in  present  Yadkin) 

In  Capt  Joel  Underwoods  district 
Abner  Freeman — 300  acres — 1 — 

(near  Dobson) 

In  Capt  Gabriel  Handys  District 
Tyre  Freeman — 567  acres — 2  (son  of 
William) 

In  Capt  Joseph  Vanderpools  District 
David  Freeman — 1 

This  concludes  the  Surry  tax  findings  as 
far  as  the  Freeman  family  is  concerned. 


Surry  County  Will  Book  3,  Page  19 

Samuel  Freeman’s  Will 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Samuel 
Freeman,  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  County  of  Surry,  being  in  perfect 
sense  and  memory,  blessed  be  God  for 
the  same,  but  calling  to  remembrance 
that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  not  knowing 
when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me,  do 
make,  constitute  and  ordain  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  manner 
and  form  following: 

FIRST,  I  give  my  soul  to  God,  who 
gave  it  to  me;  my  body  to  the  earth  (in 
sure  and  firm  hopes  of  the  resurrection) 
to  be  buried  in  a  Christian,  decent-like 
manner  by  my  executors  hereinafter 
named. 

ITEM:  I  give  to  my  well  beloved  wife 
Elizabeth  Freeman  all  the  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  negroes  and  their  increase,  and 
goods  and  chattels  I  am  now  or  shall 
die  possessed  with,  or  after  payment  of 
all  my  just  debts  during  her  natural  life 
or  widowhood. 

ITEM:  I  bequeath  to  my  daughter, 
Rachel  Early,  twenty  shillings  in  money. 


ITEM:  I  give  to  Nancy  Huett  fifteen 
pounds  in  money. 

ITEM:  I  bequeath  to  Nancy  Badgett, 
my  daughter,  and  wife  of  James  Badgett, 
one  hundred  pounds  to  be  discharged  in 
property. 

ITEM:  I  give  to  my  daughter  Rachel 
Early’s  children,  namely:  Asa,  Sion,  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth,  the  one-half  of  my  lands 
and  tenements.  The  remainder  of  my 
whole  estate,  upon  and  after  the  decease 
of  my  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  my  three 
sons,  viz:  Joshua  Freeman,  James  Free¬ 
man  and  Aaron  Freeman. 

I  constitute  and  appoint  my  beloved 
wife,  Elizabeth  and  my  son,  Joshua  Free¬ 
man,  and  Jacob  Sheppard,  as  executors 
of  my  last  will  and  testament. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  this  8th 
day  of  March,  One  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six. 

SAMUEL  FREEMAN 

In  the  presence  of  us 
Edward  Smith 
Mordacai  Richards 
Chr.  Isbell 

This  will  was  probated  in  May,  1796 


Surry  County  Will  Book  3,  Page  48 

William  Freeman  Will,  written  March  25, 
1802.  Probate  May,  1802 
This  will  lists 

Son — Josiah 

Daughter — Kiddy  Mitchell 
Daughter — Polly 
Daughter — Penelope  Hains 
Son — Tyre 
Wife — Sarah 

After  listing  these  devisees,  it  provides, 
“all  remaining  property  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Noah,  John,  Richard 
and  David  Freeman.” 

Executors:  James  Howard  and  Nathan 
Haines 

Witnesses:  Edward  Smith,  Lydia  Smith, 
Jonathan  Allen. 


There  are  no  Alexander  Wills  or  Deeds 
in  Surry. 


EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS  OF 
SURRY  COUNTY,  N.  C. 
Mica j  ah  Reeves  to  Elizabeth  Early, 
February  2,  1817 

Surety,  Richard  E.  Reeves 

Adam  Marion  to  Sally  Reeves, 

May  19,  1824 

Surety,  Jeremiah  Marion 

Joseph  Howard  to  Nancy  Early, 

July  15,  1818 

Surety,  Mica  j  ah  Reeves 

Sion  Early  to  Sally  Haines, 

February  26,  1816 

Surety,  Micajah  Reeves 
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THE  REEVES  AND  ALLIED  FAMILIES 


From  North  Carolina  Wills  —  Olds 

1760  to  1800.  .  , 

Chowan  County.  1761.  Will  of  Richard 

Freeman. 

Amos,  Dempsey,  Rountree  and 
Mary  Christian 

(This  must  have  been  the  fourth  son  of 
William  Freeman  of  Chowan.) 


N.  C.  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History 

Bertie  Wills,  page  3.  Will  of  John  Alex- 

ancjer 

34.  Jeremiah  Freeman 

35.  John  Freeman 

36.  John 
37-38-39.  Joshua 
43.  William 


Items  from  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records. 

SAMUEL  FREEMAN  of  SURRY 
COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Volume  1,  Pages  2  and  3. 

June  1st  and  2d,  1775,  Salisbury  District 

Court 

Samuel  Freeman  Juror  from  Surry 
County 

Volume  10,  page  228. 

August  25,  1775. 

Proceedings  of  the  Safety  Committee  in 
Surry  County 

“LIBERTY  OR  DEATH,  GOD  SAVE 
THE  KING” 

Members  Present, — SAMUEL  FREE¬ 
MAN  .  .  . 

Volume  10,  page  251 
September  20,  1775 

Proceedings  of  the  Safety  Committee  in 
Surry  County 

Present — SAMUEL  FREEMAN  .  .  . 


Items  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Records 
Volume  17,  page  748 

February  1781— Samuel  Freeman  of  Surry 
County  on  Committee  to  receive  arms. 

Volume  19,  page  313 
May,  1783— House 

Received  the  resignation  of  Michael 
Hoover  and  Samuel  Freeman,  two  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  of  Surry  County,  which 
were  accepted  by  this  House. 

Surry  County  Deed  Book  N,  page  60 — 
Jeremiah  Early  to  Asa  Early,  Sion  Early, 
Sally  Early,  Elizabeth  Early  and  Nancy 
Early — October  2,  1813 

—if  said  Earlys  (of  the  second  part) 
pay  certain  debts  due  by  Jeremiah  Early 
to  James  Badgett,  Christian  Lash,  John 
Rvon  and  Matthew  Hughes,  and  also 
give  to  Joshua  Freeman  the  title  to  a 
negro  woman,  and  also  make  title  to  a 
mill  to  Nicholas  Horn;  and  with  further 
provision  that  the  said  Asa  Early,  Sion 
Early,  Elizabeth  Early  and  Nancy  Early 


shall  support  Jeremiah  Early  and  Rachel 
his  wife — in  consideration  of  all  these  pro¬ 
visions,  Jeremiah  maxes  title  over  to  the 
other  Earlys  for  the  “Plantation  where 
he  now  resides  “under  rent  gift  or  at 
will  of  Elizabeth  Freeman,”  with  garden, 
tools,  household  furniture,  etc. 

Witnesses:  Joseph  Howard  and  Mica- 
jah  Reeves. 

NOTE:  It  would  appear  from  this  deed 
that  after  the  death  of  Samuel  Freeman, 
Jeremiah  Early  and  family  were  simply 
living  on  the  lands  of  the  Samuel  Free¬ 
man  estate  “at  the  will  of”  Elizabeth 
Freeman,  the  widow  of  Samuel,  and  thus 
Jeremiah  Early  may  not  have  owned  any 
land  up  to  this  time. 

Four  of  the  children  of  Jeremiah  Early 
are  listed  in  Samuel  Freeman’s  will  and 
we  here  find  Nancy  as  the  fifth  child. 
Later  we  find  in  the  Surry  Marriage 
bonds  that  Nancy  married  Joseph  Howard 
shortly  after  Elizabeth  Early  married 
Mica j  ah  Reeves,  and  here  we  have  the 
two  future  brothers-in-law  witnessing 
this  deed  from  Jeremiah  Early  to  his 
five  children.  Four  of  the  children  mar¬ 
ried.  Sally  never  married,  and  she  is 
listed  in  all  the  provisions  of  the  above 
deed  except  support.  She  must  have  been 
“handicapped”  in  a  way  that  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  help  “support”  her 
parents.  In  later  years  she  made  her 
home  with  her  sister  Elizabeth  Reeves, 
and  Micajah  Reeves  in  his  will  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  support  of  Sally  Reeves. 


DEED  BOOK  P.  page  209.— Asa  Early 
(of  Knox  County,  Tenn.)  to  Joseph 
Howard  November  12,  1818. 

sells  his  undivided  eight  part  of  267 
acres  on  the  Yadkin  and  Hogan  Creek 
being  part  of  367  acres  bequeathed  by 
Samuel  Freeman,  and  also  his  one-eight 
part  of  150  acres  on  Hogan  Creek. 

Deed  Book  P,  page  249— Jeremiah  Early 
to  Joseph  Howard,  August  10,  1818 
100  acres  adjoining  John  D.  Reeves. 

Witness:  Maurice  Richards  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Early. 

Deed  Book  R,  page  342— Sion  Early  to 
Joseph  Howard.  May,  1823  sells  his 
undivided  eight  part  of  tract  of  267 
Acres  on  the  Yadkin,  Tararat  and 
and  Hogan  Creek  devised  by  Samuel 
Freeman  to  Sion  Early  and  others,  also 
his  eight  part  of  100  acres  on  Hogan 
Creek. 

Deed  Book  R,  page  351.— Jeremiah  Early 
to  Joseph  Howard.  August  10,  1818 
sells  his  sixth  part  of  267  acres  as 
willed  to  Joshua  Freeman  by  Samuel 
Freeman,  the  tract  whereon  Samuel 
Freeman  died. 

Witnesses:  Maurice  Richards  and 
Micajah  Reeves. 
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1804  K431  Deed  Joshua  Freeman  to  John 

D.  Reeves 

This  Indenture  made  the  day  of 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four  between  Joshua 
Freeman  of  the  County  of  Surry  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  of  the  one  part 
and  John  Durdon  Reeves  of  the  county 
and  state  aforesaid  of  the  other  part: 
Witnesseth  that  the  said  Joshua  Freeman 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Five  hundred  pounds  to  him  in  hand 
paid  by  the  said  John  Durdon  Reeves  the 
receipt  whereof  the  said  Joshua  Freeman 
doth  hereby  acknowledge  hath  given, 
granted,  bargained  and  sold  aligned  and 
confirmed  and  by  these  presents  doth 
give,  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  aline  and 
confirm  into  the  John  Durdon  Reaves 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  all  that 
tract  and  parcel  of  Land*  situate  lying 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Surry  on  the 
Tarrat  River  Beginning  at  the  white  oak 
on  the  Bank  of  the  said  River  in  Samuel 
Freeman  De’d  line  of  the  land 
to  his  estate  along  s’d  line  north  nine 
chains  and  a  half  .  .  . 

End  of  M.S.R.  Papers 


BILL  OF  SALE 

Jeremiah  Early  to  Asa  Early  and  others 
October  2,  1813 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I 
Jeremiah  Early  of  the  County  of  Surry 
and  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  well  and  truly  to  be 
performed  and  executed  and  complyed 
with  on  the  part  of  Asa  Early,  Sion  Early, 
Sally  Early,  Elizabeth  Early  and  Nancy 
Early  of  the  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
vizt.  first,  that  they  the  said  Earlys  pay 
and  discharge  several  debts  due  to  the 
persons  hereinafter  mentioned  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  said  Earlys  execute  to 
Joshua  Freeman  his  heirs,  executor  or 
assigns  a  good  and  sufficient  title  to  a 
negro  woman  named  Winny  and  her  two 
children  Jenny  and  Jack  heretofore  in 
said  Freeman’s  possession  of  the  value  of 
one  thousand  dollars  like  money  as  afore¬ 
said  agreeable  to  said  Jeremiah’s  bond 
to  the  said  Freeman  for  a  title  to  the 
same.  Thirdly,  that  the  said  Earlys  make 
and  execute  a  right  and  title  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple  of  in  and  to  the  Mill  Seat  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  Nicholas  Horn  his  heirs 
executors  etc.  forever  agreeable  to  the 
said  Jeremiah’s  bond  to  said  Horn  for 
title  thereto.  Fourthly,  that  the  said  Asa 
Early,  Sion,  Sally,  Elizabeth  and  Nancy 
Early  shall  find  and  support  the  said 
Jeremiah  Early  and  Rachel  his  wife  with 
a  comfortable  house,  food,  raiment,  wash¬ 
ing  and  lodging  during  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives  suitable  to  their  station. 
Fifthly,  for  that  whereas  the  said  Asa 
and  Sion  Earlys  having  paid  the  said 
Jeremiah  Early  one  hundred  dollars  cur- 

(*Later  known  as  Flippen  Place) 


rency  aforesaid  in  hand  at  and  before 
the  sealing  and  delivery  hereof  the  re¬ 
ceipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
the  said  Jeremiah  Early  hath  bargained 
sold  and  delivered  and  doth  by  these 
presents  bargain  sell  and  deliver  into  pos¬ 
session  of  Asa,  Sion,  Sally,  Elizabeth  and 
Nancy  Early  and  their  heirs,  executors 
etc.  forever  and  share  and  share  alike  all 
his  right  title  or  claims  of  in  or  to  the 
plantation  whereon  he  now  resides  as  a 
tenant  under  rent  gift  or  at  will  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Freeman  with  all  the  corn,  fodder, 
wheat,  rye,  flour,  potatoes,  turnip  col- 
warts,  cabbage  and  other  garden  stuff  or 
herbs  thereon  standing  growing,  lying  or 
being  with  all  the  farming  utensils  of  said 
Jeremiah  consisting  of  one  ox  cart  five 
ploughs  three  axes  two  mattocks  three 
hogs,  three  pair  plough  geers;  also  all 
the  live  stock,  household  and  kitchen  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  impiiments  of  husband¬ 
ry,  consisting  of  one  chestnut  sorrel  mare, 
one  young  bay  horse,  one  yoke  oxen  and 
yoke,  eight  head  cattle,  twenty  six  head 
of  hogs,  six  feather  beds  and  furniture, 
one  desk,  two  tables,  one  walnut  cup¬ 
board  and  furniture,  one  pine  cupboard, 
four  chests,  twelve  sitting  chairs,  one 
loom  and  geers,  two  hogsheads,  two  large 
stands,  four  one  headed  barrels,  three 
iron  pots,  one  small  oven,  one  middle 
sized  oven,  one  skillet,  three  frying  pans, 
three  pewter  dishes,  four  pewter  basons, 
six  pewter  plates,  two  jars,  two  jugs,  one 
crock,  one  looking  glass,  two  shovels,  one 
and  a  half  pair  fire  dogs,  pr.  candle 
moulds,  pr.  sheep  shares,  one  stone  ham¬ 
mer,  one  curry  comb  and  brush,  two  cof- 
fe  pots,  four  sickles,  one  scythe  and 
cradle,  three  washing  tubs,  three  water 
pails,  one  half  bushel,  a  small  quantity 
of  tin  ware,  twelve  head  of  geese,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  poultry  and  turkeys,  wheels  and 
reel.  To  have  and  to  hold  and  singular 
the  said  farm,  corn,  fodder,  rye,  wheat, 
etc.  live  stock,  farming  utensils,  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry  etc.  above  mentioned 
unto  the  said  Asa  Early,  Sion  Early,  Sally 
Early,  Elizabeth  Early  and  Nancy  Early 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns  forever.  And  the  said  Jeremiah 
Early  for  himself  his  heirs  executors,  etc. 
all  and  singular  the  said  rented  lands, 
goods,  chattels,  etc.  unto  the  said  Asa, 
Sion,  Sally,  Elizabeth  and  Nancy  Early 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  etc. 
against  him  the  said  Jeremiah  Early  and 
his  heirs  etc.  and  all  and  every  other  per¬ 
son  whatsoever  shall  and  will  warrant 
and  forever  defend.  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  Jeremiah  hath  hereunto  set  his 
hand  and  affixed  his  seal  this  second  day 
of  October  1813. 

/s/  Jeremiah  Early 
/s/  Richard  E.  Reeves 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

Before  us 

Jos  Howard  /s/ 

Micajah  Reeves  /s/ 
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Nov.  5,  1819  ,  J 

This  indenture  made  the  5th  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  be¬ 
tween  Jeremiah  Early  of  the  County  of 
Surry  and  State  of  North  Carolina  of  the 
one  part,  and  Sally  Early  and  Micajah 
Reeves  in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  (the 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Jeremiah 
Early)  of  the  County  and  State  aforesaid 
of  the  other  part  Witnesseth: 

That  the  said  Jeremiah  Early  for  and 
in  consideration  of  three  Negro  slaves 
Winny,  Jenny  and  Jack  of  the  value  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  currency  of  the 
United  States,  the  property  of  the  Jere¬ 
miah  Earlys  daughter  aforesaid,  and  by 
the  said  Jeremiah  Early  sold  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Joshua  Freeman  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1814  in  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  purchase  money  of  his  the 
said  Freemans  part  of  the  Estate  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Freeman  deceased  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  and  also  one  Tract  of  land  of  the 
said  Joshua  Freeman  of  One  Hundred 
acres  adjoining  the  land  of  the  said  Sam¬ 
uel  Freeman  the  property  of  Joshua  Free¬ 
man.  The  receipt  of  which  said  Negroes 
the  said  Jeremiah  Early  doth  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge  as  full  satisfaction  &  Hath 
given  granted  bargained  and  sold  and  by 
these  presents  both  give  grant  bargain 
and  sell  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Sally 
Early  and  Micajah  Reeves  their  heirs  and 
Assigns  forever  his  the  said  Jeremiah 
Earlys  one-sixth  of  the  tract  of  land  of 
Samuel  Freeman  deceased  as  sold  to  the 
said  Jeremiah  Early  by  Joshua  Freeman 
within  the  limits  of  said  Samuel  Freeman 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Seven  Acres  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  birch  near  the  mouth  of 
Hogans  Creek  runs  north  two  hundred 
chns.  East  to  Reeves  line  around  his  line 
to  the  Ararat  River  down  the  same  to  the 
Yadkin  River,  up  the  Yadkin  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  all  the  utensils  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  thereon  which  may  be  considered 
the  property  of  said  Jeremiah  Early  and 
also  all  the  ways  woods  waters  and  wa¬ 
tercourses  and  all  the  appurtenances  be¬ 
longing  unto  the  undivided  Sixth  of  said 
Tract  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Seven 
Acres  hereby  granted,  and  all  the  estate 
right  and  title  of  the  said  Jeremiah  Early 
of  in  and  to  the  same, 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  land 
and  premises  with  the  appurtenances 
unto  the  said  Sally  Early  and  Micajah 
Reeves  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  the 
proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Sally 
Early  and  Micajah  Reeves  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  and  the  said  Jeremiah 
Early  for  himself  and  all  persons  claim¬ 
ing  under  him  the  aforesaid  land  and 
Premises  and  every  part  thereof  against 
Himself  his  heirs  and  all  manner  of  per¬ 
sons  whatsoever,  unto  the  said  Sally  Early 
and  Micajah  Reeves  their  heirs  and  as¬ 
signs  shall  and  will  warrent  and  forever 
defend  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  thereof  the  said  Jeremiah 
Early  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and 


affixed  his  seal  the  day  and  year  first 
herein  written. 

/s/  Jeremiah  Early 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
R.  E.  Reeves  and  John  Reeves 


SALLY  EARLY’S  BOND  FOR  A  RIGHT 

TO  LAND 

1834— State  of  North  Carolina 
Surry  County 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
I  Sally  Early  am  held  and  firmly  bound 
in  the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars  to 
Micajah  Reeves,  good  and  lawful  money. 
The  conditions  of  the  above  obligations 
are  such  that  if  the  said  Sally  Early  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the  First 
of  January  next  a  good  and  lawful  right 
from  all  persons  whatsoever  to  a  certain 
tract  or  parcel  of  land,  it  being  the  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  tract  of  land  that  the 
said  Reeves  now  lives  on  known  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Freeman’s  old  tract; 
Also  the  one-sixth  part  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  back  land  Adjoining 
the  same  and  Jonathan  Whitaker,  unto 
the  said  Micajah  Reeves  then  the  above 
obligation  to  be  void  and  no  effect,  other  - 
wies  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  Feb. 
10th,  1834 

(Signed)  Sally  Early 

Wit:  Nancy  Early 


WILL  OF  MICAJAH  REEVES 

ca.  1848 

I,  Micajah  Reeves  of  the  County  of 
Surry  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  memory,  but  realiz¬ 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  my  earthly  exist¬ 
ence,  do  make  and  declare  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  that  my  executors 
hereinafter  named  shall  provide  for  my 
body  a  decent  burial,  suitable  to  the 
wishes  of  my  family  and  friends  and  pay 
all  funeral  expenses  together  with  my 
just  debts  whatsoever,  and  to  take  what¬ 
ever  is  owing  out  of  money  that  first 
comes  into  his  hands  as  part  or  parcel  of 
my  estate. 

Then,  the  first  requirement,  I  give  to 
my  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  following 
boundary  of  Land:  To  begin  at  the  river 
against  the  fish  trap,  to  run  a  straight 
line  to  the  fork  of  Ararat  that  goes  to 
where  I  first  settled,  along  the  west  end 
of  the  road  to  Hamblins  line.  Along  Ham¬ 
blin’s  line  to  the  river.  Down  the  river 
to  the  beginning,  with  the  privilege  of 
getting  any  timber  she  may  want  off  the 
whole  tract,  also  the  fish  trap  and  black¬ 
smith  shop.  This  includes  all  the  build¬ 
ings  where  I  now  live,  to  have  and  to  hold 
to  her,  the  said  Elizabeth,  for  and  during 
her  natural  life  in  satisfaction  and  in 
lieu  of  her  dowery  and  third  of  and  in 
all  my  real  estate,  also  all  the  stock  of 
any  description  and  farming  tools — all  I 
have  and  all  the  horses  except  the  pony. 
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Also  the  cart  and  any  grain  that  may  be 
on  hand  at  my  death. 

It  is  my  request  that  Nancy,  Jane  and 
Micajah  should  be  sent  to  school,  at  least 
for  six  to  twelve  months,  and 

Sally  Early  is  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  above,  if  sufficient.  If  not  the 
executors  must  furnish  the  means  out  of 
the  estate.  She  is  to  have  also,  the  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture  of  any  de¬ 
scription. 

Item  II 

I  give  unto  the  children  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sally  Jurney,  wife  of  P.  C.  Jurney, 
the  tract  of  land  they  now  live  on  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  children  she 
now  has,  and  that  she  may  ever  have, 
containing  150  acres,  more  or  less,  which 
I  price  at  $265. 

I  also  give  to  Peter  C.  Jurney  and  his 
wife  Sally  L.  Jurney  $2.00  each. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children 
of  Eliza  Lovill  an  equal  share  with  the 
rest — all  the  children  that  she  now  has 
and  hereinafter  may  have.  The  whole  of 
these  children  to  have  an  equal  part  with 
any  of  mine.  I  also  give  Wm.  R.  Lovill 
and  his  wife  Eliza  Lovill  $2.00  each. 

All  the  rest  of  my  children,  Richard  E. 
Reeves,  Jerry  E.  Reeves,  Nancy  Reeves, 
Micajah  C.  Reeves  and  Jane  J.  Reeves  to 
have  an  equal  share  of  my  estate,  except 
Nancy  is  to  have  a  cow  and  calf,  one  bed 
and  furniture  and  $15. 

Micajah  is  to  have  a  horse  worth  $50. 

Jane  is  to  have  the  same  as  Nancy  each 
an  equal  share  to  be  ascertained  by  sale 
or  valuation. 

Sally  L.  Jurneys  children  are  to  be 
made  equal  with  me  of  my  children, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  sale  or 
valuation,  which  to  be  paid  to  a  guardian 
appointed  for  said  children,  whom  I  desire 
should  manage  that  for  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  to  said  children. 

My  desire  is  that  P.  C.  Jurney  should 
live  on  the  land  and  raise  his  family. 

The  share  belonging  to  the  children  of 
Eliza  Lovill  to  be  paid  to  a  guardian  ap¬ 
pointed  for  said  children  to  take  care  of 
the  principal  for  said  children  and  I  wish 
him  to  pay  the  interest  to  Eliza  J.  Lovill 
annually.  The  above  shares  to  be  paid  to 
the  guardian  in  two  years  after  the  death 
of  my  wife. 

It  is  my  wish  that  Sally  L.  Jurney  shall 
have  the  interest  of  the  part  the  land 
lacks  of  being  an  equal  share. 

I  constitute  and  appoint  my  sole  agents 
and  executors  Richard  E.  Reeves  and 
Jerry  E.  Reeves  to  carry  out  execute  this 
my  last  will.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
seal. 

/s/  M.  Reeves. 

(ca.  1848) 

The  Will  above  from  Ola  Marion  Atkinson  Papers 


HOTTEN — List  of  Immigrants  to  America 
1600-1700 

p  42.  Jo.  Reeves,  19  yrs.  age,  16  March, 


1634.  “transported  to  New  England 
in  ship  Chrystian,  with  Lo.  John 
White,  Mr.  .  .  .  the  men  have  taken 
oath  of  allegeance  &  supremasie.” 

(transported  does  not  mean  they 
were  sent  as  felons.  It  simpiy  means 
they  were  “conveyed.”) 

p  145.  Thomas  Reeves  March  1636— be¬ 
longing  to  Friendship  of  London, 
now  riding  at  ankere  in  the  River 
Thames,  bound  for  Virginia. 

John  Reeves,  among  prisoners  at 
Wells  to  be  transported  to  His  Maj¬ 
esties  Plantations  in  America,  for 
High  Treason.  “Prisoners”  mainly 
on  account  religious  freedom  or 
non-obedience  to  the  crown. 

Thomas  Reeves,  servant  to  Mary 
Byley. 


RITNER — Reeves  of  New  Jersey 

1  Walter  Reeves  b.  Eng.,  d.  1698,  m. 
Ann  Howell  of  Eng.,  Burlington  Co. 

2  John  Reeves  b.  Eng.,  m.  Ann 

Bradgate,  Southhold,  Long  Island. 

3  Thomas  Reeves,  a  Landed  Proprietor, 
m.  Sarah  Biddle.  He  had  a  cousin 
Micheal  Reeves 


Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves  Papers 

EL  WELL 

1.  Benjamin  Elwell  b.  around  1730 

On  1763  tax  list  of  Bladen  County. 
Will  in  Bladen,  1781.  With  son  over 
16  (Not  named,  but  presumably 
Richard.) 
married 

first,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Lock 
around  1745 

second,  Elizabeth  Lock,  daughter  of 
John  Lock,  first  cousin  of  his  first 
wife. 

2.  Richard  Elwell  Cumberland  County, 
N.C. 

Purchased  land  in  Bladen  1772 
He  had  four  daughters: 

. (Richards) 

Sally  (Reeves) 

Hannah 

Elizabeth 

3.  Sally  Elwell  married  John  Dourdan 

Reeves 

LOCK 

The  Lock  family  was  very  prominent 
in  earliest  North  Carolina  history.  In 
Alermant  Co.  records  is  mentioned  Eng¬ 
lish  Lock  in  1715. 

1.  Thomas  Lock  married  Suzanna . 

He  owned  land  in  Bladen  County,  N.C. 
as  early  as  1735.  He  owned  consider¬ 
able  land.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  from  1736  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  died  in  1739.  He  must  have  been 
born  before  1700. 
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His  children  were:  Elizabeth  (Bar- 
tram),  Leonard,  John,  Joseph, 
Mary,  Benjamin,  David. 

2a.  Joseph  Lock  —  wife  Eunice  . 

Land  grant  1751.  Will  1781. 

His  children  were:  Isaac,  Leonard, 
Martha  Jane  who  m.  Benjamin 
Elwell. 

2b.  John  Lock  married  Elizabeth  Cooper. 
Will  1787.  Land  between  Wilkerson  and 
Harrison  Creek  and  on  Cedar  Swamp 
(patented  by  Benjamin  Elwell)  execu¬ 
tor  of  will  of  Richard  Elwell. 

Children: 

Thomas,  John,  Elizabeth  who  m. 
Richard  Elwell,  Hannah,  Mary 
Eliza,  Susan,  Rebecca. 

3.  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Lock  Elwell 
(wife  of  Maurice  Richards) 

Children: 

Sarah  and  Hannah. 

4.  Sally  Elwell  m.  John  Durden  Reeves 
(1759-1840)  about  1789. 

REEVES 

John  Dourdan  Reeves— Born  1759— Died 
August,  1840,  married  about  1789 
1st  Sally  Locke  Elwell— Born  before  1770 
Died  before  1810. 

(2nd  Eleanor  Howard  married  June  8, 
1811.  No  Children.) 

1.  Richard  Elwell  Reeves  was  born  in 
Cumberland  County  about  1789.  He  grew 
to  manhood  in  Surry,  lived  there  at  least 

until  1820,  married .  and  is 

said  to  have  gone  to  Tennessee  with  other 
members  of  the  family,  perhaps  to  Knox 
or  Blount  Counties.  No  more  has  been 
found  of  his  record. 

2  Betsy  Reeves,  born  about  1790,  mar¬ 
ried  Louis  Whitaker  and  moved  to  Ten¬ 
nessee.  (Probably  named  for  her  aunt, 
Elizabeth  Elwell) 

3.  Micajah  Reeves*,  born  April  15,  1792, 
died  Sept.  20,  1848  married  Elizabeth 
Early,  b.  May  22,  1794  died  March  15, 
1874.  They  were  married  Feb.  2,  1817,  as 
shown  by  the  marriage  bonds  of  Surry 
County,  surety,  Richard  E.  Reeves. 

4.  Sally  Locke  Reeves,  born  about  1797. 
Married  Adam  Marion  on  May  19,  1824. 
They  a  ways  lived  in  Surry,  and  their 
descendents  still  do.  (Named  for  her 
mother  and  also  her  Grandmother  El¬ 
well,  who  was  born  Sally  Locke.) 

5.  John  (Jackie)  Reeves,  born  about 

1800,  married  Sally  Smith.  Their  descend¬ 
ents  still  in  Surry.  . 

6.  Hannah  Reeves  was  never  married. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  lived 
with  her  sister,  Sally  Marion.  (Probably 
named  for  her  aunt,  Hannah  Elwell) 
Born  about  1804. 

7.  Jesse  Reeves,  born  about  1807,  mar¬ 
ried  Peggy  Hadley,  and  went  to  Tennes¬ 
see. 


*Note:  Probably  Micajah  was  named  for  the 
half-brother  of  John  Dourdan  Reeves,  Micajah 
Rawls. 


The  Reves  or  Reeves  Family  in 
North  Carolina 

In  his  book,  “The  Reves  Family”  1951, 
Mr.  Haviland  F.  Reves  writes:  (page  1) 
“A  Thomas  Reeves  who  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  1612,  sailed  in  May,  1635  on 
the  ship  “Matthew”  at  the  age  of  24,  for 
St.  Christopher,  West  Indies.  In  1636,  he 
was  in  the  Chowan  Country  (now  North 
Carolina)  in  quest  of  ‘spirits  resine’  (tur¬ 
pentine),  having  come  from  ‘ye  summer 
isle.’  A  James  Reeves  (possibly  a  brother) 
already  in  the  Chowan  Country,  joined 
the  company  there.  This  venture  failed 
because  of  the  great  number  of  adven¬ 
turers  already  on  the  site,  and  he  with 
others,  sailed  to  Lashammoneck  or  Hash- 
amommock  (now  called  Arshamomoque) 
in  1636-37.  This  settlement  became  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  village  of  Southold, 
L.I. 

The  earliest  proven  record  of  the 
Reeves  family  in  North  Carolina  that  has 
been  found  is  William  Reeves,  who  on 
the  1st  day  of  Mar.  1719  received  a  grant 
of  land  in  Alermant  County,  N.C.  from 
Lord  Carteret  of  the  Lord  Proprietors. 
This  deed  is  on  record  with  the  old  pa¬ 
pers  of  Alermant  County  at  Raleigh,  and 
also  in  Halifax  County  when  he  sold  it 
in  1741  to  Robert  Hicks.  In  1739  he  sold 
land  in  Bertie  Co.  to  Robt.  Harrison. 

William  Reeves  signed  his  name  with  a 
mark.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  not  the  first  generation  in  the 
new  country  of  no  school  facilities. 

A  William  and  his  sons  lived  and 
owned  considerable  land  in  what  became 
Halifax  County.  They  lived  there  between 
the  years  1738  and  1750,  where  there  are 
many  records  of  deeds  made  by  Wm., 
Wm.  jr.,  James,  and  Malaciah.  We  have 
no  record  of  his  first  wife’s  name.  His 
first  wife  was  the  mother  of  his  children. 

A  William  Reeves  made  his  will  in 
Granville  County,  N.C.  in  1751,  mention¬ 
ing  sons:  William,  Jr.,  Benjamin,  Bur¬ 
gess,  James,  Malaciah,  Jock,  and  daugh¬ 
ters  Elizabeth  Hodges,  Mary  Carpenter, 
Sarah  Hicks,  Olive  Reeves. 

He  also  mentioned  wife  Margarett 
(second  wife).  The  land  owned  by  him 
and  his  sons  was  along  the  Roanoke 
River  (west  side)  and  along  Fishing 
Creek,  on  Great  Quanky  Creek. 


Edward  Reves  (Revis,  Reavis,  Reeves) 
of  Northhampton  Co.,  N.C. 

And  his  descendants  in  Bladen,  North¬ 
ampton,  Cumberland  and  Surry  Cos. 

In  1745,  in  Northampton  County,  N.C. 
(August  Court)  Edward  Revis,  Jr.  bought 
a  tract  of  land  on  Morratook  (Roanoke) 
River  from  Arthur  Jordan,  Sr.  He  paid 
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22  pounds  Virginia  money.  Witnesses  were 
Thos.  Barrett  and  John  Day. 


In  1747  (April)  Edward  Revis,  Sr.  of 
Northampton  County  bought  290  acres 
on  Roanoke  River  from  Thos.  Clanten  of 
Brunswick  Co.,  Va.  290  A.  for  53  pounds 
15  S.  Witness:  Edward  Revis  Jr.,  Jas. 
Reeves,  Edward  Crews. 


In  1750  Edward  Reeves  (Edward,  Jr.) 
petitioned  for  grant  of  land  in  Bladen 
Co.  N.C.  and  his  petition  was  granted 
July  7,  1750  at  Newbern.  The  rest  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  Bladen  County.  His  ge¬ 
nealogy  and  that  of  his  family  is  found 
in  “Ancestral  Sketches”  by  Le  Roy  Reeves, 
pub.  1951  by  J.  P.  Bell  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 
($4.50). 


In  1750  Petition  for  150  acres  in  Bladen 
was  granted  John  (Prothero)  Reeves. 


In  1751  Edward  Revis,  Sr.,  of  North¬ 
ampton  made  his  will  as  follows: 

The  plantation  I  now  live  on  to  be  sold — 

Wife  Sarah — the  use  of  30  pounds  of  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  land  during 
her  life  and  at  her  death  I  give  the 
30  pounds  to  my  son,  John  Revis. 

Also  to  wife  Sarah — stock,  furniture, 
etc.  Also  the  use  of  negro  Peter  for 
seven  years  and  then  he  is  to  be  sold 
and  the  money  divided  between  my 
children. 

To  daughter  Jude  Revis — Feather  bed 
and  furniture 

To  daughter  Mary  Revis — Feather  bed 
and  furniture 

To  son  Jesse  Revis — One  bay  colt  4  years 
old 

Money  from  the  sale  of  the  land  over  the 
30  pounds  to  be  divided  between  wife 
Sarah  and  all  of  my  children  after  debts 
are  paid. 

Wife  Sarah  and  Capt.  John  Person  of 
Virginia,  Executors. 

Signed — Edward  Reavis 
Test:  Art  Harris 

John  Gilliam 
Arthur  Jordan 

Will  made  Feb.  21,  1750/1751.  Proven 
Feb.  Court  1752 


1752  (Dec.  15)  Sarah  Revise,  Exr.  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Reves  (Capt  John  Person  had  died) 
sold  as  follows: 

Sarah  Revise  of  the  County  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Executrix  of  the  will  of  Edward 
Revise,  late  of  Northampton  County 

to  John  Edwards  of  Surry  County,  Va, 
attorney-at-law — 

Whereas  the  said  Edward  Revise  in  his 
lifetime,  being  seized  of  a  plantation  or 
tract  of  land  on  the  N.  side  of  Ronoch 


River  in  the  county  of  Northampton  con¬ 
taining  290  acres,  made  his  win  bearing 
date  abt.  Feb  1750  and  appointed  a  cer¬ 
tain  John  Person,  late  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  and  ye  aforesaid  Sarah  Reaves 
his  executors — the  said  John  Person  be¬ 
ing  also  dead — sells  200  acres. 


1752  (Feb  25)  Sarah  Revise  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  County  bought  land  of  John  Gilliam 
of  same.  Land  was  on  Walter  Lashley’s 
line. 

Test.  Arthur  Harris,  Hosea  Tapley 


1762  (March  26)  Received  of  Mr.  John 
Edmonds  (Edwards?)  of  Sussex  County, 
Va,  proclamation  money  in  full  of  all  ar¬ 
rears  of  quit  rents  on  four  tracts  of  land 
in  Northampton  County,  viz-  1290  (290?) 
acres  purchased  of  Sarah  Reaves  Dec  15, 
1752 — beginning  on  the  bank  of  Roanoke 
River,  formerly  Eaton’s  now  Hyde’s  cor¬ 
ner. 


1756  (August)  Sarah  Revise  deeded  to 
Jesse  Reves,  son,  163  A.  adjoining  Laskey 
to  mouth  of  Treel  Branch. 

Wit.  Wm.  Reavis,  Thomas  Reavis. 

(At  this  time  Jesse  evidently  came  of 
age.  He  must  have  been  born  about  1735. 
This  deed  1756,  Sarah  to  Jesse,  son,  is 
also  registered  in  Halifax  County  rec¬ 
ords.) 


Edward  Reves  b.  ca.  1695-1751  was  mar- 
first  to  .  (Mary  Striker?) 

1.  Edward  b.  1721 — d.  1826  (105  yrs) 
m.  Jane  Melvin  of  Bladen  1767 
(when  46) 

2.  John  (Prothero?)  circa  1724-1799 

m.  Sarah  Barrett  of  NH  b . 

Edward  Reves  married,  second,  Sarah 
. and  by  her  had 

1.  Daughter  Jude . (alive  1767) 

2.  Daughter  Mary 

3.  Son  Jesse  b.  circa  1735 — d.  between 
1768-1778 

m.  Fortune . about  1756-58 

she  had  married,  first . Rawls, 

and  had  son  Micajah  Rawls. 


Other  deeds  made  by  Sarah,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Reves  in  Northampton  on  record: 

1757 — Sarah  Revise  sold  land  to  Samuel 
Reavis. 

1759 — Samuel  Reves  sold  land  to  Sarah 
Revis 

1767 — Sarah  Reavis  of  N.H.  sold  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Revis  for  22  pounds  144  acres, 
Laskey’s  Run,  formerly  Jesse  Gilliam’s 
land. 

Sarah  X  Reves  (her  mark) 

Witt:  Isham  Reeves 
Wm.  Allen 
Frank  Allen 

1788 — Wm.  and  Sami.  Reves  sold  land 

originally  bought  of  Sarah  Reavis 
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John  Revis,  2d  Generation 
Second  Son  of  Edward  Revis  of 
Northampton 

John  Reves,  2,  son  of  Edward  Revis  is 
first  lound  on  record  when  he  was  grant¬ 
ed  land  in  Bladen  County  in  1750.  At  the 
same  time,  his  brother  Edward  was  grant¬ 
ed  land  in  Bladen,  and  went  there  to  live. 

John  Reves  is  mentioned  in  his  father 
Edward  Revis’  will  in  Northampton  in 
1751-52. 

No  more  is  found  of  him  in  the  Bladen 
records  during  his  lifetime.  This  first 
grant  was  for  150  acres.  He  is  mentioned 
with  the  middle  name  “Prothero.”  Two 
of  the  sons  of  Edward,  Jr.  in  Bladen  (his 
brother)  had  the  middle  name  of  Pro¬ 
thero  also.  There  are  traditions  in  the 
family  of  the  descendants  of  Edward  of 
Bladen  that  he  had  a  brother  John  who 
never  married  and  who  died  rather 
young.  John  Reves  must  have  held  and 
added  to  his  land  in  Bladen,  for  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  Bladen  County  is  a  deed  of  May, 
1801  from  Edward  Reeves  to  John  Smith 
for  100  acres  on  the  S.  side  of  Cypress 
Creek,  reciting  a  right  to  convey  “by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  deed  from  John  Reeves  to  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  convey  and  confirm  the  sd. 
premises”;  and  likewise  a  deed  of  Feb.  11, 
1815  from  Edward  Reeves,  Sr,  Planter,  to 
Griffith  John  White  for  150  acres  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  N.W.  Branch,  recited  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  tract  of  350  acres  con¬ 
veyed  to  John  Reaves;  “which  by  kinship 
at  the  death  of  the  said  John  Reeves  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  him  the  said  Ed¬ 
ward  Reaves,  Sr.”  (At  the  death  of  John, 
Edward  apparently  considered  himself 
and  was  accepted  as  John’s  heir  in  Bla¬ 
den  Co.  John  Reeves  of  the  Bladen  deeds 
of  1801  and  1815  may  have  been  dead  by 
1815;  he  may  have  been  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  when  the  deed  was  made  in  1801.) 

There  was  a  John  Reeves  who  died  in 
Northampton  in  1799  who  could  be  this 
John,  son  of  Edward,  of  Northampton. 
(This  John  could  have  been  born  about 
1724,  could  have  gone  and  lived  some 
years  in  Bladen  from  1750  on.)  We  find 
him  on  the  records  of  Northampton,  a 
man  of  considerable  possessions  by  1790. 
He  married  Sarah  Barrett,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Barrett.  (This  Thomas  Barrett 
witnessed  the  deed  of  land  to  Edward 
Revis,  Jr,  in  N.H.  in  1745) 

1791,  John  Reaves  to  Joseph  Brassington, 
147^2  acres  in  N.H.  near  Reavis  mill,  ad¬ 
joining  Brassington,  Eaton  Haynes  and 
the  heirs  of  Henry  Mason  Deceased. 

1793.  John  Rives  and  wife,  Sarah,  of 
Northampton  to  Chas.  Thompson  180 
Acres,  forks  of  Ready  Branch,  said  Rives 
millpond  to  Lamantation  Land’s  line. 
This  John  Reves  died  in  Northampton  in 


1799.  Though  he  had  several  children, 
there  were  no  male  descendants  of  the 
name  Reeves.  (Thos.  Barrett,  father  of 
Sarah  Reeves,  made  his  will  in  1797,  men¬ 
tioning  Sarah  Rieves,  wife  of  John 
RIgvcs  ) 

However,  this  John  is  claimed  by  James 
Rives  Childs  in  his  “Reliques  of  the 
Rives”  as  a  member  of  the  Rives  family 
from  Virginia. 

However  this  may  be,  I  think  we  can 
conclude  that  the  family  of  John  Reeves 
is  extinct  in  the  male  line. 


Jesse  Reves 

Jesse  Reves  (2)  Son  of  Edward  Reves 

(1)  of  Northhampton  and  Sarah . 

(Gilliam?) 

Jesse  Reves  was  born  circa  1735.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Edward  Revis  and 
was  under  age  when  his  father  made  his 
will  in  1751. 

1756,  presumably  when  he  came  of  age, 
his  mother,  Sarah,  from  his  father’s  es¬ 
tate,  deed  to  him  163  acres  of  land  in 
Northampton  Co.  adjoining  Laskey. 

1756-58  About  this  time  he  married  For¬ 
tune .  She  had  been  married 

before,  and  had  a  son  named  Micajah 
Rawls.  Probably  she  or  her  first  hus¬ 
band’s  people  lived  just  across  the  Roa¬ 
noke  River  in  Halifax.  Jesse  and  Fortune 
went  to  Halifax  County  to  live.  This  is 
proven  because  the  deed  to  the  163  acres 
in  NH  is  also  registered  in  the  courts  of 
Halifax  County.  Also  their  first  son,  John 
Dourdan  Reeves  was  born  in  Halifax 
County,  as  he  later  testifies  in  his  Rev. 
war  declaration. 

1759  (Oct  25)  Jesse  Reeves  and  wife  For¬ 
tune  sold  to  Sami.  Reeves,  100  acres  for 
6  pounds  S.  side  Tommy’s  Run.  Witness 
Jas.  Reavis,  Northampton  Co. 


1763 — Jesse  Reeves  is  found  on  the  Bla¬ 
den  County  Tax  list,  along  with  his  half- 
brother,  Edward. 

1765  Jesse  Reavis  made  deed  to  Sami 
Reavis  of  100  acres,  upper  part  of  Lash- 
ley’s  Run,  formerly  John  Gilliam — John 
Prichard’s  line — Allen’s  corner — mouth 
Sami  Reavis  spring  branch.  Northampton 
Co. 


1768 — Jesse  Reeves  bought  in  Bladen 
County  150  acres  on  Brown  Marsh. 
(Brown  Marsh  is  on  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  Bladen  Co.  and  what  has  now  be¬ 
come  Columbus  County.  At  that  time  it 
was  about  the  center  of  Bladen  Co.) 


By  this  time  Jesse  and  Fortune  Reeves 
had 

John  Dourdan  Reeves,  b.  in  Halifax 
1759 
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Jesse,  b.  1762  and  probably  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jesse  Reeves  evidently  moved  to  Bladen 
County  about  1765-8.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  he  lived  there.  Both  he  and 
Fortune  must  have  died  by  1778  while 
their  children  were  still  minors,  for; 

1778,  Micajah  Rawls,  step-son  of  Jesse 
Reves,  at  that  time  aied  in  Halifax  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  does  not  mention  in  his  will  his 
mother  Fortune  or  his  step-father  Jesse 
Reeves,  so  presumably  they  had  died  be¬ 
fore  this. 


The  will  of  Micajah  Rawls  in  Halifax 
County  is  as  follows:  I  give  to  my  brother, 
John  Reves,  two  cows,  one  calf,  and  one 
steer;  likewise  one  man’s  saddle  and 
bridle  likewise  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pounds  eleven  shillings,  proclama¬ 
tion  money  and  that  to  be  given  him  at 
the  age  of  20  years,  and  if  he  dies  before 
he  has  a  lawful  heir  it  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  rest  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters. 

I  give  to  my  brother,  Jesse  Reeves  my 
wearing  clothes  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
money  and  goods  then  to  be  found. 

I  also  appoint  John  Whitaker  and  John 
Bass  my  executors  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  in  witness  thereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  29 
day  of  January,  1778. 

Micajah  Rawls. 
Signed,  sealed  in  presence  of 
Wm.  Champion 
Jesse  Haynes 
Phillip  Rawls 

John  Bass  qualified  as  Executor 
proven  May  1778. 

(Phillip  Rawls  was  the  son  of  William  of 
Halifax  County,  who  made  his  will  June 
1760.  Micajah’s  father  may  have  been  a 
son  of  William,  who  had  died  before  the 
will  was  made.)  Wm.  named  wife  Dinah, 
sons  Phillip,  John,  Elisha,  and  Willis, 
Phillip  was  willed  the  home  place  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Rawls.) 


After  the  death  of  Jesse  and  Fortune 
Reeves,  their  children  were  probably  put 
in  the  custody  of  kinspeople  in  Halifax 
County,  for; 

In  1780  John  Dourdan  Reeves  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Rev.  war  from  Halifax 
County,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war 
and  becoming  a  lieutenant.  During  the 
war  he  cashed  several  vouchers,  one 
through  the  sheriff  for  taxes,  showing  he 
owned  some  real  estate.  (It  could  have 
been  in  Bladen  County.  The  vouchers 
were  in  Halifax  Co.) 


During  the  Rev.  war  John  Dourdan 
Reeves  substituted  for  three  months  for 
Nathan  Speers  of  Halifax  in  1780  and  for 
William  Brantley  in  1781.  Usually  the 


substitutions  were  made  for  close  kins¬ 
men  who  were  ill  or  old.  The  will  of  Na¬ 
than  Spears  is  on  record  in  Halifax  1795, 
naming  wife  Mary,  Son  John  and  rest  of 
living  children.  The  will  of  Edward 
Brantley  father  of  William  Brantley  was 
made  in  Halifax  1765,  naming  sons  Ed¬ 
ward,  Benj.,  Lewis,  Wm.,  Robt.,  James, 
and  wife  Marthy.  The  Brantleys  and 
Speers,  as  well  as  John  Bass  were  often 
Witnesses  on  the  deeds,  etc.  made  by  the 
Reeves  family  in  Halifax  County.  They 
must  have  been  closely  connected.  The 
wills  of  most  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
Brantley  are  on  record,  but  the  will  of 
William  has  not  been  found. 


1763 — Edward  Reeves  and  Jesse  Reeves 
on  poll  tax  of  Bladen  County. 


1768 — Jesse  Reves  bought  150  acres  on 
Brown  Marsh  in  Bladen. 


1768 — Nathaniel  Reeves  and  Ben  Butler 
bought  300  acres  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Cape  Fear  in  Bladen  County. 

(This  was  Jessie  (2)  son  of  Edward  of 
Northhampton.) 


1775 — Nathaniel  bought  600  A.  on  the  E. 
Side  of  Harrison  Creek. 

1775 — William  Reeves  and  Samuel  Car¬ 
men  bought  600  acres  adjoining  Nathan¬ 
iel  Reeves  and  Sam  Carver,  Wilson  and 
Robt.  Edwards  on  the  E.  side  of  Harrison 
Creek  Swamp. 

1775 — William  Reeves  and  John  McDan¬ 
iel  bought  600  acres  on  the  same  lines. 

(This  William  was  probably  the  one  in 
Northampton  who  was  very  close  relation 
to  Sarah  Revis  (wife  of  Edward  1)  along 
with  Samuel  Reeves) 


1778  tax  list  of  Bladen  shows: 

From  B.  District — Nathaniel,  1020  A,  5  b. 
J.  District  Edward  770  A,  1  b.  John 

(This  could  have  been  John,  brother  of 
Edward  of  Bladen.  John  D.  was  not  of 
age  until  1780,  if  of  age  was  21.) 


1782 — Halifax  County — 

Jesse  Reeves,  single  man 

District  11,  Beech  Swamp  Creek,  Branch 

of  Fishing  Creek. 

1782 — Surry  Tax  lists  James  Reavis  990 
acres,  David,  (no  kin  established). 

1790 — Cumberland  County  record  of  tax 
list:  John  D.  Reeves  1  male  under  16, 
Nathaniel,  Darling,  George,  and  Zacher- 
iah  (no  kin  established). 


1800 — Surry  Co.  John  D.,  Joseph.  Jesse, 
Edward,  All  with  families,  some  with 
children  over  10  years. 
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(Fishing  Creek  is  in  Southern  part  of 
Hamax,  diviuing  Halifax  ana  Edgecombe 
Counties) 


John  Dourdan  Reeves 
of  »urry  County,  N.  C. 

John  Dourdan  Reeves  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Jesse  and  Fortune  Reeves  of 
Northampton,  Halifax  and  Biaaen  Coun¬ 
ties.  He  was  born  1759  in  Hainax  County. 
His  parents  moved  to  Biaden  County  by 
1768.  They  died  by  1778,  when  he  was  19 
years  oid,  and  with  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  still  under  age.  The  children 
must  have  come  back  to  Biaden  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  mother’s  people  in 
Halifax,  for  there  they  received  bequests 
in  the  will  of  their  half-brother,  Micajah 
Rawls,  who  died  in  1778,  and  from  there 
he  voluteered  in  the  Rev.  War  in  1780, 
fighting  until  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
record  from  the  U.S.  Pension  Bureau  at 
Washington,  N.  C.  Service,  file  S-7379  is 
as  follows: 

14  August,  1832.  John  D.  Reeves,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Surry  Co.,  N.C.  Under  Col.  Levi 
Land  &  Gen.  Wm.  Caswell  for  a  term  of 
six  months.  Marched  to  Camden,  S.C. 
thence  to  Monk’s  corner  near  Charleston, 
then  enlisted  for  four  months  in  sd.  Hali¬ 
fax  under  Col.  Whitmell  Hill.  Was  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  He  then  became 
a  substitute  for  Nathan  Speers  for  a  term 
of  3  months  in  sd.  Halifax,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Mebane,  joined  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Smallwood  near  Char¬ 
lotte  in  N.C.  He  became  a  substitute  in 
1781  in  sd.  Halifax  for  Wm.  Brantley  for 
three  months  &  was  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford  and  was  wounded  a  short  time 
before  said  battle  when  Lee  was  taken. 
He  then  enlisted  in  sd.  Halifax  for  twelve 
mos.  under  Capt.  De  Courts  and  joined 
Smallwoods  army  under  commission  of 
Lieut.  &  was  near  Yorktown  under  Small¬ 
wood  when  Cornwallis  was  taken.  His 
discharge  lost  or  mislaid. 

JOHN  D.  (X)  REEVES 
his  mark. 


He  was  born  in  Halifax  County  and  has  a 
record  of  his  age  in  a  Bible  at  his  home 
in  Surry. 

He  was  granted  a  pension  of  68.88  per 
annum  commencing  4  March  1831  under 
act  of  June,  1832. 


There  has  been  found  no  more  records 
in  Halifax  of  John  D.  Reeves  after  the 
war  was  over. 


In  Cumberland  County  1788-89  John  D. 
Reeves  married  Sally  Elwell,  daughter  of 
Richard  Elwell.  We  find  him  listed  in  the 
Cumberland  Tax  list  of  1790,  in  the  same 
district  with  Nathaniel  Reeves  and  sons 
Darling  and  George,  as  follows: 

John  D.  Reeves 


1  male  over  16 
1  male  under  16 
1  female 

This  first  son,  which  was  born  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  they  named  Richard  El¬ 
well,  for  his  maternal  grandfather. 

In  1791  John  D.  Reeves  signed  a  deed 
settling  up  the  estate  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Richard  Elwell,  who  must  have  died 
in  1790,  as  follows: 

Book  11,  p  339 

March  14,  1791  Morris  Richards,  John 
Reeves,  Hannah  Elwell  &  Elizabeth  El¬ 
well,  to  John  Aisobrook — 

Consideration  sixty  pounds.  Tract  of  land 
in  Cumberland  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
S.W.  River — Alex.  Legg  line — Geo  Ac- 
lands  land — as  may  more  fully  appear  by 
patent  bearing  date  March  9,  1736  to 
Richard  Dunn  and  by  said  Richard  Dunn 
being  conveyed  by  deed  to  Benjamin  El¬ 
well  and  by  said  Elwell  conveyed  to  said 
Richard  Elwell  and  his  heirs  forever. 

Also  another  parcel  of  land  in  the  said 
county  and  state  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
No.  W.  River  beginning  Leggs  lower  back 
corner,  100  acres  being  part  of  350  acres 
beginning  at  the  lower  corner  of  Zebulon 
Claytons  line  as  may  more  fully  appear 
by  patent  bearing  date  20  Feb.  1735  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Alex  Legg  and  by  his  last  will 
and  testament  made  over  to  Richard 
Braswell  and  by  said  Braswell  conveyed 
to  Robert  Carver  and  by  Robert  Carver 
to  Isom  Carver  and  by  said  Isom  Carver 
by  deed  to  Richard  Elwell; 

And  we  the  aforesaid  Morris  Richards, 
John  Reeves,  Hannah  Elwell  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Elwell  being  heirs  apparent,  give, 
grant,  etc.  to  John  Aisobrook 

Signed  Maurice  Richards 
John  (X)  Reeves 
Hannah  Elwell 
Elizabeth  Elwell 

Test.  Wm.  Hair 

Samuel  Thomas 
Daniel  Smith 

Proven  July  term  1791  by  Daniel  Smith 

The  above  from  State  Archives  of  History, 
Cumberland  County  Deeds  microfilm  29  mf  7. 

(Note.  Richard  Elwell  was  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  the  son  of  Benjamin  Elwell,  who 
married  a  Locke.  Benjamin  Elwell  was 
on  the  1763  tax  list  of  Bladen,  the  only 
Elwell  listed,  with  a  son  over  sixteen,  un¬ 
named.) 


Sometime  before  1800  John  D.  Reeves 
moved  to  Surry  County,  North  Carolina, 
as  the  Washington,  D.C.  census  for  1800 
shows  as  follows: 

John  D.  Reeves 
1  male  under  10 
1  male  10-16 
1  male  26-45 
1  female  under  10 
1  female  10-16 
1  female  26-45 
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Also  on  the  1800  census  for  Surry  is 

Joseph  Reeves 
2  males  under  10 
1  male  10-16 
1  male  26-45 
1  female  under  10 
1  female  26-45 
1  female  45  and  up 

Jesse  Reeves 
1  male  under  10 

1  male  26-45 

2  females  under  10 
1  female  26-45 

Edward  Reeves 

3  males  under  10 

1  male  26-45 

2  females  under  10 
2  females  10-16 

1  female  26-45 

(NOTE:  The  1782  tax  list  shows  in  Surry, 
David  Reavis  and  James  Reavis.  Was  this 
another  spelling  of  Reeves?) 

The  first  and  only  grantee  deed  of  rec¬ 
ord  for  John  D.  Reeves  in  Surry  was 
made  in  1804,  “John  D.  Reeves  from 
Joshua  Freeman,  250  acres  on  the  Tarra- 
rat  River.”  This  land  was  part  of  an 
original  grant  of  417  acres  to  Morgan 
Bryant  by  Lord  Carteret  in  1752  while 
this  section  of  Surry  County  was  still  a 
part  of  Ansom  County,  and  had  been  sold 
by  Morgan  Bryant  to  Samuel  Freeman, 
father  of  Joshua  Freeman. 

On  this  farm  John  D.  Reeves  lived  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Sallie  Elwell  Reeves,  first  wife  of  John 
Dourdan,  and  the  mother  of  all  his  chil¬ 
dren,  died  by  1810.  Secondly,  John  D. 
Reeves  married  on  June  8,  1811,  Eleanor 
Howard.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Howard,  who  lived  on  adjoining  land  in 
Surry  County  along  the  Ararat  and  Yad¬ 
kin  Rivers.  There  were  no  children  by 
this  union. 

(NOTE:  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.  married 
Nancy  Early,  sister  of  Elizabeth  Early 
Reeves,  and  their  son  grew  up  along  with 
the  children  of  Mica j  ah  and  Elizabeth 
Reeves) 


Surry  County  Court  House  Records 

Deed  Book  P,  page  203. 

Micajah  Reeves  from  John  Wright, 
Sheriff.  Aug.  4,  1819  By  virtue  of  execu¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  County  Court  of  Surry 
against  John  D.  Reeves  and  Richard  E. 
Reeves,  the  sheriff  sells  to  him  190  acres 
of  land. 


Deed  Book  T,  page  227 
Micajah  Reeves  from  Jacob  Idol.  July 
30,  1828  Deed  of  trust  for  debt.  Witnesses 
John  Reeves  and  Polly  Reeves. 


Deed  Book  1,  page  229 
Micajah  Reeves  from  Joseph  Howard 
and  wife,  Nancy,  and  also  from  Sally 


Early.  Nov.  9,  1840  Micajah  Reeves  buys 
their  interest  in  a  tract  of  land  of  522 
acres  on  the  Yadkin,  which  had  been  be¬ 
queathed  by  Samuel  Freeman.  It  states 
that  the  said  Joseph  Howard  and  wife 
and  Sally  Early  were  part  of  the  heirs. 
(Note.  Samuel  Freeman  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Sally  and  Nancy  Early.) 

Only  deed  on  record  in  Surry  to  John  D. 
Reeves. 


Deed  Book  K,  page  431  (see  page  106) 
John  D.  Reeves  from  Joshua  Freeman. 
(No  day  and  month  given)  1804 — 250 
acres  on  Tarrarat  River. 

(These  are  the  only  early  Reeves  deeds 
on  record  in  S.) 

File  1288,  Surry  Administration  Records. 
John  D.  Reeves  account,  dated  1860. 
Micajah  Reeves  reports  an  account  of  the 
estate  and  also  lists  reception  of  a  cash 
pension  of  $23.00. 


Surry  County  Records.  Will  of  Micajah 
Reeves.  (See  p  110) 

Written,  Date  not  Given.  Probated,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1849 
This  will  lists: 

Wife,  Elizabeth 

Daughter,  Nancy  A. 

Daughter,  Jane  J. 

Son,  Micajah  C. 

Daughter,  Sally  L.  Jurney,  wife  of 
Peter  C.  Jurney 

Deceased  daughter  Elizabeth  G.  Lovill, 
wife  of  William  R.  Lovill — Makes 
provision  for  her  children. 

Son,  Richard  E. 

Son  Jeremiah  E. 

Also  directed  that  “Sally  Early  be  pro¬ 
vided  for”  _ 

On  September  27,  1817  John  Dourdan 
Reeves  deeded  to  his  son  Micajah  Reeves, 
for  twenty  dollars,  twenty  acres  on  the 
Ararat  River  (near  where  Elizabeth 
Donathans  cabin  had  stood)  joining 
Joshua  and  Sami  Freemans  land.  This 
deed  was  signed  John  D.  Reeves,  mark 
and  seal  and  witnessed  by  R.  E.  Reeves 
and  Asa  Early.  R.  E.  Reeves  signed  in  a 
beautiful  handwriting.  There  seems  no 
other  deed  on  record  that  has  been  found 
signed  by  John  D.  Reeves,  in  Surry 
County. 

(No  one  was  allowed  to  vote  at  that 
time  who  did  not  own  some  land.  That 
was  probably  the  reason  why  John  D. 
deeded  the  20  acres  to  Micajah  when  he 
became  of  age.) 


There  is  no  will  on  record  of  John  D. 
Reeves,  but  in  the  Surry  records  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Accounts  and  Settlements 
is  found  as  follows: 

John  D.  Reeves,  Report  of  Sale.  Sept. 
4,  1841. 

Submitted  by  Micajah  Reeves,  Adminis¬ 
trator. 
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File  1326: 

Persons  purchasing  property  at  this  Sale 
were  Lewis  Whitaker,  Hannah  Reeves, 
John  Reeves,  Adam  Marion,  James  Fulk, 
Aaron  Whitaker,  M.  Crissman,  Person 
Poindexter,  Wm.  Baker  and  Isaac  Whit¬ 
aker. 

File  1288:  Micajah  Reeves  reports  on 
account  of  estate  of  John  D.  Reeves, 
dated  1860.  (Evidently  this  was  Micajah 
C.  Reeves.  Micajah,  son  of  John  D.  must 
have  never  closed  up  this  account  in  his 
lifetime.) 

John  D.  Reeves  outlived  both  of  his 

wives.  He  died  .  1840  and  was 

buried  on  his  home  farm  (afterward 
called  the  Flippin  place)  under  a  pine, 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ararat  River.  The  exact  place  of  his 
grave  has  been  lost. 

He  was  granted  a  pension  of  $68.88 
per  annum,  beginning  March  4,  1851  for 
his  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
under  act  of  June  7,  1831. 


THIS  INDENTURE,  made  this  27th  day 
of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  between  John  D.  Reeves  of  the 
County  of  Surry  and  State  of  North 
Carolina  of  the  one  part,  and  Micajah 
Reeves  of  the  County  and  State  aforesaid 
of  the  other  WITNESSETH: 

That  the  said  John  D.  Reeves  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Dollars  currency  of  the  United  States 
to  Him  in  Hand  paid  by  the  said  Micajah 
Reeves  the  receipt  whereof  is  Hereby 
acknowledged  Hath  given  granted  bar¬ 
gained  and  sold  aligned  and  confirmed 
and  by  these  presents  doth  give  grant 
bargain  sell  align  and  confirm  unto  the 
said  Micajah  Reeves  His  Heirs  and  as¬ 
signs  forever.  A  certain  tract  or  parcel  of 
Land  situate  lying  and  being  in  the 
county  aforesaid  on  the  Ararat  River  and 
its  waters.  Beginning  at  a  maple  on  the 
banks  of  said  river  thence  up  the  said 
River  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Bridge  Branch 
thence  up  the  said  Branch  as  it  meanders 
to  the  mouth  of  its  Eastermost  fork  or 
drain  near  where  Elizabeth  Donathans 
cabin  stood  thence  up  said  drain  to 
Joshua  Freemans  new  survey  line.  West 
on  said  line  nine  chains  and  fifty  links 
to  a  conditional  line  made  by  Joshua 
Freeman  Spanish  oak,  west  and  south 
bounded  by  the  lands  Joshua  Freeman 
and  Samuel  Freeman  nineteen  chains  to 
a  corner  pine,  East  six  chains  and  fifty 
links  to  a  white  oak  south  two  chains 
and  fifty  links  to  the  beginning.  Con¬ 
taining  twenty  acres  be  the  same  more  or 
less,  and  also  all  the  woods,  ways,  water 
and  water  courses  and  all  and  every  the 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in 
anywise  appurtaining  and  the  reversion 
and  reversions  remainder  and  Remainders 
Tente  Issues  and  prophets  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Lands  and  premises.  Hereby  granted 


and  all  the  estate  right  title  and  interest 
whatsoever  of  the  said  John  D.  Reeves 
of  in  and  to  the  same. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  aforesaid 
lands  and  premises  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances  unto  the  said  Micajah  Reeves 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  the 
proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Mica¬ 
jah  Reeves  his  Heirs  and  assigns  forever. 
And  the  said  John  D.  Reeves  for  Himself 
and  his  Heirs  the  aforesaid  land  and 
premises  and  every  part  thereof  against 
Himself  His  Heir  executors  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  persons  whatsoever  to  the  said 
Micajah  Reeves  His  Heirs  and  assigns 
shall  and  will  warrant  and  ever  defend 
by  these  presents. 

In  Witness  thereof  the  said  John  D. 
Reeves  Hath  Hereunto  set  his  Hand  and 
affixed  His  seal  the  day  and  year  above 
first  written  Sealed  and  delivered. 

Witness  R.  E.  Reeves 

Asa  Early 

John  D.  Reeves  (mark  and  seal) 
End  of  M.S.R.  Papers 


PART  II  —  LETTERS 

Siloam 
Jan.  15,  1952 

Dear  Lillian: 

Yesterday  I  got  down  my  copy  of  “Happy 
Valley”  and  began  reading.  Then  I  thought  of 
old  papers  and  letters  upstairs.  I  got  a  basket. 
Went  up  there  and  loaded  up.  Last  night  went 
through  them.  I  found  a  theme  on  “Painting” 
signed  by  “Jane  J.  Reeves.”  Another  theme  not 
signed  but  seems  to  be  same  writing.  A  letter 
from  one  of  Grandpa  (Jubal)  brothers  to  him. 
A  number  of  pictures  done  with  pencil  (very 
good).  A  note  from  Adam  to  someone  I  don’t 
know  of  for  loan  of  some  money.  Then  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  I  found  a  tintype  picture  of 
Adam  Marion  and  his  wife,  pictures  of  Eliza 
Lovill  and  her  husband.  I  have  2  tintypes  of 
mother  —  age  10  and  16  years,  one  of  papa  and 
one  of  Uncle  Jerry,  an  8  x  10  picture  of  this 
house  before  it  was  worked  over,  with  papa, 
mother,  Aunt  Clarrissa  Whitaker  and  Uncle 
Jerry  on  it.  I  imagine  I  can  find  other  things. 
I  have  two  dishes  that  belonged  to  grandmother 
(Jane  J.)  that  we  could  make  pictures  of. 

Jasper  has  sent  the  article  on  Surry  County. 
I  am  sending  it  on  for  you  to  look  over.  He  said 
use  any  or  all  of  it.  Also  he  said  use  any  or 
all  of  the  “Old  Siloam  Article.” 

If  you  want  these  pictures  and  one  of  the 
dishes  taken,  or  the  themes,  etc.  let  me  know. 
Of  course  I  expect  that  the  old  ones  be  re¬ 
turned. 

I  have  the  Will  of  M.  Reeves  (Micajah)  a 
photostatic  copy  of  it  might  be  interesting. 

I’ll  work  over  the  map. 

Please  let  me  hear  before  long.  Ask  Cousin 
Sallie  if  John  D.  Reeves  place  is  the  Atkinson 
homeplace.  Also  send  me  Cousin  Sallie’s  ad¬ 
dress. 
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John  Speas  said  tell  you  he  wanted  a  copy 
of  the  book. 

The  pictures  of  Old  Siloam,  the  old  mill, 
storehouse,  etc.  are  good. 

Sincerely 

/s/  Ola. 

P.S.  I  have  a  letter  written  by  grandmother 
(Jane)  to  grandfather  when  he  was  in  Forsyth, 
Georgia  sometime  before  they  were  married 
but  after  he  had  given  her  a  ring  that  I  have. 


March  27,  1952 

Dear  Lillian: 

Your  letter  came  and  I  am  glad  you  can  use 
some  of  the  things  I  have  sent.  I  am  sending, 
I  think,  the  last.  Unless  there  is  something 
you  want  that  I  haven’t  included.  In  that  case, 
let  me  know  and  I’ll  do  my  best. 

In  this  package  I  am  sending  all  the  pictures 
I  have  except  one  of  my  father’s  mother  and 
father,  and  one  of  Dr.  John  Marion,  son  of 
Sallie  Reeves  and  Adam  Marion.  I  am  sending 
one  of  mother  and  papa  made  at  the  same  time. 
Then  I  am  sending  the  only  really  good,  fairly 
late  picture  of  mother  and  my  daughter  Joyce. 
I  also  am  sending  a  picture  of  Aunt  Kate  and 
Uncle  Jerry,  and  one  of  Uncle  Coke  and  Aunt 
Virginia.  These  are  the  only  ones  I  can  find. 
I  thought  these  would  be  good  to  use  with  the 
sketches. 

I  went  back  to  the  cemetery  and  got  the 
epitaphs  off  the  stones  where  there  was  any¬ 
thing  I  had  not  copied  before. 

In  this  there  is  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Sallie 
Reeves  Marion.  At  the  right  front  is  the  gate 
through  which  the  sheep  were  going  when 
great  grandmother  (Sallie)  raised  her  arms, 
dropped  her  crutches  and  broke  her  hip.  Does 
Cousin  Sallie  know  that  story?  If  she  doesn’t, 
and  you  want  it,  I’ll  try  to  write  it  down  and 
you  can  work  it  over. 

Love, 

Ola. 

P.S.  You  will  find  two  pictures  in  the  back 
of  the  little  snapshot  book  that  gives  the  label 
of  Reeves  tobacco  factory  for  twist.  This  is 
printed  on  an  old  bin  that  I  suppose  was  in  the 
factory,  anyway  it  is  over  at  Hugh’s  old  home. 
John  saw  it  when  he  had  lunch  with  us  one 
Sunday  several  years  ago.  This  is  a  story  about 
the  factory  and  this  might  be  of  interest. 


April  10,  1951 
Elkin,  N.  C. 

Dear  Cousin  Sallie: 

I  know  you  are  wondering  who  in  the  world 
this  is  from  so  let  me  introduce  myself.  I  am 
William  Reeves  Jurney’s  daughter  and  I  am 
writing  you  in  regard  to  the  papers  you  sent 
Uncle  Clay  and  Uncle  Sam. 

It  is  like  this  (or  this  is  the  way  I  understand 
it)  Helen  Jurney  (Uncle  Clay’s  oldest  daughter) 
took  the  papers  over  to  Uncle  Sam  and  left 
them.  Well,  it  is  kinda  like  the  blind  leading 
the  blind  over  there  and  Aunt  Bessie  (Uncle 
Sam’s  second  wife)  asked  me  to  please  help  her 
with  them.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about  it 
and  can’t  see  too  well  either  so  I  have  them 


and  since  I  had  to  take  Dad  to  Statesville  on 
business  Saturday  when  I  went  over  there,  I 
didn’t  have  time  to  copy  all  of  the  information 
needed.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  me  a  couple 
of  more  weeks  as  I  don’t  know  for  sure  when 
I  can  go  down  there  (it  is  only  about  30  miles 
away)  but  since  I  work  every  day  it  is  kinda 
hard  to  go  even  that  far.  Uncle  Sam  still  lives 
almost  like  they  used  to  when  their  parents 
were  living  I  guess  —  without  electricity  — 
spring  water,  etc.  —  so  since  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  read  by  lamp  light,  I’m  going  to  try 
my  best  to  get  him  to  let  me  bring  the  old 
family  bible  up  here  and  see  if  I  can  dig  out  the 
information  desired  by  you.  I  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  it  myself  and  shall  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  a  copy  when  it  is  finished.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  have  one?  If  so,  at  what 
cost? 

I  might  add  that  Uncle  Sam’s  mind  isn’t  too 
clear,  especially  so  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  week  or  so.  If  I  can  get  him  started, 
perhaps  I  could  take  what  he  says  in  shorthand 
and  send  you  a  copy.  I’ve  heard  him  tell  several 
interesting  things  that  happened  way  back  so 
if  you  will  let  me  keep  these  papers  about  two 
more  weeks,  I’ll  try  to  send  them  back  com¬ 
pleted  as  well  as  possible. 

Daddy  is  81  years  of  age  and  in  excellent 
health,  we  are  thankful  to  say.  Uncle  Clay 
(Dr.  P.  C.)  has  been  under  the  weather  for  a 
few  years.  He  still  sees  patients  occasionally  and 
prescribes  for  them  but  he  isn’t  well  at  all. 

I  could  write  a  book  about  ourselves  I  guess 
but  I  see  right  now  I’d  better  stop  for  this 
time. 

Sincerely,  (Hurriedly) 

Virginia  Jurney  Swaim 


140  Gwyn  Ave. 

Elkin,  N.  C. 

January  15,  1952 

Dear  Lillian: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  eighth  and  am  sorry 
I  haven’t  answered  before  now.  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  of  more  assistance  to  you  —  I  know 
I  would  enjoy  helping. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  tell  you  of 
interest.  I  might  say  that  I  have  learned  we 
aren’t  Jurneys  but  Claywells.  Uncle  Sam  told 
me  this  several  times  and  recently  Daddy  and 
I  have  talked  about  it.  My  Grandfather  Jurney 
who  married  the  Reeves  sisters  was  a  Claywell 
(Peter  Claywell)  and  his  mother  married  a 
Jurney  when  he  was  quite  young,  thereby 
giving  him  the  name  Peter  Claywell  Jurney. 
Isn’t  that  something?  I  remember  Aunt  Vic 
writing  me  years  ago  that  we  had  kin  folks 
buried  in  Jonesville.  Since  I’ve  been  in  Elkin, 
I  looked  up  the  cemetery  and  found  the  graves 
of  several  Claywells.  I  almost  forgot  —  it’s  the 
Reeves  family  you’re  interested  in  and  not 
Jurneys.  Daddy  said  his  father  and  his  step¬ 
father  didn’t  get  along  later  in  life  and  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  stayed  with  relatives  near 
Houstonville  where  he  went  to  school  to  Peter 
Ney.  Incidentally,  Daddy  said  he  heard  his 
father  tell  this  many  times:  He  (Grandfather) 
and  Peter  Ney  were  in  Statesville  to  witness  a 
hanging  and  just  before  it  took  place,  Peter 
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Ney  said  to  Grandfather,  “Peter,  let’s  take  a 
walk.”  They  did  and  he  said,  while  they  were 
walking  “Peter,  I’ve  been  the  cause  of  a  many 
a  death  but  God  forbid  that  I  will  ever  be  the 
cause  of  another.”  I  thought  that  was  quite 
interesting. 

I’m  afraid  Daddy  would  be  of  no  help  in 
regard  to  family  landmarks,  as  mentioned  In 
your  letter.  He  is  in  Sarasota,  Florida  at  the 
present  time  with  Ralph.  He  went  down  to  be 
with  his  first  two  sons  since  Ralph  wired  him 
that  Howard,  who  lives  in  Colorado,  would  be 
there  for  a  few  days  the  latter  part  of  December. 
Nell,  Ralph’s  wife,  wrote  us  that  it  took  Daddy 
a  long  time  to  figure  out  just  who  Howard  (his 
own  son  whom  he  hadn’t  seen  since  1936)  was. 
So  you  see  his  mind  isn’t  too  clear  at  times. 
I  will  forward  your  letter  on  to  him  and  maybe 
he  and  Ralph  will  stop  by  to  see  you;  that  is, 
of  course,  if  Ralph  decides  to  bring  him  home. 
Ralph  got  the  old  Jurney  home  place  in  Olin 
and  has  been  trying  to  sell  it  since  the  day 
after  Uncle  died.  Isn’t  that  a  shame?  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  think  of  the  way  things  turned 
out  but  being  a  penniless  widow,  so  to  speak, 
can’t  do  anything  about  it.  I’d  give  anything 
(but  have  nothing  to  give,  ha)  if  I  had  the 
money  to  buy  it  and  have  the  necessary  repairs 
made.  It  would  take  a  lot,  I  imagine,  since 
there  is  no  electricity  or  water  in  the  house. 
A  carpenter  told  me  there  was  some  of  the 
prettiest  forest  pine  in  that  house  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  frame  house  now  but  the  old  logs 
are  still  in  it. 

I  believe  I  told  you  Aunt  Bessie  was  selling 
out  everything  .  .  .  and  Daddy  was  quite 
hurt  to  see  his  parents’  furniture  go  that  way. 
However,  she  did  give  him  the  china  closet 
which  is  cherry  with  maple  posts  (one  on  each 
side  from  the  bottom  shelf  to  the  floor) 
which  is  very  pretty.  It  cost  us  $40.00  to 
have  the  thing  refinished  and  made  over.  New 
glass  had  to  be  put  in  and  quite  a  few  places 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  man  who  finished 
it  for  us  said  it  would  bring  a  good  price. 
My  sister  Mary  and  I  bought  the  old  corner 
cupboard  which  we  understand  was  our  Great 
Grandmother  Claywell’s.  We  were  told  it  was 
cherry  but  it  looks  more  like  maple.  The 
finisher  said  it  was  tame  cherry.  Then  after 
Daddy  expressed  himself  frankly,  Aunt  Bessie 
sent  an  old  bureau  (walnut)  to  him  which  is 
the  prettiest  piece  of  all.  I  bought  a  few  picture 
frames  and  an  old  rocker  which  was  more  than 
I  could  afford  but  I  just  couldn’t  stand  to  think 
of  letting  it  all  get  away  without  having  a  little 
something. 

I  know  you  enjoyed  your  two  months  West 
this  past  summer.  I’ve  been  trying  to  talk 
brother  Jack  and  his  wife  into  driving  their  car 
and  taking  us  to  Colorado  this  Spring  but  they 
haven’t  decided  yet.  I’d  love  to  see  some  of  this 
country  and  we  figured  it  wouldn’t  cost  any  of 
us  very  much  if  we  go  together. 

We  started  to  Mount  Airy  the  other  Sunday 
afternoon  to  look  up  Cousin  Sallie  but  Daddy 
said  he  felt  better  walking  than  riding  and  we 
couldn’t  talk  him  into  it.  I  note  from  your 
letter  that  she  is  in  Lake  Wales  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  missed  her  anyway.  We  want 
to  go  down  to  Siloam  too.  I  would  be  glad  to 


try  to  find  someone  at  Siloam  who  could  tell 
us  about  the  family  landmarks  if  there  is  time. 

I  saw  a  picture  of  Cousin  John  (your  nch 
brother)  in  our  copy  of  the  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  men  I 
work  for  read  over  my  shoulder  when  I  was 
copying  the  clippings  out  of  the  old  family 
Bible  that  I  sent  you  and  he  said,  “Miss  Virginia, 
you’re  kin  to  the  Reeves  brothers  in  New  York.” 
He  went  on  to  say  I  should  get  him  to  give 
me  a  job  as  social  worker  in  one  of  his  mills 
(which  I  certainly  couldn’t  do,  haha).  He  is 
quite  a  talker,  a  well-to-do  and  highly  polished 
gentleman,  who  thinks  I  should  be  looking  for 
a  well-to-do  man  to  help  me  with  my  boys. 
I’m  not  interested. 

Here’s  wishing  for  you  and  yours  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Love, 

Virginia  (J.  Swaim) 


January  17,  1952 
Elkin,  N.  C. 

Dear  Lillian: 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  written  to  my  Grand¬ 
mother  by  your  father  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  like.  It  isn’t  very  old  as  you  will  note 
by  the  postmark.  You  need  not  return  it  and 
I  might  find  something  else  of  interest. 

I  know  your  parents  would  be  mighty  proud 
of  your  and  your  brother  John’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  In  the  letter  he  said  he  didn’t  know 
what  John  would  decide  to  do.  He  certainly 
couldn’t  have  done  any  better  as  I  see. 

One  more  comment  and  that  is  all.  I  couldn’t 
help  but  notice  you  write  a  lot  like  your  Dad. 

Love, 

Virginia  (J.  Swaim) 

(It  was  my  writing — dictated  by  my  Dad. 
Lillian)  (below) 

Thursday,  May  1911,  Mt.  Airy,  N.C. 
Dear  Sister  Nancy: 

It  has  been  some  time  since  we  have  heard 
from  you.  But  we  heard  from  you  through 
Lucy  and  Vickey.  We  enjoyed  their  short  visit 
very  much.  Wish  they  could  have  stayed  longer. 
Hope  that  you  all  are  at  least  in  usual  health. 
We  are. 

Lillian  came  home  on  the  noon  train  yester¬ 
day.  She  says  she  passed  her  work  so  far  as 
she  knows. 

We  had  a  letter  from  John  who  is  with 
Charlie  in  Sanford.  He  seems  undecided  as  to 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  He  says  Charlie  wants 
him  to  stay  with  him. 

We  also  heard  from  the  New  Yorkers  yester¬ 
day.  They  expect  to  come  to  see  us  about  the 
first  of  August. 

Jerry  writes  he  had  a  unanimous  call  back  to 
the  church  he  had  last  summer.  He  will  go 
back  and  be  there  until  the  1st  of  August. 
Then  come  home  and  get  ready  to  teach  school 
in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Haynes’  and  Ed’s  folks  are  well.  Sallie 
visited  uptown  a  few  days  ago  and  saw  Mrs. 
Townsend.  She  bought  a  book  she  has  recently 
written.  (Nantahala) 

I  wish  you  could  come  to  see  us  and  spend 
the  summer  with  us.  Lilly  and  the  colored  girl 
could  wait  on  you  nicely  if  you  would  come. 
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Much  love  to  all. 

Aff.  M.  C.  Reeves  /s/ 
(envelope  to: 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Jurney 
Olin,  N.  C. 

Iredell  Co.) 


Elkin,  N.  C. 

April  18,  1952 

Dear  Cousin  Lillian: 

I’m  so  excited  about  your  coming  to  Mt.  Airy 
May  4th,  and  my  getting  to  see  you,  and  I’m 
also  excited  for  you  about  your  trip  to  France 
but  I’ll  bet  you’ve  been  abroad  before.  It  must 
be  wonderful! 

I  imagine  you  are  beginning  to  think  I’m 
not  going  to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  old 
homeplace,  as  to  when  it  was  built,  etc.  I  have 
written  the  Register  of  Deeds  office  in  States¬ 
ville  for  some  information  regarding  this  but  to 
date  have  not  had  a  reply.  However,  since  you 
are  leaving  soon  for  Europe,  I  know  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  assemble  contents  of  the  book 
so  I’ll  try  to  get  this  later. 

Please  don’t  even  think  of  our  coming  by  to 
see  you  in  Jacksonville  June  1st  even  if  you 
will  be  home,  since  we  certainly  plan  and  expect 
to  see  you  in  Mt.  Airy  May  4th.  More  than 
likely  we  will  bypass  Jacksonville  —  I  simply 
couldn’t  think  of  going  to  Florida  and  not  stop¬ 
ping  by  long  enough  to  meet  you. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our  mill  paper 
“The  Chatham  Blanketeer”  of  Tommy  Chat¬ 
ham’s  wedding.  Tommy  is  Miss  Susie’s  youngest 
son. 

I  think  I  shall  write  Aunt  Belle  Jurney  who 
lives  in  Mount  Olive  about  the  dedication  so  if 
she  is  able,  she  might  want  to  come.  I’ll  bet 
she  remembers  your  mother  and  father  well, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  see  you  folks.  I  do 
hope  Daddy  will  be  able  to  go  over  with  us. 

I  know  you  are  indeed  proud  of  your  son, 
Mikie,  who  is  Assistant  Naval  Attache’  at  the 
Embassy  in  Paris.  I  think  that  is  remarkable. 
I  do  hope  and  pray  I  will  live  to  try  to  educate 
my  two  sons  and  see  them  do  well  in  something. 
I’ll  bet  your  children  have  the  best  education 
that  could  be  had,  as  well  as  you  and  all  of 
your  folks. 

I  know  I’ve  rambled  terribly  in  this  letter 
but  will  mail  it  anyhow  since  time  is  running 
out. 

I  shall  look  forward,  with  pleasure,  to  seeing 
you  folks  in  Mount  Airy  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  4th. 

Love, 

Virginia  (J.  Swaim) 

P.  S.  The  thought  just  this  minute  occurred 
to  me  that  possibly  I  could  type  some  of  your 
notes  for  the  book  as  I  believe  you  said  the 
printer  requested  that  you  type  them.  If  you 
care  to  bother  with  bringing  them,  please  do  — 
I’d  love  to  do  that  little  bit  to  help  you.  I  could 
work  on  it  along  while  you  are  in  Europe. 
Think  about  it. 


May  28,  1951 

Dearest  Lillian: 

How  interesting  to  learn  of  our  wealthy  kin! 
I  appreciate  so  much  your  sending  the  clipping 


from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  about  your 
brother.  All  of  us  have  enjoyed  reading  it  and 
I  am  returning  it  herewith.  He  certainly  has 
done  well  and  I  know  you  are  proud  of  him. 

I  believe  I  have  the  rest  of  the  information 
you  need.  I  wrote  Eva  and  received  her  reply 
today  telling  me  that  Uncle  Nat’s  middle  name 
was  Macajah.  Also  I  failed  to  give  you  William’s 
sons’  names  (William  is  Eva’s  oldest  son)  and 
they  are:  John  William  Wilkins  III  (3  yrs.  old) 
and  Kenneth  Douglas  Wilkins  (21  months  old). 
I  believe  that  takes  care  of  the  Nat  Jurney 
family. 

Did  I  tell  you  Eva  wrote  me  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  to  ask  if  we  could  all  meet  at  Uncle  Sam’s? 
Well,  we  met  over  there  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  had  a  most  wonderful  time  together.  Aunt 
Belle  will  be  90  years  old  Christmas  day  and  she 
is  so  active  and  her  mind  is  as  clear  as  a 
whistle.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  her  in  such 
good  condition.  I  doubt  that  we  would  have 
gotten  together  had  it  not  been  for  my  writing 
them  for  some  family  history  after  hearing  from 
you.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  meeting  them. 
They  are  indeed  fine  people. 

I  went  over  to  Uncle  Sam’s  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  to  look  up  some  family  photo’s  and  I  am 
enclosing  what  few  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  in  using.  Uncle  Sam,  of 
course,  would  like  to  have  them  back  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose.  I’m  sorry  we  have  no 
recent  photos  of  any  of  them. 

Uncle  and  Daddy  both  seem  to  think  that 
Uncle  Rufus’  middle  name  was  Wesley. 

On  the  attached  sheet  are  birth  and  marriage 
dates  of  our  immediate  family.  I  do  not  know 
dates  of  marriage  of  our  half  brothers. 

Lillian,  I  am  enclosing  also  the  only  sheet 
Uncle  Sam  seems  to  have  now  of  lessons  Grand¬ 
father  P.  C.  Jurney  took  from  Peter  S.  Ney  on 
which  appears  his  signature  several  times.  He 
had  quite  a  stack  of  the  lessons  but  Aunt  Bessie 
and  I  couldn’t  find  anymore  of  P.  S.  Ney’s 
signatures.  Anyhow  I  hope  you  can  use  one  of 
these  and  Uncle  Sam,  of  course,  would  like  to 
have  this  returned  to  him.  There  was  a  man 
there  last  week  wanting  to  buy  it  but  Uncle 
said  no.  He  did,  however,  sell  this  man  a  cherry 
drop-leaf  table  which  was  a  beautiful  thing  for 
only  $45.00.  I  told  him  to  please  let  me  have 
a  chance  at  something  if  he  decided  to  sell  out 
lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  help  you  what  little 
I  have  and  I  certainly  don’t  want  you  to  feel 
obligated  to  give  me  a  book.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  one  be¬ 
cause  I  know  you  have  put  lots  of  work  into  it 
and  have  done  a  good  job. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Virginia  (J.  Swaim) 


June  28,  1951 

Dear  Lillian: 

This  is  to  let  you  know  Uncle  Sam  died 
Monday,  June  25  and  was  buried  yesterday, 
June  27,  at  Snowcreek.  We  were  called  to  come 
over  Sunday  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  coma 
and  never  did  recognize  us.  He  was  such  a  good 
old  soul  I  think  it  would  be  sinful  to  grieve 
over  his  passing  but  even  though  he  was  old, 
it  stung  when  we  got  word  he  had  passed  away. 
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Poor  old  Daddy  is  pitiful  and  he  is  the  only  one 
leit  of  that  family. 

I’ve  been  out  of  work  all  week  so  I  really 
don’t  have  time  to  write  any  more. 

Sincerely, 

Virginia  J.  Swaim 


Boone,  N.C. 

August  22,  1951. 

Dear  Cousin  Lillian: 

A  letter  written  by  you  last  spring  has,  for 
some  strange  reason,  just  been  found  in  some 
of  my  papers.  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  such 
information  as  I  have. 

Robert  C.  Rivers,  Jr.,  born  November  2,  1899 
in  Boone.  Publisher  of  the  Watauga  Democrat. 
Have  two  children,  Lucinda  Jane  Rivers,  16, 
and  Rachel  Ann  Rivers,  8. 

There  is  one  brother,  James  Claywell  Rivers, 
born  August  10,  1901,  and  who  is  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington.  Former 
newspaper  man  and  Naval  officer  during  last 
war.  He  has  two  children,  Sarah  Rebekah 
Rivers,  Washington,  D.  C.  age  26,  and  Jimmie 
Emeline  Rivers,  Washington,  perhaps  20  years 
old. 

A  sister,  Mrs.  Velma  Rivers  McCoy,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  has  two  daughters,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cole¬ 
man,  Jr.,  Tabor  City,  N.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Velma 
R.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Papa  (Robert  C.  Rivers)  was  born  December 
26,  1861,  and  died  September  17,  1933.  He  was 
publisher  of  the  Watauga  Democrat  for  45  years, 
and  was  postmaster  here  under  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land.  Mother,  whose  ancestry  you  know  died 
May  24,  1924.  She  was  born  in  1862,  I  believe. 
She  was  an  early  day  school  teacher  and  was 
postmaster  in  Boone  during  the  first  term  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Papa  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1929,  and  tremendously 
interested  in  Democratic  party  matters. 

This  is  about  all  the  information  I  can  think 
of  which  might  be  of  value. 

Appreciated  your  letter.  Have  often  heard 
mother  speak  of  “Uncle  Mike”  Reeves.  When 
you  come  to  the  mountains  would  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Bob  Rivers 

Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Sunday,  July  23rd,  1933 

Dearest  Lillie: 

How  I  enjoyed  your  sweet  letter,  and  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  spend  the 
month  of  August!  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  go 
to  “your  home,”  but  it  seems  now  as  if  it 
will  be  impossible. 

I  tried  to  give  up  my  place  when  Mr.  Roger 
was  here,  the  first  of  the  month,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  it.  Said  he  could  “not  take  care  of 
mother  without  my  help.”  He  has  been  so 
good  to  me,  and  I  can  make  more  here  than 
at  anything  else  I  could  do  —  it  is  solid  time, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  ever  going  to 
teach,  again  I  ought  to  be  getting  a  place. 
Mrs.  Paddison  will  probably  not  survive  another 
winter.  She  came  so  near  going  three  times  last 
winter  and  spring. 

Lizzie  McCargo  has  moved  to  Mt.  Airy.  Her 
husband  died  in  the  winter  and  she  moved 


here  to  take  boarders  last  Tuesday.  She  has 
her  mother  and  Wm.  and  a  lady  from  Wilson. 

She  said  “I  wonder  if  I  would  write  to  Lillian 
to  come,  if  she  would  pay  me  a  visit  this  sum¬ 
mer.”  I  wish  you  could  come. 

When  is  Jerry  coming  to  your  home?  I  was 
so  sorry  to  miss  seeing  him  last  summer. 

He  and  Charles  started  up  to  see  me  and  I 
had  gone  on  the  little  4  day  excursion  trip  to 
Summit.  I  was  sick  over  missing  him. 

Let  me  know  when  he  is  coming.  I  do  want 
to  see  all  of  you  so  much,  but  I  see  no  chance 
of  a  vacation.  Perhaps  I  might  get  off  about 
Sept.  1st  for  three  or  four  days  while  Mr.  Roger 
is  here  for  Mrs.  Paddison’s  Birthday. 

Louise  and  Merritt  came  last  Sunday  a  week 
ago.  I  had  gone  to  Greensboro  to  see  Dell  while 
Mr.  Roger  was  here,  went  Friday  night  — 
stayed  till  Monday.  Louise  and  Merritt  came  all 
the  way  up  to  Mt.  Airy,  but  they  came  on  back 
to  Dell’s  and  stayed  from  2  P.M.  until  10. 

They  were  both  looking  well.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  her  since  last  September. 

They  are  with  Merritt’s  parents  this  summer, 
and  will  go  back  to  Fla.  next  fall. 

Winston  was  well  when  I  heard  from  him. 
He  said  he  has  such  a  good  boarding  place. 

Richard  is  in  Honolulu. 

How  I  wish  I  could  go  to  Church  with  you, 
Marshall  and  the  children  this  quiet,  Sabbath 
day! 

Do  you  like  Petersburg?  I  do  hope  so. 

Are  the  schools  good? 

I  like  that  part  of  Virginia. 

I  am  reading  the  most  delightful  book!  James 
Truslaw  Adams’  Epic  of  America.  The  sentence 
structure  is  beautiful,  some  are  perfect  epi¬ 
grams.  It  is  a  book  you  have  to  read  slowly,  and 
as  I  get  to  read  only  a  few  pages  at  a  time, 
I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

I’m  sure  you  and  Marshall  and  Reeves  would 
enjoy  it.  I’m  sure  they  have  it  in  the  Peters¬ 
burg  library.  You  may  have  already  read  it. 

Mary  Franklin,  Aunt  Bettie,  Mrs.  McCargo  and 
the  Haynes  so  often  ask  about  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haynes,  Miss  Carrie  Booker 
(Mrs.  H.  sister)  and  two  of  their  nieces  plan 
to  go  to  Washington  Aug.  8th.  They  will  go 
right  through  Petersburg  for  they  are  going  by 
Raleigh,  Wake  Forest  College  and  Henderson. 

I  told  them  to  stop  by  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Cape  Haynes  is  in  very  poor  health.  Has 
heart  trouble.  He  is  better  than  he  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  though. 

Aunt  Sallie  Fulton  is  not  expected  to  live 
more  than  a  few  days.  She  has  been  quite 
frail  for  a  number  of  years  and  totally  blind. 

Must  close  and  run  to  dinner.  Wish  you  were 
here  to  go  with  me. 

Bless  the  children!  How  I  would  like  to  see 
them,  you  and  Marshall  too. 

Bushels  of  love  for  each  one  of  you. 

Devotedly, 

Sallie 


Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Feb.  11th,  1917 

Dear  Lillian: 

We  received  your  good  letter  a  few  days  ago, 
and  were  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  all  in  usual  health.  I  have  had  some 
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cold  but  I  am  feeling  some  better  now. 

Charlie  came  up  last  night.  He  is  well.  He 
carried  me  to  church  this  morning,  where  we 
heard  a  good  sermon  by  Mr.  Herman. 

We  have  been  having  some  very  cold  weather. 
Yesterday  was  some  warmer,  but  it  looks  as  if 
we  would  have  some  snow  again  this  afternoon. 

I  am  glad  Early  could  arrange  to  make  you  a 
visit.  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  it.  It  was  so  very 
cold  while  he  was  here. 

You  asked  for  information  about  your  great¬ 
grandfather’s  service  in  the  Revolution.  Both 
Grandfather  Early  and  Grandfather  Reeves 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  Grandfather  Early 
volunteered  in  Virginia  and  Grandfather  Reeves 
in  N.  C.  Frank  Lovill  said  that  he  found  Grand¬ 
father  Reeves  name  on  the  Records  in  Raleigh. 
My  father  fought  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
Indian  War.  We  have  no  family  record  farther 
back  than  my  father  and  mother.  Bro.  Dick 
was  a  major  in  the  war  between  the  States. 

Grandfather  Reeves,  (John  D.  Reeves)  was 
stationed  at  Norfolk  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
I  do  not  know  about  his  belonging  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  troops,  but  supposed  he  did. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  to  tell  you  about  my 
grandfathers.  I  did  not  serve  in  the  Confederacy 
myself,  had  pneumonia  and  measles  which  left 
me  too  weak,  but  was  a  member  of  the  home 
guard. 

If  you  will  write  to  Mike  to  see  a  Mr.  Early  a 
lawyer  whom  he  knows  in  New  York  I  think  he 
could  give  you  all  the  information  you  want 
about  the  Earlys. 

Sallie  is  here  and  as  you  will  see,  is  writing 
for  me.  They  are  ail  well  and  send  lots  and 
lots  of  love  to  you  and  Marshall. 

Charlie,  Marvin  and  Myrtle  also  join  me  in 
sending  love  to  you  both. 

Devotedly  yours, 

Papa  (Micajah  Coke  Reeves) 


Pinnacle,  N.  C. 

March  28th,  1917 

My  Dear  Uncle  (Micajah  Coke  Reeves) 

Your  very  welcome  letter  was  received  today 
was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  all.  We  were  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  some  time  ago  that  you 
had  sold  out  and  were  going  away,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  for  the  best,  and  hope  you  will  be 
pleased  with  your  new  home,  (to  Lemon 
Springs) 

We  are  only  tolerably  well  able  to  be  around. 
I  should  have  gone  back  to  your  house  and  also 
to  see  Cousin  Sallie,  when  I  left  Mt.  Airy  last 
fall,  but  I  was  sick  and  had  taken  cold  and  was 
not  well  for  some  time,  so  I  failed  to  write  you 
all  and  tell  you  I  had  a  nice  time  all  around. 
I  must  tell  you  the  sad  news  of  brother  Cade’s 
death.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  at 
his  home  in  Denver,  Col.  Had  been  sick  about 
two  months.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Sister  Sarah.  She  tells  me  her  Son  Rufus 
Jenkins  died  three  weeks  ago.  That  makes  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  she  has  lost.  She  has 
had  a  world  of  trouble  and  is  now  very  feeble. 

I  was  at  Siloam  a  week  ago.  All  were  well 
there  and  Cousin  Babe  has  moved  into  his  new 
house.  It  is  a  really  elegant  mansion.  Bud  will 
start  to  Canada  next  week  I  think,  to  look 
at  the  country.  Think  if  he  likes  he  will  move 
there. 


Now  about  our  Grandmother  Reeves.  I  have 
always  been  told  she  was  Elizabeth  Elwell*  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  to  Grandfather.  Lucy  Stimpson 
had  the  old  book  with  the  records  in  it.  I  read 
it  and  examined  the  records  when  I  was  there. 
In  the  book  is  this  inscription,  Elizabeth  Elwell*, 
her  book.  There  were  several  names  and  ages 
besides  hers,  among  them  was  Edwin  Jones.  I 
suppose  she  left  the  book  with  Sam  as  well. 
I  think  her  mother  must  have  kept  and  pre¬ 
served  the  book.  As  I  recollect  it,  it  is  a  history 
and  ritual  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  a  bible.  I  was  sorry  that 
Lucy  had  to  go  and  yet  I  did  not  feel  like 
we  should  grieve  over  her  death,  as  she  was 
such  a  sufferer.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  any 
one  suffer  more  than  she  did  and  live  the  last 
time  I  saw  her. 

We  would  like  so  much  to  come  to  see  you  at 
Cousin  Sallies  before  you  leave  there  but  the 
roads  are  so  awful  bad  to  get  to  the  station. 
Seems  like  we  never  are  to  have  firm  roads 
soon,  but  I  suppose  all  things  have  an  end  and 
maybe  the  rain  will  after  awhile.  We  may  come 
down  east  this  Spring  or  Summer  as  we  have 
been  planning  a  trip  down  there  for  some  time. 
Tell  Cousin  Sallie  I  do  want  to  come  to  see  her 
very  much.  Newt  is  not  in  good  health  and 
can’t  get  out  in  bad  weather  so  we  will  have 
to  postpone  our  excursions  until  warm  weather. 
I  have  heard  from  you  all  once  in  a  while  thru 
Cousin  Ed.  Have  had  one  letter  from  Cousin 
Lillian  since  I  saw  you.  Please  let  me  hear  from 
you  and  how  you  get  along  on  your  move. 

My  best  love  to  you  and  all  the  rest  including 
Cousin  Sallie  and  family. 

Newt  makes  me  do  the  writing  and  says  he 
was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Sends  love  to  all. 

Lovingly  Your  Niece 
Mary  Rebecca  Freeman  Marion  /s/ 
(Mrs.  Newton  Marion) 
(Cou.  Bee.) 


Army  and  Navy  Club 
Washington,  D.C. 

May  29,  ’47 

Mr.  Robert  Early  Reeves**, 

The  Clearing, 

Summit,  N.  J. 

My  dear  Mr.  Reeves: 

I  have  for  some  years  been  interested  in 
tracing  the  history  of  my  great-great-grand¬ 
father,  Edward  Reeves,  who  went  to  Bladen 
County,  N.  C.  prior  to  1750,  married  there,  and 
died  there  in  1826  at  the  age  of  105  years.  He 
received  a  number  of  land  grants  in  Bladen 
County  running  from  1750  down  to  1810.  Robert 
Reeves,  of  no  known  connection,  received  a 
grant  there  in  1742.  I  have  also  noted  grants 
of  1739  in  Edgecombe  County,  400  acres  to 
William  Reeves  and  400  acres  to  Dr.  William 
Reeves,  and  one  of  1742  of  128  acres  to  William 
Reeves:  and  one  of  1744  of  300  acres  in  nearby 
Craven  County  to  Robert  Reeves. 

Edward  Reeves  seems  to  have  gone  to  Bladen 
County  from  the  Tar  River  section.  He  may 
have  been  a  brother  of  George  Reeves,  born 
1704,  who  went  about  1725  from  the  nearby 
Neuse  River  section  to  south-western  Virginia. 


♦She  means  Elizabeth  Early. 

**He  means  Richard  Early  Reeves. 
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He  seems  to  have  had  a  brother  or  other  near 
relative  named  John;  and  no  doubt  other 
brothers.  His  sons  were  Jeremiah  Prothero,  the 
eldest,  born  about  1769,  William,  Robert,  Ed¬ 
ward  Prothero  (my  great-grandfather),  Evean, 
James,  Thompson  and  David.  Family  tradition 
suggests  that  his  father  may  have  come  from 
south-western  England,  possibly  Dorsetshire, 
about  1685. 

I  was  accordingly  much  interested  to  read 
in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  the  account  of  your 
descent  from  William  Reeves  of  Edgecombe 
County,  N.  C.,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  latter. 
Could  it  be  that  my  ancestor,  Edward  Reeves, 
fits  into  this  picture?  I  would  appreciate  a 
reply  from  you  or  other  member  of  your  family 
familiar  with  the  Family  history. 

I  am  a  retired  colonel  of  the  Regular  Army, 
born  in  1876  in  Tennessee. 

Very  truly, 

Le  Roy  Reeves 


Dear  Lillian: 

I  have  written  Col.  Reeves  that  you  would  help 
him  if  you  could.  I  think  he  must  be  a  very 
nice  Reeves  and  would  appreciate  any  help  you 
could  give.  I  cannot  help  him  —  hope  all  are 
well. 

Susie 


311  E.  University  Street 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas 
Feb.  19,  1952 

Mr.  J.  M.  Reeves, 

Columbus,  Georgia. 

Dear  Mr.  Reeves: 

Someone  sent  me  a  clipping  with  a  write  up 
of  your  centennial  celebration,  and  your  pic¬ 
ture.  Now  I  am  interested  in  all  of  the  Reeves 
name,  and  I  am  taking  a  chance  that  you  may 
feel  the  same  way.  Once,  down  in  Okla.  I  met  a 
young  man,  a  teacher  at  Harvard,  and  his  name 
was  Edward  Reeves.  That  was  the  name  of  my 
first  ancestor  that  we  have  a  history  of  —  my 
great-great  grandfather. 

So  I  asked  this  man,  “Did  you  have  an  Uncle 
George?”  He  did.  His  great-uncle  George  was 
also  my  great  uncle  George  Reeves,  who  helped 
found  the  town  of  Munday,  Texas.  Ed’s  father 
was  a  half  first  cousin  of  my  father,  whose 
Father,  David,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Then  I  kept  hearing  the  name  of  a  Federal 
Judge  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Finally  I  wrote  to 
him.  He  said  he  had  been  told  he  looked  like 
the  Reeves  people  of  Texas.  And  that  I  gave 
an  accurate  picture  of  his  people  when  I  des¬ 
cribed  my  own. 

My  great-great  grandfather  lived  and  died 
in  N.  C.  But  some  of  his  children  settled  in 
Ky.  and  also  Ala.  and  N.  C.  My  Great  Grand¬ 
father  was  Edward  2nd.  Many  of  his  children 
went  to  Texas.  The  older  children  lived  in 
Tenn. 

So  I  am  wondering  if  you  had  an  Uncle 
George,  and  if  Edward  is  a  family  name  with 
you.  My  father  was  James  M.  Reeves  and  he 
had  a  brother  John. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Myra  Reeves  Hardin 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hardin 

You  look  like  my  cousin,  and  also  one  of 
my  uncles. 


Summit,  N.  J. 

March  10,  1952 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hardin 

311  E.  University  Street 

Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas 

Dear  Mrs.  Hardin: 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  awaited  my  return 
from  a  vacation  in  Florida  and,  of  course,  I  am 
quite  interested  in  the  Reeves’  family  history 
as  my  sister,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Wyatt  of  1805  Osceola 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida  is  at  the  present 
time  getting  material  together  for  a  volume  on 
the  Reeves’  family.  I  am  sending  your  letter 
on  to  her  and  she,  undoubtedly,  will  want  to 
contact  you  with  reference  to  family  matters. 

I  grew  up  in  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  little 
place  called  Siloam.  My  Father  was  Micajah 
Coke  Reeves,  but  I  do  not  recall  an  Uncle 
George.  However,  the  fact  that  your  family 
came  from  western  North  Carolina  is  very  in¬ 
dicative  of  some  relationship. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  with 
kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

John  Mercer  Reeves 


Note: 

A  George  Reeves  lived  up  in  Wilkes  Co.  on 
Roaring  River.  He  would  spend  the  night  at 
Siloam  on  his  way  to  Winston  Salem.  They 
(Richard  E.  and  Micajah  Coke  Reeves)  did  not 
know  quite  the  kinship  but  claimed  there  was 
some. 

Miss  Ella  Greenwood  (Mrs.  F.  B.  Holcomb, 
Mt.  Airy)  said  her  niece  or  nephew  married 
into  that  family  and  she  spoke  of  what  fine 
poeple  they  were. 

S.  R.  McK. 

311  E.  University  Street 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas 
May  1,  1952 

Dear  Mrs.  Wyatt, 

Your  interesting  letter  came  almost  two  weeks 
ago,  and  I  meant  to  write  before  this.  But  the 
week  end  your  letter  came,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  came  to  make  a  visit,  and  other 
things  came  up  after  they  left.  Now  we  are 
planning  a  week  end  trip  and  I  want  to  write 
you  before  another  week  slips  away. 

I  had  a  nice  letter  from  your  brother  in 
answer  to  mine,  and  he  told  me  he  was  sending 
my  letter  on  to  you. 

If  you  can  use  any  information  in  my  letter, 
it  is  all  right  with  me. 

My  cousin,  Col.  Le  Roy  Reeves  worked  on 
family  history  off  and  on  for  over  forty  years. 
Last  winter  he  published  his  book,  ANCESTRAL 
SKETCHES.  He  sent  me  a  copy  and  my 
daughter  bought  one.  So  I  immediately  turned 
to  it  when  I  read  your  letter,  and  on  page  55 
I  found  “Lt.  John  Durdon  Reeves,  born  about 
1759.”  Of  Halifax,  N.  C.  I  gathered  he  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Ryves.  I  believe  he  said 
that  William  Reeves  was  a  son  of  John  Ryves 
and  Lt.  John  was  his  descendent.  Le  Roy  ec’ves 
a  good  deal  of  this  family  history.  So  there 
was  your  ancestor!  Though  he  spelled  Durdon 
with  an  o  and  you  used  an  a.  It  has  to  be 
the  same  man. 
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But  I  fail  to  find  that  he  succeeded  in  con¬ 
necting  your  ancestors  and  mine  for  sure. 
But,  while  I  am  greatly  interested  in  ancestors 
and  relatives,  I  get  lost  among  all  this  some¬ 
times.  It  seems  your  ancestors  spelled  the 
name.  Rives,  Reve,  Ryve  and  Ryves.  And  that 
they  were  English. 

This  information  is  taken  from  Le  Roy’s  book. 

If  you  would  like  this  book,  you  can  order 
it  for  $4.50.  ANCESTRAL  SKETCHES,  and 
from,  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
One  of  this  family  was  born  about  1490. 

I  enjoy  this  book  a  lot,  for  it  has  all  my 
family  lines,  at  least  in  part.  Reeves  and  De- 
Vault  on  my  father’s  side,  and  on  my  mother’s 
the  Easley  line  back  for  many  generations,  my 
maternal  grandmother  was  an  Easley,  and  her 
husband,  Edmund  Gaines  joins  the  Easley  line 
farther  back. 

My  mother  had  a  cousin  who  spent  her  life 
working  on  family  records.  She  intended  to 
have  it  published,  but  when  up  in  eighty  she 
was  still  working  on  it.  Had  a  room  full  of 
papers.  When  she  was  83  she  gave  me  many 
of  my  mother’s  lines  and  these  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  ones  in  Le  Roy’s  book.  When  this 
old  cousin  died,  her  children  burned  all  this 
priceless  information.  I  once  heard  her  say 
she  had  taken  some  of  it  back  to  royalty. 

My  daughter  is  working  on  something  much 
like  you  are.  What  she  wants  most  of  all  is  the 
intimate  little  happenings  and  personal  hap¬ 
penings.  I  have  written  for  her  all  I  know 
about  my  grandparents.  And  now  she  is  beg¬ 
ging  me  to  write  about  my  parents  and  my 
husband’s  parents.  She  is  making  her  collection 
into  three  copies,  one  for  herself  and  one  for 
each  of  her  brothers.  Willie  is  a  little  young 
to  be  interested  in  these  things,  for  she  is  only 
28.  I  wish  I  had  been  interested  when  I  was 
her  age.  So  much  information  has  gotten  away 
from  me,  now  that  the  older  people  are  gone. 

I  also  started  my  daughter  on  another  proj¬ 
ect.  Ever  since  she  married  she  has  written  us 
from  once  to  three  or  more  times  a  week.  Of 
course  these  letters  contained  a  complete  history 
of  her  children.  So  I  suggested  she  copy  all 
that  she  had  written  about  the  children  and 
get  it  together.  This  she  did,  and  there  will 
be  three  children  at  least,  that  will  have  a 
history  of  their  childhood  from  the  cradle  on. 

My  husband’s  ancestors  used  to  spell  their 
name  with  an  e  and  then  they  changed  it  to 
an  1.  I  get  sort  of  tired  of  being  called  HARD¬ 
ING,  but  have  heard  it  so  much  that  I  answer 
to  the  name  with  little  protest.  My  husband 
thinks  his  great-grandfather  came  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Could  you  give  me  your  line  back  to  Lt. 
John  D.  Reeves?  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  could 
find  them  among  the  ones  listed  in  Ancestral 
Sketches. 

If  you  and  I  are  related,  and  I  think  we  are, 
it  was  a  long  way  back.  But  the  Reeves  fea¬ 
tures  still  seem  to  come  out  and  dominate 
and  your  brother  has  eyes  like  my  Uncle,  G.  A. 
Reeves,  and  also  he  looks  much  like  a  brother 
of  Col.  Le  Roy  Reeves.  The  Reeves  men  for 
the  most  part  are  big  and  very  strong.  My 
son  Lynn  is  all  Reeves  in  looks.  He  is  25. 
Milton  is  19 — and  Uncle  Sam  is  probably  just 
one  jump  behind  him.  He  is  in  Centenary 


College  at  Shreveport,  La. 

But  if  I  get  started  on  what  I  think  about 
this  “Police  Action”  and  all  the  rest  of  lt, 
I  will  just  keep  writing!  As  for  me,  I  have 
no  boy  for  foreign  wars. 

I  stopped  here  to  listen  to  addresses  by  Kee- 
fauver,  Harnman,  Kerr,  Stassen,  Warren,  and 
Eisenhower’s  representative.  I  am  filled  with 
disgust — but  I  will  leave  it  to  your  imagination 
what  I  didn’t  like! 

It  is  late  and  I  am  getting  sleepy  and  this 
letter  is  probably  a  mess.  My  children  laugh 
at  me  sometimes,  but  I  tell  them  they  had 
typing  and  I  never  did.  But  they  don’t  laugh 
at  my  speed  considering  I  “Discover  them  and 
land  on  them.” 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Myra  R.  Hardin 
(Mrs.  J.  M.  Hardin) 


Elkin,  N.C. 

May  6,  1952 

Dear  Sallie : 

It  was  a  joy  to  be  present  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Reeves  Y.M.C.A.  Community  Center  and 
to  see  too  briefly  you,  Lillian,  Marvin  and  John 
and  to  meet  the  in-laws.  It  is  an  esteemed 
honor  to  have  always  been  able  to  claim  the 
Reeves’  as  our  friends.  Rich  or  poor,  in  pros¬ 
perity  or  adversity,  they  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

I  know  Jacksonville  is  a  city  and  that  Lillian 
and  her  family  have  their  own  circle,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  if  she  will  contact  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Lee  B.  Jones,  Sr.,  who  lives  at  924  Post 
Street.  She  was  Ella  Ashburn,  eldest  daughter 
of  Aunt  Anna  and  Uncle  Wick.  I  visited  her 
April,  1947  and  experienced  just  about  the  best 
time  of  my  life.  She  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  in  Jacksonville  and  a  daughter  in 
New  Port  News,  Virginia  and  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  She  is  85  years  old  and  sweet  as 
can  be.  Her  maiden  daughter  Lewella  (55)  and 
a  married  daughter,  Fay  (65)  and  her  husband 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Blois,  Sr.  reside  with  her.  Cousin 
Ella  and  Lewella  have  promised  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  us  but  so  far  nave  not  done  so. 
Mama  is  particularly  anxious  to  see  her  and 
frequently  asks,  “When  is  Ella  coming?” 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  Mr.  Mike  and  Aunt 
Anna  were  somewhat  interested  in  each  other 
during  his  20’s  and  her  early  teens. 

I  hope  you  saw  your  Cousin  Will  Jurney  and 
his  daughters.  Also  Dr.  Jurney’s  widow  and 
her  daughter,  Helen. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Ella  for  sometime 
but  assume  she  is  well.  She  and  her  family 
are  Presbyterians. 

Do  wish  you  would  come  to  see  us. 

Sincerely, 

Jasper 

J.  S.  Atkinson 


Oct.  23,  1927 

Dear  Mike,  and  Jerry, 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  get  your  letters,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  fine  grades.  I  am 
sending  you  a  little  present  congratulatory.  Tell 
your  Mother  to  divide  it  in  proportion  to  good 
grades.  I  am  glad  you  saw  Lindberg.  Yes,  I 
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think  he  is  a  hero,  too.  Some  time  ago,  before 
he  was  famous,  he  spent  about  ten  days  in  Ful¬ 
ton,  with  his  plane,  giving  exhibition  flights  and 
taking  up  passengers, — so  I  am  told  by  a  restau¬ 
rant  keeper  down  town — who  sings  in  the  Church 
choir,  and  shouldn’t  tell  stories.  He  said  that 
Lindberg  took  his  meals  at  his  restaurant  and 
was  always  “a  well-behaved  young  feller.”  So 
being  brave,  hard-working,  and  well-behaved 
makes  him  a  hero.  Being  famous  doesn’t  make 
him  a  hero,  it  is  not  the  newspapers  nor  ,the 
crowds  of  admirers  that  makes  him  a  hero. 
It  is  the  fact  that  he  is  very  brave,  very 
sensible,  very  hard-working,  and  very  good. 
So  you  can  each  be  a  hero  at  school,  and 
everywhere, — and  after  a  while  the  newspapers 
will  talk  about  you  (if  you  want  them  to)  and 
you  will  have  crowds  of  admirers.  But  that 
is  incidental;  it  is  being  good  and  hard¬ 
working  and  sensible  and  brave  whether  any¬ 
one  knows  it  or  not  that  makes  heroes.  And 
I  believe — I  am  certain  as  anything — that  there 
are  two  young  heroes  going  from  your  house  to 
school  every  day — and  one  is  named  Mike!  and 
another  one  is  named  Jerry!  And  a  long  time 
from  now,  when  you  both  are  famous,  some¬ 
body  at  Chester  will  say,  “Oh,  yes,  I  knew  those 
heroes  when  they  were  boys;  they  were  the 
Presbyterian  minister’s  sons,  and  they  were 
brave  fellows,  and  sensible,  and  hard-working, 
and  good,  a  long  time  before  they  were  fa¬ 
mous!”  And  then  the  papers  will  have  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wyatt’s  picture  in  it,  and  oh,  yes,  the 
heroes’  Mother,  and  sure  enough,  the  beautiful 
and  true  Miss  Barbara  Wyatt,  descendant  also 
of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  and  of  Princess  Pochontas 
and  sister  of  the  young  heros  who  were  always 
good,  sensible,  and  fun-loving,  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  and  brave,  and  true!  And  I  probably  won’t 
think  any  more  of  them  when  they  are  famous 
than  I  do  now,  because  I  don’t  see  how  I  could 
think  any  more  of  them  than  I  do  now!  So, 
hurrah  for  the  young  heroes  on  the  way  to 
school,  and  for  Barbara  who  is  just  as  nice 
as  they  are! 

My  love  to  you  all. 

Ever  yours 

/s/  J.  B.  Reeves 


Nov.  17,  1930 

Dear  Jerry, 

Thank  you  for  that  fine  letter.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  all  on  winning  the  prizes.  I  wish 
I  could  have  gone  with  you  to  the  fair. 

A  student  told  me  this  poem  awhile  ago: 
Benny  had  a  little  fit, 

His  Mother  did  not  care  a  bit; 

In  fact  she  rather  laughed  at  it 
Because  it  was  a  Benny-fit. 

How’s  school?  You  &  Mikie  send  me  those 
grades.  I  may  come  home  Christmas. 


Love  to  you  all.  Tell  your  Mother  I  will  write 
her  soon. 

Ever  yours 

/s/  J.  B.  Reeves 


Aug.  1932 

Dear  Jerry — 

Here  is  this  blank  piece  of  paper  on  my  desk — 
so  I  will  write  you  on  it.  Old  Procrastination 
would  say,  “Wait  &  get  some  more  paper.  To¬ 
morrow  will  do  as  well.”  But  I  say,  “No,  I  am 
going  to  write  right  now!” 

But  old  Procrastination  says  “Can  you  write 
right  right  now?” 

“Right!”  say  I,  “All  right.” 

“All  right”  says  old  Procrastination  “You  have 
written  half  the  blank  page  and  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  anything  yet.” 

“Well,  good  night!”  say  I,  “If  I  write  one 
page  right  now  it  will  be  all  right  with  Jerry 
the  boatwright.” 

Enjoy  your  vacation.  Forget  your  books  for 
the  time  being. 

Yours 

/s/  J.  B.  R. 


Aug.  21,  1933 

Dear  Mike, 

What  are  you  all  doing  this  afternoon? 
Wouldn’t  I  give  a  lot  if  I  could  just  run  in  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  you! 

I  have  been  very  busy  today  trying  to  get 
some  students  who  have  come  here  without 
much  money  to  go  on,  placed  in  some  sort  of 
self  help  position.  One  freshman  two  years  ago 
brought  two  cows  in  a  truck;  he  asked  the  col¬ 
lege  to  let  him  keep  them  in  a  shed  on  the 
athletic  field  and  let  them  graze  on  some  college 
grounds.  He  sold  the  milk  &  paid  his  way 
through  his  freshman  &  sophomore  years.  In 
June  he  sold  those  two  cows  and  paid  all  he 
owed.  Now  he  has  bought  on  credit  two  fresh 
cows  &  is  bringing  them  when  college  opens,  & 
expects  to  pay  his  way  through  two  more  years 
of  college.  Isn’t  that  enterprising?  I  knew  a 
lad  at  Yale  who  had  a  contract  with  an  under¬ 
taker  to  furnish  himself  and  five  other  men  as 
pallbearers.  (Undertakers  at  New  Haven  furnish 
the  pallbearers)  One  man  here  is  promoting  a 
series  of  shows  and  lectures.  He  has  contracts 
with  the  entertainers  to  advertise  and  sell  the 
tickets  and  furnish  the  hall  and  to  divide  the 
receipts. 

I  have  been  travelling  all  around  over  the 
Northern  part  of  the  state.  I  spent  two  days  at 
St.  Louis  last  week. 

I  wish  I  could  see  you  all. 

Write  soon.  My  love  to  you  all. 

Ever  yours 

/s/  J.  B.  Reeves 

I  saved  you  some  stamps 
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AND  ALLIED  FAMILIES 


CHAPTER  I. 

BACKGROUND 


Introductory  Letters 

Dearest  Lillian: 

Are  you  interested  in  the  history  of 
your  mother’s  family?  If  so,  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  one  that  brother  Ed. 
made  several  years  before  his  death;  he  is 
using  all  available  material,  Aunt  Emma 
helping  him  so  far  as  she  could. 

As  you  see  the  “history”  is  incomplete, 
changes,  some  of  them  heart-breaking, 
have  taken  place.  This  copy  I  have  made 
for  you.  You  may  supply  the  dates  of 
your  own  family  as  you  see  fit.  I  enjoyed 
doing  this  for  you,  but  I  couldn’t  remem¬ 
ber. 

I  think  we  are  proud  of  our  ancestry. 
Our  grandparents  did  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work — rearing  a  wonderful  family — 
far  off  the  “beaten  path”  way  down  in 
Brunswick  County.  .  . 

Since  I’ve  been  in  Raleigh  I’ve  been 
“up  home”  near  Henderson.  Was  snow 
bound  twice  and  really  liked  it,  for  all 
was  warm  and  cozy,  and  folks  were  kind. 
Since  then  I’ve  been  to  Greensboro  too, 
Visiting  Catherine  Johnson  Liggett,  one 
of  sister  Clara’s  daughters.  Parts  of 
W.C.U.N.C.  and  West  Market  Church 
were  the  most  familiar  points  of  interest. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  worship  again  in 
that  church;  I  could  not  but  close  my 
eyes  and  think  back  on  the  years  1901- 
1904,  when  I  was  a  fresh  young  woman 
and  not  the  poor  ill-walking,  but  God  has 
been  very  good  and  I  am  thankful. 

I  know  you  are  too  busy  now  with  your 
extra  Easter  activities,  but  when  you  have 
time  over  the  “history.”  S.  C.  is  closely 
connected  with  us.  I  shall  be  near  in 
Rosehill  till  July — then  I  plan  to  go  to 
Detroit  with  Edward  and  Gladys.  Much 
love  and  every  good  wish  for  you  and 
yours, 

Mattie  (Taylor  Gill) 

220  N.  Bloodworth 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  24,  1948 


CHRISTMAS  CARD,  1948 
I  received  your  notes,  Lillian,  and  was 
so  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  written 


to  Mercy,  Annie  Leah,  Jessie,  Alice,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  give  the  correct  dates  of  their 
families.  I  could  not  recall  the  different 
birthdays  and  where  they  are  now  living, 
those  who  are  married  and  quite  a  few 
are. 

There  have  been  two  marriages — Mills 
and  Jack  Taylor.  A  new  baby  Mills,  and 
one  death.  Armistead,  Uncle  Bascomb’s 
youngest  son,  recently  died  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  was  buried  there.  Annie  Leah 
is  the  only  one  left  of  her  immediate 
family.  She’s  a  grand  little  woman.  Two 
of  her  daughters  are  married  but  I  don’t 
know  to  whom.  She  will  tell  us.  As  soon 
as  I  hear  from  them  I  will  send  the  in¬ 
formation  to  you. 

Now  Lillian  you  are  doing  one  grand 
piece  of  work,  but  don’t  let  it  get  you 
down.  There  is  time  yet.  I  don’t  recall 
the  paper  that  you  mentioned.  I  have 
recently  gotten  Col.  Ashe’s  history,  2 
volumes,  from  State  Library  Com.  in 
Raleigh.  Then  I  will  get  Col.  Waddell’s. 
You  mentioned  Sabina  Goodman.  Both 
names  are  familiar.  Allison  Goodman  was 
Grandmother’s  first  cousin. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Wyatt’s 
health.  Give  her  my  love  and  all  good 
wishes.  You  take  such  lovely  care  of  her. 
And  I  know  she  loves  you  and  appreciates 
you. 

Wish  I  could  express  my  love  and  ap¬ 
preciation  in  a  worthwhile  way.  You  have 
done  so  much  for  me. 

Love  again,  always,  Mattie 
Clara  Evelyn  joins  me  in  love  to  you. 


C.  Ed.  Taylor 
Attorney  at  Law 
Southport,  N.  C. 

Feby  11  -  1938 

Dear  Cousin  Lillian :- 

Just  one  month  ago  you  wrote  to  me, 
and  among  other  pleasant  things  referred 
to  family  history  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested.  My!  How  time  flies  with  a  busy 
person! 

You  have  more  family  history  of  the 
Mercer  family  now  than  I  have,  though 
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I  enclose  copy  of  some  notes  I  made  some 
three  years  ago,  just  to  show  you  that  I, 
too,  am  interested  in  the  Mercer  family. 

Thank  you  for  your  diagram  showing 
what  you  have  of  the  Mercer  family  and 
also  of  the  Reeves  family.  I  observe  the 
latter  is  quite  extended. 

The  Mercers  came  from  Virginia  to 
Robeson  County,  N.  C.,  and  so  far  as  I 
see  from  the  county  records,  Redmon  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  Taylor,  were  the  first 
to  Brunswick  County.  They  located  near 
what  is  now  Bolivia.  I  have  considered 
Redmon,  whom  I  heard  “Grand-Ma” 
Mercer  say  she  remembered  seeing  when 
she  was  a  girl,  as  being  the  original  here 
to  Brunswick. 

Sometime  I  hope  to  get  up  record 
evidence  and  make  notes  of  some  on  this 
Gause — Evans — Mercer  line,  for  our 
county  records  of  deeds  and  wills  are 
reliable  sources. 

Now,  as  to  the  Galloways.  Plenty  of 
them  here  years  ago,  and  the  line  goes 
back  to  the  early  history  of  our  county 
(1764).  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  I  can  help 
you  if  you  will  let  me  know.  Today  I 
mailed  a  book  “Charles  Betts  Galloway” 
by  William  Larkin  Duren,  a  present  to 
Cousin  Sally,  from  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Gal¬ 
loway,  2015  Belmont  Road  N.  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C.  (Oct.  1936)  who  sent  to  me 
several  copies  for  distribution.  I  now 
enclose  a  letter  from  him  which  you  will 
please  return  when  it  has  served  its 
purpose. 

As  to  the  old  Galloway  home  place,  let 
me  say  there  are  several  that  may  be  so 
named,  and  you  can  buy  here  now  at  a 
reasonable  price,  generally  speaking. 
Nothing  could  please  us  here  more  than 
for  you  and  Cousin  Sally  to  have  a  home 
here.  It  is  a  very  desirable  place  to  live,  I 
assure  you,  even  though  it  is  small  and  of 
little  importance  as  measures  go  now-a- 
days,  with  little  business  done,  and  mostly 
made  up  now  of  persons  engaged  on  the 
water  (fishing  pursuits,  etc.) 

Well,  Charlie  and  Susanne  were  here  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  last  summer  the 
Reeves  actually  came  down  from  Sanford 
in  two  instalments  and  favored  me  with 
visits.  My  folks  were  all  in  the  mountains 
at  the  time,  but  we  had  a  great  time  to¬ 
gether  for  a  short  time. 

Have  seen  little  of  my  Winnabow 
(Town  Creek)  folks  here  lately.  Jessie  and 


I  went  to  see  Aunt  Emma  and  Mercer 
Taylor  a  few  weeks  ago.  Aunt  Emma  is 
wonderful. 

Jessie  and  Edward  (my  only  boy)  are 
here  alone  with  me  now.  Edward  is  a 
senior  now  in  high  school.  Elizabeth,  my 
oldest,  teaches  in  Charlotte.  Margaret, 
the  second,  is  married,  lives  here,  married 
James  M.  Harper,  newspaper  editor.  An¬ 
na,  the  youngest  girl,  is  at  Greensboro 
College  (second  year). 

How  I  would  like  to  see  you!  Come 
down.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cotton,  Supt.  of 
Mails,  Petersburg,  is  a  friend  of  ours. 
Call  him  up.  He  came  from  Southport. 
Last  spring  he  came  here  on  his  vacation 
with  one  of  the  men  in  the  office  there 
with  him,  and  we  had  some  good  trips 
around  here  and  to  Myrtle  Beach. 

My  love  to  you  all.  Write,  and  I  will 
get  up  information  soon  as  I  can. 

Truly, 

C.  Ed.  Taylor  /s/ 


Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

June  17,  1932 

Mrs.  W.  D.  McCaig 
1711  Princess  St. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  McCaig: 

I  have  your  letter  .  .  .  and  I  believe  if 
you  will  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  R.  C. 
Mercer  of  Wilmington,  who  according  to 
his  information,  is  a  great  grandson  of 
Redmond  Mercer  of  Robeson  Co. 

There  is  a  will  of  Solomon  Mercer 
recorded  in  Robeson  Co.  dated  1788.  He 
names  Sarah  (wife)  and  children:  Solo¬ 
mon,  Christopher,  Biggs,  Uthaney,  Taylor, 
Sarah  Campbell,  Nancy  Glover,  Con¬ 
stance.  Older  Solomon  died  in  1788,  and 
1790  census  gives  the  younger  Solomon 
living  in  Robeson  Co. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  ancestor 
fought  in  the  Revolution  but  like  mine 
was  a  Tory,  and  in  searching  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  records  in  Raleigh  do  not  recall 
seeing  Solomon  in  the  Continental  army. 
I  believe  that  if  you  go  to  Robeson  Co. 
and  search  the  wills,  marriage  records 
and  deeds,  etc.  you  will  find  that  your 
great  grandfather  Redmond  was  a  son 
or  grandson  of  the  younger  Solomon. 

My  great  great  grandfather  was  Noah 
Mercer  (Messer)  originally  from  Bladen 
Co.,  later  of  Craven  and  Jones  Co.  I  also 
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Plate  XIII 


Plates  XIII  and  XIV  are  from  copybook  of  P.  C.  Jurney.  Tutor,  Peter  S.  Ney,  formerly  of  France. 


Plate  XIV 


Hannah  Reeves 
ca.  1798-1886 

(Unmarried) 


Front — Adam  Marion  ca.  1801-,  and  wife, 
Sally  Locke  Reeves  1794-;  back — daughter,  Mary 
Jane  Marion  Speas  1849-1942. 


Bishop  John  Early 
1786-1873 


Elizabeth  G.  Reeves 
1  820-1880 

(Wife  of  William  R.  Lovill) 


William  R.  Lovill 
-1908 


Plate  XV 


Peter  Claywell  Jurney,  II 
1 875-195 1 


THE  BACON-JURNEY  HOMEPLACE,  Olin,  N.C. 


Standing  1.  to 
Jurney  Rivers, 
Children  seated 


r. — Samuel  Robert  Jurney,  Molly  Bradley 
Belle  Sabiston  Jurney.  Seated:  Mrs.  Peter 
in  the  foreground  are  Velma  Rivers,  and 


(his  first  wife),  Lillian 
Claywell  Jurney,  and 
Nat  and  Eva  Jurney. 


Victoria  Rich,  Sallie 
Mary  Reeves  Jurney. 


Plati  XVI 


Samuel  Robert  Jurney 
1863-1951 


William  Reeves  Jurney 


Edwin  E.  Jurney 
1  858-1  878  (?) 


1871-1954 


Lucy  Farthing 

(First  wife  of  William 
R.  Jurney) 


Lucy  Jurney  1850-1917 


Lillian  Victoria  Jurney 


(Wife  of  Theophilus 
Stimson) 


1867-1941 

(Wife  of  Benjamin  F.  Rich) 


Plate  XVII 


Rev.  Nathaniel  Micajah  Jurney  1848-1904,  and  wife,  Belle 
Sabiston  Jurney  1  866- 


Rufus  Wesley  Jurney  1844-1902,  and  wife,  Mary  Reeves 
Jurney  with  daughter,  Mary  and  son,  Early. 


ADAM  MARION  HOMEPLACE,  Surry  County,  N.C. 
(Now  belongs  to  Lola  Marion  Baker) 


Plate  XVIII 


Dr.  John  Durdan  Marion 
1833-1920 


Richard  Elwell  Marion  ca.  1  82  5-1  91  6 
and  wife,- Margaret  Elizabeth  Hauser  1827-1914 


Mary  Lily  (Mollie)  Early 
(Aged  18  years) 


Jubal  Early  Marion 
ca.  1827-1880 


Newton  Coke  Marion 
1864-1922 


■ 


Mary  Lily  (Mollie)  Early  Jeremiah  Richard  Marion  Richard  Nathaniel  Marion 

(Wife  of  Richard  Nathaniel  1867-1941  1861-1923 

Marion)  1862-1923 


Plate  XIX 


GAUSE-MERCER-TAYLOR  HOMEPLACE,  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  (taken  in  1897) 

Pictured  from  1.  to  r.  Caroline,  Mattie  Taylor  (Mrs.  John  E.  Gill),  Lillie  Walker  (Mrs.  Charlie  Dickenson),  Henrie  Walker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  McCaig),  Sophie  Mercer 
(third  wife  of  Edward  Taylor),  Harry  Newkirk  (son  of  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st  and  Florence  Mercer  Newkirk)  and  Jane  Evans  Mercer. 

Plate  XX 


John  Bassett  Evans 
ca.  1761-1825 


Daniel  Bassett  Evans 
1796-1867 


Landgrave,  Thomas  Smith,  II  Ann  Jane  Evans  Charles  Edward  Taylor 

1670-1738  (Wife  of  John  Mercer)  1875-1944 

1822-1912 


John  Mercer 
1821-1863 


Plate  XXI 


Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith 
(Wife  of  Daniel  Bassett  Evans) 
1798-1881 


Oliver  Evans  Mercer 
1842-1863 


. 


v 


Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer 
(Second  Wife  of  Edward  W.  Taylor) 
1843-1888 


Mary  Caroline  Mercer 
(Wife  of  Micajah  C.  Reeves) 
1848-1900 


Florence  Mercer  (wife  of  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I)  1863-1896, 
Etta  Evans  Hand  ca.  183  5-  ,  and  Ida  Evans  Riggs  18  57- 

(Taken  about  1884) 


Emma  Mercer 
(Wife  of  Henry  F.  Walker) 
1857-1945 


Sophia  Jane  Mercer 
(Third  Wife  of  Edward  W.  Taylor) 
1850-1904 


Plath  XXII 


r 


Charles  Owen  Mercer  Family,  1897 

Standing  1.  to  r.:  James  Bascom  Mercer  1885-1947,  John  Wooten  Mercer  1  880-193  8,  Charles  Oliver 
Mercer  1882-  ,  Nolie  Zou  Mercer  1887-1943,  Seated:  Charles  Owen  Mercer  1845-1902,  holding 

Henry  Addix  Mercer  1894-  ,  Mary  Ann  Mercer  1891-193  1,  Nolie  Wooten  Mercer  1  85  8-1932 


Ann  Jane  Evans  Mercer 
holding  Lil  Dickinson  (Wade) 
Standing  1.  to  r. :  Emma  Mercer 
Walker,  Lillie  Walker  Dickinson 


4  .  '  k  £ 


John  Bascom  Mercer  1855-1916  and 
wife,  Mary  Lilly  Mercer  1  868-193  5 


Plate  XXIII 


Plate  XXVI 


BACKGROUND 
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have  record  of  this  Solomon  being  in 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  with  his  sons  Solomon 
and  Christopher  in  1776. 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  information  of  the 
Virginia  line  of  the  family  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  name  Redmond  or  Solo¬ 
mon  in  that  branch. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Koontz 
703  E.  Watauga  Ave. 


ORIGIN  OF  MERCER  NAME 

The  Merchant-Advertures  of  New 
Castle  on  Tyne  comprised  the  three  gilds 
of  Mercers,  Drapers,  and  Bootmen.  Those 
of  York  and  Chester  were  formed  from 
the  Mercer  Company,  as  was  those  of 
London,  whose  minutes  were  kept  in  the 
same  book  from  1407  to  1526.  The  term 
“merchant”  first  included  all  that  bought 
and  sold,  and  craftsmen  as  well.  From 
the  Mercer’s  trade  descended  England’s 
queen  Elizabeth.  Her  great,  great,  great 
grandfather  Sir  Geoffrey  Bullen,  being  a 
2nd  son,  was  sent  to  London  “to  acquire 
wealth,”  was  apprenticed  to  the  Mercer’s 
trade,  when  made  free  he  rose  by  stages 
to  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  succeeding 
to  his  father’s  estate  upon  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  he  developed  it  into 
great  value.  He  married  as  a  “Mercer.” 
This  shows  somewhat  how  the  English 
people  placed  the  Craft  Gilds  of  that  day. 


I  Noel  Mercer  m.  Ann  Smith 

II  Robert  Mercer  m.  Elinor  Reynolds 
III  John  Mercer  1670-1717  Dublin, 
Ireland  m.  Grace  Fenton 

IV  John  Mercer  1704-1768  Stafford 
Co.  Va.  Immigrant  1720,  and 
founder  of  this  branch  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Lawyer,  m.  Catherine 
Mason 

V  James  Mercer  1736-1793.  Ed. 
W  &  M.  Drew  up  will  of  Mary 
Washington,  and  witnessed  it. 

These  intermarried  with  many  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  Va. 

Dr.  Hugh  Mercer  1725-  a  Rev.  General. 
Came  from  Aberdeen,  Scot.  His  mother 
was  Anne  Munro  and  he  m.  Isabelle 
Gordon. 


Most  of  the  families  who  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  settled  our  seaboard, 


from  the  West  Indies,  Virginia,  New 
England,  Charleston,  had  representatives 
in  each  colony,  and  the  descendants  will 
likely  find  someday  that  they  had  the 
same  origin  in  the  mother  country. 
References:  Virginia  Genealogies — 
Hayden 

Maryland  Heraldry — James  Mercer  Gar¬ 
nett 


Hotten’s  List  of  Emigrants  to  America 
1600-1700 

“Persons  of  Quality,  Emigrants,  Re¬ 
ligious  Exiles,  Political  Exiles,  Serving 
men  sold  for  a  period  of  years,  Appren¬ 
tices,  Children  stolen,  Maidens  pressed, 
and  others” 

“Severe  penal  laws  of  England  named 
‘felon’  for  trivial  things.  All  persons 
guilty  of  larceny  above  12  pence  were 
subject  to  death” 

Law  of  Primogeniture:  Right  of  eldest 
son  to  inherit  fathers  estate,  has  de¬ 
termined  the  descent  of  land  for  the  past 
800  years. 


JOHN  and  ANN  JANE  MERCER  S 
FAMILY  BIBLE  RECORDS 

Bought  of  N.  F.  Anderson  of  Wilmington 
14th  Oct.  1848,  N.  Carolina 

Marriages 

We  John  Mercer  and  Ann  Jane  Evans 
were  married  February  24th,  A.  D.  1841 

Sarah  E.  Mercer  was  married  to  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Taylor,  January  1  A.  D.  1874 

Mary  C.  Mercer  was  married  to  Mica- 
jah  C.  Reeves  December  15th  1874  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Rae. 

Charles  O.  Mercer  was  married  to  Nolie 
Wooten  December  12th.  1877  By  Rev. 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Emma  J.  Mercer  was  married  to  Henry 
F.  Walker  November  27th  A.  D.  1878  By 
Rev.  W.  M.  D.  Moon 

Florence  Mercer  was  married  to  Wins¬ 
low  Newkirk  Feb.  23rd,  A.  D.  1882  By 
Rev.  I.  T.  Kendall. 

Sophia  J.  Mercer  was  married  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Ward  Taylor  Oct.  20th  1889  by  Rev. 
R.  M.  Warlick. 
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Births 

John  Mercer  was  born  July  the  20th. 
A.D.  1812. 

Ann  Jane  Mercer  was  born  the  15th 
May  A.D.  1822. 

Oliver  E.  Mercer  son  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  the  23rd,  January  A.D. 
1842 

Sarah  Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  & 
Jane  Mercer  was  born  the  25th,  March 
A.D.  1843. 

Charles  O.  son  of  John  &  Jane  Mer¬ 
cer  was  born  the  12th  December  A.D. 
1845 

Mary  Caroline  daughter  of  John  & 
Jane  Mercer  was  born  the  4th,  February 
A.D.  1848 

Sophia  Jane  daughter  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  15th,  June  A.D.  1850 

Daniel  Fulton  son  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  29th,  April  A.D.  1852. 

John  Bascom  son  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  the  8th,  March  1856 

Emma  Judson  daughter  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  May  15th,  1857 

William  Henry  son  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  Augt.  21st,  1859 

Florence  daughter  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  was  born  March  6th,  1853. 


Deaths 

William  Henry  son  of  John  &  Jane 
Mercer  died  March  27th,  1850,  aged  7 
months  &  6  days. 

Oliver  E.  Mercer  was,  while  fighting  in 
defense  of  our  rights  liberties,  &  inde¬ 
pendence  killed  on  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg  Pa.  on  1st.  July  1863  age  21 
years,  5  months  &  9  days. 

John  Mercer  died  on  the  12th  day  of 
September  A.D.  1863:  aged  51  years  1 
month  and  22  days. 

Daniel  Fulton  Mercer  son  of  John  & 
Jane  Mercer  died  November  28th,  1878 
aged  26  years,  7  months  and  1  day. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  & 
Jane  Mercer  and  wife  of  Edward  W. 
Taylor  died  March  16th,  1888. 

Mary  Caroline  daughter  of  John  & 
Jane  Mercer  and  wife  of  M.  C.  Reeves 
died  June  14th,  1900. 


(A  Small  black  card) 

“In  Loving  Remembrance” 
HENRY  ADDIX 
Died  Sept.  26,  1893 
A  precious  one  from  us  is  gone.  .  .  . 


FAMILY  GRAVESTONE 
INSCRIPTIONS 

Compiled  by  John  Mercer  Taylor 

Zion  Methodist  Church  Cemetery, 
Brunswick  Co. 

DANIEL  B.  EVANS 
Born 

March  29th,  1796 
Died 

Jan.  13th  1867 
Age  70  Yrs.  9  Months 

ELIZABETH  A. 
wife  of 

Daniel  B.  Evans 
Born 

Feb.  19th,  1796 
Died 

Nov.  10th,  1881 
Age  83  Yrs.  8  Months 


Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of 
JACOB  A.  EVANS 
Son  of 

Daniel  B.  Evans 
Born 

July  21st,  1826 
Died 

Sept.  28th,  1884 

JANE  EVANS 
Wife  of 
J.  A.  Evans 

Age  61  Years 

(Uncle  Jacob  was  mar.  twice.  Ann  Sykes  his 
1st  wife  had  two  ch.  Gaston  and  Carrie.  Aunt 
Jane  his  2nd  wife  had  no  ch.  to  reach  ma¬ 
turity)  JMT 

In  Memory  of  our  Father 
JOHN  B.  EVANS 
son  of 

Daniel  B.  and  Elizabeth  Evans 
Born 

Jan.  28th  1829 
Died 

Sept.  2nd  1913 
Age  84  yrs  7  Months 
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(There  is  a  verse  on  Uncle  John’s  stone  but 
I  could  not  make  it  out.  JMT) 


In  Memory  of  our  Mother 
MARY  J.  EVANS 
Daughter  of 
T.  &  Elizabeth  Ellis 
Born 

April  29th  1831 
Died 

Aug.  18th  1889 
Age 

58  yrs  3  Months  30  Days 
“Weep  not  she  is  not  dead 
but  sleepth” 

CAROLINE  R. 
wife  of 

Rufus  Galloway 
Born 

Jan.  17th  1831 
Died 

Dec.  5th  1914 

Age  83  yrs  10  Months  17  Days 
“At  Rest” 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
RUFUS  GALLOWAY 
Born 

June  24th  1821 
Died 

Aug.  7th  1891 

ANCHRAM  H.  EVANS 
Commissary  Sgt.  51st.  Reg. 
N.C.  T.C.S.A. 

May  22nd  1838 
Aug.  8th  1911 
“Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart  for  they 
shall  see  God” 


ELIZABETH 
wife  of 

Anchram  H.  Evans 
Oct.  11th  1884 
Jan.  15th  1910 


Masonic  Emblem 
Edward  W.  Taylor 
Born 

Onslow  County,  Jan.  6th,  1830 
Died 

Brunswick  County,  Jan.  7th,  1909 


SARAH  E. 
wife  of 
E.  W.  Taylor 
Born 

Mar.  25th,  1843 
Died 

Mar.  16th  1888 

In  Memory  of 
SOPHIE  M. 

wife  of 
E.  W.  Taylor 
Born 

June  15th  1850 
Died 

April  10th  1904 
“Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of 
his  servants” 

HENRY  F.  WALKER 
Born 

Jan.  1st  1852 
Was  Killed 
Feb.  9th  1883 

“Resting  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection” 

(Uncle  Henry  Walker  was  first  buried  in  Albe¬ 
marle,  N.  C.  Years  later  moved  to  Zion  Church 
cemetery  by  his  brother.)  JMT 


Buried  in  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

HENRY  C.  EVANS 
Born 

May  2nd  1833 
Died 

May  16th  1898 

ANNA  JANE  EVANS 
Wife  of 
John  Mercer 
May  15,  1828 
Dec.  23,  1913 

(Uncle  Henry  and  Uncle  Bascom  had  a  lot 
together.  Grandma  is  buried  on  their  lot.)  JMT 


McCAIG 

William  Dougal  McCaig 
1874-1951 


CALMER  D.  WALKER 
Pvt.  2nd  N.C.  Inf. 
Sept.  5,  1881 
Nov.  2,  1945 
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EMMA  MERCER 
wife  of 

Henry  Fulton  Walker 
May  15,  1857 
Nov.  3,  1945 
Henrie  Walker 
wife  of 

W.  D.  McCaig 
1883-1935 


William  D.  McCaig  Jr. 
May  17,  1911 
July  1,  1912 


ARTHUR  WALKER  McCAIG 
son  of 

W.  D.  &  H.  W.  McCaig 
1916-1948 


Masonic  Emblem 
J.  BASCOM  MERCER 
Mar.  8,  1855 
Nov.  28,  1913 

Mary  E.  Lilly  Mercer 
Dec.  4,  1868 
July  10,  1935 


Winslow 
Eldest  son  of 

Dr.  A.  F.  &  Mary  W.  Newkirk 
Died 

June  18,  1938 


FLORENCE  MERCER  NEWKIRK 
Born 

Mar.  6th,  1863 
Died 

Dec.  13th,  1896 


BRYAN  WINSLOW  NEWKIRK 
1854-1941 


ABRAHAM  FRANCIS  NEWKIRK 
1834- 

ISABELLA  WILKINS  NEWKIRK 


Buried  in  Brunswick  Co. 

Masonic  Emblem 
JOHN  MERCER 
Son  of 

Redmond  Mercer 
Born 

July  20th  1812 
Died 

Sept.  12th  1863 


(Buried  in  a  family  burying  ground  2  miles 
west  of  Bolivia,  near  Highway  17.  Only  two 
other  markers  can  be  seen,  one  for  Uncle 
Oliver  and  one  for  Mary  wife  of  George  Smith) 
JMT 


CAPT.  OLIVER  E.  MERCER 
Son  of 
John  Mercer 
and 

Anna  Jane  Evans 
Born 

Jan.  23rd  1842 
Killed  in  Battle  of 
Gettysburg 
July  1st  1863 

(His  body  was  never  moved  from  Gettysburg. 
Grandma  liked  to  think  of  him  being  close  to 
his  father  as  they  were  close  together  before 
the  war.  This  is  located  near  one  of  the  places 
where  our  Mercer  grandparents  had  a  home 
before  moving  to  Lockwoods  Folly.)  JMT 

MARY 
wife  of 
George  Smith 
Died 

June  24th  1850 
Age  36  years 

(This  marker  is  on  the  same  lot  with  Grand¬ 
father.  I  cannot  figure  the  connection,  though 
I  heard  Aunt  Bia  and  Grandma  speak  of 
"cousin*’  George  Smith.)  JMT 


Fannie  J.  Mercer 
wife  of 

Alex  Robinson 
Oct.  16,  1855 
Sept.  10,  1941 

(This  marker  is  in  a  cemetery  near  Bolivia,  N.C. 
I  think  she  was  a  daughter  of  Uncle  Edward 
Mercer,  Grand  Father’s  brother  who  was  killed 
by  lightning.)  JMT 

HENRY  ADDIX, 

Born 

June  20th,  1811. 

Died 

Sept.  28,  1893. 

(This  simple  marker  marks  the  grave  of  one 
who  was  no  blood  kin  to  us  but  was  known  as 
Uncle  Addix,  and  I  guess  Mattie  has  given  you 
some  idea  of  what  he  has  meant  to  our  Uncles 
and  Aunts  and  us  cousins  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him.  I  remember  him  well  for 
I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  at  Grandma’s  before 
Mama  died  and  afterwards  until  they  broke  up 
down  there  and  moved  to  Winnabow. 

Uncle  Danny  and  Uncle  Addix  are  the  only 
members  of  our  family  buried  at  Concord.  I 
believe  there  was  a  small  boy  whom  they  called 
"Pompy”  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  was 
buried.)  JMT 
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DANIEL  FULTON  MERCER, 

Son  of 

John  Mercer, 

And 

Anna  Jane  Evans 
Born 

April  29th,  1852 
Died 

Nov.  28th,  1878. 

(Buried  at  Concord  Methodist  Church  located 
near  highway  17  a  short  distance  from  Lock- 
woods  Folly  River,  on  west  bank  of  river.  The 
old  Mercer  home  was  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river.)  JMT 

Masonic  Emblem 
Edwin  W.  Taylor 
Born 

April  22,  1880 
Died 

Feb.  21,  1931 
“Tho  lost  to  sight  to 
memory  dear” 

(Buried  in  New  Hope  Presbyterian  Cemetery, 
Winnabow,  N.  C.) 

C.  Edward  Taylor 
Sept.  15,  1875 
Oct.  16,  1944 
(Buried  in  Southport,  N.  C.) 


Buried  in  Bladen  Co. 

To  the  Memory  of 
Benjamin  Smith, 

Soldier  and  Statesman 
Born 

January  10th,  1756 
Died 

January  10th,  1826 
Colonel  in  Revolution  Army 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  1811 
Grandmaster  of  Masons  1808,  1809,  1810. 

(Stone  placed  by  the  Masons  of  N.  C.,  1929,  at 
St.  Phillips  Church,  Orton  Plantation.)  JMT 


Thomas  S.  Evans 
Jan.  28,  1829 
Sept.  21,  1905 

(At  Wayman  Methodist  Church.  Twin  brother 
of  John  B.  Evans.)  JMT 

CHARLES  OWEN  MERCER 
Dec.  12,  1845 
April  6,  1902 


Nolie  Wooten  Mercer 
Jan.  17,  1858 
April  4,  1932 


Nolie  Zou  Mercer 
Dec.  3,  1887 
Oct.  26,  1943 


Daniel  Dewey  Mercer 
May  12,  1898 
Dec.  11,  1945 

(Nolle  Zou  and  Daniel  Dewey  were  children  of 
Uncle  Charlie  and  Aunt  Nolle)  JMT 

A  Memorial  to 
Colonel  Maurice  Moore, 
Gentleman  and  Soldier 

(Quite  a  lengthy  tribute  in  small  type  and 
stating  that  the  plaque  was  placed  there  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  A.  D.  1902.  The  plaque  is  on  the 
inside  wall  of  old  St.  Phillips  Church.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  when  they  unveiled  this 
marker.  It  was  during  my  courting  days  and 
I  took  a  girl  friend  on  this  trip  down  the 
river.)  JMT 


On  old  Newkirk  Plantation,  Black  River 

CHARLES  W. 
son  of 

J.  R.  &  M.  T. 

NEWKIRK 
Born  July  8,  1.... 

Died  May  20,  18.... 


BRYAN  NEWKIRK 
born 

June  5th,  1794 
died 

July  8th,  1863 
IN 

memory  of 

BRYAN  BENJAMIN  RHODES 
son  of  Bryan  and  Mary 
C.  Newkirk,  who  died  Sept. 
20th,  1844  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  age. 

Farewell,  but  O  think  not  thy 
memory  shall  perish. 

It  shall  shine  through  our  hearts 
as  thy  virtues  have  done; 

And  affection  and  friendship 
its  lustre  shall  cherish, 

As  bright  and  as  clear  as 
the  calm  setting  sun. 
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JAMES  R.  NEWKIRK 
Bom 

Nov.  16,  1832 
Died 

June  17,  1898 

Amiable  and  beloved  father,  farewell. 
Not  on  this  perishing  stone  but  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  and  in  the  hearts  of  thy 
afflicted  friends  is  thy  worth  recorded. 


Sunday  April  27th,  1952 
Dear  Lillian: 

I  received  both  letters  you  wrote.  I  was 
in  Charlotte  with  Mills  when  they  came. 
We  were  keeping  house  for  Mills  and 
Margarette  for  them  to  take  a  short  va¬ 
cation  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  letters 
were  here  when  we  returned. 

I  have  between  20  and  30  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  grave  markers  copied  off, 
mostly  these  tomb  stones  were  in  the 
cemetery  at  Zion  Church.  The  earliest 
found  there  was  of  Daniel  B.  Evans  and 
his  wife,  our  great  grand  parents. 

I  was  at  old  St.  Philips  Church  some 
time  ago  and  saw  the  vault  of  “King” 
Roger  Moore  which  is  on  Orton  Planta¬ 
tion  about  half  mile  up  river  from  the 
old  residence.  The  Colonial  Dames  placed 
a  marker  on  side  of  vault  reading  as 
follows.  “Here  rests  King  Roger  Moore, 
granted  8000  Acres  by  The  Lord  Proprie¬ 
tors  in  1720.”  He  built  older  part  of 
Orton  Mansion  in  1725.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  slabs  in  this  burying  lot,  but  they 
are  practically  illegible.  About  a  mile 
down  river  from  Old  St.  Phillips  Church 
where  there  are  a  number  of  slabs  cov¬ 
ering  vaults.  I  am  going  back  down  there 
in  a  day  or  two  and  make  a  more  careful 
effort  at  reading  the  markings  on  the 
slabs.  It  is  possible  that  Sarah  Moore 
vault  can  be  found.  I  am  inclosing  a 
drawing  from  the  family  tree  of  the  cur¬ 
rant  Roger  Moore.  This  may  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  lineage. 

There  are  two  of  the  Uncles  buried 
up  the  Cape  Fear  River  between  here  and 
Elizabethtown.  Uncle  Charlie  Mercer  and 
great  Uncle  Thomas  Evans.  I  have  seen 
the  tombs -but  it  has  been  years  ago  and 
I  do  not  recall  dates  and  epitaphs. 

I  appreciate  your  letter  about  Mattie. 
We  had  expected  her  to  pass  on  several 
weeks  before  she  died.  She  went  as  she 


had  often  wished.  That  when  she  passed 
the  point  from  which  she  could  not  return 
to  her  normal  self  she  wanted  to  go.  I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  fully  pre¬ 
pared. 

Lillian  I  shall  send  the  material  about 
the  grave  markers  and  the  maps  before 
long.  Should  I  go  up  to  Sanford  to 
Carolyn’s  wedding  I  pass  by  where  Uncle 
Tom  and  Uncle  Charlie  were  buried.  They 
are  about  20  miles  apart  and  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  highway. 

Sincerely  yours 
S/  Mercer 

Forget  the  mistakes  for  I  haven’t  touched 
a  type  writer  since  1948  when  I  retired 
until  now. 

(J.M.T.) 


SOME  EARLY  ANTECEDENTS 
GAUSE 

I  William  Gause  sold  pieces  of  land  in 
Edgecomb  Co.,  N.  C.  in  1735-36.  He 
seems  to  have  removed  to  Craven  Co., 
S.  C.,  being  mentioned  in  the  sale  of 
negroes  in  1761  to  his  son  Needham 
Gause  of  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  There  is 
no  longer  a  Craven  Co.,  S.  C.  but  at 
this  period  it  was  a  very  large  county 
bordering  N.  C.  He  seems  to  have  had 
sons  William,  Needham  and  John. 

II  William  Gause,  Jr.  sold  land  in 
Brunswick  Co.  in  1773.  In  1790  he 
had  37  slaves.  His  will  mentions  his 
plantation  and  debts.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1778.  He  voted  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
Fayetteville  Convention  in  1789.  It 
seems  he  owned  considerable  land 
and  property.  In  1784  he  deeded  to 
his  son  Charles  Gause,  also  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Co.,  640  acres  on  Lockswood 
Folly. 

Ill  Charles  Gause  b.  ca.  1760,  married 
first  to  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Her  name  has  not  been  found. 
Late  in  life  he  married  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Leonard,  widow.  Her 
husband  Jacob  Leonard,  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  well  to  do  and  prominent. 
There  were  several  step-children. 
Charles  died  in  1806,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will  had  these  children: 
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IV1  Mary  m . Gibbs 

IV2  Ann  m.  John  Bassett  Evans, 
Ann  Gause  b.  ca.  1785 

IV3  Elizabeth  m . Davis 

IV4  Sarah  m . Brinson 

(M.  S.  R.  Papers) 


EVANS 

I  John  Bassett  Evans,  I  (originally  John 
Evans  Bassett).  Was  born  and  ap¬ 
prenticed  in  England.  During  the  Rev. 
ran  away  to  America,  changing  his 
name.  He  married  Anna  Gause  and 
settled  on  what  is  now  the  Edward 
Taylor  home  place,  Shrub  Hill,  Winna- 
bow,  N.  C.  and  was  likely  buried  there 
in  the  old  Gause  burying  ground  back 
of  the  barn.  He  died  Oct.  19,  1825.  Anna 
Gause  was  the  dau.  of  Charles  and 

Eleanor  .  Gause  from  England. 

She  died  Jan.  6,  1813.  Their  children: 

111  John  Bassett  Evans  II 

112  Rebecca  Evans  who  m.  Thomas  Du¬ 
rant 

113  Daniel  Bassett  Evans  Mar.  29,  1796 — 
Jan.  13,  1867,  mar.  Nov.  20,  1820 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  Feb.  19,  1798 
— Nov.  10,  1881,  dau.  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Aiken  Smith  (see  Smith  Gen.) 
Their  ch: 

1111  Anna  Jane  Evans  1822-1912,  mar. 
1841  John  W.  Mercer  1812-1862 
OF  WHOM  LATER 

1112  Jacob  A.  Evans  July  21,  1826 — 
Sept.  28,  1884  mar.  1st.  Ann 
Sykes.  They  had  two  ch: 

IV1  Gaston  Evans 
IV2  Carrie  Evans 

Mar.  2nd.  Jane  Charlotte  . 

Age  61  years  at  death. 

1113  John  Bassett  Evans  III — Jan.  28, 
1829-Sept.  2,  1913.  mar.  Mary 
Ellis  Ap.  19,  1831-Aug.  18,  1889  of 
Onslow  Co. 

1114  Thomas  S.  Evans  Jan.  28,  1829- 

Sept.  21,  1905.  mar.  1st . 

2nd.  Helen  .  by  whom  a 

dau.  Etta  who  m.  Hand  Koonce 
(John  and  Thomas  were  twins.) 

Ill3  Caroline  Rebecca  Evans  Jan.  17, 
1831-Dec.  5,  1914  mar.  Rufus  Gal¬ 
loway  June  24,  1821-Aug.  7,  1891 
(Rufus  was  a  great  uncle  of  Sallie 
Reeves  McKinney) 

III6  Henry  Clay  Evans  May  2,  1833- 
May  16,  1898,  unm.  Wilmington. 


Ill7  Anchram  H.  Evans  May  22,  1838- 
Aug.  8,  1911,  mar.  Elizabeth  Kelly 
Oct.  11,  18 . 

Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  who  mar.  Daniel 
Bassett  Evans  lived  at  Town  Creek, 
Brunswick  Co.  They  are  both  buried  at 
Zion  Methodist  Cemetery  and  have  a 
double  gravestone.  Their  sons  Jacob,  John 
and  Anchram  reared  families  in  that 
community. 

Annie  Jane  Evans  who  married  John 
Mercer  is  buried  in  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
Wilmington.  Her  husband  is  buried  on 
the  east  side  of  what  is  called  Pine 
Swamp,  the  boundry  line  between  Town 
Creek  and  Lockwoods  Folly  Township 
near  Bolivia. 

(Ed  Taylor  Papers) 


SMITH 

I  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  b.  1648  Exeter, 
Eng.  To  S.  C.  in  1684  m.  1st  Barbara 
Atkins  who  came  with  him  and  d.  1686. 
She  was  mother  of  his  children.  Land¬ 
grave  1691,  and  Gov.  1693,  will  1692, 
d.  May  24,  1694,  Medway  Plantation 
and  is  buried  there,  (see  Smith  Gen.) 
II  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  b.  1670 
in  Eng.  To  S.  C.  1684  m.  1st  ca.  1790 
Anna  Cornelia  Van  Myddogh,  had 
10  ch.  She  d.  1710.  m.  2nd  1712  Mary 
Hyrne,  had  10  ch.  by  her.  (See  Smith 
Gen.) 

Ill  Sabina  Smith,  dau.  of  II  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith  and  Anna 
Cornelia  Van  Myddogh.  b.  1699, 
d.  1728,  m.  1715  Col.  Thomas 
Smith,  b.  Apr.  28,  1691,  son  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Smith  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Schenckingh  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  Maj.  in  Berkley  Co. 
Reg.  1717-1723,  held  large  grants 
on  Cape  Fear  River  1709.  He  d. 
Mar.  3,  1724. 

IV  Col.  Thomas  Smith,  Merchant 
and  Banker,  b.  Sept.  7,  1719,  d. 
1790,  m.  Aug.  1744  Sarah  Moore, 
b.  Sept.  7,  1728,  d.  Feb.  14,  1774, 
(dau.  of  Roger  Moore  and  Cath- 
rine  Rhett.)  He  was  member  of 
Assembly  1764. 

V  Thomas  Smith,  b.  1747,  . 

m.  1769  Mary  Aiken  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (See  note  be¬ 
low)  He  was  2nd  son  of  Col. 
Thomas  Smith  and  Sarah 
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Moore,  Roger  Moore  Smith 
being  the  1st,  and  Benjamin 
Smith,  who  m.  Sarah  Dry  and 
was  Gov.  of  N.  C.  being  5th. 
(See  Moore  Gen.) 

VI  Thomas  Aiken  Smith* *  m. 
Jane  Jordan  of  Conway- 
borough,  S.  C.  By  tradition 

her  mother  was  . 

Anderson.  Their  children: 
VII1  Mary  Aiken  Smith  m. 

Thomas  Durant 
VII2  Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith, 
Feb.  19,  1798-Nov.  10, 
1881  m.  Nov.  20,  1820 
John  Bassett  Evans 
(See  Evans) 

VII3  Jacob  Aiken  Smith  m. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Price 
VII4  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  m. 

Elizabeth  Locke 
VII5  George  Aiken  Smith  m. 
Mary  Mercer 

VII6  Josiah  Aiken  Smith  m. 
Harriet  Rourk 
(With  the  exception  of 
the  Mary  Aiken  Smith 
Durant  family,  the  en¬ 
tire  group  migrated  to 
Brunswick  Co.  in  1810.) 
(Ed  Taylor  Papers) 


MOORE 

I  James  Moore  b.  ca.  1650  in  Ireland? 
In  1675  m.  Margaret  Berringer,  b.  ca. 
1660,  d.  1707  in  Carolina,  dau.  of  Col. 
Benj.  Berringer  and  Margaret  Forster 
of  Barbados.  She  was  step-dau.  of  Sir 
John  Yeamans.  James  Moore  d.  Nov. 
1706.  He  was  Sect,  of  the  Province, 
Member  of  Assembly,  Gov.  1700-02, 
member  of  Council  1677. 

n1  James  Moore  b.  ca.  1676,  d.  Feb.  17, 
1723,  m.  Elizabeth  Beresford.  Their 
ch:  III  James  Moore,  and  dau.  who 
m.  Col.  Wm.  Sanders 


*Note:  (This  line  is  being  sought.  Thomas  Aiken 
was  bound  with  a  slave  to  a  ship.  He  took  the 
slave  and  ran  away  to  Georgetown,  S.  C.  where 
he  lived  a  short  time,  then  went  to  Conway- 
borough  where  he  married  Jane  Jordan.  He 
amassed  some  property.  (Ed.  Taylor’s  Papers) 

“I  remember  seeing  our  great  grandmother 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith.  She  visited  her  relative 
Gov.  Benj.  Smith  at  Orton.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  ancestry”  M.T.G. 


112  Maurice  Moore  b.  ca.  1680,  d.  1777, 

ni . Had  sons  James  and  Alfred 

113  Roger  Moore  b.  Aug.  24,  1694,  d.  Oct. 
20,  1750.  “King  Roger”  m.  1st  Oct. 
10,  1721  Cathrine  Rhett  b.  Dec.  4, 
1705,  d.  Jan.  11,  1745,  dau.  of  Col. 
Wm.  Rhett;  m.  2nd  Mary  Raynett. 
No  issue. 

114  Nathaniel  Moore  b.  ca.  1714,  d.  1775, 
m.  Mary  Webb.  Their  dau.  Margaret 
m.  1757  Wm.  Hill  at  Orton. 

115  Ann  Moore  m.  Edward  Moseley  of 
the  Albemarle  Colony. 

II0  Mary  Moore  m . She  was  grand 

mother  of  Col.  Robert  Howe. 

117  John  Moore  m.  Justina  Smith  b. 
1701,  d.  1743,  (Sister  of  Sabina 
Smith,  and  dau.  of  II  Landgrave 
Thomas  Smith.)  They  lived  in  Cape 
Fear  area.  Their  ch.: 

Ill  James  Moore 
John  Moore 

Rebecca  Moore  m . 

Hamilton  of  Philadelphia. 

118  .  a  dau.  who  m.  Francis  Nash 


II3  Roger  Moore  m.  Cathrine  Rhett 
(See  Moore  Gen.) 

Ill3  Sarah  Moore  b.  Sept.  7,  1728,  d. 
Feb.  14,  1774,  m.  Aug.  2,  1744 
Thomas  Smith  (See  Smith  Gen.) 
IV2  Thomas  Smith  b.  ca.  1747  m. 
Mary  Aiken  (?)  Their  dau. 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  m.  Dan¬ 
iel  Bassett  Evans  (See  Evans 
Gen.) 


This  is  to  affirm  that  I  personally  heard  my 
Aunt  Emma  Mercer  Walker  state  that  her  grand 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith,  and  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  “King”  Roger  Moore  and 
“Lady”  Sabina  Smith. 

I  further  affirm  that  I  personally  heard  my 
first  cousin,  Mattie  Taylor  Gill  state  that  she 
remembered  seeing  Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  and 
told  of  how  proud  she  was  of  her  ancestors  from 
Charleston. 

I  further  affirm  that  I  personally  heard  Aunt 

Emma  state  that  her  grand  mother,  Elizabeth 

Aiken  Smith  was  a  near  kinswoman  of  Governor 
Benjamin  Smith  and  had  visited  him  in  the 
Governor’s  Mansion,  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Lillian  Reeves  Wyatt 
COUNTY  OF  DUVAL 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Lillian  Reeves  Wyatt  personally  appeared  before 
me  and  swore  to  the  above  affirmations  this 
the  8th  day  of  June,  1954. 

Jean  Stone 

Notary  Public,  State  of  Florida  at  large 
My  commission  expires  June  23,  1957 


CHAPTER  II 


GRANDPARENTS 

JOHN  AND  ANNA  JANE  MERCER 


AN  APPRECIATION 
By  Mattie  Taylor  Gill 

Written  For 

LILLIAN  REEVES  WYATT 
AND  OTHER  GRANDCHILDREN 


Dear  Lillian, 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  been  told  of  the  early  and 
intimate  history  of  our  maternal 
grandparents;  our  mothers’  girl¬ 
hood  home;  their  interests  and  de¬ 
velopments. 

I  feel  most  unworthy  to  do  this. 
I  think,  though,  that  there  should 
be  a  record  made,  and,  as  I  am  the 
oldest  grandchild  since  the  going 
home  of  your  brother  Early  and  my 
brother  Edward,  I  undertake  to  do 
this. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  the  ambitions, 
the  struggles  and  successes — the 
history  of  our  grandparents — in 
order  to  appreciate  the  heritage 
they  have  handed  down. 

The  dates  used  are  authentic; 
the  facts  as  told  me  by  my  mother, 
aunts  and  grandmother  are  true 
also.  I  spent  much  of  my  pre¬ 
school  age  at  “Grandma’s.”  Our 
home  at  Shrub  Hill,  near  Town 
Creek,  was  burned.  Mama  died  two 
days  later,  so  sister  Clara,  a  little 
girl  of  five  years,  and  I  lived  with 
grandmother  until  our  father  and 
Aunt  Bia  were  married.  I  was  then 
eleven  years  old — so  the  reminis¬ 
cences,  the  memoirs  mine.  Lillie 
Walker  Dickinson,  brother  Mercer 
and  sister  Clara  have  corroborated 


in  confirming  most  of  them. 

The  Mercer,  Evans,  Smith  gene¬ 
alogies  are  given  elsewhere. 

John  Mercer,  born  July  20,  1812 
married  Anna  Jane  Evans,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1841.  She  was  born  May 
15,  1822. 

They  lived  first  on  Bell  Swamp, 
near  Town  Creek,  in  a  two-roomed 
log  house.  A  large  live-oak  tree  still 
stands  marking  the  site.  Their  two 
eldest  children,  Oliver  Evans,  born 
1842,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born 
March  25,  1843,  were  born  here. 
While  living  here,  grandfather 
built  a  grist  mill  the  posts  of 
which,  I  am  told,  are  still  standing, 
were  either  of  cypress  or  fat  light- 
wood  (pine). 

Later  they  moved  to  Middle 
Swamp  (now  Bolivia) .  Several 
children  were  born  here — Uncle 
Charlie,  Aunts  “Babe,”  your  moth¬ 
er  and  Bia.  You  know  they  had 
ten:  five  sons,  five  daughters.  I 
never  heard  grandmother  say  that 
she  had  one  too  many. 

Still  later  they  moved  to  or  near 
Supply  on  Lockwood’s  Folly  River, 
established  a  home  that  was  later 
named  “New  Supply.”  Here  they 
started  with  very  little  capital. 
Grandfather  was  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  and  soon  acquired  large 
holdings  of  land,  did  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  naval  stores  and  owned  a 
number  of  slaves. 

He  also  had  a  turpentine  in¬ 
dustry  in  South  Carolina,  in  the 
Georgetown  area.  His  brother, 
Christopher  Columbus,  “Uncle  Kit” 
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worked  with  him  here.  Some  of  the 
preserved  family  letters  reveal  the 
fact  that  all  was  not  smooth  sailing 
between  the  two;  they  had  their 
annoying  problems  as  of  today. 

They  were  staunch  loyal  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Methodists,  had  no  use 
for  “Abe  Lincoln.”  Years  afterward 
grandfather’s  three  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  Republicans,  and  grandmother 
said  that  one  of  them  (my  father) 
did  more  for  her  than  her  own  sons 
did.  He  was  able,  and  oh,  so  willing. 

The  home  at  New  Supply  was 
six  miles  from  the  ocean,  a  sound 
separated  the  mainland  from  the 
ocean.  On  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
sound,  grandfather  built  another 
grist  mill  that  was  operated  by  the 
tides.  He  built  a  dam  with  slave 
labor  that  is,  or  was  some  years 
ago,  used  as  part  of  a  road  leading 
from  the  “Mercer  place”  (his)  to 
Howell’s  Point,  where  we  would 
take  boats  and  go  over  on  the 
beach.  We  took  lunch,  bathing 
suits,  etc.  My  bathing  suit  touched 
the  ground.  No  indeed,  a  girl’s  leg 
must  never  be  seen. 

Their  children  were  named  as 
follows: 

1.  Oliver  Evans  Mercer,  b.  1842, 
d.  Gettysburg  July  1,  1863.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  chosen  second 
lieutenant  in  Spring  1861  for 
twelve  months.  His  company  was 
in  20th  N.  C.  Regiment  and  was 
stationed  in  Smithville,  now  South- 
port,  N.  C.  and  Caswell.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  and  later  was 
made  a  captain,  which  rank  he 
held  until  he  was  killed  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  in  1863. 

One  of  his  comrades  writing  to 
the  bereaved  ones  at  home  wrote: 


“His  sword  was  lost.  The  most 
valued  relic  I  have  to  forward  you 
is  the  assurance  to  which  hundreds 
will  bear  me  witness  that  your  bro¬ 
ther  always  did  his  duty  nobly, 
cheerfully,  was  honest,  upright  and 
brave  in  all  his  dealings.  And  that 
his  untimely  death  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  friends  in  the 
Army.” 

2.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer 

3.  Charles  Owen  Mercer 

4.  Mary  Caroline  Mercer 

5.  Sophia  Jane  Mercer 

6.  Daniel  Fulton  Mercer 

7.  John  Bascomb  Mercer 

8.  Emma  Judson  Mercer 

9.  William  Henry  Mercer 

10.  Florence  Mercer 

Their  marriages,  families  and 
deaths  are  given  elsewhere. 

Grandfather  shipped  his  naval 
store  products  by  water,  down  the 
Lockwood  Folly  River  out  on  the 
ocean  into  the  Cape  Fear  River,  by 
Smithville,  up  Cape  Fear  River  to 
Wilmington.  The  small  sailboats 
were  called  “Sharpies”  or  “Schoon¬ 
ers”  and  plied  up  and  down  the 
coast.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that 
Lockwood’s  Folly  River  is  wholly 
within  Brunswick  County — a  short, 
tortuous,  lovely  stream. 

The  round  trips  of  these  sail¬ 
ing  boats  were  infrequent,  often 
frought  with  great  dangers,  for 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  were  the  dreaded  and  danger¬ 
ous  Frying  Pan  Shoals— one  of  the 
“graveyards”  of  the  Atlantic.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  these  trips  were 
discontinued,  the  boats  being  busy 
“running  the  blockade”  bringing 
supplies  in  for  the  Confederacy. 
Many  true  stories  of  their  bravery 
and  courage  are  handed  down  to 
their  posterity. 
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Our  grandparents  wanted  the 
best  educational  advantages  for 
their  children.  Sent  the  two  eldest 
to  Smithville  to  school  and  had  the 
best  available  teachers  at  home. 
They  had  received  limited  educa¬ 
tion,  but  they  had  what  was  even 
better,  an  abundance  of  common 
sense.  Grandmother  told  me  that 
she  reached  “the  double  rule  of 
three  in  Arithmetic.”  This,  I  think, 
was  cube  root. 

That  their  children  were  well- 
taught  and  had  access  to  good 
literature  is  shown  by  their  ability 
to  use  pure  English  in  expressing 
themselves  both  in  writing  and 
conversation.  The  few  books  they 
had  were  the  best,  the  Bible  top¬ 
ping  the  list.  Way  back  yonder,  the 
Ministers  brought  news  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  sometimes  news¬ 
papers  in  their  saddle-bags.  These 
were  carefully  read  and  passed  on. 

(Mama)  Sarah  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter,  taught  her  young¬ 
er  sisters  and  brothers  “the  rudi¬ 
ments,”  and  later  fitted  Aunt 
Emma  for  Davenport  College.  Dr. 
Robey,  the  President,  said  that  she 
was  the  best  prepared  student  he 
had  entered,  save  in  Arithmetic. 
Uncle  Danny  was  also  prepared  for 
Lexington,  Kentucky  Military  Aca¬ 
demy. 

Judging  from  some  of  his  letters, 
grandfather  had  problems,  disap¬ 
pointments  in  friends  that  proved 
to  be  dishonest,  perplexities  and 
trials  common  to  those  of  today. 

His  outside  interests  left  much 
of  the  home  management  and 
slave  direction  to  grandmother. 
She,  though  in  bad  health,  “looked 
well  into  the  ways  of  her  household 
and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.” 

Her  sister,  Caroline  (Auntie 


Galloway)  once  said:  “Sister  has 
never  worked  too  hard,  but  she 
was  a  remarkable  manager.” 

All  spinning  and  weaving  were 
done  under  her  direction.  Dyes 
were  made,  the  cloth  cut  and  sewed 
into  garments  for  men,  women  and 
children.  This  of  course  included 
the  slaves.  Hides  were  tanned  and 
made  into  shoes.  Candles  molded, 
soaps  made  with  lye  from  ashes, 
vinegars,  sugar  cane  grown  and  the 
juices  pressed  out  and  cooked  into 
syrup,  barrels  made  in  the  Cooper 
shop  for  turpentine  and  tar;  oaken 
splints  woven  for  bed-springs, 
though  sometimes  ropes  were  used. 
Indeed,  their  home  was  a  varied 
factory.  They  knew  that  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
they  had  to  produce  for  their  needs, 
or  else  suffer. 

Rice  was  grown  in  the  low  lands, 
garnered  when  ripe,  beaten  out  of 
the  rough  by  a  wooden  pestle  in  a 
cavity  hollowed  out  of  an  oaken 
log  and  winnowed. 

Patches  of  wheat  were  grown  for 
flour.  White  flour  could  be  pur¬ 
chased,  but  was  very  costly,  as  were 
coffee  and  other  bought  goods  and 
foods. 

Salt,  one  of  the  few  absolutely 
essential  commodities  was  very 
scarce.  Some  even  removed  the  dirt 
floors  of  their  smoke  houses  and 
separated  the  salt  from  the  dirt. 
(I  don’t  know  how  it  was  done.) 
Grandfather  procured  a  number 
of  iron  vats  or  salt  pans  from  Wil¬ 
mington  and  evaporated  sea-water 
in  these  pans.  It  took  quantities  of 
fuel  and  when  evaporated,  there 
was  a  residue  of  salt — very  neces¬ 
sary — very  costly  and  precious.  He 
even  had  some  for  the  trade.  When 
a  child,  I  played  in  one  of  the  vats 
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which  was  out  by  the  old  store.  I 
do  not  know  who  built  this  build¬ 
ing,  whether  it  was  grandfather  or 
one  of  his  sons. 

After  the  Civil  War  began,  food 
could  no  longer  be  purchased.  For 
coffee  they  parched  the  leaves  of 
the  Yapon.  Sometimes  parched 
small  cubes  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
ground  them  into  coffee.  The  roots 
of  the  fragrant  sassafras  were  dug 
and  scraped,  and  tea  made.  This 
was  not  bad.  Years  after,  Mama 
made  tea  for  us,  and  it  was  good 
when  used  with  cream  and  sugar. 
She  had  us  drink  it  for  a  spring 
tonic. 

There  was  always  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  chicken.  A  herd  of 
hogs  furnished  pork  and  hams. 
Grandmother  was  past-master  in 
curing  hams,  and  even  when  she 
was  living  with  us  at  Shrub  Hill 
would  cure  the  suitable  cuts  of  beef 
and  dry  them.  These  made  de¬ 
licious  dried  beef  and  hash. 

They  lived  so  far  off  the  beaten 
line  of  travel  that  the  live-stock 
was  never  taken  or  impressed  by 
either  side.  Grandmother  would 
gladly  have  shared  to  the  last 
mouthful  with  any  needy  Con¬ 
federate. 

She  always  had  a  wonderful  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  and  two  vine¬ 
yards.  She  grew  every  new  vege¬ 
table  she  heard  of;  dried  many  of 
them — beans,  peas,  corn. 

She  had  a  cellar  built  upon  the 
ground;  a  house  with  double  walls, 
clay  dirt  or  sawdust  packed  be¬ 
tween  the  walls.  This  was  her  “cold 
storage  plant.”  Inside,  it  was  dark, 
cool  and  fly-proof.  The  door  was  of 
double  timber  too. 

Grandfather,  broken  in  health 
before  the  opening  of  the  war, 


grieved  by  the  death  of  his  oldest 
son,  Oliver,  who  was  killed  in  the 
first  day’s  battle  at  Gettysburg, 
overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  war 
and  business  troubles,  died  of  a 
serious  heart  condition  September 
12,  1863. 

Grandmother  had  realized  for 
some  months  that  this  was  coming. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow.  Strength  to 
carry-on  was  given  her,  and  her 
strong  will-power,  coupled  with 
courage  and  a  strong  faith  in  God 
in  whose  promises  she  relied,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  love  and  help  of 
her  children  made  her  win  the 
battle.  But  Oh:  the  struggle  and 
heart-ache — the  absence  of  the  be¬ 
loved  husband  and  father!!  To¬ 
gether  with  the  knowledge  that 
“Buddie,”  as  Uncle  Oliver  was  lov¬ 
ingly  called,  was  gone  made  that 
year — 1863 — a  hard  year. 

The  youngest  child,  Florie,  was 
born  March  6th,  1863.  Uncle  Oliver 
who  was  ill  and  at  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  named  her  “Florence”  (“Flo¬ 
rie,”  she’s  always  been  to  the 
family.) 

Uncle  Oliver  regained  his  health 
and  joined  his  Company  and  was 
killed  July  1,  1863.  Grandfather, 
as  I  said  above,  died  September  12, 
1863,  after  a  lingering  illness,  and 
is  buried  at  Bolivia,  N.  C.  in  sight 
of  Route  17.  He  was  a  Christian, 
a  loyal  Methodist,  a  devoted  hus¬ 
band,  an  understanding  father  and 
stands  out  as  the  finest  type  of  a 
Southern  Gentleman. 

Grandfather’s  mother,  one  of  our 
great  grandmothers,  was  living 
with  them,  an  invalid,  died  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1863.  I  think  she  is  buried 
in  the  same  cemetery  as  grand¬ 
father  is,  also  the  young  baby, 
William  Henry,  “Little  Pompey.” 
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Grandfather  left  a  large  family, 
a  turpentine  industry  of  which 
grandmother  knew  but  little,  a 
number  of  restless  sullen  slaves. 
These  ran  away,  lured  by  the  offer 
of  40  acres  of  land  and  a  mule,  the 
night  or  day  Fort  Fisher  fell,  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1865.  Be  it  said  to  their 
credit  that  some  of  them  returned 
and  gave  good  service  after  they 
had  been  “released  from  bondage.” 
Until  this  year,  1950,  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  living  in  that  vicinity 
and  are  good  citizens. 

Reverses  came,  as  they  did  to 
most  Southern  families:  Poverty, 
untold  want,  privations,  hardships 
that  lasted  for  years.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  family  was  never  affluent 
again.  They  always  felt  poverty’s 
sting,  but  they  never  forgot  whom 
they  were.  The  daughters’  fine  and 
high  standard  of  character  made 
them  gentlewomen.  The  sons  de¬ 
veloped  into  upright,  loyel  citizens. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Uncle 
Charlie  came  home,  weary,  worn 
and  spent,  with  an  old  horse. 
Mama  and  Aunt  Babe,  your 
mother,  made  the  crop.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  hard  labor,  they  hauled 
out  manure  from  the  cow  lot, 
planted  corn  and  other  food  stuff. 
The  smaller  children  that  were  able 
to  work  helped,  and  an  ex-slave  did 
the  plowing. 

Years  before  his  death,  grand¬ 
father,  in  some  business  transac¬ 
tions,  signed  some  notes  with  a 
friend  who  proved  to  be  dishonest 
and  left  these  notes  for  grand¬ 
father  to  meet.  Grandmother  paid 
these  off  in  gold  that  grandfather 
had  reserved.  Fortunately,  he  had 
exchanged  Confederate  notes  for 
gold  some  years  before. 

The  family  doctor,  Dr.  Curtis 


lived  in  Smithville,  a  days  journey 
to  go  and  return.  I  can  almost  hear 
now  the  grinding  and  creaking  of 
the  buggy  or  chaise  wheels  in  the 
deep  ruts  of  sand.  Sometimes  a 
messanger  would  be  dispatched  by 
horse-back. 

So  grandmother,  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Gunn’s  medical  book, 
ministered  to  the  physical  needs 
and  minor  ailments  of  her  family 
and  slaves — and  ex-slaves  too.  She 
studied  herbs,  growing  many  of 
them.  She  concocted  teas  and 
syrups  for  colds,  coughs  and  pains. 
A  syrup  of  hoar-hound  butter  and 
honey  was  good  for  coughs.  She 
made  ointments  for  sores,  cuts  and 
bruises,  and  always  had  bunches 
of  dried  catnip  for  babies. 

She  knew  the  efficacy  of  cool 
collard  leaves  bound  to  the  fore¬ 
head  and  feet  to  reduce  tempera¬ 
tures.  Was  this,  think  you,  the 
fore-runner  of  ice  caps? 

She  made  mustard  plasters  to 
remove  congestion,  used  hot  com¬ 
presses  to  relieve  pain.  Once  she 
saved  Uncle  Charlie’s  life  by  re¬ 
moving  a  grain  of  corn  from  his 
wind-pipe  by  shaking  him  head 
down,  fortunately  he  coughed  it 
out. 

The  wonder  is  that  not  one  of 
her  grandsons  studied  medicine, 
and  she  had,  I  think  it  was  twenty- 
two.  Two  of  her  granddaughters — 
Nolie  Zou  Mercer  and  Lois  New¬ 
kirk  Blakely  were  graduate  nurses, 
and  two  great-granddaughters  Re- 
bekah  Johnson  and  Mattie  Taylor 
Johnson  Robinson  are. 

Grandmother  grew  quantities  of 
fruit  and  knew  the  art  of  grafting. 
I’ve  known  her  to  have  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  pears  on  the  same  parent 
tree.  She  made  Scuppernong  and 
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black  berry  wine,  dried  bushels  of 
apples  and  peaches. 

Her  daughters  were  married  at 
home,  and  she  always  served  real 
pound  cake  and  wine  at  the  infares 
(wedding  receptions  now) .  The 
brides  always  had  their  bridal  and 
“second  day”  dresses  handmade 
with  the  daintiest  of  stitches. 

At  one  of  the  “infares,”  a  guest 
whose  thirst  was  aroused,  sought 
a  “still”  somewhere  and  was  on  a 
“spree”  for  several  days.  Never 
again  did  she  serve  wine  but  kept 
it  for  medicinal  purposes.  Said  she 
would  never  be  guilty  of  putting 
the  bottle  to  her  neighbor’s  lips. 

Grandmother  “dipped”  snuff  un¬ 
til  her  seventieth  year.  She  rea¬ 
lized,  she  said,  it  was  nothing  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  stopped  the 
habit. 

Once  I  saw  at  Auntie  Galloway’s 
a  small  china  silver-rimmed  snuff 
box  that  was  their  father’s — Daniel 
Bassett  Evans  used  to  snuff  it  up 
his  nose.  Hence  the  name.  Not  one 
of  her  daughters  or  granddaugh¬ 
ters  used  snuff,  but  I  wouldn’t  say 
anything  about  the  great  grand¬ 
daughters  and  cigarettes,  would 
you? 

Grandmother  never  could  have 
managed  her  business  so  success¬ 
fully  had  it  not  been  for  a  young 
German,  Henry  Addix,  who  came 
to  them  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and 
lived  with  the  family  until  his 
death  about  1892  or  ’93.  He  was 
well-educated,  cultured,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Bismark,  and  escaped 
from  Germany,  he  said,  to  avoid 
having  to  give  further  military 
service.  He  was  a  great  help  in 
directing  the  children’s  studies  and 
reading,  as  he  was  familiar  with 
the  best  literature.  The  family 


loved  and  respected  him  with  an 
increasing  love. 

“Uncle  Addix”  as  we  were  taught 
to  call  him  was  a  real  member  of 
the  family  and  meant  much  to  us. 

For  years  he  was  postmaster  at 
Supply,  travelling  the  two  miles  of 
white  sandy  road  in  an  open  buggy, 
and  as  I  remember,  accompanied 
by  a  small  white  dog  “Moscow.” 

Years  later  a  post  office  was 
opened  at  “New  Supply”  and  Uncle 
Addix  served  at  both  offices.  His 
besetting  sin?  Periodically  he 
would  visit  a  “still”  and  get  on  a 
spree.  After  a  few  days  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  shame-faced  and  re¬ 
pentant,  until  the  next  time. 

He  liked  strong  black  coffee,  a 
special  jar  of  mustard,  the  mustard 
grown  and  the  seed  prepared  into 
a  paste  by  grandmother  was  always 
near  his  place,  and  the  long 
stemmed  clay  pipe  was  his  con¬ 
stant  companion. 

One  of  his  duties,  as  I  remember, 
was  keeping  the  huge  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  supplied  with  fuel, 
hard  and  pine  wood  (very  fat  the 
latter) .  I  have  a  vivid  memory 
picture  of  him  sitting  in  his  corner, 
smoking  his  pipe,  dreaming  as  he 
looked  in  the  fire,  and  doubtless 
seeing  pictures  of  his  beloved  na¬ 
tive  land. 

Of  all  the  grandchildren  whom 
he  knew,  I  think  he  loved  Aunt 
Emma’s  Calmar  best.  “Camma”  as 
he  called  him,  was  excused  from  his 
misdeeds,  received  the  largest  piece 
of  candy  and  was  taken  on  the 
most  buggy  rides. 

The  records  show  that  he  was 
at  one  time  a  steward  in  Methodist 
Church  at  Concord,  which  church 
is  at  Supply.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tions  tho,  of  his  church  attendance. 
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Aunt  Emma’s  husband,  Uncle 
Henry  Walker,  a  native  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  County,  but  who  was  in  rev¬ 
enue  service  and  was  stationed  in 
Albermarle,  Stanley  County,  N.  C., 
in  the  ’80’s  was  fatally  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  “boot-legger”  as  he  was 
climbing  in  his  buggy  after  having 
inspected  the  distillery.  This  was 
in  February,  1883.  Aunt  Emma, 
her  two  small  children,  Lillie  and 
Calmar,  went  to  live  with  grand¬ 
mother  at  New  Supply.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  family  consisted  at  that 
time  of  Uncle  Bascomb,  Aunt  Bia 
and  Uncle  Addix. 

Henrie  was  born  May  15,  1883, 
several  months  after  the  untimely 
death  of  her  father.  This  fact  made 
us  love  her  all  the  more  and  in  a 
way  “set  her  apart.”  We  felt  that 
she  was  dearest  to  grandmother, 
rightly  so,  for  she  was  a  lovable, 
sweet  child,  and  grandmother  too, 
had  so  much  of  the  care  of  her  in 
her  early  childhood.  Aunt  Emma 
and  Lillie  were  with  us  at  “Shrub 
Hill”  much  of  the  time  while  she 
was  at  grandmothers.  Taught 
school  several  terms — a  “free” 
school  in  winter,  a  “private”  one 
in  summer  in  our  “gin”  house. 
Mama  was  a  semi-invalid  so  Aunt 
Emma  kept  house,  cared  for  Mama 
and  looked  after  the  children.  We 
Taylors  are  greatly  indebted  to  her. 
Later — in  1887  (I  think) — she 
moved  to  Wilmington  and  lived 
there  until  her  death. 

Hers  was  a  life  of  devoted  service. 
Lillie  will  write  more  fully.  I  want 
to  say  this  in  love  and  admiration 
together  with  a  deep  appreciation: 
She  helped  nurse  Aunts  Florie  and 
Bia  in  their  last  illnesses — grand¬ 
mother,  and  kept  a  home  for  Hen- 
rie’s  children  until  Mr.  McCaig’s 


second  marriage. 

Grandmother  always  had  the 
loveliest  Christmas  trees.  Hollies 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling  with 
the  red,  red  berries  and  gleaming 
leaves  of  shining  green,  lighted 
with  myriads  of  waxen  candles  in 
small  tin  holders.  Wonderful  to 
tell  there  never  was  an  accident. 
There  were  sticks  of  striped  candy, 
red  apples,  golden  oranges,  bunch¬ 
es  of  raisins,  toys  here  and  there. 
The  presents  were  often  home¬ 
made,  pretty  warm  woolen  wristlets 
for  the  men  and  boys,  socks,  muf¬ 
flers,  dainty  collars.  Aunt  Emma 
made  lovely  sprays  of  paper  flowers 
and  picture  frames  of  pine  burrs 
and  sweet  gum  balls. 

The  married  sons  and  daughters 
who  could,  came  and  brought  their 
remembrances.  There  were  “china 
doll”  babies,  sometimes  a  waxen 
one  with  eyes  that  could  open  and 
close.  Knives  for  the  larger  boys. 
Aunt  Bia  made  a  large  rag  doll, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  the  head 
stuffed  with  cotton  seed  that  would 
rattle. 

I  never  understood  why  Lillie  re¬ 
ceived  a  doll’s  pewter  tea-set,  and 
I  only  a  china  one.  The  greatest 
treat  was  some  of  us  slept  on  the 
floor!  Pallets  made  of  the  soft 
warm  quilts  and  snow-white  sheets. 
Uncle  Addix  added  to  the  beautiful 
meaning  of  Christmas.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  any  songs,  but  we  children 
felt  that  we  were  in  fairy  land,  and 
oh!,  those  Christmas  cakes.  Fruit 
and  pound  cakes  with  white  icing 
and  decorated  with  tiny  red  can¬ 
dies  that  we  had  at  meal-time,  and 
cookies  cut  in  many  shapes  with 
coriander  seeds  on  top!! 

It  is  handed  down  that  grand¬ 
mother  and  grandfather  were  very 
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kind  to  their  slaves.  This  was 
evinced  by  many  of  them  returning 
after  “the  surrender.” 

The  ex-slaves  that  I  remember 
were  “Uncle”  John  Davis  and  his 
wife,  “Aunt  Mary”  (Uncle  Oliver 
mentions  “John  Davis”  in  his  let¬ 
ters  home  during  the  war.)  They 
came  from  Virginia.  He  was  “ker- 
rige  driver”  for  his  former  master 
who  lived  on  the  Rappahannock 
River.  He  was  brought  to  Wilming¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  and  sold  on  a 
block  where  grandfather  bought 
him  and  a  young  girl,  Mary. 
“Uncle”  John  was  well  trained  and 
did  all  kinds  of  work.  “Aunt”  Mary 
was  quite  young.  She  was  maid  to 
grandmother’s  daughters — comb¬ 
ing  and  brushing  hair,  keeping 
their  clothes  in  order,  insisting  on 
well-kept  finger  nails  and  lady-like 
behavior.  She  was  a  treasure,  loved 
the  family  as  her  own.  Lived  on 
the  place  until  grandmother  moved 
to  Shrub  Hill,  after  papa  and  Aunt 
Bia  were  married. 

“Aunt”  Mary  was  a  grand  cook, 
washed  and  ironed  most  beauti¬ 
fully.  She  visited  grandmother  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  Shrub  Hill,  loved 
“Miss  Jane”  most  devotedly.  Their 
love  was  mutual.  “Uncle”  John  and 
“Aunt”  Mary  had  one  child,  Susan, 
who  was  born  free. 

Uncle  John  told  us  children  of 
his  life  in  the  mansion  on  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River.  His  master  must 
have  been  wealthy.  I  have  remem¬ 
bered  one  thing  he  said:  “I  love 
Mary;  she’s  a  good  wife,  but  oh! 
how  I  did  love  my  fus  wife  and 
chillun.” 

Another  slave  was  “Ma-Manie,” 
the  nurse;  she  had  thick  protrud¬ 
ing  lips  that  gave  her  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  pouting.  To  this  day,  some 


of  the  great  grandchildren  are  oc¬ 
casionally  reminded  of  “old  Ma- 
Manie.” 

After  the  war  and  during  the 
years  that  followed,  grandmother 
tried  several  things  to  supplement 
her  slender  income.  Among  them 
was  keeping  bees.  She  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “bee  hives”  or  colonies  and 
kept  them  on  a  long  bench  in  west 
side-front  yard.  We  children,  after 
a  sting  or  two,  gave  them  wide 
berth.  I’ve  helped  her  put  on  her 
paraphernalia  preparatory  to  hiv¬ 
ing  a  swarm — a  wide-brimmed  hat 
with  a  veil  of  mosquito  netting, 
gloves  and  skirts  that  were  amply 
long.  Sometimes  she  would  let  me 
ring  the  big  dinner  bell,  this  was 
to  make  them  “pitch.”  If  they 
pitched  too  high  or  she  couldn’t 
saw  off  the  limb,  she  couldn’t  hive 
them,  and  if  they  flew  away,  she 
lost  them. 

Full  moon  in  June  was  honey¬ 
taking  time.  A  gala  event  with  the 
colored  folks  who  assisted  and  who 
shared  in  the  “sweets.”  Almost  as 
big  an  event  as  hog-killing  time  in 
winter. 

Grandmother  in  preparation 
used  sulphur  sticks  to  stupify  the 
bees.  She  was  generous  in  sharing 
honey  with  her  family  and  friends; 
also  had  honey  to  sell,  and  sold 
many  pounds  of  bees-wax  in  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Another  industry  was  silk  worm 
culture.  The  tiny  eggs  were  sent  to 
her  from  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
were  spread  on  newspapers,  kept  at 
a  warm,  even  temperature  in  the 
“dryer,”  a  tin  box  about  10  feet 
high,  with  a  number  of  removable 
wire  trays  and  a  fire  box  for  heat¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom.  This  was  also  a 
fruit  dryer.  The  eggs  were  kept  in 
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this  until  hatched  into  tiny  black 
worms  that  were  fed  on  mulberry 
leaves.  Grandmother  had  several 
large  mulberry  trees  and  an  or¬ 
chard  of  young  trees.  We,  the 
grandchildren,  who  spent  most  of 
our  summers  with  grandmother, 
gathered  most  of  the  leaves;  at  first 
it  was  great  fun.  We  loved  going 
out  in  the  early  dewey  fragrant 
morning,  baskets  on  our  arms,  then 
grandmother  tooks  the  leaves  and 
spread  them  evenly  over  the 
worms.  My!  how  they  ate  and 
grew.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
ate  tons  and  tons  before  they  were 
ready  to  spin  themselves  into  co¬ 
coons.  When  the  cocoons  were 
ready,  they  were  scalded,  dried  and 
shipped  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sounds  very  crude  now,  doesn’t  it? 
Grandmother  realized  on  this  ven¬ 
ture  for  several  years.  Later  it  be¬ 
came  unremunerative.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  could  produce  silks  much 
cheaper. 

One  day  while  gathering  leaves, 
Lillie  fell  from  one  of  the  large 
trees;  we  were  terribly  frightened 
and  carried  her  to  grandmother. 
She  was  unconscious,  lay  white  and 
still.  Grandmother,  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  there  were  no  broken  bones, 
went  out  to  get  some  liniment, 
when  she  returned  Lillie  had  gone. 
She  rejoined  us  in  the  orchard, 
feeling  a  little  important  for  she 
was  not  permitted  to  work  any 
more  that  day. 

After  mama’s  death,  and  our 
home  partly  burned,  sister  Clara 
and  I  lived  with  grandmother  at 
New  Supply  until  papa  and  Aunt 
Bia  were  married,  1890. 

Grandmother  then  moved  to 
Shrub  Hill  and  lived  with  us  until 
Aunt  Bia’s  death  in  April  10,  1904. 


She  lived  with  us  during  the  form¬ 
ative  period  of  our  lives,  and  many 
were  the  fine  lessons  she  taught  us. 

Uncle  Bascomb  had  gone  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Wilmington,  so  grand¬ 
mother  and  Uncle  Addix  were  then 
the  ones  left. 

Uncle  Addix  lived  on  in  the  home 
until  it  was  burned,  the  store  build¬ 
ing  had  already  been  burned.  Uncle 
Bascomb,  who  inherited  the  place, 
built  Uncle  Addix  a  small  house,  in 
this  he  lived  until  his  death.  He 
was  very  deaf,  talked  in  a  guttural 
tone,  so  could  not  do  anything  with 
the  farm.  He  read  much,  wrote 
some.  Spent  his  last  Christmas 
with  us  and  seemed  so  pleased  and 
happy.  Before  his  death,  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  at 
the  foot  of  “Big  Hill,”  the  highest 
hill  on  Long  Beach,  not  far  from 
Southport,  but  he  is  buried  in 
cemetery  of  Concord  Methodist 
Church,  Supply,  beside  Uncle 
Danny. 

Grandmother  first  lived  with 
Aunt  Emma  when  she  moved  to 
Wilmington.  After  Henrie’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  W.  D.  McCaig,  a  man 
whom  the  family  love  and  respect 
for  his  goodness  of  heart,  many 
fine  qualities  and  strong  character, 
Aunt  Emma  and  grandmother 
boarded  with  them. 

Henrie  was  not  strong;  Aunt 
Emma  was  a  wonderful  help  in 
rearing  her  family.  Grandmother 
was  independent,  having  received 
her  inheritance  from  her  brother, 
Henry  Clay  Evan’s  estate.  He  was 
never  married,  was  a  successful 
businessman  in  the  shoe  business. 
Left  a  goodly  estate  to  his  brothers, 
two  sisters,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Grandmother  was  a  faithful 
Christian,  a  loyal  Methodist,  went 
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to  her  eternal  home  receiving  the 
well-earned  “Well  done,  thou  faith¬ 
ful  servant.”  She  died  December 
23,  1912,  age  90  years,  7  months, 
23  days.  Is  buried  in  Oakdale  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Wilmington.  Our  grand¬ 
parents  left  a  wonderful  heritage 
of  faith  and  courage.  Their  teach¬ 
ings  through  our  mothers  will  live 
on  and  on.  They  were  little  known 
outside  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
county,  but  who  can  tell  how  far 
their  influences  reach. 

Some  of  the  grandchildren  have 
been  more  successful  than  others 
in  amassing  great  wealth.  Some 
have  rated  high  in  the  industrial 
and  professional  worlds,  some  have 
lived  “by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
have  been  a  friend  to  man.”  All, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  been  and 
are  loyal,  honest  citizens,  and  these 
are  the  real  monuments  to  our  hon¬ 
ored  grandparents. 

Several  years  ago,  I  visited  the 
site  of  the  old  home.  Nothing  rec¬ 
ognizable  but  a  few  trees,  among 
them  the  large  pecan  tree  that 
Aunt  Babe  had  planted  many  years 
ago,  a  gate-post  and  a  charred 
hitching  post  that  was  outside  the 
large  yard.  I  felt,  though,  that  I 
was  on  hallowed  ground  as  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  me  with  surges  of  emo¬ 
tion. 

Lillian,  I  trust  I  have  given  you 
a  real  picture  of  your  mother’s 
childhood  home,  her  family.  It  has 
been  a  thrilling  thing  to  do,  and 
I’ve  loved  digging  down  in  my  past 
for  you  and  for  the  other  grand¬ 
children,  who  may  read. 

Mattie  Taylor  Gill 

P.S. 

You  asked  about  the  old  home  at 
New  Supply?  I  do  not  know  in 


what  period  your  Ted  would  cata¬ 
logue  it.  It  was  a  rambling  well- 
built  inconvenient  house,  a  story 
and  a  half  facing  the  west.  A  long 
front  porch  ran  the  length  of  the 
house,  ending  at  lower  end  in  a 
large,  dining  room.  The  dining 
room  door  had  a  brass  latch  that 
we  children  loved  to  operate.  One 
mashed  a  thumb-plate  controlling 
a  trigger  inside,  this  sprang  up  re¬ 
leasing  a  bar  that  opened  the  door. 

The  porch  had  a  large  swing 
made  of  a  heavy  iron  chain,  one 
could  “hit  the  ceiling”  swinging. 
There  was  a  “goggle”  board,  a 
pliable  long  plank  between  two 
braced  horses.  A  number  could  sit 
on  this.  There  was  a  shelf  near  the 
dining  room  door  furnished  with 
water  buckets,  dippers  made  of 
conchs  or  gourds,  wash  basins,  soap 
and  towels.  The  latter  were  home- 
spun  and  were  very  stout.  A 
wooden  tub  in  which  we  children 
washed  our  feet  before  going  to 
bed.  A  bath  in  a  wooden  wash-tub 
was  a  treat. 

The  front  porch  door  opened  into 
a  large  well-lighted  living  room.  At 
one  side  a  door  opened  into  grand¬ 
mother’s  bedroom  that  had  a  fire¬ 
place.  Further  down  was  an  en¬ 
cased  stairway  with  a  door  that 
had  the  loveliest  brass  knob.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  was  a 
large  fireplace  which  held  tre¬ 
mendous  logs,  windows  were  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  chair  on  one  side, 
“Uncle”  Addix  on  the  other.  A 
lamp  on  a  small  table.  A  glass¬ 
doored  bookcase  was  behind  grand¬ 
mother’s  chair.  There  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  imported  drop-leaf  table  with 
the  rare  carved  legs.  The  leaves 
were  hinged  on  with  brass  hinges. 
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This  table  was  given  to  Aunt  Bia, 
who  gave  it  to  sister  Clara.  There 
was  another  lovely  round  table, 
mahogany  too.  This  grandmother 
gave  to  Lillie  Walker  Dickinson. 
She  has  it  now. 

There  was  another  lovely  rare 
piece,  a  mahogany  secretary.  This, 
she  gave  to  Uncle  Charlie  and  is, 
so  I’ve  been  told,  in  the  home  of 
one  of  his  sons  in  Bladen  County. 
A  walnut  bookcase  was  given  to 
your  mother,  so  I’ve  heard. 

There  were  several  chairs  that 
would  make  an  antique  lover  very 
envious.  Grandmother  used  to 
punish  me  by  making  me  stand 
in  a  rocking  chair.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  do  this? 

Grandmother  punished  us  too  by 
thumping  us  on  the  head  with  her 
thimble.  I’ve  received  my  share  for 
she  had  me  read  aloud  to  her  every 
day.  I  never  was  good  at  pronounc¬ 
ing  words.  In  reading,  I  would  say 
“hard  word”  and  try  to  pass  on. 
Ho!  she  had  me  go  back  and  spell 
and  pronounce  the  word.  I  must 
have  been  a  trial.  But  I  digress, 
tho  let  me  say  that  while  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
she  loved  us  with  all  the  power  of 
her  being  and  did  oh  so  much  for 
us. 

On  the  mantle  was  a  large  clock 
whose  ticking  could  be  heard  quite 
a  distance.  There  was  a  vase  of 
“lighters”  made  of  tightly  rolled 
strips  of  paper,  crimped  at  one  end. 
They  were  for  lighting  candles, 
lamps  and  pipes;  matches  were  too 
precious  to  be  carelessly  used. 

A  back  hall  was  entered  just 
near  the  stairway  door.  This  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  pair  of  steps  into  the 
back  yard.  There  were  two  large 
magnolia  trees  that  grandmother 


had  transplanted  when  they  were 
small.  A  beautiful,  creamy  rose 
running  on  the  fence,  a  long 
clothes-line,  and  a  white  sandy 
path  leading  from  the  kitchen  door 
to  the  back-gate. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  was  the 
guest  room,  on  the  other,  the  girl’s 
bedroom.  I  remember  the  guest 
room  was  furnished  with  a  four- 
poster  and  a  lovely  bureau.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  room  was  large  enough 
for  two  large  beds;  grandmother’s 
was  a  four  poster  too,  a  closet  and 
her  chest  of  drawers. 

I  was  subject  to  ear-ache.  A  pil¬ 
low  made  of  the  dried  hops,  warm 
and  fragrant,  and  a  flop  into 
grandmother’s  fat  feather  bed  al¬ 
ways  effected  a  cure. 

The  dining  room  had  a  large  fire¬ 
place  with  hooks  for  roasting. 
There  were  dutch  ovens,  three- 
legged  spiders  with  lids,  a  pot  for 
heating  water,  a  pair  of  waffle- 
irons  and  a  treasured  copper  bot¬ 
tomed  kettle  for  making  preserves 
that  were  often  made  with  honey. 
There  were  “safes”  for  food,  a 
three-cornered  shelf  behind  the 
door  for  the  silver  and  glassware, 
and  a  long  shelf  ran  the  length  of 
the  room.  Here  we  children  ate  if 
there  was  no  room  at  the  table, 
and  here  Lillie  and  I  had  our  first 
lessons  in  cooking  or  preparing  the 
dishes.  The  kitchen  was  next  door. 
One  day  Lillie  was  making  rolls. 
Someone  called  from  the  outside 
“A  snake,  a  snake.”  Lillie  dropped 
the  dough  on  the  shelf  and  ran  out. 
She  had  to  come  back,  clean  up 
and  begin  all  over  again.  The  rolls 
were  good.  We  ate  them  for  supper 
that  night.  The  kitchen  was  cold 
and  drafty  in  winter,  very  pleasant 
in  summer.  This  room  was  added 
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years  after  the  home  was  built. 

Upstairs  there  were  two  rooms; 
the  smaller  room  over  grand¬ 
mother’s  was  Uncle  Addix’  room; 
the  larger  room  over  the  sitting- 
room  was  often  the  home  for  the 
preachers.  The  unmarried  made 
it  their  home  for  a  year  or  more. 
Sometimes  a  young  preacher,  his 
wife  and  baby  lived  with  her  too. 
She  was  given  to  hospitality,  never 
turned  the  stranger  from  her  door. 

Lillie  and  I  remember  the  night 
of  the  big  Charleston,  S.  C.,  earth¬ 
quake.  Mr.  Lovin,  the  unmarried 
minister  was  playing  his  violin, 
“Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  or  some¬ 
thing  similar.  It  was  a  terrific  ex¬ 
perience,  and  he  said  afterward 
that  would  he  had  been  caught 
on  his  knees.  Lillie  begged  Aunt 
Bia  “to  pray — pray,”  for  only  a 
small  child,  she  realized  that  some¬ 
thing  most  extraordinary  was  hap¬ 
pening. 

Sometimes  I  would  “fib”  and 
Aunt  Bia  took  me  several  times 
down  in  the  strawberry  patch  to 
talk  and  pray.  In  such  a  fragrant 
place,  I’m  sure  I  was  pardoned. 
And  now  for  that  lovely  yard  and 
garden. 

Surrounding  the  house  was  a 
large  fenced-in  yard.  An  ell  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  her  out-houses 
built  in  orderly  arrangement,  the 
cellar,  the  drying  house  for  fruit 
and  silkworms,  smoke  house  and 
chicken  house.  The  large  vegetable 
gardens  were  back  of  the  dining 
room  and  covered  at  least  an  acre. 
Her  flower  garden  was  in  the  corner 
next  to  the  yard.  Oh!  Those  beau¬ 
tiful  large  beds  of  phlox,  larkspur, 
lilies,  verbenas,  like  an  enchanted 
variegated  carpet. 

The  front  walk  bordered  by  beau¬ 


tiful  large  box-wood  led  to  the  front 
gate.  Outside  the  box-wood  were 
many  roses.  The  front  and  back 
walks  ran  parallel  and  between 
were  her  bulb  beds  bordered  by 
dwarf  box-wood.  Near  her  window 
was  a  red  rose,  a  Louis-Phillipe, 
just  as  fragrant  and  velvety  as 
yours,  Lillian,  and  a  moss  rose, 
large  and  pink,  very  fragrant,  had 
a  mossy  stem.  On  the  northern 
end  was  a  hedge  of  beautiful 
euonymus.  In  this  yard  were  three 
magnolia  trees,  two  large  cedars, 
a  pecan  tree  that  your  mother 
planted  before  her  marriage,  a  sy¬ 
camore,  a  live-oak  and  a  yapon. 
There  were  shrubs  and  vines  too, 
crape  myrtles,  oleanders,  cape  jas¬ 
mines,  a  hop-vine,  clematis,  some 
climbing  roses.  A  flower  pit  was 
there  too.  It  had  steps  leading 
down.  In  winter,  this  was  full 
of  geraniums,  fuschias,  begonias, 
lilies,  especially  amaryllis  and  cal- 
la,  very  lovely  and  handsome.  A 
beautiful  waxen  vine  with  blooms. 
I  used  to  help  Aunt  Bia  water 
these.  It  was  a  task,  but  well  worth 
the  effort,  the  beauty  paid  us.  Of 
course  there  were  many  jonquils 
everywhere  and  snow  drops.  The 
plum-pecan,  peach  and  apple  blos¬ 
soms  made  the  spot  a  very  lovely 
one.  Outside  there  were  oaks,  pines 
and  a  poplar. 

And  now  for  some  of  my  reminis¬ 
cences!  Very  happy  ones  they  are. 

I  never  felt  that  grandmother  was 
“poor”;  she  had  too  much  to  make 
a  child  happy. 

Aunt  Bia  was  never  strong,  lay 
on  her  back  much  of  her  life.  One 
of  her  projects  was  working  with 
palmetto.  She  had  the  fronds 
gathered  on  the  beaches.  These 
she  bleached  a  creamy  white  and 
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braided  the  strips  into  braids. 
These  she  sewed  together  and 
fashioned  into  men’s  summer  hats, 
blocked  and  lined  them,  made 
small  bands  of  braid,  even  small 
tassels.  Several  men  wore  “Miss 
Sophia  Mercer’s”  hats.  She  also 
made  larger  sun  hats  for  women, 
small  artistic  baskets,  novelties, 
table  mats  and  other  things.  She 
also  wrote  some  for  the  “Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate.”  I  have  read 
some  of  her  articles.  They  revealed 
her  beautiful  Christian  character. 
She  was  sweet-spirited,  and  I  never 
heard  her  maliciously  gossip.  She 
taught  a  class  in  Concord  Church 
Sunday  school,  and  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  taught  a  class  of  young 
women  in  New  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  church  was  built 
near  our  home  soon  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Not  long  since,  one  of  “her 
girls,”  now  a  small  white  haired 
woman,  said  to  me:  “I’ve  never  for¬ 
gotten  Miss  Sophie.”  “She  was  a 
wonderful  Sunday  School  teacher.” 

Do  you  know  how  Aunt  Bia  re¬ 
ceived  her  family  name?  Grand¬ 
mother  called  her  “So-fire,”  accent 
on  “fire.”  Florie,  the  baby,  trying 
to  call  her  this  got  it  “Bia,”  and 
Bia  it  will  always  be. 

Aunt  Bia  used  to  take  us  to 
“walk  in  the  woods,”  usually  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  fall,  we 
would  gather  autumn  leaves,  sweet 
gum  leaves  with  their  rich  coloring 
of  reds,  wines,  garnets.  Poplars  in 
every  shade  of  yellow.  Oaks  in  rich 
browns  and  so  on.  She  would  take 
them  and  carefully  press  them. 
When  dry,  would  run  a  warm  iron 
over  them  with  bees-wax.  Then, 
the  long  curtain  for  the  three  win¬ 
dows  in  the  living  room  would  be 
decorated  with  these  leaves,  across 


the  valances  and  down  the  side. 
I’ve  never  seen  more  beautiful  ap¬ 
plique.  Those  curtains  in  the 
cheery  fire-light  were  something 
to  remember. 

Aunt  Bia  visited  her  married 
sisters  and  brothers,  oftener  than 
any  members  of  the  family.  Once 
while  visiting  your  parents  at  Si- 
loam,  she  met  Miss  Lucy  Jurney 
with  whom  she  formed  a  warm 
friendship  that  lasted  for  years. 

Once,  when  a  young  man,  Uncle 
Bascomb,  went  to  Siloam  too,  I  do 
not  know  how  he  got  there,  but 
while  there,  he  purchased  a  young 
horse  and  rode  him  horseback 
home.  It  took  over  a  week,  travel¬ 
ing  from  Siloam  to  New  Supply, 
but  it  was  worth  it.  He  met  so 
many  good  people  and  the  different 
types  of  soil  were  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  different  sections. 

They  told  me  that  your  father 
and  mother  met  at  a  Methodist 
conference  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Not 
so  long  afterward,  grandmother  re¬ 
ceived  a  courteous  letter  from  Mr. 
Reeves  asking  permission  to  ad¬ 
dress  her  daughter,  Mary  Caroline. 
You  know  the  results. 

I  remember  him,  “brother  Mike” 
to  the  family,  “Uncle  Mike”  to  us 
children,  as  being  very  tall,  kind 
and  reserved. 

Once  your  family  came  to  visit 
the  kin  in  Brunswick,  Charlie,  I 
think  was  the  baby.  While  visiting 
us,  Uncle  Mike  “put  up”  a  coffee 
mill  for  mama.  The  old  one  was 
the  kind  one  held  in  the  lap  and 
ground  the  roasted  coffee.  The  new 
one!  So  high,  I  had  to  grow  to  it. 
When  I  married,  that  mill  was  still 
there  and  in  use. 

Uncle  Charlie  and  his  family 
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used  to  come  too.  He  was  always 
so  gentle  and  kind.  No  wonder  the 
family  was  devoted  to  him.  Aunt 
Nolie,  gentle  and  soft-spoken,  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  “Mr.  Mercer” 
when  any  problems  were  to  be 
settled. 

Among  my  memories  of  your 
family,  Lillian,  Early  and  Mike 
stand  out.  I  once  heard  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Oakridge  Institute  say  that 
of  all  the  students  finishing  at  the 
Institute,  Early  and  Mike  were  the 
most  outstanding.  I  doubt  that  he 
ever  changed  or  had  any  cause  to 
change  his  opinion. 

Early  once  told  me  that  he  had 
never  known  his  mother  to  punish 
them  when  angry,  and  he  hoped 
to  find  a  wife  of  the  same  fine  type 
of  womanhood. 

John  has  since  told  me  that  Aunt 
Babe  could  punish  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  demanded.  When  a  small 
boy,  he  was  building  a  house  of 
corn-cobs  where  the  servant  was 
washing.  She  knocked  his  house 
down,  and  he  said  a  “bad”  word, 
a  very  bad  word,  and  was  straight¬ 
way  punished. 

Do  you  remember  the  winter  you, 
Aunt  Babe  and  John  spent  with  us 
at  Shrub  Hill?  We  were  so  anxious 
for  Aunt  Babe  to  get  strong  again. 
John  was  “Good  John,”  so  his 
father  called  him,  and  hasn’t  he 
lived  up  to  it!  You  were  Aunt 
Babe’s  “daily  rose.”  John  went  to 
school  while  there.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  the  teacher.  He  was  my  first 
teacher  too,  years  before.  I  was 
scared  of  him,  though  he  did  try 
to  pet  me. 

Grandmother,  papa,  Aunt  Bia 
and  I  were  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Clara  was  away  at  boarding 
school,  brother  Ed  in  Southport 


and  Edwin,  I  think,  in  school.  Oh, 
yes,  and  little  Harry,  Aunt  Florie’s 
little  baby.  She  died  when  he  was 
three  months  old,  and  we  had  him 
until  he  was  three  years  old,  after 
his  father  had  remarried.  I  was 
preparing  to  go  to  school,  State 
Normal  College  in  Greensboro.  And 
too,  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do; 
he  should  have  been  reared  with 
his  own  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  grandmother,  Aunt  Babe  and 
Aunt  Bia  had  with  each  other.  If 
I  had  been  as  interested  then  as  I 
am  now,  think  of  the  rich  history 
I  could  have  heard!  The  rich  ex¬ 
periences  I  missed. 

Lillie  and  I  were  talking  of  the 
prank  we  played,  especially  on 
“Hamp,”  the  colored  chore-boy,  son 
of  one  of  grandmother’s  slaves. 
Once  we  decided  to  play  “Ghost,” 
wrapped  ourselves  in  white  and  at 
dusk,  hid  behind  the  shrubbery  at 
the  service  gate.  Soon  he  came 
along,  the  pail  of  garbage  on  his 
head,  and  singing  as  only  the 
darkies  can.  We  jumped,  and  that 
garbage  went  all  over  him,  face  and 
all.  Back  he  ran  to  the  kitchen  to 
tell  “Mis’  Jane.”  She  sent  him 
home  to  bathe  and  clean  up  and 
called  us.  Of  course  we  went,  but 
Lillie,  small  and  wiry,  slipped 
under  the  bed.  I  received  the 
punishment  sufficient  for  both. 

I  remember  one  story  of  your 
childhood  that  your  mother  told 
with  laughter  in  her  eyes  and 
voice:  One  day  she  had  company 
from  Mt.  Airy.  She  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  dinner  (I  know)  on  that  long 
table  and  used  her  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  Her  best  napkins  were 
fringed  while  the  every-day  ones 
were  hemmed.  You  happened  to 
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have  a  hemmed  one,  and  child-like, 
noticed  the  difference.  Immediate¬ 
ly  you  called  in  a  very  audible 
voice,  “Mama,  I  want  a  rag.” 

Once  when  I  was  in  Greensboro, 
I  spent  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
holiday  in  your  home.  Early  and 
Mike  were  there  part  of  the  time. 
A  wonderful  visit  for  me!  I  think 
I  was  most  impressed  with  Uncle 
Mike’s  gentleness,  patience  and 
wisdom;  the  love  and  high  regard 
his  children  had  for  him.  Charlie 
was  then  a  student  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  I  was  so  impressed  with 
Jerry’s  intelligence  and  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  was  just  beginning 
Latin  in  high  school  and  could 
translate  more  easily  than  I,  and  I 
had  had  two  years. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him,  his  un¬ 
selfishness  and  love  even  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice  for  his  family. 
His  scholarly  attainments,  the  high 
recognition  and  renown  he  inter¬ 
nationally  won,  truly  his  was  a 
rich,  full  life.  His  influence  will 
live  on  through  the  Jeremiah  B. 
Reeves  Library,  established  at  his 
beloved  Westminster  College,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Missouri,  by  his  own  family 
and  friends. 

Grandmother  and  your  mother 
had  dreams  of  one  of  the  boys  en¬ 
tering  the  ministry.  It  was  your 
good  fortune  to  bring  one  into  the 
family.  Would  they  could  have 
known  him;  they  would  have  been 
as  proud  of  him  and  placed  him 
upon  as  high  a  pedestal  as  does  his 
own  mother — “Gran”  to  her  own. 

One  of  Marvin’s  daughters,  Mary 
Mercer,  married  a  minister  too.  A 
member  of  our  own  North  Carolina 
Conference,  greatly  beloved. 

One  story  I  remember  of  Mercy 
Newkirk  Hartley’s  childhood.  Her 


mother  (Aunt  Florie)  was  married 
in  a  dark  red  or  garnet  cashmere 
dress,  trimmed  with  a  wide  silken 
fringe.  Years  later  she  fashioned 
a  dress  for  Mercy  out  of  it.  Aunt 
Florie  was  also  teaching  Mercy  the 
catechism.  One  day  Mercy  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  put  on  her  “Sula” 
dress.  She  remembered  that  Meth¬ 
uselah  was  the  longest-lived  man, 
hence  the  connection. 

Grandmother  told  me  how  she 
sometimes  “tactfully”  managed 
“Jackie,”  for  so  she  called  her  hus¬ 
band.  They  were  accustomed  to  at¬ 
tending  yearly  “camp  meeting” 
near  her  old  home  on  Town  Creek. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  to  a  fine 
spring  on  Allen’s  or  Moore’s  creek 
on  the  Smithville  road.  One  year 
grandfather  said  he  didn’t  think 
they  could  go.  “Very  well,  Jackie,” 
she  said,  but  she  continued  prepa¬ 
rations,  numerous  dresses,  pina¬ 
fores,  pantelets  were  made.  The 
best  dresses  were  of  muslin 
sprigged  with  red  roses.  The  older 
girls  wore  hoop-skirts  and  had 
snoods  for  the  hair.  Grandmother 
always  had  an  alpaca  dresden 
figured  dress,  a  black  dress  with 
a  tippet,  and  always  wore,  even  to 
my  day,  a  small  black  silk  bonnet 
with  streamers  or  ribbon  that  tied 
under  her  chin. 

She  had  already  laid  away  the 
finest  hams,  packed  the  best  pre¬ 
serves,  roasted  and  ground  coffee, 
had  lard,  flour,  cornmeal,  rice,  and 
sugar  put  in  containers  and  a  coop 
of  chickens.  One  day  “Jackie” 
came  saying,  “Jane,  I  think  we  can 
go  if  you  can  get  ready.”  A  bushel 
of  cookies  cooked  with  coriander 
seed  on  top,  butter  and  vegetables 
made  ready,  clothes  packed,  and 
they  were  off  for  a  week,  maybe 
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two  weeks  of  fellowship  with  kins¬ 
folk  and  friends  who  came  from  far 
and  near.  Grandmother  carried  a 
nurse  for  the  younger  children 
while  she  listened  to  the  long? 
sermons,  visited  with  friends. 
Ministers  came  from  long  dis¬ 
tances,  horse-back,  saddle-bags 
slung  across  the  saddle.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  Bishop  Asbury  once 
visited  this  Town  Creek  section  and 
attended  camp  meeting,  before  he 
held  the  first  Methodist  Conference 
in  William  Green’s  house,  Louis- 
burg,  North  Carolina.  At  this  con¬ 
ference,  he  told  them  that  the 
women  were  “given  to  mirth  and 
frivolity.”  Can  you  imagine  that? 

Again,  let  me  write  that  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  wise,  thrifty,  re¬ 
sourceful,  wonderful  grandmother. 
I  wish  I  were  more  competent  in 
portraying  her  fine  character,  her 
great  love  for  her  family. 

M.T.G. 


"TO  HER  WHO  CAN  BEST 
UNDERSTAND  THEM” 


1 

Be  it  so — we  part  forever! 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be; 

Had  I  lightly  loved  thee ,  never 
Had  thou  thus  been  dear  to  me. 

2 

Had  I  loved  and  thus  been  slighted, 
That  1  better  could  have  borne — 
Love  is  quelled  when  unrequited 
By  the  rising  pulse  of  scorn. 

3 

Bride  may  cool  what  passion  heated, 
Time  will  tame  the  wayward  will ; 
But  the  heart  in  friendship  cheated, 
Throbs  woe’s  most  maddening  thrill. 

4 

Had  I  loved — I  now  might  hate  thee, 
In  that  hatred  solace  seek, 

Might  exult  to  execrate  thee 
And  in  words  my  vengence  wreak. 


5 

But  there  is  a  silent  sorrow , 

Which  can  find  no  vent  in  speech, 

Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow 
From  the  heights  that  song  can  reach. 

6 

Like  a  clankless  chain  enthralling, 

Like  the  sleepless  dreams  that  mock, 

Like  the  frigid  ice-drops  falling 
From  the  surf -surrounding  rock. 

7 

Such  the  cold,  the  sickening  feeling, 

Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  know ; 
Stabbed  the  deeper  by  concealing 
From  the  world  its  bitter  woe ! 

8 

Once  it  fondly,  proudly  deemed  thee, 

All  that  fancy’s  self  could  paint; 

Once  it  honored  and  esteemed  thee 
As  its  idol  and  its  saint! 

9 

More  than  woman  thou  was’t  to  me, 

Not  as  man  I  looked  on  thee; 

Why,  like  woman  then  undo  me ? 

Why  heap  man’s  worst  curse  on  me? 

10 

Was’t  thou  but  a  friend,  assuming 
Friendships  smile  and  woman’s  art, 

And  in  borrowed  beauty  blooming, 
Trifling  with  a  trusting  heart? 

11 

By  that  eye  which  once  could  glisten, 

With  opposing  glance  to  me; 

By  that  ear  which  once  could  listen 
To  each  tale  I  told  to  thee. 

12 

By  that  lip,  its  smile  bestowing 
Which  cou’d  soften  sorrows  gush; 

By  that  cheek  once  brightly  glowing 
With  pure  friendships  well  feigned  blush. 

13 

By  all  those  false  charms  united 
Thou  hast  wrought  thy  wanton  will; 

And  without  compunction  blighted 
What  thou  would’ st  not  kindly  kill! 

14 

Yet  I  curse  thee  not,  in  sadness 
Still  I  feel  how  dear  thou  wert 
Oh!  I  could  not  e’en  in  madness 
Deem  thee  to  thy  fust  desert ! 

15 

Live!  and  when  my  life  is  over, 

Should  thine  own  be  lengthened  long, 

Thou  mayes’t  then  too  late  discover 
By  thy  feelings  all  my  wrong! 
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16 

When  thy  beauties  all  are  faded, 

When  thy  flatterers  fawn  no  more, 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regardless  reptiles  store. 

17 

Ere  that  hour  false  syren  here  me; 

Thou  may’st  feel  what  I  do  now. 

While  my  spirit  hovering  near  thee 
Whispers  friendships  broken  vow. 

18 

But,  *tis  useless  to  upbraid  thee, 

With  thy  past  or  present  state; 

What  thou  wast,  my  fancy  made  thee, 

What  thou  art  I  know  too  late. 

John  Mercer 

To  her:  Anna  Jane  Evans — after  they  had  had  a 
lovers  quarrel  about  a  year  before  they  were 
married — 1839. 


MERCER 

I  Soloman  Mercer  from  Virginia  settled  in 
Robeson  Co.,  N.C.  Killed  in  Rev. 

II  Redmond  Mercer  m.  Sarah  Taylor 
m1  John  W.  Mercer  m.  Anna  Jane 
Evans 

ni2  Christopher  C.  Mercer  m.  Caro¬ 
line  Reaves — went  to  George¬ 
town,  S.C.  before  the  Civil  War. 
Their  Ch: 

IV1  George  Redmond  m.  Kate  Ha- 
zelton 

IV2  Mary  Emma  m .  Durant 

IV3  Nora  m. - Borne  (Bourne) 

IV4  Malissa  m. - Borne 

IV6  William 


IV®  Alice  Jane 

IV7  Caroline 

IV8  Christopher  C.,  Jr. 

IV0  James  Buchannan 

IV10  Susan  m. - Betts 

IV11  John 

Many  descendants  in  that  locality 

1113  Edward  Mercer  m.  Susan  Sellers 
of  Robeson  Co.  Lived  at  Bolivia. 
5  ch: 

IV1  Nicholas  T.  Mercer  m.  Ellen 
Curtis 

IV2  Sarah  A.  m.  Webster  Howard 
IV3  Thomas  J.  m.  Henrietta  Swain 
IV4  John  F.  m.  Mary  Robinson 
IV5  Fanny  m.  Alexander  Robinson 
(Fanny  b.  Oct.  16,  1855 — 
d.  Sept.  10,  1941) 

1114  William  H.  Mercer  m.  Zilphia 
Gilbert.  Bolivia,  N.  C.  &  New 
York.  Their  ch: 

IV1  David  Randolph  m.  Emma 
Griffin 
IV2  Ida  unm. 

IV3  William  Oscar  unm. 

IV4  Mary  Lundy  m.  James  Knox 
IV6  Tom  unm. 

IV6  Lizzie  unm. 

ni5  Mary  Jane  Mercer  m.  George 
Smith. 

Ill®  Martha  Mercer  m.  Phillip  Cox. 
No  ch. 

1117  Louis  Mercer  who  died  quite 
young. 

1118  Solomon  Mercer  who  died  quite 
young. 

1119  Mary  Jane  Mercer  died  young. 

(Ed.  Taylor  Papers) 
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DESCENDANTS 

I  Solomon  Mercer  (killed  in  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War — from  Virginia 
and  settled  in  Robeson  Co.,  N.C. 

II  Redmond  Mercer  (  son  of  Solo¬ 
mon)  b.  1788  d.  1863,  m.  Sarah 
Taylor,  Robeson  Co.,  d.  Oct.  7, 
1863.  He  came  from  Virginia  to 
Robeson  Co.  and  then  to 
Brunswick  Co.,  between  1854 
and  1861. 

Ill1  John  W.  Mercer,  (son  of 
Redmond)  b.  July  20,  1812, 
d.  Sept.  12,  1863,  m.  Feb., 
24,  1841,  Anna  Jane  Evans 
b.  May  15,  1822,  d.  Dec. 
23,  1912.  Children: 

IV1  Oliver  Evans  b.  Jan.  23, 
1842,  d.  July  1,  1863, 
killed  in  Battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg — Captain.  His 

letters  appear  elsewhere. 

IV2  Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  Mar. 
25,  1843,  d.  Mar.  16,  1888, 
m.  Jan.  1,  1874  Edward 
Ward  Taylor  (2nd  wife) 
of  Onslow  Co. 

IV3  Charles  Owen,  b.  Dec.  12, 
1845,  d.  Apr.  6,  1902,  m. 
Dec.  12,  1877  Nolie  Woot- 
ten,  Bladen  Co. 

IV4  Mary  Caroline,  b.  Feb.  4, 
1848,  d.  June  14,  1900,  m. 
Dec.  15,  1874  Micajah 
Coke  Reeves,  Surry  Co. 

IV5  Sophia  Jane,  b.  June  15, 
1850,  d.  April  10,  1904, 
m.  Oct.  20,  1890  Edward 
Ward  Taylor  (3rd  wife). 
No  issue. 


IV6  Daniel  Fulton,  b.  Apr.  29, 
1852,  d.  Nov.  28,  1878, 
unmarried. 

IV7  John  Bascom,  b.  Mar.  8, 
1855,  d.  Nov.  28,  1913,  m. 
Mary  Lilly,  Albemarle 
Co. 

IV8  Emma  Judson,  b.  May 
15,  1857,  d.  Nov.  3,  1945, 
m.  Nov.  27,  1878  Henry 
Fulton  Walker,  b.  Jan.  1, 
1852,  d.  Feb.  8,  1883. 

IV9  William  Henry,  called 
“Little  Pompey,”  b.  Aug. 
21,  1859,  d.  Mar.  27,  1860. 

IV10  Florence,  b.  Mar.  6, 
1863,  d.  Dec.  13,  1896, 
m.  Feb.  23,  1882  Bryan 
Winslow  Newkirk. 


MERCER-TAYLOR 

IV2  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer  m.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ward  Taylor.  Their  ch: 

V1  Charles  Edward  m.  Jessie  Ste¬ 
vens,  Southport,  N.C. 

V2  Martha  Jane  (Mattie)  m. 
John  Early  Gill,  Henderson, 
N.C. 

V3  John  Mercer  m.  Sudie  Mills, 
Wilmington 

V4  Edwin  Wellington  m.  Alice 
Johnson,  Winnabow 

V5  Clarissa  Cornelia  m.  Daniel 
Russell  Johnson,  Winnabow 


Note:  Edward  Ward  Taylor  m.  1st  Jane  Russell, 
dau.  of  David  Ward  Russell.  They  had 

one  child  Mamie  who  m. - Thorp 

m.  2nd  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer  as  above 
m.  3rd  Sophia  Jane  Mercer.  No  ch. 
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V1  Charles  Edward  Taylor,  b.  Sept. 
15,  1875,  at  Shrub  Hill,  Town 
Creek,  N.C.  He  d.  Oct.  16,  1944 
and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  Southport  with  Masonic 
honors.  June  1,  1909,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Jessie  Stevens,  b.  Sept.  22, 
1879.  Jessie’s  family  E.  B.  Stev¬ 
ens  moved  to  Southport  from 
Detroit,  Mich,  when  she  was  a 
child  and  have  lived  there 
since.  Their  children: 

VI1  Elizabeth  Taylor  b .  m.  Aug. 

20,  1938  Raymond  Kiddoo. 

VII1  Charlotte  Kiddoo 
VII2  Margaret  Kiddoo 

VI2  Margaret  Stevens  Taylor  b . 

m.  Nov.  25,  1937  James  M.  Harper 
II  of  Raleigh. 

VII1  James  M.  Harper  III 
VII2  Edward  Taylor  Harper 

VI3  Anna  Mercer  Taylor  b .  m. 

June  30,  1941  Earle  I.  Brown  of 
Georgia. 

VII1  Ralph  Brown 
VII2  Anna  Brown 

VI4  Edward  Bunker  Taylor  b . m. 

Oct.  18,  1950  Helen  Bryson  of 
Woodruff,  S.C. 

Charles  Edward  Taylor  received 
his  early  education  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  private  schools  and 
was  later  graduated  in  law  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
For  several  years  before  finishing 
in  law,  he  ran  a  newspaper  in 
Southport,  filled  several  political 
offices,  but  his  real  profession  was 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1904,  opened  an 
office  in  Southport  and  practiced 
there  until  his  death. 

I  attended  his  marriage  to  Jessie 
Stevens.  She  was  the  first  bride  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  I  thought  her 
the  most  beautiful  person,  and  she 
is  still  beautiful  in  every  way. 

“Mr.  Ed  Taylor,”  as  he  was  popu¬ 


larly  called,  was  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  and  no  man  could  desire 
higher  praise.  A  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  intense  loyalties. 

Devotion  to  his  family,  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  remote,  was  an  out¬ 
standing  trait.  He  knew  his  rela¬ 
tives  to  the  most  distant  cousins 
and  could  trace  relationships 
quickly. 

Charles  Edward  Taylor  was  a 
just  man.  None  was  too  humble  to 
receive  merited  praise,  nor  too 
proud  to  be  accorded  a  deserved 
rebuke. 

His  hobby  was  history,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Brunswick  County. 
Through  the  years,  he  accumulated 
much  valuable  information.  He  was 
a  charming  raconteur,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  visit  places  of  historical 
interest  and  hear  him  tell  their 
stories  on  the  spot. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  A  fellow  barrister  once  said, 
“I  like  to  appear  against  Ed  Taylor 
because  whether  I  win  or  lose,  he 
has  challenged  my  greatest  skill 
and  that  there  was  no  act  of  dis¬ 
honor.” 

Politically,  he  was  a  staunch  Re¬ 
publican  and  was  highly  regarded 
in  his  party,  in  politics  and  in  all 
other  relationships,  his  record  was 
clean. 

He  was  a  Methodist  and  active 
in  all  work  of  the  church.  Taught 
the  Men’s  Bible  Class  in  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  Southport.  He 
was  a  Mason,  derived  great  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  attaining  high  de¬ 
grees.  He,  his  father  and  a  brother 
were  members  of  the  same  lodge — 
Pythagorus,  Southport,  N.  C. 

It  is  difficult  to  confine  a  per¬ 
sonality  so  compelling  to  the  print¬ 
ed  page.  Respected,  admired  and 
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loved,  he  was  an  outstanding  per¬ 
son,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  who  lived  rightly,  justly  and 
kindly. 

This  Tribute  written  by  his  niece, 

Clara  Gill  Wilkins,  1950. 


V2  Martha  Jane  (Mattie)  Taylor  b. 
Mar.  15,  1878,  m.  Sept.  20,  1905 
John  Early  Gill,  b.  Sept.  20,  1878 
at  Henderson,  N.C.,  d.  July  6, 
1947  at  Rose  Hill,  N.  C.  buried 
Plank  Chapel,  Vance  County.  To 
them  were  born  3  children: 

VI1  Clara  Evelyn,  b.  July  30,  1906,  m. 
April  3,  1938  Stephen  Wilkins  of 
Duplin  County.  They  have  4  chil¬ 
dren: 

VII1  Sarah  Jane,  b.  Dec.  22,  1938 
VII2  Mary  Vann,  b.  Mar.  3,  1940 
VII3  Evelyn  Vance,  b.  Oct.  12,  1942 
VII4  John  Stephen,  b.  Nov.  6,  1945 
VI2  James  Edward,  b.  Sept.  26,  1909,  m. 
June  3,  1933  Gladys  Strange  of 
Henderson,  now  live  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.  They  have  one  son 
VII1  Jimmy  Gill,  b.  Mar.  7,  1944 
VI3  Early  Taylor,  b.  Sept.  27,  1913,  m. 
Dec.  1,  1938  Ruth  Pernell  of  Vance 
Co.  They  have  one  daughter 
VII1  Doris  Athalia,  b.  Feb.  25,  1943. 

Mattie  Taylor  Gill  was  educated 
in  public  schools  of  Brunswick  and 
New  Hanover  Counties,  a  private 
school  taught  at  Winnabow,  N.  C. 
by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Curtis  (born  Lillian 
Johnson,  a  wonderful  teacher) . 
Graduated  from  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  1904;  was  married  Sept.  20, 
1905  to  John  Early  Gill  of  Hen¬ 
derson. 

He  was  a  farmer,  upright  and 
honest  with  a  mind  and  heart  open 
to  the  advancement  of  school,  com¬ 
munity  and  church.  He  followed 
the  austere  family  morality  which 
is  timeless.  The  experiences  of 
love,  work  and  marriage  taught 


them  the  meaning  of  the  song: 

*"]ohn  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven’s. 

Your  bonie  brow  was  brent ; 

But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 

And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 

We  had  wi’  ane  anither. 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’  U  go, 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo.” 

He  is  gone  but  from  the  “hid  bat¬ 
tlements  of  eternity,”  he  signals 
that  “all  is  well.” 

John  Early  Gill  was  the  son  of 
James  Alexander  Gill  of  Franklin 
County,  now  Vance  Co.  (Franklin 
was  formed  from  Bute  County) 
and  Evelyn  Odelia  Allen  of  Gran¬ 
ville  County.  The  Gills  were  of 
British  ancestry. 

M.T.G. 


April,  1952 

Dear  Cousin  Lillian: 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  write 
you.  Mama  spent  the  fall  of  1950  with 
Gladys,  Jimmy  &  me.  She  worked  on  her 
portion  of  the  family  history  then. 

I’m  glad  you  two  had  that  project 
jointly  for  it  helped  Mama  to  keep  busy 
and  not  “worry  quite  so  much  about  her¬ 
self.”  She  was  happy  in  getting  the  family 
history  together — for  she  loved  all  of  us. 

Sister  told  me  that  she  is  writing 
Mama’s  part  of  the  history.  Presumably 
that  will  complete  the  work.  You  are  to 
be  commended  for  your  tireless  efforts  in 
getting  all  of  this  together.  Many  of  us 
are  eagerly  waiting  to  obtain  copies.  All 
the  descendants  have  a  justifiable  pride 
in  our  family. 

Last  Fall  I  saw  Bryan  Newkirk,  Jr. 
and  told  him  of  your  work.  He  is  very 
interested  in  his  family  and  wants  a  his- 

*“John  Anderson  My  Jo,”  by  Robert  Burns 
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tory  also.  He  will  write  you,  if  he  hasn’t 
already  done  so. 

You  have  been  very  good  and  consider¬ 
ate  to  Mama.  She  re-lived  her  pleasant 
trip  &  visit  with  you  in  Florida.  All  your 
efforts  certainly  made  life  pleasant  for 
her,  especially  following  Papa’s  passing. 

The  least  Mama’s  children  can  do  is  to 
thank  you  and  we  do  so  humbly  &  sin¬ 
cerely.  Its  been  a  long  time  since  I’ve 
seen  you  &  Cousin  Marshall.  Hope  our 
paths  cross  again  real  soon.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Gladys  joins  me  in  sending  our  love. 

Thank  you  again  for  being  so  good  to 
Mama.  She  loved  you. 

Love 

Edward  Gill 

290  Chesterfield  Rd. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 


V3  John  Mercer  Taylor,  b.  Jan.  26, 
1879  at  Town  Creek,  N.  C. 
“Shrub  Hill,”  m.  Nov.  17,  1910 
at  the  bride’s  home  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
McClure,  Sudie  Alice  Mills,  b. 
April  12,  1881,  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Mills 
and  Margaret  Foreman.  To  them 
were  born  three  children: 

VI1  Sarah  Margaret,  b.  Aug.  23,  1911,  m. 
June  10,  1940  to  Robert  M.  Fales, 
M.D.  3  Children:  (one  died  at  birth) 
VII1  Alice  Martin,  b.  Dec.  13,  1942, 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

VII2  Robert  Martin,  b.  Dec.  11,  1943, 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

VI2  John  Mercer,  b.  Sept.  28,  1913,  d. 
Aug.  16,  1918. 

VI3  William  Mills,  b.  April  14,  1916,  m. 
Mar.  25,  1950  Margaret  Cunning¬ 
ham  Parks  of  Bristol,  Tenn.  One 
child: 

VII1  Margaret  Mercer,  b.  July  23, 
1951. 

John  Mercer  Taylor  taught  for 
several  terms  in  Brunswick  County. 
Passed  Civil  Service  examination 
and  worked  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Post  Office  1901  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1949.  He  is  a  devoted 
father  and  grandfather.  Educated 


their  children  in  Davidson  and 
Flora  McDonald  Colleges. 

No  man  has  ever  been  more 
faithful  to  public  trust,  none  more 
loyal  to  family,  friends  and  church. 
Is  a  Deacon  in  Pearsall  Memorial 
Church  in  Wilmington.  An  hon¬ 
ored  citizen  of  firm  convictions. 
Truly  the  State’s  motto  has  been 
exemplified  in  his  life:  “To  be  rath¬ 
er  than  to  seem.” 

M.T.G. 


Wilmington,  N.  C.  May  27,  1951 
Dear  Lillian, 

Lillie  Walker  phoned.  You  wanted  from 
us  the  names  of  our  children,  dates  of 
their  marriages,  to  whom  and  name  and 
dates  of  birth  of  any  children  they  have. 

Mattie  sent  me  the  cut  of  the  old  Mer¬ 
cer  home  and  asked  if  it  was  good  or  bad. 
The  house  is  as  was,  but  the  yard,  trees, 
bee  hives  and  fences  are  out  of  kilter. 
Cedar  and  magnolia  trees  predominated 
and  they  were  evergreen.  There  were  live 
oaks,  also,  which  were  evergreen.  A  syca¬ 
more  and  one  elm  were  the  only  barren 
trees  that  I  recall  and  I  know  the  leaves 
fell  from  these  as  I  was  punished  once 
and  the  penalty  was  to  sweep  the  yard  of 
leaves.  I  thought  I  would  never  get  them 
all  up. 

After  Papa  and  Aunt  Bia  married  I 
spent  quite  some  time  down  there  as 
handy  man.  Ed  was  a  little  stubborn  and 
Edwin  too  small  to  be  of  much  help.  After 
the  old  house  was  burned  and  Uncle  Bas- 
comb  built  another  small  house  for  Uncle 
Addix  I  spent  a  couple  of  months  there 
teaching  school.  This  was  after  Uncle 
Addix  died.  So  my  recollection  of  the 
out  houses,  yard,  etc.  are  clear  in  my 
mind. 

Lillian,  you  must  have  a  lot  of  energy, 
patience  and  time  to  be  working  so  hard 
on  a  family  history.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  see  you,  so  if  you  come  to 
North  Carolina  come  to  see  us  and  I  will 
give  you  the  real  lowdown  on  the  Mercer 
family. 

Devotedly, 

J.  Mercer  Taylor 
“Old  Rip  Van  Winkle” 
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p.s. 

Our  folks  were  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
use  of  nic  names.  All  of  mama’s  brothers 
and  sisters  called  her  “Sissy.”  Papa  called 
her  “Sally.”  All  of  us  nieces  and  nephews 
called  your  mother  “Aunt  Babe.”  In  fact 
I  was  practically  grown  before  I  had  ever 
known  her  name  was  Caroline.  All  the 
nieces  and  nephews  called  Aunt  Sophia, 
“Aunt  Bia.”  All  of  Uncle  Bascom’s  sis¬ 
ters  and  brothers  called  him  “Baccy.” 
Auntie  Galloway  was  known  to  the  kin 
folks  as  “Auntie.”  She  was  known  to  the 
neighbors  as  “Catty”  Galloway — (Caro¬ 
line  Rebecca  Evans)  Auntie  was  a  great 
old  Soul.  After  Uncle  Rufus  died  and  be¬ 
fore  Auntie  moved  over  to  Uncle  Anch- 
ram’s  we  boys  were  detailed  to  take  turns 
and  spend  the  nights  with  her.  Usually 
one  of  Uncle  Rufus’  Grand  Children — 
the  Galloway  boys  would  be  with  us.  We 
never  objected  to  the  assignment  for 
Auntie  was  a  good  cook  and  had  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grapes  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  She 
had  a  green  thumb.  Uncle  John  would 
come  over  occasionally  and  help  and  su¬ 
pervise  us  in  gathering  her  crop.  I  recall 
that  Uncle  Rufus  died  in  the  summer 
time  when  every  body  was  busy.  But  we 
never  objected  to  helping  her  out.  I 
was  between  12  and  13  years  old  when 
Uncle  Rufus  died,  and  a  boy  that  age,  in 
those  times  was  expected  to  do  just  about 
a  grown  man’s  work. 

J.M.T. 


Wilmington,  N.  C.  1951 

Dear  Lillian: 

I  know  you  are  convinced  now  that  I 
am  the  black  sheep  of  the  Taylor  family, 
but  I  could  not  give  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  Mercer  Taylor  family  until  after 
July  23rd,  when  Elizabeth  Mercer  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Mills  Taylor,  was  born. 
I  hope  the  diagram  of  my  family  is 
clear  to  you.  I  am  also  sending  a  road 
map  of  Brunswick  County,  and  have  des¬ 
ignated  by  number  some  of  the  locations 
where  the  early  Mercer  family  history  was 
made.  The  earlier  ancestors  were  settled 
in  S.  C.  and  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  and 
I  understand  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith’s 
grant  from  England  started  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Cape  Fear  &  Northeast  Rivers  and 
covered  a  very  large  area  all  in  New  Han¬ 
over  County  at  the  time  but  now  in  the 


northern  end  of  Brunswick  and  possibly 
some  in  Pender  County.  Both  Brunswick 
&  Pender  County  were  originally  a  part 
of  New  Hanover  County. 

I  am  told  there  is  no  genealogy  section 
in  our  Public  Library.  I  have  been  unable 
to  establish  the  fact  that  Gov.  Benjamin 
Smith  was  or  was  not  a  brother  of  Roger 
Moore  Smith.  I  am  told  that  Gov.  Benja¬ 
min  Smith  died  a  pauper  and  without 
issue.  Ed.,  years  before  he  died,  tried  to 
establish  a  factual  connection  for  Aunt 
Emma  but  failed  and  Ed.  with  years  of 
searching  titles  that  went  back  to  the 
land  grants  issued  by  the  English  had  a 
rare  knowledge  of  our  family  history.  I 
boarded  with  Aunt  Emma  from  9-15-01  to 
Nov.  1910  when  I  was  married  and  I  knew 
her  as  the  most  straight  laced,  proud 
woman  ever.  One  of  the  Old  School.  Lillie 
and  Henrie  were  the  same  way.  I  recall  on 
one  occasion  while  Charlie  and  I  were 
rooming  together  at  Aunt  Emma’s,  Mike 
on  one  of  his  business  trips  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  was  stopping  at  the  Hotel  &  Charlie 
&  I  were  up  in  his  room.  He,  Mike,  had 
recently  been  to  a  Centennial  exposition 
out  west  somewhere  and  picked  up  a  little 
pin  tray  souvenir  which  was  rather  sug¬ 
gestive  of  evil.  We  kept  it  in  the  dresser 
drawer  for  a  while  but  one  day  we  decided 
to  leave  it  out.  Aunt  Emma  never  men¬ 
tioned  pin  tray  nor  did  we,  but  the  pin 
tray  vanished.  About  sketches  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  tribute  to 
Lillie  &  Henrie,  Mattie  can  do  a  better 
job  of  that  than  I.  Though  if  you  insist 
I  will  do  my  best  after  I  think  it  over.  You 
propably  don’t  know  it  but  I  being  the 
middle  child  had  less  educational  advan¬ 
tages  than  any  of  my  family.  They  were 
all  better  educated  than  I.  Three  months 
was  the  longest  I  ever  attended  school  at 
one  time.  Anything  I  might  write  about 
Lillie  &  Henrie  would  not  do  them  jus¬ 
tice.  They  were  both  fine  women.  Lillie 
the  older  and  more  emphatic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  type  and  Henrie  the  smooth  re¬ 
tiring  kind.  I  have  not  given  up  the  quest 
for  facts  about  the  Smith  connections. 
Roger  Moore,  a  resident  here,  and  broth¬ 
er  of  Louis  Moore,  a  member  of  New 
Hanover  County  Historical  Association 
whom  I  have  known  for  years,  has  a 
family  tree  of  his  family  which  might 
give  me  some  information  concerning  the 
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Smiths.  Another  unexplored  source  is 
Mrs.  Phillip  Delano,  who  according  to 
reports  has  the  DAR  &  Colonial  Dames 
records,  but  I  think  Mattie  tried  to  con¬ 
tact  her.  I  understand  from  her  brother, 
Frank  Harris,  with  whom  she  lives,  that 
it  is  a  business  with  her.  I  think  Mattie 
contacted  her  by  letter  or  in  person  and 
Mattie  spent  some  time  in  the  City  Li¬ 
brary  here  several  years  ago  looking  up 
family  history. 

Lillian  if  I  can  find  anything  authentic 
connecting  Gov.  B.  Smith  with  Thos. 
Aiken,  Thos  and  Roger  Moore  Smith  I 
will  let  you  know. 

Know  you  are  tired  of  this  so  will  spare 
you  further  annoyance. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Mercer  Taylor  /s/ 

P.S. 

Sudie  knows  very  little  about  her  fam¬ 
ily  history  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Her 
Grandfather  was  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Her  mother  was  an  orphan  at  2 
years  of  age  and  was  brought  to  Topsail 
Sound  about  20  miles  up  the  coast  by  an 
older  sister  who  was  married.  They  came 
as  refugees  from  Little  Washington,  N.  C. 
when  it  was  burned.  Grandma  Nixon  was 
the  only  mother  Mrs.  Mills  ever  knew  and 
all  family  records  of  the  Foremans  were 
burned. 


Wilmington,  N.C.  May  5,  1952. 
Dear  Lillian. 

We  want  to  thank  you  and  John  for  a 
very  pleasant  day  yesterday.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Reeves  day  for  Mt.  Airy  and 
should  and  no  doubt  will  mean  much  in 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  and  civic 
advancement  of  Mt.  Airy.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  remarks  John  made.  I 
did  not  know  there  was  a  public  speaker 
in  the  Reeves  family.  What  he  said  fitted 
the  occasion.  As  for  the  principal  speaker 
Senator  Hoey,  I  was  not  so  well  im¬ 
pressed.  If  he  did  not  know  he  should 
have  been  coached  on  the  whole  family 
beginning  with  Uncle  Mike  and  coming 
on  down,  Early,  Mike,  Charlie  and  Jerry 
all  of  whom  had  a  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  youngest  son  and  youngest 
brother  in  to  the  full  grown  man  that 
John  is.  The  women  in  a  community  al¬ 
ways  wield  an  influence.  And  I  knew 
Aunt  Babe  slightly,  I  am  convinced  her 


influence  in  the  community  has  had  a 
lasting  effect  among  the  women  of  Mt. 
Airy.  The  principal  speaker,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  should  have  had  more  to  say  along 
this  line  at  the  dedication  of  a  Reeves 
Memorial  rather  than  elaborate  on  the 
necessity  for  Foreign  spending  and  soft 
pedaling  graft  and  corruption  in  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  comparison  of  1000  to  one 
crook  in  Government  service.  This  could 
have  been  left  out  at  a  dedication  service. 
I  do  not  mean  this  as  criticism  for  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  Senior  Senator 
from  N.C.  Think  he  is  a  very  high  class 
Christian  Gentleman. 

I  am  sending  maps  and  location  and 
grave  markings  of  the  kin  folks.  I  may 
be  able  to  locate  the  place  where  John 
Bassett  Evans  was  buried.  However  the 
chances  are  remote.  My  guess  he  was 
buried  in  the  old  Gause  burying  ground 
back  of  the  barn  at  Winnabow.  There  is 
only  one  marker  there  now  that  time  has 
not  erased  and  that  shows  a  Miss  Fitz¬ 
gerald  from  Smithville  (now  Southport). 
I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  data  and  the  way  it  is  assembled 
etc,  but  since  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  leave 
for  Europe  I  am  sending  as  is. 

Sorry  we  did  not  get  to  talk  to  you 
more  yesterday  but  we  were  anxious  to 
be  on  the  way  back  and  cover  as  much  of 
the  return  trip  in  daylight  as  possible. 
We  reached  home  at  11  P.M. 

With  best  wishes, 

Mercer.  (J.M.T.) 


V4  Edwin  Wellington  Taylor,  b. 
April  22,  1880  at  Town  Creek, 
N.  C.  “Shrub  Hill,”  d.  Feb.  20, 
1931,  buried  with  Masonic  honor 
at  New  Hope  Church,  m.  Dec.  27, 
1911  at  New  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church,  Winnabow,  N.  C.  Alice 
Jackson  Johnson,  b.  Aug.  14, 
1888  in  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
daughter  of  Alice  Sanders  and 
Jackson  Johnson.  There  are  5 
children: 

VI1  Edwin  Wellington  Taylor,  Jr.,  b. 

Dec.  13,  1912,  unmarried 
VI2  Julia  Sanders  Taylor,  b.  Nov.  16, 
1916,  m.  James  Wilson  White  of 
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Graham  now  lives  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Their  3  sons  are:  VII1  James, 
Jr.,  VII2  Harry  and  VH3  Charles 

VI3  Helen  Frances  Taylor,  b.  Jan.  18, 
1917 

VI4  Jackson  Johnson  Taylor,  b.  Nov.  20, 
1918,  m.  Aug.  25,  1951  Mary  Ellen 
Turner,  Richmond,  Va. 

VI5  Charles  Mercer  Taylor,  b.  Jan.  9, 
1921,  unmarried 

Edwin  Wellington  Taylor  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah 
Mercer  Taylor.  He  was  a  fanner 
and  and  a  surveyor.  Always  lived 
on  the  home-place,  “Shrub  Hill,” 
where  he  was  bom.  He  was  a  man 
of  energy,  straight-forward  and 
courageous,  was  a  devoted  father, 
was  active  in  civic  affairs  and  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
nearby.  His  word  was  his  bond.  One 
of  his  boyhood  friends  recently 
said:  “Edwin's  place  in  the  church 
and  community  will  never  be 
filled.”  He  never  turned  aside  from 
the  call  of  those  in  need.  Truly  the 
elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that 
nature  could  say:  “This  was  a 
man.” 

Alice,  his  wife,  was  a  worthy 
help-meet.  Taking  up  the  burdens 
and  responsibilties  of  a  young  fam¬ 
ily,  after  Edwin's  untimely  death, 
she  hath  wrought  well  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  well-earned  plaudit:  “Well 
done,  thou  faithful  servant.” 

M.T.G. 


V5  Clarissa  Cornelia  Taylor,  bom 
September  27,  1883,  youngest 
child  of  Edward  and  Sarah  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Mercer  Taylor,  married 
Daniel  Russell  Johnson,  January 
1,  1908  in  New  Hope  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Curtis. 
Clara  was  educated  in  Mrs. 
Wright’s  private  school,  James 


Sprunt  Institute. 

Dan,  the  only  son  of  Jackson 
and  Alice  Sanders  Johnson,  was 
educated  in  Tileston  school,  Miss 
Mamie  Alderman,  N.  C.  State 
College.  To  them  were  bom  eight 
children: 

VI1  Sarah  Russell,  bom  September  15, 
1908,  married  W.  A.  Kopp,  May  23, 
1936.  Four  children: 

VH1  W.  A.  Kopp,  Jr.  -  1937 
VH2  Sarah  Elizabeth  -  1939 
VH3  John  Richard  -  1940 
VH4  Clara  Amelia  -  1947 

VI2  Katherine,  born  December  31,  1909 
married  Edward  Clifford  Liggett 
July  27,  1945. 

VI3  Daniel  Russell,  Jr.,  born  September 
13,  1911.  Educated  N.  C.  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Married  Esther  Fletcher  May 
1,  1947. 

VI4  Rebecca  Caroline  bora  December  31, 
1913,  graduated  from  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

VI5  Alice  Lillian  bora  November  6,  1916, 
married  Ronald  Warner. 

VI®  Mary  Mercer  bom  April  16,  1920 
married  John  Warren  Whittaker 
Dec.  19,  1942.  Educated  Montreat 
and  Queen’s  College,  Charlotte.  One 
daughter,  VH1  “May-tu”  (Mary 
Mercer  H)  bom  January  4,  1944. 

VI7  Martha  Taylor  bora  March  18,  1922 
married  Raymond  Milton  Robinson, 
1943.  Graduated  from  James  Walker 
Memorial  Hospital,  Wilmington, 
N.C.  Issue:  VH1  John  Russell,  VH2 
Martha  Alice,  VH3  Clarissa  Taylor. 

VIs  Jackson  bom  January  29,  1924 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
June  7,  1929. 

VI®  Sophie  Ann,  adopted,  bora  October 
25,  1936.* 

Clara  Taylor  Johnson,  as  always, 
is  leading  a  busy  worthwhile  life. 
Before  her  marriage,  she  nursed 
Aunt  Bia  with  devotion  and  untir¬ 
ing  skill.  After  her  death  (Aunt 
Bia's),  Clara  made  a  happy  home 


*Six  daughters  were  not  enough  so  they  (Clara 
and  Dan)  adopted  Sophie  Ann  when  she  was 
nine  months  old. 
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for  her  aged  father  and  brother, 
Edwin. 

She  and  Dan  had  troubles  aplen¬ 
ty  as  they  went  along.  These  and 
her  ill  health  never  got  her  down. 
Her  indomitable  spirit  of  looking 
on  the  bright  side,  of  fun  and 
laughter,  good  cheer  and  friendli¬ 
ness,  have  been  characteristics  for 
which  she  is  noted.  Given  to  hos¬ 
pitality  and  devoted  to  her  church 
and  community,  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  good  schools,  she  is  a 
blessing  to  her  country.  Truly  the 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,  and  her  children  call 
her  blessed. 

S/Mary  Mercer  Johnson  Whittaker, 

1950 


MERCER-WOOTEN 

IV3  Charles  Owen  Mercer,  third 
child,  also  second  son  of  Anna 
Jane  Evans  Mercer  and  John 
Mercer  was  born  on  Middle 
Swamp,  now  Bolivia,  Bruns¬ 
wick  County,  December  12, 
1845.  Married  Nolie  Wooten  of 
Bladen  County.  She  was  born 
January  17,  1857,  died  April  4, 
1932,  dau.  of  Mary  Margaret 


TAYLOR  EXCURSUS 

I  William  Wilkins  Taylor 

Came  to  Onslow  Co.  from  Maryland.  He  was 
a  Patriot,  fought  in  Rev.  Name  in  First 
Federal  Census  1790. 

II  Jacob  Shepard  Taylor  1784-1839,  m.  1797  Cla¬ 

rissa  Briggs,  dau.  of  John  and  Nancy  Fields 
Briggs.  He  came  from  the  North  and  was 
called  “Yankee.”  He  fought  on  Am.  side  in 
Rev.  Is  buried  on  the  original  Isaac  Sanders 
place,  Onslow  Co.  They  lived  near  Queens 
Creek,  Onslow  Co.  She  was  buried  at  Queens 
Creek  Church. 

Note:  Clarissa  and  her  young  son  Edward 
played  so  often  in  a  small  stream  that  to 
this  day  it  is  called  Clara  Taylor  Branch. 

III  Edward  Ward  Taylor,  Jan.  6,  1830-Jan.  6, 
1909 

m.  1st.  Jane  Russel 

2nd.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer 
3rd.  Sophia  Jane  Mercer 


Anders  and  John  Allen  Wooten. 
He  died  April  6,  1902. 

They,  with  two  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  are  buried  at  Mt.  Horeb 
Presbyterian  Church.  To  them 
were  born  the  following  chil¬ 
dren: 

V* 1 II III  John  Wooten  born  February  2,  1880, 
died  August  1938.  He  married  Fay 
Traynick. 

VI1  One  son,  John  Traynick  Mercer 
now  in  the  Navy.  Both  parents 
are  buried  at  Peachland,  near 
Hamlet,  N.  C. 

V2  Charles  Oliver,  born  November  13, 
1882,  married  Callie  Davis,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1882,  dau.  of  Catherine 
and  Wm.  Davis.  They  live  near  Bla- 
denboro,  North  Carolina.  To  them 
were  born  the  following  children: 

VI1  Margaret  Lois,  born  December  30, 
1906,  married  Thos.  F.  Hester, 
born  November  12,  1907,  son  of 
Jeannette  and  John  Hester.  Their 
children:  VII1  Myrtle  Fay,  VII2 
Beverly,  VII3  Francis,  VII4  Velma 
Lois. 

VI2  Charles  Gerald,  born  February  9, 
1909,  married  Annie  Ruth  Edger- 
ton.  One  child,  VII1  Sarah  Edger- 
ton  born  June  4,  1950. 

VI3  William  Herman  born  May  8, 
1910  married  Louvine  Newton 
born  September  6,  1909,  dau.  of 
Nora  and  Sam  Newton.  To  them 
were  born  VII1  Barbara  Jean, 
VII2  Judith  Ann. 

VI4  Walter  Julian  born  July  29,  1913, 
married  Ina  Parks.  To  them  were 
born:  VII1  Walter  Julian,  Jr., 
VII2  Betty  Covington,  VII3  Lynda 
Carolyn. 

VI5  Nolie  Catherine,  born  November 
27,  1914,  married  Lineous  Lennon 
born  September  6,  1911.  To  them 
were  born:  VII1  Jerry,  VII2 
Charles,  VII3  Edward,  VII4  Joseph. 
VI6  John  Davis  born  October  26,  1916, 
married  Ruth  Barnhill  born  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1921.  To  them  were  born: 
VII1  James  Hall,  VII2  Doris  Ann, 
VII3  John,  Jr.,  VII4  Janice  Sue. 

VI7  Mary  Louise,  born  February  24, 
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1919,  married  John  B.  Taumba- 
caris.  To  them  was  born  VII1 
John  Basil,  Jr.  on  August  15,  1936. 
VI8  Robert  Vernon  born  August  12, 
1923,  died  January  28,  1945. 

Robert  enlisted  in  November,  1942,  with 
the  Air  Corps.  Received  training  in  sev¬ 
eral  camps  and  fields  in  the  U.S.  and 
graduated  April  15,  1944  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  saw  service  in  Europe  and 
was  killed  in  action  January  28,  1945.  Was 
buried  first  in  Belgium,  later  his  body  was 
brought  home  and  is  buried  near  Bladen- 
boro,  North  Carolina.  Truly  he  gave  his 
young  life  for  his  country  that  Peace 
might  rule  the  world. 

V3  James  Bascomb  Mercer  b.  October 
31,  1885,  d.  December  29,  1947.  He 
married  Mary  Davis  born  November 
1888.  To  them  were  born: 

VI1  Gladys  Mercer  b.  March,  1911  m. 
Benard  H.  Williams.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  VII1  Benard,  Jr.,  VII2 
Catherine,  VII3  Jimmie,  VII4 
Charles. 

VI2  Marvin  Mercer  born  July,  1913, 
married  Vera  Wheeler.  To  them 
were  born:  VII1  Ralph,  VII2 
Wayne,  VII3  Thomas,  VII4  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

VI3  Ruby  Mercer  born  December  7, 
1914  married  J.  A.  Bancam.  To 
them  were  born:  VII1  Betty,  VII2 
Jerry,  VII3  Berta,  VII4  Michael. 
VI4  Charles  William  Mercer  born  Oc¬ 
tober,  1917  married  Letha  Park¬ 
er.  To  them  were  born  VII1  Wil¬ 
liam  and  VII2  Robert. 

VI5  Louis  Mercer  born  1920. 

VI6  Elizabeth  Mercer  born  June  14, 
1923  married  Oscar  Lee  born  De¬ 
cember  8,  1919.  To  them  were 
born  VII1  Linda,  VII2  Billy,  VII3 
David. 

VI7  Edward  Lee  Mercer  born  October, 
1927  married  Stella  Perry.  One 
son:  VII1  Edward  Larry. 

VI8  Bryan  Lynn  Mercer  born  March 
1930. 

V4  Nolie  Zou  Mercer  born  December  3, 
1887  died  October  26,  1943.  Zou  never 
married,  graduated  in  nursing  and 
was  a  beloved  nurse  in  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  working  in  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 


V5  Mary  Anne  Mercer  born  August  19, 
1891,  m.  Oct.  28,  1914  Livy  J.  Kelly 
born  November  2,  1889,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1931,  son  of  Sally  Ashley  and 
James  A.  Kelly. 

VI1  Edith  Virginia  Kelly  b.  Aug.  29, 
1915,  mar.  July  1,  1934  Roy 
Hedgepeth  Dec.  25,  1910. 

VII1  Harold  Kelly  Hedgepeth 
Apr.  15,  1935 

VII2  Martha  Lee  Hedgepeth  Sept. 
13,  1936 

VII3  Julia  Foy  Hedgepeth  Aug. 
16,  1938 

VII4  Rosalyn  Virginia  Hedgepeth 
May  22,  1940 

VII5  James  Daniel  Hedgepeth 
Dec.  7,  1942 

VIIs  Linwood  Royce  Hedgepeth 
May  9,  1946 

VII7  Wilton  Muriel  Hedgepeth 
Mar.  21,  1949 

VI2  Hazel  Foy  Kelly  b.  Aug.  5,  1920, 
mar.  Apr.  12,  1944  Hoyt  Lennon 
b.  Aug.  9,  1921 

VI3  Charles  Livingston  Kelly  b.  Dec. 
26,  1923,  mar.  Oct.  12,  1943  Lucy 
Hester  b.  Jan.  31,  1925 

VII1  Kenneth  Charles  Kelly  Sept. 
30,  1944 

VII2  Darrell  Livingston  Kelly  Oct. 
20,  1946 

VII3  Elizabeth  Ann  Kelly  July  24, 
1948 

VI4  Eugene  Ashley  Kelly  b.  Oct  2, 
1925,  mar.  Apr.  17,  1949  Frances 
McKeithan  b.  Mar.  4,  1934 

V6  Henry  Addix  Mercer  b.  June  19,  1894, 
mar.  July  3,  1926  Evelyn  Jones  b. 
Dec.  29,  1902,  dau.  of  Mary  Mclver 
b.  July  6,  1877  and  Charles  Archibald 
Jones  b.  July  31,  1870  (Direct  line 
from  Mary  Ball,  mother  of  Geo. 
Washington)  Two  children: 

VI1  Evelyn  Jones  Mercer  b.  June  19, 
1927,  mar.  Nov.  24,  1949  Charles 
Castleberry  b.  July  22,  1926.  One 
child: 

VII1  Charles  Alexander  Castle¬ 
berry  June  14,  1951 

VI2  Henry  Alexander  Mercer  b.  Oct. 
10,  1928,  mar.  Aug.  30,  1952  Stella 
Sue  Hatcher  b.  Oct.  9,  1930.  One 
child: 

VII1  Herman  Lynn  Mercer,  Mar. 
12,  1954 

V7  Daniel  Dewey,  youngest  child  of  my 
father  and  mother  was  born  May  12, 
1898.  He  never  married,  is  buried  at 
Mt.  Horeb  Presbyterian  Church,  Bla¬ 
den  County,  N.  C. 

Father  and  Mother  to  us  were 
wonderful  parents.  None  could 
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have  been  kinder,  more  lovable. 
They  have  left  a  goodly  heritage. 
They  are  gone  but  will  long  live  in 
our  lives,  and  in  the  hearts  of  their 
people. 

Their  second  son, 
S/Charles  Oliver  Mercer 
Bladenboro,  N.C.,  1950 


MERCER-REEVES 
IV4  Mary  Caroline  Mercer  m.  Mica- 
jah  Coke  Reeves,  Surry  Co. 
(See  Reeves) 

Their  ch.: 

Richard  Early  Reeves  m.  Susie  Gra¬ 
ham,  Greenville.  S.C. 

Micajah  Rufus  Reeves  unm. 

Charles  Mercer  Reeves  m.  Suzanne 
Purvis,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Marvin  Coke  Reeves  m.  Myrtle 
Spaugh,  Mt.  Airy,  N.C. 

Jeremiah  Bascom  Reeves  m.  Louise 
Calkins,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

John  Mercer  Reeves  m.  Virginia  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Timminsville,  S.C. 

Lillian  Reeves  m.  Marshall  Boylan 
Wyatt,  Durham,  N.C. 


MERCER  TAYLOR 
IV5  Sophia  Jane  Mercer  b.  June  15, 
1850,  m.  1890  Edward  Ward 
Taylor  (3rd  wife),  d.  Apr.  10, 
1904.  No  issue. 


MERCER-LILLY 

IV7  John  Bascom  Mercer 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  the  N.  C.  An¬ 
nual  Methodist  Conference  met  in 
Wilmington.  They  met  in  Front 
Street  Church,  and  with  them  the 
women  met  in  annual  session.  With 
them,  the  “Bright  Jewels”  met. 
One  of  these  young  women  was 
Mary  E.  Lilly  of  Albemarle.  She 
met  John  Bascom  Mercer  whose 
sister  Emma  was  living  in  Albe¬ 
marle.  This  acquaintance  devel¬ 
oped  into  friendship  and  finally 


into  romance,  culminating  in  a 
wedding.  On  April  23,  1890,  in  Al¬ 
bemarle,  Mary  and  Bascom  were 
married. 

They  lived  for  a  time  with  Bas- 
com’s  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Walker, 
who  had  lost  her  husband  and  had 
moved  back  to  Wilmington  to  live. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  son,  Henry 
Bascom,  came  to  bless  the  home 
and  soon  after  they  bought  the 
house  next  door.  To  keep  Mary 
from  being  lonely  when  Bascom 
had  to  work,  Lillie  Walker  came  to 
visit  and  chat.  Other  nieces  also 
came  to  visit,  sometimes  from  afar, 
Florence  Spinks  and  Clara  Taylor 
particularly.  Various  things  occu¬ 
pied  their  time  and  hands,  such  as 
making  paper  flowers  from  bright¬ 
ly  colored  paper  and  music  too,  for 
wasn’t  Florence  a  graduate  in 
music. 

In  due  time,  other  children  ar¬ 
rived.  Annie  Leah  born  January  2, 
1894,  named  for  her  two  grand¬ 
mothers,  Leah  Melchor  Lilly  and 
Annie  Jane  Evans  Mercer.  John 
Gerald  born  February  7,  1897, 
named  John  for  his  father  and 
Gerald  for  one  of  his  maternal 
aunts,  Geraldine  Hearne  Watkins. 
The  last  of  the  children  came  on 
the  birthday  of  the  oldest,  August 
17,  1899.  He  was  given  the  name  of 
Armistead  Lilly  for  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Thus  all  of  Mary’s 
children  lived  in  two  centuries. 

Travel  in  the  early  years  of  this 
family  was  limited  to  visits  to  rela¬ 
tives,  the  Taylors  in  Winnabow  and 
the  aunts  and  the  cousins  in  Albe¬ 
marle.  Many  a  happy  hour  was 
spent  at  “Uncle  Taylor’s”  with  other 
cousins  also  spending  time  there. 

In  1907,  it  was  decided  that  John 
and  Mary  would  take  their  daugh- 
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ter  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
then  in  progress.  In  the  party  were 
several  relatives  from  Albemarle 
and  Salisbury.  In  addition  to  the 
exposition,  a  boat  trip  was  planned 
from  Norfolk  to  Washington.  This 
was  indeed  a  treat  for  the  youngest 
member  of  the  gay  party.  She  had 
a  marvelous  time  looking  for  paint¬ 
ings  with  which  she  was  familiar, 
such  as  “Her  Father’s  Helper.” 

In  1912,  Henry  was  graduated 
from  A.  and  M.  in  Raleigh,  and 
Annie  Leah  from  high  school.  The 
following  winter  Henry  went  to 
Portsmouth  to  join  the  Engineers 
Department  of  the  S.A.L.  Annie 
Leah  attended  Elizabeth  College  in 
Charlotte.  She  enjoyed  this  im¬ 
mensely,  but  when  she  arrived 
home,  she  found  that  her  Mother 
had  not  been  well  and  had  to  spend 
quite  a  while  in  Harper’s  Sanitor- 
ium.  She  stayed  there  for  about  six 
weeks.  Never  had  she  been  well 
since  she  had  to  leave  Greensboro 
Female  College  in  1886  because  of 
her  health. 

In  December,  1912,  Bascom’s 
mother  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
91,  and  on  November  28,  1913,  Bas- 
com  himself  died  of  a  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage.  He  was  on  Lockwood’s 
Folly  in  the  interest  of  perfecting  a 
channel  plow  to  use  in  navigable 
waters.  He  was  a  deep  thinker,  his¬ 
torian  and  a  dreamer  for  his  state 
and  nation.  In  1912  he  attended  a 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Meeting  in 
Washington.  On  August  11,  1908, 
he  had  patented  “The  American 
Game  of  Business.”  A  friend,  E.  C. 
Bessellieu,  carved,  at  his  direction, 
the  men  or  pieces  for  this  game, 
first  out  of  chalk  and  then  out  of 
wood.  This  set  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Bessellieu  family. 


The  game  was  played  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Chess,  and  had  he 
money  to  put  it  on  the  market,  it 
might  have  been  the  forerunner 
of  “Monopoly.” 

In  1914,  Lena  Spinks,  a  niece  of 
Mary’s,  decided  she  would  join  a 
party  going  to  Europe  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  M.  W.  Gee,  a 
teacher  in  Converse  College.  Mary 
thought  perhaps  Annie  Leah  could 
profit  by  such  a  trip,  and  so  she 
too  joined  Miss  Gee’s  party,  sailing 
on  June  10th.  This  was  indeed  a 
momentous  event  for  as  they 
reached  Cologne  and  Weisbaden, 
there  was  a  tense  military  “feel” 
in  the  air.  When  they  reached  Ber¬ 
lin,  they  heard  that  Austria  had 
declared  war.  These  Americans 
were  “war  refugees”;  perhaps  they 
would  have  to  stay  until  things 
were  settled!  But  no,  Mr.  Dixon, 
the  president  of  Bartlet  Tours  in 
Philadelphia,  and  through  whom 
Miss  Gee  bought  her  steamship 
tickets,  had  a  party  in  Europe  and 
in  Berlin.  All  day,  Miss  Gee  and 
Mr.  Dixon  worked,  how  hard,  they 
concealed  from  the  sojourners.  On 
Sunday  night,  August  2,  1914,  the 
two  parties  left  for  The  Hague,  Hol¬ 
land,  a  wise  decision,  for  France 
and  England  were  to  join  what  la¬ 
ter  became  The  World  War.  They 
resided  in  the  beautiful  capitol  two 
weeks  before  sailing  in  the  black¬ 
ness  of  night  for  their  homeland. 

Mary  again  became  ill.  She  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  mountains, 
and  as  Annie  Leah  was  to  have 
been  married  in  June,  she  and  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Davis  were  married  March 
9th  in  the  home  of  Henrie  Walker 
McCaig,  going  with  Mary  to  Hen¬ 
dersonville.  She  came  home  after  a 
year  to  keep  her  home  open  for  her 
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two  sons,  Armistead  and  Gerald. 

Gerald’s  ambition  was  to  attend 
the  Naval  Academy.  This  he  did, 
graduating  in  1922.  Armistead  at¬ 
tended  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
U.  S.  would  enter  the  now  world¬ 
wide  war,  Henry  married  Evelyn 
Banks  of  Portsmouth,  who  came  to 
spend  the  winter  of  1918  with  her 
mother-in-law.  This  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  usual  adjust¬ 
ments  very  easily.  To  them  were 
born  two  sons,  Henry,  Jr.  and 
Thomas  Gerald. 

Armistead  married  Mildred  Da¬ 
vis  of  Raleigh,  who  had  come  to 
Wilmington  to  sing  in  the  Grace 
Church  choir.  She  possessed  a  mar¬ 
velous  voice,  deep  contralto.  To  this 
home  came  a  baby  girl,  Farns¬ 
worth. 

Gerald,  home  from  the  seas  and 
wishing  to  establish  a  home,  mar¬ 
ried  Mildred’s  sister,  Carol,  also 
gifted  in  piano.  To  this  couple  were 
born  two  children,  Carol  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Melchor  (his  great  great 
uncle’s  name).  Gerald  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  is  buried  in 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

Annie  Leah  and  Walter  reared 
three  daughters,  but  lost  the  son 
in  the  influenza  epedemic,  March, 
1919. 

S/Annie  Leah  Mercer  Davis,  1950 

IVT  John  Bascom  Mercer  (1855-1913) 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Lilly  (1868- 
1935)  Their  children: 

V1  Henry  Bascom  Mercer  Aug.  17,  1891- 
May  22,  1938  mar.  Evelyn  Banks  who 
d.  May  10,  1948 

VI1  Henry  B.  Jr.  Jan.  1923.  Now  living 
in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

VI2  Thomas  Gerald,  b.  Mar.  1927. 
June,  1951  graduated  V.P.I.,  m. 


1947  Janet  Johnson.  Now  live  in 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

V2  Annie  Leah  Mercer  Jan.  2,  1894.  Mar. 
on  Mar.  9,  1915  to  Walter  Creasy 
Davis,  son  of  Katie  Hartsfield  and 
James  Carmer  Davis. 

VI1  Mary  Lilly  Feb.  8,  1916  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.C. 

VI2  Walter  C.  Jr.  July  17,  1918-Mar. 
8,  1920 

VI3  Katie  Hartsfield  Mar.  24,  1920. 
Mar.  May  3,  1950  Ben  Goldfield. 
Live  in  N.  Y.  City. 

VI4  Eleanor  Ruth  July  31,  1921.  Mar. 
May  17,  1943  Carl  Martin.  Live  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

V3John  Gerald  Mercer  Feb.  7,  1897- 
June  21,  1948.  Buried  in  Arlington 
Cemetery.  M.  June  1929  Carol  Da¬ 
vis  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

VI1  Carol  Jan.  1931 
VI2  Christopher  Melchor  1936.  Both 
live  with  their  Mother  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

V4  Armistead  Lilly  Aug.  17,  1899-Dec.  2, 
1951.  Mar.  Apr.  23,  1924  Mildred  Da¬ 
vis,  sister  of  Carol  Davis 
VI1  Farnsworth  Penton  Aug.  15,  1926. 
Mar.  in  1946  Bert  Holland  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

VII1 . son  b.  1947 


LILLY 

John  Armistead  Lilly  1809-1888,  son  of  Mary 

Marshall  and - Lilly,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.C. 

m.  1st  Harriet  Tomlinson.  They  had  two  sons 
and  a  dau. 

m.  2nd  Leah  Caroline  Melchor,  dau.  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Miller  and  Christopher  Melchor,  who 
was  son  of  Elizabeth  — --  and  John  Melchor 
— 1750,  Cabarrus  Co.  They  had  one  son  and 
three  dau.  Leah  was  widow  of  Davidson 
Hearne. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lilly  was  only  child  of  John 
Armistead  and  Leah  Melchor  Lilly. 

While  I  do  not  know  my  grandparents  an¬ 
cestry,  the  Albemarle,  Stanly  County  cousins 
do.  The  Marshalls  and  Lillys,  Tomlinsons  and 
Hearnes,  belong  to  the  D.A.R.s  through  them. 

A.L.M.D. 


June  30th,  1951 

Dear  Lillian: 

When  your  letter  came  I  was  attending 
our  Woman’s  Conference  and  from  there 
(Greenville,  N.  C.)  I  went  to  Norfolk  for 
a  visit  to  Ruth  and  her  husband. 

When  I  finally  came  home  I  had  five 
or  six  lists  and  reports  to  compile  and 
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1  am  just  now  getting  down  to  personal 
things. 

Yes,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  from  the 
different  branches  of  the  family.  I  have 
found  that  I  have  not  kept  up  with  them 
too  well  and  birthdays  in  my  own.  I  made 
a  mistake  in  Farnsworth’s  which  I  will 
correct. 

I  was  named  for  my  two  grandmothers 
— Annie  from  Anna  Jane  (which  was 
Anna  and  which  I  like  better),  and  Leah 
from  Leah  Caroline,  who  was  a  Melchor 
and  married  Davidson  Hearne  the  first 
time. 

Leah  Melchor’s  parents  were  Elizabeth 
Miller  and  Christopher  Melchor  of  Ca¬ 
barrus  County,  N.  C.  Christopher’s  father 
was  John  Melchor. 

Leah’s  second  husband  was  John  Ar- 
mistead  Lilly,  whose  mother  was  Mary 
Marshall,  but  his  father  was  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  N.  C. 

As  far  as  I  know  no  branch  of  Mama’s 
family  lived  in  Brunswick. 

I  did  go  to  the  library  and  found  out 
about  a  plantation  called  “Hyrneham” 
owned  by  Captain  Edward  Hyrne;  it  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  Col.  Maurice  Moore, 
October  10,  1736. 

Edward  Hyrne  conveyed  “Hyrneham” 
to  his  son  Henry  Hyrne,  who  willed  it  to 
his  nephew  Harry  H.  Watters.  This  was 
taken  from  “A  History  of  New  Hanover 
County  and  the  Lower  Cape  Fear”  by 
Alfred  Moore  Waddill  (page  55) ;  also  in 
S.  C.  Historical  &  Genealogical  Magazine 
for  October  1913,  page  214,  under  mar¬ 
riages  Col.  Henry  Hyrne  married  Mary 
Golightly  (wid.)  June  26,  1759. 

If  you  have  access  to  this  quarterly 
magazine  you  might  find  more  about  the 
Hyrne  history.  The  one  before  this  has 
Landgrave  Smith  in  it.  I  believe  this  is 
Benjamin  Smith  but  it  might  have 
Thomas  Smith,  too.  Our  library  only  had 

2  copies  of  this  but  there  was  an  index 
in  one  of  them. 

I  will  make  corrections  and  send  the 
other  sheet  with  this. 

Love, 

Annie  Leah  (Mercer)  Davis 


MERCER-WALKER 

IV8  Emma  Judson  Mercer 

Grandmother  Anna  Jane  Evans, 
Born  May  15,  1822,  married  John 


Mercer  in  Feb.,  1841,  at  her  home 
in  Town  Creek,  Brunswick  County, 
N.C.  They  had  ten  children:  five 
sons,  five  daughters.  The  fourth 
daughter,  Emma  Judson,  born  May 
15,  1857,  married  Henry  Fulton 
Walker  of  Town  Creek,  Brunswick 
County,  N.  C.  Nov.  27,  1878.  He  was 
born  Jan.  1,  1852  and  died  Feb.  9, 
1883.  He  was  buried  in  Albemarle, 
Stanly  County,  N.  C.  Later  his  body 
was  moved  to  Zion  Methodist 
Church  Cemetery,  Town  Creek, 
where  it  now  rests. 

Papa’s  father  was  William  Henry 
Walker  and  his  mother  Hanay  Rus¬ 
sell.  My  mother  died  Nov.  3,  1945 
and  is  buried  in  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
Wilmington. 

They  had  three  children: 

V1  Lillie  B.  Walker,  born  Aug.  31, 
1879,  married  Charles  LaFayette 
Dickinson,  October  12,  1904.  We 
have  lived  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
all  our  married  life.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  and  has 
been  successful  in  insurance. 
Our  children  are: 

VI1  Lillie  Walker,  b.  Jan.  31,  1908,  m. 
Charles  Wade,  Sept.  25,  1930.  She 
has  three  children: 

VII1  Mary  Jane,  VII2  Charles  and 
VII3  Davis. 

VI2  Virginia,  b.  Nov.  1,  1909,  m.  Theo¬ 
dore  Kingsbury  Lynch,  Aug.  2,  1929. 
They  have  one  son,  VII1  “Ted.” 

V2  Calmar  Davis  Walker,  born  Sept. 
5,  1881,  married  Grace  Eason  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  She  died  in  1931 
and  is  buried  in  Norfolk.  Calmar 
died  Nov.  2,  1945  in  a  veteran’s 
hospital  in  Florida  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  buried  in  Oakdale 
Cemetery,  Wilmington,  by  Ma¬ 
ma’s  side.  He  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  for  several  years.  Calmar 
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received  wounds  in  the  Boxer 
Revolt  in  China;  he  was  also 
wounded  in  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
volt.  He  never  recovered  from 
his  injuries.  Calmar  and  Grace 
had  five  children: 

VI1  Grace  Eason,  b.  May  8,  1908,  m. 
Ernest  Leake,  she  d.  May  12,  1931. 

VT  Evelyn  Alexander,  b.  May  ,  31,  1910, 
m.  Eugene  Worrell  (1st)  and  Milton 
W.  Cruser  (2nd) — both  deceased. 

VI3  Alice  Mercer,  b.  Oct.  23,  1914,  m. 
Joseph  J.  Turner 

VI4  Calmar  Davis,  b.  Aug.  8,  1916,  m. 
Mildred  Brooks  Mullis. 

VI5  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  28,  1920,  m. 
Michael  Dan  DeJav. 

V3  Henrie  Emma,  b.  May  18,  1883, 
married  William  Dougal  Mc- 
Caig*  of  Pennsylvania  Oct.  10, 
1906.  She  died  in  Feb.  1935. 
Their  children  are: 

VI1  Emma  Lawson,  b.  Nov.  18,  1908,  m. 
Walter  Edwards  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

VI2  William  Dougal  died  at  14  months. 

VI3  Jean,  b.  Dec.  11,  1913,  m.  F.  Badger 
Johnson,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

VI4  Arthur  Walker,  b.  July  28,  1916,  m. 
Kitty  Sabine,  d.  June  23,  1948. 

VI5  Martha,  b.  Sept.  21,  1921,  m.  Brai- 
nard  Chapman,  Chicago. 

Grandmother  was  a  wonderfully 
resourceful  woman,  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  When  my  Grandfather 
Mercer  died  so  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  son,  Oliver,  she  shoul¬ 
dered  the  whole  responsibility;  nu¬ 
merous  tasks  of  running  the  plan¬ 
tation,  rearing  her  family,  amid 
the  tragedy  of  war;  (Aunt  Florie 
was  the  baby)  superintending  the 
slaves  at  New  Supply,  Brunswick 
County,  N.  C.  She  did  this  effi¬ 
ciently  and  well. 

We,  the  grandchildren,  as  well 
as  her  own,  knew  the  intricacies  of 

*In  1942  W.  D.  McCaig  was  happily  married  to 
Willie  Mae  West  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 


raising  silk  worms.  Her  honeybees 
amply  supplied  her  family  and 
friends,  and  she  sold  the  surplus 
honey.  Beautiful  golden  or  cream 
honey-comb  dripping  with  sweet¬ 
ness  and  clear  amber  dripped 
honey  just  right  for  hot  cakes. 

She  had  many  fruit  trees,  was 
gifted  in  the  art  of  grafting  and 
had  several  varieties  of  pears  on 
one  tree,  apples  on  another.  Also, 
there  were  many  grape  vines. 

She  had  a  cellar,  a  double  walled 
house,  between  which  was  packed 
with  sawdust.  A  cellar  on  top  of 
the  ground  and  it  furnished  a  cool, 
dark  place  for  meats,  milk,  butter 
and  eggs.  In  cool  weather,  she 
would  have  oysters  hauled  from  the 
sound.  There  were  delicious  oyster 
roasts  outside.  Later  the  shells 
burned,  and  the  residue  (limo) 
scattered  in  the  fields.  All  these 
things,  and  many  more,  I  remem¬ 
ber. 

Grandmother  died  in  her  91st 
year  with  mind  alert  and  bright, 
not  wanting  to  go,  but  unafraid. 
She  wanted  to  live  to  see  her  grand 
— and  great-grandchildren  grow 
and  develop  and  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  world  that  she  saw  so  clearly 
in  the  making.  She  frequently 
talked  about  these  things  with 
Mama,  Henrie  and  me. 

Grandmother  came  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  live  with  Mama  after  Aunt 
Bia  Taylor’s  death  in  April,  1904. 
She  had  lived  with  Aunt  Bia  and 
Uncle  Taylor  since  1890.  She  lived 
with  Mama  until  her  death,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1912. 

Mama  moved  to  Wilmington 
when  Henrie  was  four  years  old 
and  opened  a  boarding  house.  A 
boarding  house  meant  a  hard  life 
of  service  for  others.  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  Mama  ever  thought  of  her¬ 
self  or  had  any  personal  desires  at 
all.  She  was  only  thirty  years  of 
age  when  she  began  this  work,  and 
it  lasted  for  years  and  years.  But — 
she  fed,  clothed  and  educated  us, 
made  a  home  for  us  and  saw  us 
happily  married.  At  times  she 
would  have  been  overwhelmed,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  Uncle  Henry  C. 
Evans,  who  boarded  with  her  and 
was  a  bulwark,  never  failing. 

One  incident  in  Grandmother’s 
later  life  is  worth  remembering: 
President  William  Howard  Taft 
once  visited  Wilmington  and  was 
given  a  grand  parade.  Mac, 
Henrie’s  husband,  took  Grand¬ 
mother  “to  see  the  President.”  She 
was  in  her  wheel  chair,  and  he 
rolled  her  to  an  advantageous 
corner  where  she  could  have  a 
plain  view.  She  was  pleased  when 
the  President  saw  her,  raised  his 
hat  and  smilingly  waved  his  hand. 
She — Democrat  as  she  was — never 
forgot  the  courtesy  of  President 
Taft. 

Henrie  and  Mac  boarded  with 
Mama  until  Emma  Lawson  was 
born  in  1908.  They  began  house¬ 
keeping,  and  Mama  and  Grand¬ 
mother  boarded  with  them.  After 
Henrie’s  death  in  February,  1935, 
Mama  took  over  the  management 
of  Mac’s  home,  mothering  Henrie’s 
children,  loving  them,  living 
through  their  college  and  court¬ 
ship  days.  She  made  a  home  for 
Mac  and  the  children  living  with 
them  until  her  death  November 
3,  1945.  Emma  christened  Mama 
“Dada”  trying  to  say  Grandma, 
and  “Dada”  she  will  always  be  to 
Mac  and  her  grandchildren  as  well 
as  to  friends  and  neighbors. 


What  she  meant  to  us  and  to  her 
grandchildren  only  we  can  know. 
We  saw  no  fault  in  the  most  lov¬ 
able,  courageous  woman  in  the 
world,  one  who  was  unfailing  in 
her  love  and  loyalty  to  “all  her 
people.” 

S/Lillie  Walker  Dickinson,  1950 


MR.  W.  D.  McCAIG,  COMPTROLLER, 
COMPLETES  50  YEARS  CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE  WITH  ACL  RAILWAY 

At  noon,  Monday,  February  1st,  1948. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Darden,  Vice-President,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  W.  D.  McCaig,  Comptroller, 
the  Company’s  diamond-studded  gold 
fifty-year  service  emblem.  This  was  done 
with  suitable  remarks  concerning  Mr. 
McCaig’s  length  of  service,  also,  his  effi¬ 
ciency  and  loyalty  to  the  Company.  Mr. 
McCaig  responded  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  and 
gratification  for  the  splendid  treatment 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  officers 
of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  McCaig  also  took  occasion  to  thank 
the  various  key  men  in  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion  for  their  splendid  co-operation 
throughout  the  years,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  any  success  he  may  have  at¬ 
tained  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  their 
fine  spirit. 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Darden,  Vice-President, 
and  among  those  who  witnessed  it  were, 
Mr.  C.  McD.  Davis,  President;  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Elliott,  Chairman  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee;  Mr.  F.  W.  Brown,  Vice-President; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Doss,  Vice-President;  Mr.  C.  G. 
Sibley,  General  Manager,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  heads  of  Departments. 

Mr.  McCaig  entered  the  service  of  our 
Company  in  the  Freight  Claim  office  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1891,  subsequently 
serving  as  Traveling  Auditor,  Chief  Trav¬ 
eling  Auditor,  Auditor  Station  Accounts, 
Auditor  Freight  Receipts,  Assistant  Comp¬ 
troller,  and  was  elected  Comptroller  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  October  16,  1924. 


RETIRED  RAILROAD  OFFICIAL 
SUCCUMBS 

W.  D.  McCaig  Former  Vice-President  of 

ACL  Dies 

“W.  D.  McCaig,  retired  vice-president 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroad,  died 
at  James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital  last 
night  (January  1,  1951). 

“Mr.  McCaig,  77,  came  to  Wilmington 
in  1902  and  joined  the  Coast  Line  at  that 
time.  He  retired  in  January,  1949. 

“A  native  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  he  was 
born  January  18,  1873.  He  made  his  home 
at  1711  Princess  Street. 
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“He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Edwards  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  Mrs.  Badger  Johnson  of 
Clinton,  N.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Chap¬ 
man  of  Evanston,  HI. 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

Feb.  21st,  1926 

My  dearest  Lillian; 

Your  letter  was  a  rare  treat  to  me  and 
deserved  an  earlier  response,  but,  well 
you  know  how  it  is,  always  something 
happening  to  cause  us  to  put  off  until 
tomorrow. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  you  to  have  the 
two  dear  younger  brothers  with  you  at 
Christmas  and  how  I  would  have  loved 
to  have  seen  you  all  too.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  from  each  one  again  and  I  find  my¬ 
self  trying  to  picture  each  one  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  how  they  look  and  seem  now. 

Every  one  here  seems  to  be  well  except 
Henrie  has  such  a  bad  cold  and  a  trouble¬ 
some  cough  has  developed.  So  many  have 
them  here. 

This  lovely  weather  will  help  her 
though  if  it  will  last  long  enough.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
for  almost  every  ailment. 

Lillian  I  am  sending  a  briefly  gotten  up 
line  of  our  ancestors  as  far  as  I  can  get, 
that  is,  thru  branches  of  our  family. 

Our  families  have  been  careless  in 
keeping  their  records  and  now  it  is  hard 
to  get  at. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  get  other  facts  I 
will  let  you  know. 

I  believe  we  could  get  a  good  deal  of 
information  if  I  just  knew  who  to  go  to, 
and  where.  Virginia  is  the  old  home  of  the 
Mercers  after  they  came  over  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

If  you  visit  in  Richmond  some  time  go 
through  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
and  you  will  find  pictures  of  some  of  the 
Mercers  of  Marlborough  in  Stafford. 
Among  them  is  Major  John  Mercer, 
grandson  of  John  Mercer,  and  there  are 
picture  of  their  wives  also. 

Now  whether  this  is  our  family  of  Mer¬ 
cers  or  not  remains  to  be  proven. 

There  were  years  ago  Mercers  of  Bel¬ 
mont  Hall,  Leesburg,  Va.  I  suppose  the 
same  family  of  those  coming  from  Marl¬ 
borough. 

Our  ancestor,  when  he  came  to  N.  C. 
seemed  to  leave  his  family  record  back  in 


Virginia.  The  Smiths  are  an  old  S.  C. 
family  from  Charleston  and  other  places. 
So  were  the  Aikins. 

Bishop  Coke  Smith  was  one  of  our 
Smith  family,  so  was  Governor  Smith  of 
North  Carolina. 

My  pen  is  very  notional  tonight  and  I 
don’t  know  that  you  will  be  able  to  read 
all  I  have  written.  Wish  I  could  talk  in¬ 
stead  of  writing. 

Henry  Mercer’s  wife  Evelyn  was  down 
last  week  to  see  Mary  for  a  few  days. 
Mary  seems  real  bright.  Well  how  are 
those  dear  little  boys  and  precious  little 
Barbara,  what  a  pretty  name. 

Hope  you  and  Marshall  keep  well  and 
are  getting  on  fine. 

All  join  me  in  loads  of  love  and  good 
wishes. 

Write  when  you  can  to 

Your  fondly  attached, 

S/  Aunt  Emma 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

Nov.  14th,  1939 

Lillian,  dearest; 

You  have  occupied  so  much  of  my 
thoughts  since  hearing  from  you,  and 
before  I  forget  it,  did  I  ever  write  to  let 
you  know  that  I  received  the  package  of 
letters  you  returned,  if  not,  please  pardon 
such  negligence  on  my  part. 

I  have  turned  them  over  to  Jean,  who 
is  interested  in  family  history,  with  the 
other  papers,  but  she  keeps  so  busy  with 
her  work  am  afraid  she  is  making  slow 
progress. 

Mr.  Elijah  T.  Southerlin  of  Danville, 
Va.  has  been  writing  letters  also.  He,  it 
seems,  is  in  some  way  to  be  connected 
with  the  Mercers  and  was  trying  to  help 
John  Mercer  of  Norfolk  contact  our 
family  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
connecting  his  line  of  ancestry  with  ours. 
So  I  wrote  Jean  to  send  our  line  as  far 
back  as  we  were  able  to  trace  in  Robeson 
Co.  It  seems  that  when  our  ancestors 
came  to  N.  C.  they  were  evidently  too 
busy  getting  settled  and  making  a  support 
for  family  that  they  did  not  bother  to 
bring  a  family  tree  with  them.  We  think 
though  that  they  settled  farther  up  state 
than  we  know  about  and  possibly,  one 
or  more  of  their  decendents  came  farther 
South.  Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  mystery 
which  may  or  may  never  be  solved. 
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What  have  you  all  been  doing  this 
summer.  We  have  not  seen  one  of  the 
Reeves  family  since  last  year.  You  came 
first  for  just  one  day  and  night,  how  we 
love  to  have  you  but  your  visit  was  too 
short.  Then  Charlie,  Suzanne,  Caroline 
and  Mary  Mercer  and  we  did  want  them 
to  stay  longer  and  go  to  our  beaches,  too, 
but  no,  they  had  to  go  back. 

Next  came  Jerry,  Myrtle  and  Elizabeth 
and  we  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  stay 
an  hour  longer  than  they  had  planned. 
Then  later  on,  a  very  short  visit  from 
dear  Jerry  again,  bringing  Sally  with 
him  and  how  glad  we  were  to  see  them 
both,  it  had  been  so  long  since  I  had 
seen  Sally.  She  has  changed  in  looks  but 
the  same  splendid  Sally,  improving  with 
age.  Well  how  is  Jerry’s  health  now?  You 
wrote  that  he  was  not  at  all  well,  but  we 
sincerely  hope  he  has  improved  much  and 
getting  on  fine  with  his  work. 

How  about  John  and  Virginia,  did  their 
hearts’  desire  come  true?  I  hope  so  and 
he  will  be  a  great  joy  and  comfort  to 
them. 

I  hope  also  that  your  and  Marshall’s 
ambitions  for  your  two  dear  boys  and 
precious  daughter  will  result  in  joyful 
answer  to  fervent  prayers,  and  may  they 
be  able  to  do  a  great  work  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  world  wide  peace  where  all 
can  live  in  peace  and  harmony  again  by 
clinging  closer  to  the  cross.  The  world 
has  been  drifting  too  far  away  from  God. 

Mac  is  in  Florida  on  business  but  will 
be  back  tomorrow.  One  of  Anna  Leah’s 
daughters  usually  comes  to  spend  nights 
when  he  is  away  and  sometimes  Lillie 
does  unless  I  go  stay  with  her.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  stay  alone,  but  the  family  ob¬ 
ject  to  that. 

We  look  for  Martha  to  come  spend 
Thanksgiving  and  I  think  Jean  and 
Walker  will  too.  All  are  well  and  Martha 
has  gained  so  she  has  to  go  on  a  diet. 

Emma,  Buck  and  Walter  spent  several 
days  with  us  last  month  so  we  are  not 
expecting  for  Thanksgiving  though  they 
may  come  anyway. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  best 
wishes  for  all 

Your  fondly  attached 
s/  Aunt  Emma 

(Emma  Mercer  Walker  1857-1945) 
P.S.  Still  hoping  to  see  you  soon. 


MERCER— NEWKIRK 

IV10  Florence  Mercer  (youngest 
dau.  of  John  and  Anna  Jane 
Evans  Mercer)  b.  Mar.  6,  1863, 
d.  Dec.  13,  1896  m.  Feb.  23, 
1882  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I 
(See  Newkirk  Gen.) 

V1  John  Abram  Newkirk  b.  May  5, 
1883  d.  June  16,  1884 

V2  Mercy  Newkirk  b.  Sept.  4,  1885  m. 
1912  Ralph  Laine  Hartley  1854- 
1932 

VI1  Bryan  Winslow  Hartley  b.  d. 
Jan.  19,  1914 

VI2  Willkings  Lodwick  Hartley  b. 
Oct.  5,  1916  m.  1942  Genna 
Anne  Mary  Luzetti 

VII1  William  Ralph  Hartley  b. 
Aug.  27,  1943 

VII2  Barbara  Jean  Hartley  b. 
Feb.  22,  1951 

VI8  Florence  Lois  Hartley  b.  Feb. 
14,  1918  m.  1st  1938  James 
Marchal  Kennedy 

VII1  Mercy  Patricia  Pauline 
Kennedy  b.  Nov.  4,  1940 
VII2  Marchal  Laine  Kennedy 
b.  Feb.  22,  1942 
VII3  Margaret  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  b.  Oct.  4,  1944 
VI3  Florence  Lois  Hartley  Ken¬ 
nedy  m.  2nd  March,  1951  at 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  Melvin  E. 
Larsen  b.  June  17,  1929 

VII4  David  Eugene  Larsen  b. 
Feb.  2,  1953  d.  at  birth 
VI4  Early  Reeves  Hartley  b.  Oct. 
11,  1923  m.  1945  Mary  Lee 
Forker  b.  June  22,  1918,  Nara 
Visa,  N.M. 

VII1  Janet  Ann  Hartley  b. 
Mar.  4,  1950 

VII2  Mary  Katherine  Hartley 
b.  Ap.  3,  1952,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M. 

VI6  Daniel  Francis  Hartley  b.  June 
4,  1929  Warwick,  Ga.  m.  Sept. 
18,  1954  Willa  Padgett 

V*  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  b.  Dec. 
18,  1888  m.  1913  Lucile  Rebecca 
King 
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VI1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  III  b. 
June  22,  1918  m.  1943  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  T.  Lumpkin 

VII1  Elizabeth  Lucile  Lumpkin 
Newkirk  b.  Oct.  12,  1947 

VII2  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk 
IV  b.  Nov.  16,  1948 
VIIs  Elinor  King  Newkirk  b. 
Dec.  28,  1949 

V4  Annie  Lois  Newkirk  b.  Nov.  11, 
1891  m.  1922  Ralph  Royd  Blakely, 
son  of  John  Telford  Blakely  of 
Laurens  Co.  and  Ella  Bennett  of 
Greenville  Co.,  S.C. 

VI1  Florence  Ella  Blakely  b.  Sept. 
3,  1923 

VI2  Ann  Newkirk  Blakely  b.  May 
18,  1926  m.  1950  Hector  Robert 
McLeod,  son  of  Annie  Spaugh 
and  Cary  S.  McLeod  (Nephew 
of  Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves) 

VII1  Hector  Robert  McLeod  II 
b.  May  31,  1951 

VII2  Martha  Ann  McLeod  b. 
Nov.  1,  1954 

V5  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  I  b. 
Mar.  10,  1894  d.  Nov.  19,  1954  m. 
1st  1916  Loretta  Spivey 
VI1  Son  b.  d.  at  birth 


VI2  Sarah  Florence  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  8,  1917  d.  inf. 

VI3  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  II 
b.  May  11,  1923  m.  Mary  Mc¬ 
Manus 

VI4  David  Winslow  Newkirk  b. 
Nov.  23,  1924  m.  1945  Emma 
Horne 

VII1  Emily  Winslow  Newkirk 
b.  Feb.  11,  1947 
VII2  David  Eugene  Newkirk  b. 
May  25,  1948 

VII8  Alfred  Jerome  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  10,  1949 

VII4  Angella  Newkirk  b.  Aug. 
9,  1951 

Vs  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  I  m. 

2nd  1943  Zorah  Sellers 
V®  Harry  Ervin  Newkirk  I  b.  Aug.  20, 
1896  m.  1922  Christine  Bruno 

VI1  Harry  Ervin  Newkirk  II  b.  Oct. 
5,  1922  m.  1948  Nancy  Jane 
Reed 

VII1  Harry  Ervin  Newkirk  III 
b.  Nov.  17,  1950 
VII2  Christine  Phillips  New¬ 
kirk  b.  Mar.  13,  1953 

VI2  Bryan  Frank  Newkirk  b.  June 
18,  1930 
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EVANS 

Papers  of  Ruth  Evans 

Combined  with  papers  of  Ruth  Evans  Walker 

I  John  Bassett  Evans  ca.  1761-1825  m. 

Anna  Gause  ca.  1785-1813 

111  John  Bassett  Evans  II 

112  Rebecca  Evans  m.  Thomas  Durrant 

113  Daniel  Bassett  Evans  b.  Mar.  29,  1796 
d.  Jan.  13,  1867  m.  Feb.  20,  1820  Eliza¬ 
beth  Aiken  Smith  b.  Feb.  19,  1798  d. 
Nov.  10,  1881 

1111  Ann  Jane  Evans  b.  May  15,  1822  d. 
Dec.  23,  1912  m.  Feb.  24,  1841  John 
Mercer  b.  July  20,  1812  d.  Sept.  12, 
1863  (See  Mercer  Gen.) 

1112  Jacob  Alexander  Evans  b.  July  21, 
1826  d.  Sept.  28,  1884  m.  1st  Ann 
Sykes 

TV1  Gaston  Evans  m . 

V1  Ruth  Evans 

V2  Paul  Evans  I,  m . 

VI1  Paul  Evans  n 
IV2  Carrie  Evans  m . 

1112  Jacob  Alexander  Evans  m.  2nd  Jane 
Charlotte  —  no  issue 

1113  John  Bassett  Evans  III  b.  Jan.  28, 
1829  d.  Sept.  2,  1913  m.  Mary  Jane 
Ellis  b.  Ap.  19,  1831  d.  Aug.  29,  1889 
of  Onslow  Co. 

IV1  Ida  Elizabeth  Evans  b.  Mar.  8, 
1857  m.  Christopher  S.  Riggs 
V1  Della  Riggs 
V2  Daisy  Riggs 
V3  Lou  Riggs 
V4  John  B.  Riggs 
V5  Ella  Riggs 
V6  Mary  Jane  Riggs 
V7  Grover  Lee  Riggs 
V8  Fannie  Riggs 

IV2  Walter  Raleigh  Evans  b.  1859  m. 
Sarah  J.  Joyner 

V1  Susie  Evans  m . Coleman 

V2  Thomas  Bassett  Evans 

V3  Italy  Evans  m . Glenn 

V4  Marie  Evans  m . Austin 

IV3  Fannie  Evans  m.  James  Henry 
V1 .... 


V2  Ellis  Henry 

V3  Exley  Henry  m. . . Woodberry 

IV4  David  Daniel  Evans  b.  Aug.  18, 
1866  d.  Sept.  20,  1880 
TV5  Thomas  B.  Evans  b.  Oct.  21,  1869 
d.  Nov.  8,  1869 

IV0  John  Evans  b.  Oct.  21,  1869  d. 
inf.  (Twins) 

TV7  Adelaide  A.  Evans  b.  Aug.  15,  1872 
m.  Robert  Lee  Fox  of  Roanoke, 
Va.  d.  Oct.  30,  1929 
V1  Beulah  Lee  Fox  m.  E.  Paul 
Rogers  of  Watkins  Glenn,  N.Y. 
VI1  Margaret  Adelaide  Rogers 
m.  Lewis  A.  Brown  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

VII1  Lucinda  Lee  Brown  b. 

Mar.  12,  1951 
VII2  Paul  Rogers  Brown  b. 
Nov.  30,  1952 

1114  Thomas  Smith  Evans  b.  Jan.  28,  1829 

d.  Sept.  21,  1905  (Twin  of  John  Bas¬ 
sett  Evans)  m.  1st  . 

m.  2nd  Helen  Corbitt  of  Bladen  Co. 

IV1  Etta  Evans  m.  1st  .  Hand 

m.  2nd  .  Koonce 

V1  . Koonce 

1115  Caroline  Rebecca  Evans  b.  Jan.  17, 
1831  d.  Dec.  5,  1914  m.  Rufus  Gallo¬ 
way  b,  June  24,  1821  d.  Aug.  7,  1891 

III0  Henry  Clay  Evans  b.  May  2,  1833  d. 
May  16,  1898  unm. 

Ill7  Anchram  Harris  Evans  b.  May  22, 
1838,  d.  Aug.  8,  1911,  m.  Feb.  28,  1860 
Elizabeth  Robinson  Kelly  b.  Oct.  11, 
1844,  d.  Jan.  15,  1910 
IV1  Kate  L.  Evans  b.  Oct.  1,  1862,  d. 

Jan.  20,  1940  unm. 

IV2  Blanche  Estelle  Evans  b.  Mar.  8, 
1866,  d.  Sept.  6,  1943  m.  Feb.  2, 
1887  W.  A.  Jenkins  b.  July  30, 
1858  d.  Dec.  19,  1911. 

V1  Sanford  Swindell  Jenkins  d. 
Feb.  1954 

V2  William  Carlyle  Jenkins 
V3  Roy  Evans  Jenkins 
V4  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jenkins, 
Methodist  minister 
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V5  Wilbert  Armon  Jenkins 
IV3  Guyon  Wallenton  Evans  b.  Jan. 

2,  1869  d.  May  2,  1870 
IV4  Lillian  Evans  b.  Feb.  11,  1871  d. 
at  birth 

IV5  Eugene  V.  Evans  b.  June  29,  1873 
m.  Feb.  2,  1902  Haney  R.  Walker 
b.  Feb.  27,  1883 

V1  Charlotte  V.  Evans  b.  June  18, 
1903  m.  Ernest  Khranke  b. 
Aug.  24,  1898 
VI1  Gwendolyn  Khranke 
V2  Elizabeth  K.  Evans  b.  May  3, 

1906  m.  Clancie  T.  Simmons  b. 
Dec.  24,  1904 

VI1  Harriet  Simmons 
V3  Eugene  O.  Evans  b.  Nov.  11, 

1907  m.  Dorothy  B.  Hayes, 
Mar.  22,  1915 

VI1  Eugene  Evans 
VI2  Susanne  E.  Evans 
V4  Edward  J.  Evans  b.  Jan.  23, 
1911  m.  Willene  Swink  b.  Jan. 
22,  1914 

VI1  Marlene  Evans 
V5  Harris  A.  Evans  b.  June  2,  1915 
m.  Mary  L.  Robinson 
VI1  Nancy  Evans 

V6  Virginia  Y.  Evans  b.  May  20, 
1917  m.  Arthur  E.  Burnette 
IV6  Hector  M.  Evans  b.  July  3,  1875, 
d.  Sept.  10,  1931  unm. 

IV7  Hilda  Evans  b.  Mar.  5,  1878  d. 
Jan.  23,  1919  m.  Feb.  28,  1895 
Thomas  Wooten  Henry  b.  Jan.  6, 
1868  d.  May  23,  1937  (1st  wife) 

V1  Floyd  Henry 
V2  Thomas  Albert  Henry 
V3  Willie  W.  Henry 
V4  C.  Herman  Henry 
V5  Earl  G.  Henry 
V0  Norris  K.  Henry 

V7  Estelle  Henry  m . Ferguson 

V8  Annie  May  Henry  m . 

McLeron 

IV8  Dixie  Evans  b.  Feb.  5,  1882 — unm. 

IV9  Ruth  Evans  b.  Sept.  22,  1884  m. 
Jan.  26,  1910  William  Henry 

Walker 

V1  Cora  Lee  Walker  m . Furpless 

V2  William  H.  Walker 
V3  Daniel  E.  Walker 

IV10  Nyda  Evans  b.  Aug.  21,  1888  d. 
Mar.  8,  1954,  m.  May  17,  1922 
Thomas  Wooten  Henry  (2nd 


wife)  b.  Jan.  6,  1868  d.  May  23, 
1937 

V1  Elizabeth  Wooten  Henry  m. 

. Mueller 

V2  Troy  Henry 


M.N.H.  Papers 
GAUSE  FAMILY 

The  first  records  we  have  on  the  Gause  family 
come  from  Prince  George  Parish,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Here  we  find  WILLIAM  GAUSE,  SR.  own¬ 
ing  property  and  granting  deeds  to  his  sons, 
at  an  early  date.  It  is  not  known  where  he  was 
born,  but  he  seems  to  be  the  same  William 
Gause  found  in  early  records  of  Edgecombe 
County,  North  Carolina.  On  July  27,  1734  Wil¬ 
liam  Gause  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Morratock  River  from  John  Bryan,  a 
grant  to  John  Bryan  dated  March  31,  1723. 
(Edgecombe  County  Deeds  1732-41,  p.  172). 
William  Gause  sold  this  land  November  3,  1736 
(same  book,  p.  177).  On  November  7,  1735  he 
sold  another  tract  in  Edgecombe  Co.  that  he 
had  bought  from  John  Bryan  on  May  29,  1729. 
(same  book,  p.  178).  The  first  deed  listed  above 
states  that  both  John  Bryan  and  William  Gause 
were  of  Bertie  Precinct,  North  Carolina.  Since 
William  Gause,  Sr.  of  Prince  George  Parish, 
South  Carolina,  had  sons,  John,  Needham  and 
Bryan,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  William 
Gause  married  into  the  Bryan  family,  as  all  of 
these  names  belong  to  the  Bryan  family  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  We  know  definitely 
that  William  Gause,  Sr.  of  Prince  George  Parish, 
S.  C.  was  the  father  of  the  families  that  settled 
in  Brunswick  County,  North  Carolina. 

In  February,  1751  William  Gause  bought  from 
Nathan  Frink,  land  on  Waccamaw  River,  his 
household  goods,  his  plantation  tools,  and  his 
stock  of  cattle  on  Waccamaw  River  and  Little 
River.  At  this  time  he  is  listed  as  William 
Gause  of  Prince  George’s  Parish,  S.C.  (Misc. 
Records,  1749-51,  Craven  County,  South  Caro¬ 
lina).  The  following  records  show  the  sons  of 
William  Gause,  Sr.  They  are  found  in  Probate 
Judge’s  Office,  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  recorded 
in  Misc.  Records  1758-1763.  Craven  Co.  S.C. 
William  Gause  to  son,  Benjamin  Gause,  slaves, 
4-11-1756. 

William  Gause,  Sr.  of  Craven  Co.,  S.C.  to  Need¬ 
ham,  John  and  William  Gause,  Jr.  3-10-1761. 
(John  Bell  testified  that  he  saw  Needham 
Gause  pay  his  father,  William  Gause,  the 
purchase  price  of  a  slave  in  South  Carolina 
money,  January  30,  1762.  These  records  also 
found  in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C. 

Charles  Gause  is  identified  as  a  son  when  he 
wrote  his  will  in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Executors  his  nephews,  Samuel 
Gause  and  John  Gause,  Jr.  Samuel  was  a  son 
of  William  Gause,  Jr.  and  John  Gause,  Jr.  was 
a  son  of  John  Gause,  Sr. 

WILLIAM  GAUSE,  SR.  married  .  probably  a 

Miss  Bryan  and  had  issue: 

1.  WILLIAM  GAUSE,  JR.  from  Prince  George 
Parish,  S.C.  to  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  then 

New  Hanover  Co.;  m.  1st  Mary  .  probably 

Wingate,  as  his  son  Samuel,  named  his  Uncle 
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Walter  Wingate  as  Executor  of  his  Will. 
Walter  Wingate  was  a  son  of  Edward  Wingate 
of  Brunswick  County,  N.  C.;  m.  2nd  Elizabeth 
Bacot,  widow  of  John  Smith. 

2.  JOHN  GAUSE,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
died  1783,  m.  Susannah  Frink. 

3.  NEEDHAM  GAUSE,  died  in  Brunswick  County 

about  1800  according  to  the  settlement  of 
his  estate.  He  married  Hannah  . 

4.  CHARLES  GAUSE,  m.  1st  . .  m.  2nd 

or  last  wife,  Eleanor  Leonard,  widow.  History 
records  him  as  one  of  the  “Founders  of 
Smithville”  now  Southport,  N.C. 

5.  BENJAMIN  GAUSE,  listed  in  the  1790  census 
of  Brunswick  Co.  with  a  family  of  1  male 
over  16,  2  males  under  16,  3  females  and  4 
slaves.  He  seems  to  have  sold  out  and  prob¬ 
ably  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

6.  BRYAN  GAUSE,  seems  to  be  a  brother  of 
the  above  family,  but  no  actual  proof  has 
been  found.  He  shows  in  the  1790  census  of 
Brunswick  County,  N.C.  with  a  family  of 
1  male  over  16,  3  females  and  18  slaves. 

On  May  3,  1790  Bryan  Gause  sold  Benjamin 
Gause  slaves,  and  household  furnishings 
(Brunswick  Co.,  N.C.  Deed  Book  B,  p.  441). 
On  May  10,  1790  Bryan  Gause  and  Benjamin 
Gause  sold  slaves  to  John  Rogers  of  George 
Town,  S.C.  Deed  witnessed  by  Dennis  Hank¬ 
ins  in  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 

No  further  record  of  Bryan  and  Benjamin 
Gause  sons  of  William,  Sr.,  has  been  found 
in  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 

WILLIAM  GAUSE,  JR.  was  the  first  of  this 
family  to  move  from  Prince  George  Parish,  S.C. 
to  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  On  March  29,  1762 
William  Gause,  Junr.  bought  land  in  New  Han¬ 
over  County,  N.C.  (now  Brunswick  County). 
The  deed  was  witnessed  by  Edward  Wingate. 
(New  Hanover  County,  Deed  Book  E,  p.  22) 
Later  the  same  year  he  bought  land  on  Shal- 
lotte  Sound  in  New  Hanover  County.  This  deed 
was  also  witnessed  by  Edward  Wingate.  (New 
Hanover  Deed  Book  E,  p.  53).  Then  we  find 
Needham  Gause  buying  land  in  New  Hanover 
County  on  August  19,  1763.  He  bought  500  acres 
from  Dennis  Hankins  and  both  are  recorded 
as  of  “Craven  County,  South  Carolina.”  The 
witnesses  to  this  deed  were  Edward  and  Sarah 
Wingate  and  William  Gause,  Junr.  (New  Han¬ 
over  Co.  N.C.  Deed  Book  E,  p.  61).  Thus  we  see 
that  William  Gause,  Jr.  removed  from  Prince 
George  Parish,  S.C.  in  1761/2  to  Shallotte  Sound 
in  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  and  his  brother 
Needham  settled  near  him  in  1763.  It  was  not 
until  several  years  later  that  the  other  brothers 
settled  in  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  The  Tax  List 
for  Brunswick  County,  1772,  shows: 

William  Gause— 2  white  men— 7  negro  men— 
5  negro  women. 

Needham  Gause— 2  white  men— 3  negro  men— 
2  negro  women. 

Four  of  these  Gause  brothers  served  their 
country  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  the 
Roster  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  we  find: 

William  Gause  in  the  Militia  from  Wilmington 
District,  p.  338 


Charles  Gause  in  the  Militia  from  Wilmington 
District,  p.  338 

Needham  Gause  in  the  Militia  from  Wilmington 
District,  p.  381 

John  Gause  in  the  Militia  from  Wilmington 
District,  p.  339 

(1)  WILLIAM  GAUSE,  JR.  m.  1st  Mary  . , 

m.  2nd  Elizabeth  Bacot,  widow  of  John  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Bacot,  m.  Feb.  11,  1768  John  Smith, 
in  Santee,  S.C.  Both  families  moved  to  Bruns¬ 
wick  Co.,  N.C.  where  Elizabeth  Bacot  Smith, 
widow,  married  William  Gause,  Jr.  Known  chil¬ 
dren  of  William  Gause,  Jr.  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary,  were: 

a.  Sarah  Gause,  dated  her  will  Aug.  23,  1791. 

She  married  Samuel  Frink,  died  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  Co.  1795. 

b.  Needham  Gause,  m.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

Dennis  Hankins.  He  named  no  children  in 
his  will  dated  Feb.  17,  1792. 

c.  Mary  Gause,  m .  Belleune  and  had 

issue: 

Mary  Belleune 
Sarah  Belleune 
Michael  Belleune 

d.  Samuel  Gause,  d.  1811,  m.  Margaret  Council 

of  Bladen  Co.  and  had  issue: 

William  James  Gause,  m.  Sarah  Gause 
his  1st  cousin. 

Sarah  Gause,  died  young 

Mary  Gause,  m .  Birdwell  or 

Bidwell. 

Margaret  Gause,  m.  9-23-1829  Anthony 
Toon 

Hannah  or  Ann  Gause,  m.  Dr.  James 
C.  Hale,  M.D. 

Harriett  Gause,  m .  Langdon 

Samuel  Cyrus  Gause. 

The  children  of  William  Gause,  Jr.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bacot,  widow  Smith,  were: 

e.  Elizabeth  Bacot  Gause,  m.  John  Julius 

Gause,  her  1st  cousin. 

f.  Rev.  William  Gause,  m.  1st  Martha  Frink, 

m.  2nd  Piercy,  daughter  of  William  Pur- 
foy.  He  died  April  7,  1860,  age  82  years. 

g.  Martha  Gause,  b.  1781,  d.  1844,  m.  1st  1797 

Alexander  John  Willson,  m.  2nd  Joseph 
Tilley 

h.  Peter  Gause,  m.  Sarah  . 

(2)  JOHN  GAUSE,  son  of  William  Gause,  Sr. 
m.  Susannah  Frink.  He  dated  his  will  June  12, 
1783  and  it  was  proved  Sept.  16,  1783,  showing 
that  John  Gause  died  in  the  summer  of  1783. 
(Book  A,  Brunswick  Co.  N.C.)  His  will  shows  the 
following  children : 

a.  Benjamin  Gause  (Will  recorded  in  Book  A, 
pgs.  18-19-20,  Horry  County,  S.C.)  His  will 
was  dated  July  16,  1825  and  proved  Sept. 
1825.  He  m.  2nd  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dennis  Hankins  and  widow  of  his  cousin, 
Needham  Gause.  The  marriage  contract 
was  dated  March  16,  1814.  The  children 
of  this  Benjamin  Gause  were:  John  (Jef¬ 
fers)  Gause,  Benjamin  Gause,  Jr.,  Sarah, 
Ann,  Judith,  Martha  wife  of  John  Durant. 
His  Exors.  were  his  sons  John  Jeffers 
Gause  and  Benjamin  Gause  and  his 
brother  John  J.  Gause.  His  daughter, 
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Sarah,  is  buried  at  Calabash  Cemetery  in 
S.C.  and  the  inscription  on  the  grave 
stone  reads,  "Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dozier,  con¬ 
sort  of  Dr.  Thom.  Dozier  and  only 
daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Gause  of 
Marion  District,  S.C.  died  Sept.  23rd,  1850, 
age  21  years.”  (Since  this  says  "only 
daughter”  it  makes  it  questionable  as  to 
this  being  the  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  above.) 

b.  Charles  Gause 

c.  Charlotte  Gause,  b.  Nov.  11,  1767,  m.  Nath¬ 

aniel  Galloway,  b.  June  12,  1766. 

d.  John  Julius  Gause,  b.  1774,  d.  1836,  m.  1st 

his  cousin  Elizabeth  Bacot  Gause,  m.  2nd 
Maria  Theresa  Bruard,  m.  3rd  Emily  R. 
Miller. 

e.  Needham  Gause 

f.  Elizabeth  Gause 

(3)  NEEDHAM  GAUSE,  left  a  will  in  Brunswick 
County,  N.C.  dated  9/27/1794.  He  evidently  died 
about  1801  as  the  July  Term  of  Court,  1801, 
shows  part  of  the  settlement  of  his  estate.  His 
widow  Hannah,  was  Executrix  and  she  settled 
with  Needham  and  John  Gause,  heirs  of  Need¬ 
ham  Gause  (Book  D,  p.  274,  Brunswick  Co.  N.C.) 
His  will  (Book  B,  p.  65)  names  the  following 
family: 

a.  Needham  Gause,  land  where  I  now  live  on 

Indigo  Branch. 

b.  William  Gause,  slaves  and  land  on  Caw- 

Caw  Swamp. 

c.  John  Gause,  land  on  Caw-Caw  Swamp,  etc. 

d.  Elizabeth  Gause,  slaves,  furniture,  etc. 

e.  Bryan  Gause,  part  of  tract  "I  live  on.” 

The  1790  census  shows  Needham  Gause  with  a 
family  of — 

2  males  ever  16 — 1  female — 5  slaves 
4  males  under  16. 

(4)  CHARLES  GAUSE,  settled  in  Brunswick 
County,  N.C.  about  1773.  On  April  9,  1773 
Charles  Gause  bought  640  acres  on  Lockwood 
Folly,  Brunswick  County,  N.C.  from  his  brother, 
William  Gause.  (Brunswick  Co.  N.C.  Book  B. 
p.  11).  In  February  1794  he  gave  gift  deeds  of 
slaves  to  his  children,  Mary,  Ann,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  and  Charles.  (Brunswick  Co.  N.C.  Bk.  C. 
p.  290).  He  dated  his  will  Aug.  27,  1807  and  it 
was  probated  Jan.  22,  1811.  He  named  his  Exors. 
his  nephews,  John  Gause,  Jr.  and  Samuel 
Gause,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  his  nephew, 
Peter  Gause  and  wife  Sarah  Gause.  His  will 
shows  he  married  Eleanor  Leonard,  widow  of 
Jacob  Leonard,  and  she  was  nee  Eleanor  Miller. 
The  name  of  his  first  wife  has  not  been  found. 
His  children  were: 

a7.  Mary  Gause,  m .  Gibbs  and  had  Charles 

Gibbs,  given  250  acres  on  Rattlesnake,  by 
his  grandfather’s  will. 

b8.  ANN  GAUSE,  m.  John  Bassett  Evans  (See 
forward) 

c9.  ELIZABETH  GAUSE,  (Davis)  died  before  her 
father  wrote  his  will.  The  will  bequeaths 
to  "Mr.  John  Miller,  for  his  kindness 
to  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  her  last  illness, 
one-half  of  the  cattle  in  her  possession 
at  her  decease."  John  Miller  named  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  a  son  Charles 
Gause,  but  it  is  not  shown  in  his  will 


if  his  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gause.  He 
married  2nd,  or  last  wife,  Jane,  widow  of 
Capt.  John  Larkins,  whose  niece,  Ann 
Larkins,  married  1823,  Charles  B.  Gause, 
and  her  sister,  Sophia  W.  Larkins,  married 
1827,  Winslow  S.  Wilkings,  with  Charles 
B.  Gause  as  bondsman  and  Benjamin  W. 
Gause  as  witness  to  the  marriage  contract. 
Benjamin  W.  Gause  was  a  son  of  John 
Julius  Gause  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Bacot 
(Gause)  Gause. 
dlO.  Sarah  Gause 

ell.  Charles  Gause,  Jr.  No  mention  is  made  of 
this  son  in  the  father’s  will  but  the  deed 
mentioned  above,  shows  a  son,  Charles 
Gause. 

f.  Charles  Gause,  also  named  in  his  will, 
grand  daughters  Elizabeth  Davis  and  Sarah 
Brinson,  (and  grandson  Charles  Gibbs) 

CHARLES  GAUSE,  son  of  William  Gause, 
Sr.,  is  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
FOUNDERS  of  Smithville,  now  Southport,  N.C. 
In  May  1790,  the  first  start  towards  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  what  is  now  Southport,  N.C.  was  made 
by  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Joshua  Potts 
wrote  a  Petition.  "Charles  Gause,  Esq.  one  of 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  Brunswick  County 
.  .  .  undertook  the  exhibition  of  it  (the  pe¬ 
tition)  in  order  to  obtain  subscribers  names. 
This  was  performed  and  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly,  which  in  that  year  sat  in 
Fayetteville.”  It  was  not  passed  by  this  Assem¬ 
bly.  Twelve  months  later,  when  the  Assembly 
was  to  sit  in  New  Bern,  Mr.  Potts  wrote,  "who 
should  come  into  my  cabin  but  the  same  old 
Mr.  Charles  Gause,  whose  business  it  was  to 
get  me  to  write  and  renew  the  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  said  town.”  He  promised  that 
General  Smith  would  not  go  to  the  next  As¬ 
sembly  if  he  did  not  promise  to  support  the 
Act  to  set  up  the  town.  “The  venerable  old 
man  made  good  his  word.  General  Smith  was 
elected,  went  to  the  Assembly  at  New  Bern 
and  assisted  in  getting  the  Act  passed,”  at  New 
Bern  in  the  November  Session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly.  General  Smith  had 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Act  in  1790.  The 
town  was  first  called  Smithville  in  honor  of 
General  Benjamin  Smith.  (History  of  New 
Hanover  County,  by  Waddell,  pgs.  214-215.) 

The  will  of  Charles  Gause,  now  a  very  old 
copy,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  McNeil  of 
Southport.  On  the  cover  of  the  old  will  is 
written,  "Copy  of  Will  of  Charles  Gause,  for 
Mr.  John  Evans.”  If  Charles  Gause  was  a 
"venerable  old  man”  in  1790,  we  assume  he  was 
born  not  later  than  1730. 

(8)  ANN  GAUSE,  daughter  of  Charles  Gause, 
died  Jan.  6,  1813,  married  John  Bassett  Evans, 
b.  1761.  He  was  born  John  Bassett,  but  came 
to  America  and  changed  his  name  to  John 
Bassett  Evans.  Family  records  say  it  was 
changed  by  Legislative  act.  Tradition  says  he 
arrived  in  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  married  Ann  Gause  and  they  settled 
in  Brunswick,  where  he  died  Oct.  19,  1825,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  old  Gause 
burial  ground.  They  had  issue: 

12.  John  Bassett  Evans,  II. 
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13.  Rebecca  Evans,  m.  Thomas  Durant 

14.  DANIEL  BASSETT  EVANS,  b.  March  29, 

1796,  d.  Jan.  13,  1867,  m.  Nov.  20,  1820 
ELIZABETH  AKIN  SMITH,  b.  Feb.  19, 
1796,  d.  Nov.  10,  1881,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  (Jordan)  Smith.  (For  issue  see 
Evans-Mercer  line). 


JAMES  MOORE 

I  James  Moore  b.  ca.  1650  in  Ireland  (?). 
He  came  to  Barbados  (and  to  the  Caro¬ 
lina  Province)  in  1665  along  with  Sir 
John  Yeamans.  In  1675  he  married 
Margaret  Berringer,  dau.  of  Col.  Benja¬ 
min  Berringer  and  Margaret  Forster, 
dau.  of  Rev.  John  Forster,  in  Barbados. 
She  was  b.  ca.  1660  and  d.  1707  in  Caro¬ 
lina.  Sir  John  Yeamans  was  her  step¬ 
father.  James  Moore  d.  Nov.  1706.  He 
was  Sect,  of  the  Province,  member  of 
Assembly,  Governor  1700-02,  member  of 
Council  1677.  Their  ch: 

111  James  Moore  II  b.  ca.  1676,  d.  Feb. 
17,  1723,  mar.  Elizabeth  Beresford. 
Their  ch:  James  Moore  III,  and  dau. 
Margaret  who  mar.  Col.  Wm.  San¬ 
ders. 

112  Maurice  Moore  b.  ca.  1680,  d.  1777, 

mar. - :  sons  James  and  Alfred. 

(See  notes) 

113  Roger  Moore  b.  Aug.  24,  1694,  d. 
Oct.  20,  1750  “King  Roger” 

m.  1st  Oct.  10,  1721  Cathrine  Rhett 
b.  Dec.  4,  1705,  d.  Jan.  11,  1745  dau. 
of  Col.  Wm.  Rhett. 
m.  2nd  Mary  Raynett.  No  issue. 

114  Nathaniel  Moore  b.  1714,  d.  1775,  m. 
Mary  Webb.  Their  dau.  Margaret  m. 
1757  Wm.  Hill  at  Orton. 

115  Ann  Moore  m.  Edward  Moseley  of 
the  Albemarle  Colony. 

116  Mary  Moore  m.  She  was  grand¬ 
mother  of  Robert  Howe. 

117  John  Moore  m.  Justina  Smith  b. 
1701,  d.  1743,  sister  of  Sabina  Smith 
and  dau.  of  II  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith.  They  lived  in  Cape  Fear  area, 
he  of  Moores’  Creek  Fame.  Their  ch: 

James  Moore 
John  Moore 

Rebecca  Moore  m. - Hamilton 

of  Philadelphia 

118  . a  dau.  m.  Francis  Nash 

II8  Roger  Moore  m.  Cathrine  Rhett,  as 
above.  Their  ch: 


1111  George  Moore  b.  ca.  1722  m.  1st 

- Quince  to  Ala.  m.  2nd - 

1112  William  Moore  b.  ca.  1725,  d.  1757 

1113  Sarah  Moore  b.  Sept.  7,  1728,  d. 
Feb.  14,  1774,  m.  Aug.  2,  1744 
Thomas  Smith,  the  Banker,  b.  Nov. 
7,  1719,  d.  Aug.  21,  1790,  son  of 
Sabina  (dau.  of  n  Landgrave 
Thomas  Smith)  and  Col.  Thomas 
Smith,  the  Planter  and  sea  Capt. 
She,  Sarah  Moore  received  legacy 
of  her  gr.  mother,  Sarah  Cooke 
Rhett,  as  did  her  sisters  Mary  and 
Ann. 

1114  Mary  Moore  m. - Harleston 

1115  Ann  Moore  m. - Swann 


III3  Sarah  Moore  and  Thomas  Smith. 

Their  ch: 

IV1  Roger  Moore  Smith  b.  Aug.  4,  1745, 
d.  July  29,  1805.  m.  Apr.  7,  1768 
Mary  Rutledge  b.  Nov.  24,  1747,  d. 
Dec.  22,  1832. 

IV2  Thomas  Smith  b.  ca.  1747,  m.  Mary 
Aiken  (?)  See  Evans  Gen. 

IVs  Sarah  Smith  b.  1752,  m. 

1st  John  McKenzie 
2nd  Hugh  Rutledge 
3rd  Thomas  Bee 

IV4  Peter  Smith  b.  1754,  m.  Mary  Mid¬ 
dleton,  dau.  of  Henry  Middleton. 

IV5  Benjamin  Smith  b.  1757,  d.  1826, 
m.  Nov.  20,  1777  Sarah  Dry,  dau.  of 
Col.  Wm.  Dry,  (Collector  of  Port  at 
Cape  Fear)  (See  Sketches.)  Benj. 
was  Gov.  N.  C.  1810. 

IV6  James  Smith  b.  Nov.  2,  1761,  d. 
Mar.  1835.  Lawyer,  educated  in 
England,  m.  Dec.  22,  1791  Marianna 
Gough,  dau.  of  Capt.  Richard 
Gough  and  gr.  dau.  of  Col.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Barnwell.  The  6  sons  of  their  15 
children  changed  their  names  from 
SMITH  to  RHETT. 

IV7  Mary  Smith  b.  Feb.  7,  1764,  m.  Oct. 
12,  1784  John  Faucheraud  Grimke. 

IVs  Anne  Smith  b.  Sept.  25,  1765 

m.  1st - Bell  (Judge) 

m.  2nd  Thomas  Bee  (his  2nd  wife) 

IV9  William  Smith 

IV10  Rhett  Smith 

IV'  Roger  Moore  Smith  m.  Mary  Rutledge 

V1  Thomas  Rhett  Smith  b.  1769,  d.  Mar. 

28,  18....  m.  Ann  Skerving  (Screven) 
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V2  Roger  Moore  Smith  II  b.  Aug.  2,  1770 
V3  Mary  Rutledge  Smith  b.  Dec.  1772 

V*  Caroline  Smith  b.  Nov.  25,  1773,  m. 
Lucian  Murat,  son  of  marshal  Murat, 
who  m.  Napoleon’s  sister,  Caroline. 

V5  John  Rutledge  Smith  b.  Oct.  17, 

1775,  m.  Susan  Ladson 

V6  Benjamin  Burgh  Smith  b.  Oct.  16, 

1776,  d.  June  2,  1823,  m.  Feb.  3,  1803 
Ann  Stock 

V7  Hugh  Smith  d.  yng. 


M.  S.  R.  Papers 

ROGER  MOORE  S  WILL 

North  Carolina,  New  Hanover  County 
In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  the  Last  will 
and  Testament  of  Roger  Moore,  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Phillips. 

Imprimas,  I  doe  give,  Devise  and  Be¬ 
queath  unto  my  son,  George  Moore  and 
his  Heirs  forever,  the  following  Tracts 
and  Parcells  of  Land,  Vizt.,  All  that  part 
of  my  Plantation  called  by  the  name  of 
Kendall,  bounded  to  the  southward  by 
the  creek  that  runs  up  to  my  mill  as  far 
as  there  is  a  Post  to  be  fixt  about  three 
hundred  yards  up  the  creek  above  the 
house  where  Gready  lately  removed  from: 
and  from  thence  a  due  West  line  to  be 
continued  as  far  as  my  lands  run  up  the 
Neck,  and  Bounded  to  the  Northward  by 
Mr.  Allen’s  Creek,  with  the  little  island 
of  Marsh  fronting  the  Plantation  in  the 
River.  And  all  other  my  lands  bounding 
on  the  said  Creek:  and  all  other  my 
Lands  lying  between  the  Thorofare  and 
Black  River,  in  the  neck  known  by  the 
name  of  Maultby’s  Point,  with  all  my 
lands  on  the  Island  opposite:  and  one- 
half  of  the  Tract  of  Land  in  the  fork  of 
the  River  known  as  Mount  Misery;  the 
same  to  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  as 
my  Son,  George,  shall  Think  proper  to 
Direct,  and  of  them  my  William  to  take 
his  choice,  &  that  to  be  Done  in  One  year 
after  my  Decease.  And  five  hundred  acres 
on  the  Northeast  River,  Lying  between 
the  Lands  of  Mr.  Job  Howe,  and  the 
Land  that  was  Mr.  Dallisons,  Deceased, 
and  all  that  tract  of  Land  I  bought  of 
Mi*.  John  Porter,  Deceased,  on  the  No. 
West  River  near  the  Saxapahaw  Old 
Fields,  being  Three  Thous,  and  Twenty- 
five  acres:  And  the  Lott  of  Land  in  the 
Town  of  Brunswick  where  Mr.  Ross  at 
Present  Dwells,  being  five  Poles  wide  and 


running  from  the  River  as  farr  as  the 
Street  before  Dr.  Fergu’s  house,  with  the 
Warf  and  all  other  improvements  thereof. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  Aforesaid 
Son,  George,  my  Negro  man,  Higate,  the 
Carpenter,  His  wife  Rose,  with  all  her 
Issue  and  Encrease. 

Item,  I  doe  give,  Devise  and  Bequeath, 
unto  my  Son,  William  Moore  &  His  Heirs 
forever  all  that  Plantation  Called  Orton 
Where  I  now  dwell,  Joining  on  Kendals, 
as  is  before  bounded  by  this  my  Will, 
with  all  my  Land  Bounded  Southward 
on  the  Creek  where  My  Mill  now  is,  be¬ 
ing  in  all  about  2500  acres,  &  also  about 
640  acres  at  Rockey  Point,  Bounded  on 
Mr.  Allens  and  the  River,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  half  of  Fifty-five  Thousand 
acres  in  the  Neck  known  by  the  name  of 
Mount  Misery,  and  all  the  Tract  of  Land 
bounded  by  the  River  and  Smiths  Creek; 
and  5000  acres  at  and  near  the  Haw  or 
Eno  old  fields. 

Item,  I  doe  also  give,  Devise  and  Be¬ 
queath  unto  my  Son  William,  One  full 
Fifth  part  of  the  Slaves  I  shall  Dye  Pos¬ 
sessed  of :  and  its  my  Will  that  my  slaves 
shall  all  in  One  Month  after  my  Decease 
be  Divided  into  Five  Equall  parts,  as  near 
as  may  be,  by  Himself  and  my  Son 
George,  &  when  so  done  that  my  Son 
William,  take  his  Chance  by  Lott  for  such 
his  Part.  And  I  do  also  give  unto  my 
Said  Son  William,  all  the  Stock  of  Horses 
and  Cattle  &  Sheep  that  shall  Properly 
Belong  to  and  be  on  my  Plantation  Orton 
at  my  Decease,  with  all  my  Plate  and 
Household  Furniture,  He,  my  Son  Wil¬ 
liam  paying  to  my  Son  George,  in  Two 
Years  after  my  Decease,  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds,  Proclamation  money, 
or  the  Value  thereof. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  Daughter, 
Sarah  Smith,  the  Sum  of  Five  Pounds, 
being  in  Full  for  her  Fortune:  she  having 
already  received  from  me  with  the  Legacy 
Left  her  by  Her  Grandmother,  by  my 
computation,  at  least  1600  pounds  Ster¬ 
ling. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  Daughter 
Mary  Moore,  the  sum  of  1800  pounds, 
Proclamation  Money,  or  the  Value  there¬ 
of,  to  be  Paid  her,  or  sured  to  be  paid 
her,  in  Two  years  after  my  Decease:  but 
on  the  Condition  only  my  Exors.  taking 
a  Release  for  the  Legacy  left  her  by  her 
Grandmother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Trott,  and  also 
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that  she  does  not  Marry  but  with  the 
consent  of  my  Exrs.  and  her  Aunt,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Allen,  or  the  majority  of  them. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  daughter  Ann 
Moore  the  sum  of  1800  pounds,  Procla¬ 
mation  money  or  the  Value  thereof,  to  be 
Paid  her,  or  sured  to  be  Paid  for  in  Two 
years  after  my  Decease;  But  on  the  same 
Terms  and  Conditions  as  Her  Sister  Mary 
before  Mentioned. 

Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  Son  in  law, 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and  His  Heirs  for¬ 
ever  all  that  Lott  of  Land  in  the  Town 
of  Brunswick  where  Mr.  William  Lord  at 
Present  Presides,  Besides  with  the  build¬ 
ing  thereon. 

Item,  I  doe  Give,  Devise  and  Bequeath 
unto  my  Sons,  George  and  William  Moore 

NOTES 

James  Moore  II  in  1712  crossed  the  Cape  Fear 
and  defeated  the  Indians. 

Maurice  Moore  appointee  of  one  of  Lords 
Proprietors,  came  in  1719  from  Sou.  Colony  to 
Chowan. 

Three  brothers  Roger,  Maurice  and  Nathaniel 
Moore  settled  in  Cape  Fear,  along  with  Col.  Wm. 
Dry,  Eleazer  Allen,  Job  Howe,  Henry  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Hyrne,  and  Wm.  Smith. 

II  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  of  Charleston 
received  large  grant  on  Cape  Fear. 

Wm.  Smith,  chief  baron  in  N.C.  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  May  1732. 

James  Moore  III  returning  from  Charleston 
in  1777  died  suddenly  in  Wilmington,  the  same 
day  his  uncle  Maurice  Moore  died. 

Brig.  General  Robert  Howe  m.  Sarah  Grange. 
He  was  son  of  Job  Howe  whose  father  came  to 
Cape  Fear  in  1665,  then  to  Charleston.  Robert 
Howe  came  to  Cape  Fear  with  his  kinsman 
Maurice  Moore  who  assumed  charge  of  lands 
granted  to  and  abandoned  by  Sir  John  Yae- 
mans.  Major  Gen  Robt.  Howe  of  First  Con¬ 
tinental  Line,  had  four  Brig.  Generals,  one  of 
whom  was  James  Moore  who  d.  1777.  “Necessar¬ 
ily  the  first  work  in  view  of  the  coming  storm 
was  perfection  of  the  military  organization.  In 
Sept.  1775  it  was  resolved  to  raise  1000  Regulars 
to  be  divided  into  two  regiments,  the  1st  under 
Col.  James  Moore  who  had  served  in  the  Indian 
War  20  years  before,  and  the  2nd  under  Col. 
Howe.  Then  each  county  was  to  raise  1  company 
of  50  men,  known  as  Minute  Men,  and  to  en¬ 
list  for  six  months.  Companies  followed  Judi¬ 
cial  Districts  as  did  the  Committee  of  Safety.” 

Gov.  James  Moore  m.  dau.  of  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans.  Their  2nd  child  Maurice  Moore  had  son 
James  Moore,  Gen.  in  the  Rev.,  who  had  sons 

1.  James  Moore  m.  Rebecca  Davis,  aunt  of 
eminent  Geo.  Davis  of  Wilmington. 

2.  Alfred  Moore  b.  1775,  d.  1810,  Judge  U.  S. 
Supreme  court,  who  had  son  Alfred  Moore 
II. 


and  their  Heirs  forever,  all  the  Rest  and 
Residue  of  my  real  and  Personal  Estate, 
to  be  equally  Divided  between  them,  After 
the  payment  of  all  my  just  Debts  and 
Legacies,  but  on  these  Conditions,  that 
they,  at  the  Expense  of  my  Estate  main¬ 
tain  their  said  sisters  Mary  and  Ann 
aforesaid  until  their  Legacy  become  Due, 
unless  they  shall  Marry  before,  but  Nev¬ 
ertheless  if  my  two  sons  shall  be  at  Lib¬ 
erty  toe  doe  so  as  not  more  than  one 
third  to  be  paid  to  each  in  Land,  &  the 
Land  and  Slaves  to  be  Vallued  to  them  by 
Indifferent  Persons  to  be  Choose  by  Each 
Party  &  they  on  Oaths,  there  Being 
Twenty  odd  Acres  of  Land  &  Near  two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Slaves,  with  the  Stock 
or  Horses,  Cattle  and  etc,  &  besides  the 


Col.  Wm.  Rhett  b.  Sept.  4,  1666  in  London  m. 
1690  Sarah  Cooke  b.  1665,  d.  1745,  of  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land.  They  came  in  1694  to  Carolina  Province 
with  one  child  and  had  six  b.  here.  He  d.  Jan. 
12,  1722.  Three  of  their  ch: 

1.  William  Rhett, 

2.  Sarah  Rhett  m.  Eleaser  Allen, 

3.  Cathrine  m.  Roger  Moore. 

Nicholas  Trott  m.  1st - Cooke,  Sarah  Cooke’s 

sister 

m.  2nd  Sarah  Cooke  Rhett,  wid¬ 
ow  of  Col.  Wm.  Rhett 


James  Moore  (More)* 1 2  of  Ireland  said  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  Roger  Moore  of  the  Irish  Rebel¬ 
lion  of  1641,  who  fled  to  Flanders — To  S.C.  1665, 
along  with  Sir  John  Yeamans,  whose  dau.  he 
married.  Gov.  of  S.C.  1700-02. 

James  Moore-  (Of  the  Southern  Colonies) 

Roger  Moore3  (King  Roger)  lived  near  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.C. 

George  Moore4  Twice  Married — had  28  ch.  To 
Alabama. 

George  Moore5  m.  Mary  Walters. 

Sallie  Walters6  m.  (1)  Samuel  McCulloch,  (2) 
James  Jackson,  Florence,  Ala. 

Elizabeth  Jackson7  m.  Thomas  Kirkman. 

Samuel  Kirkman8  m.  Lizzie,  dau.  James  Woods, 
Nashville. 

Lizzie  Kirkman9  m.  Judge  Emmet  O’Neal,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Ala. 

(N.C.  COL.  REC.,  Wheelers  Sketches,  S.C.H.&G. 
Mag.,  Col.  Dames  Reg. 

Nat.  Enc.  Biog.;  S.C.  in  Rev. -Ervin;  Ramsey’s 
Biog.  Sketches;  Mrs.  Goodman’s  Papers. 

Early  Settlers  of  Alabama — Saunders  &  Stubbs 
1899) 

Marriage  Notices  S.C.  &  AM.  Gen.  Gazette 
1781-82; 

pg.  10  Roger  Smith,  merchant  m.  Mary  Rutledge, 
dau.  Dr.  John  Rutledge,  Fri.  Ap.  8,  1768 
pg.  28  Benj.  Smith,  Jr.  m.  Nov.  20,  1777  Sarah 
Dry,  Dau.  Hon.  Wm.  Dry 
pg.  30  Capt.  James  Ladson  1st  Reg.  m.  Oct.  8, 
1778  Judith  Smith  dau.  Hon.  Ben.  Smith 
pg.  30  Capt.  John  Evans  m.  Mary  Anderson  May 

7,  1778 
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debts  due  to  me  not  Before  Bequeathed 
in  this  my  Will. 

Item,  I  doe  Devise  and  Bequeath  to  my 
Dear  Beloved  wife,  Mary  Moore,  all  the 
Estate  that  was  her  own  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  be  it  of  any  Nature  and 
Kind  Whatever,  with  the  Profits  arising 
since  such  her  Marriage;  as  also  the  Saw 
mill  I  Entend  to  Build  on  Brices  Creek 
with  the  Slaves  and  all  Utensals  that 
shall  properly  Belong  to  them.  And  if  it 
Shal  so  happen  that  I  shal  Dye  before 
said  Mill  shall  be  Completely  finished, 
that  she  my  said  wife  is  to  have  the 
work  of  my  four  Carpenters  now  at  Nuce 
until  they  be  Completely  Finished;  & 
the  aforesaid  Land  and  Mill  I  do  give 
unto  my  said  Wife  and  Heirs  Forever,  & 
in  full  Consideration  of  her  Dower  &  any 
Claim  she  may  have  by  Law  to  any  Part 
of  my  Real  and  Personal  estate. 

Item,  it  is  my  will  that  each  of  my 
Daughters,  Mary  and  Anna  doe  at  their 
marriage  take  Each  their  Choyce  of  any 
one  of  the  House  slaves,  Except  the  Ne¬ 
gro  wench  Bess,  who  I  leave  to  her  lib¬ 
erty  to  make  Choyce  of  any  one  of  my 
children  for  her  Master  or  Mistress. 

Lastly,  I  doe  Nominate  and  appoint  my 
Two  Sons,  George  and  William  Moore 
Exors.,  to  this  my  Last  will  and  Testa¬ 
ment,  Revoaking  all  Other  wills  herefore 
made  by  me. 

In  testamony  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  7th  Day  of 
March  1747/48 

Rog.  Moore  (Seal) 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published  and  Declared 
to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Tes¬ 
tament  in  the  Presence  of 
Wm.  Forbes 
Richd.  Quince 
Geo.  Logan 

Will  was  proved  in  May,  1751. 

Copied  from  original  in  Sect.  State  of¬ 
fice  N.  C.  Wills  and  Inventories,  by 
Grimes. 


M.  T.  G.  Papers  Enlarged 

SMITH 

Thomas  Smith  of  Exeter,  England,  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow,  Joan  Atkins,  with  a 
daughter  Barbara  Atkins.  They  had 
two  sons  Thomas  and  James,  who 
came  to  the  Carolina  Province  at 


Charleston  in  1684.  James  migrated  to 
Boston  while  Thomas  settled  in 
Charleston  and  became  the 

I  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  b.  ca.  1648, 
Exeter,  Eng.  He  married  Barbara  At¬ 
kins,  his  step-sister,  who  came  with 
him  in  1684  with  one  child  Thomas, 
The  Englishman,  while  their  second 
child  George,  the  American,  was  b. 
here.  Barbara  Atkins  d.  ca.  1686.*  He 
married  2nd,  Sabina  de  Vignon  van 
Wernhaut,  widow  of  a  Belgian  noble¬ 
man  John  d’Arsens,  who  had  come  to 
the  Province  a  few  years  earlier,  who 
had  large  land  holdings,  and  who  was 
the  architect  of  Medway,  the  Smith 
home  place  on  Back  River.  Medway  was 
the  first  brick  house  to  be  built  outside 
Charleston  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
old  hemes  still  in  use.  *(S.C.H.G.  Quart. 
Sally — Proof  lately  found  in  London  as 
correction  to  Mrs.  Poyas) 

George  Smith,  the  2nd  son  of  I  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith,  took  degree  in 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  After 
returning,  went  to  Jamaica  where  he 
married  ca.  1697  Dorothy  Archar.  Their 
ch:  Archar,  Rev.  Josiah,  Mary,  and 
Rev.  William. 

I  Thomas  Smith  d.  May  24,  1694  at 
Medway  Plantation,  Berkeley  Co.  S.C. 
and  is  buried  there.  Made  Landgrave 
1691,  Gov.  1693-94,  will  1692. 

When  dissenters  (Huguenots  and 
other  sects)  were  so  badly  persecuted 
by  Gov.  Johnson  and  others  who  tried 
to  force  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
state  religion,  many  colonists  left  the 
Province  and  settled  elsewhere,  Smith 
families  among  them. 

Mrs.  Poyas’  claim  that  James  Smith, 
brother  of  I  Landgrave  Thomas,  settled 
in  Boston,  has  not  been  definitely 
proven,  but  it  is  established  that  the 
Mass,  and  Carolina  Smiths  are  related. 
(Sally) 


II  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  b.  1670  in 
England,  d.  May  9,  1738  in  S.C.  married 
ca.  1690  1st  Anna  Cornelia  Van  Myd- 
dogh  b.  1672,  d.  1710,  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  his  father’s  2nd  wife  Sabina 
de  Vignon  (S.C.H.G.Quat.),  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children,  seven  to  reach  ma¬ 
turity.  He  was  Judge  of  Berkeley  Co. 
1693  to  1700,  Speaker  of  Assembly  1700, 
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on  Council  1696,  will  1738.  Their  chil¬ 
dren: 

111* 1  Thomas  Smith  Jr.  1691-1709,  m. 
“beneath  Him,”  disinherited  and 
no  issue 

1112  George  Smith,  1693-1738  m.  1st 
Rebecca  Blake,*  2nd  Elizabeth  Allen 

1113 *  Anna  Smith,  1695-1738,  m.  Benj. 
Waring  II 

III*  Barbara  Smith,  1697-ca.  1720,  m. 
Col.  Edward  Hyrne  of  Hyrneham, 
N.C.  He  was  2nd  child  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  Massingberd  Hyrne, 
and  brother  of  Mary  Hyrne,  2nd 
wife  of  II  Thomas  Smith. 

1115  Sabina  Smith,  1699-1728,  m.  1st 
Col.  Thomas  Smith,  the  Planter 
m.  2nd  Peter  Taylor 

1116  Justina  Smith,**  1701-1743,  m.  John 
Moore  of  Cape  Fear,  and  brother 
of  “King”  Roger  Moore. 

1117  Sarah  Smith,  1702-,  m.  John  Bowen 

1118  Rebecca  Smith,  1704  -d.  inf. 

1119  Rebecca  Smith,  No.  2,  1705-  d.  yng. 

Ill10  Joseph  Blake  Smith,  1708-  d.  yng. 


II  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  m.  2nd  1712 
Mary  Hyrne,  ca.  1696-1776,  only  dau. 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Massingberd 
Hyrne.  Their  children: 

1  Edward  Smith,  1714-  d.  yng. 

2  James  Smith,  1715-1738,  m.  Margaret 
Laurens 

3  Mary  Smith,  1717-1758,  m.  James 
Screven 

4  Margaret  Smith,  1720  d.  yng. 

5  Elizabeth  Smith,  1722-,  m.  Thomas 
Dixon 

6  Josiah  Smith,  1725,  d.  inf. 

7  Henry  Smith,  1727-1780,  m.  Ann  Fil- 
bein  1st,  m.  2nd  Eliz.  Ball 


*Col.  Joseph  Blake  I.  d.  Sept.  7,  1700,  m.  1698 
Eliz.  Axtell  Turgis  and  had  2  ch.: 

1  Rebecca  Blake  m.  1st  George  Smith 

2  Col.  Joseph  Blake  II  m.  Sarah  Landry 

Col.  Joseph  Blake  I,  in  his  will  “to  my  daugh¬ 

ter  Rebecca  ...  if  she  die  before  21  yrs. 
(which  she  did)  to  my  cousin  Wm.  Dry  and 

my  beloved  sister  Elizabeth  (Blake)  Dry” 

** Justina  Smith,  1701-1743,  6th  child  of  II  Land¬ 

grave  Thomas  Smith  and  Anna  Cornelia  Myd- 

dogh  m.  John  Moore  (Cape  Fear,  and  brother 

of  Roger  Moore)  had  3  ch.:  James,  John  and 

Rebecca. 


8  Thomas  Smith,  1729,  m.  Susannah 
Walker 

9  George  Smith,  1732,  unm. 

10  Benjamin  Smith,  1735,  m.  1st  Eliz. 
Harelston,  2nd  Cathrine  Ball 


Col.  Thomas  Smith,  Planter  and  Sea 
Capt.,  4th  child  of  William  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  Schencking*  of  Barbados  and 
New  England,  b.  Apr.  28,  1691,  d.  Mar. 
3,  1724.  In  1714  he  m.  Sabina  Smith 
5th  child  of  II  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith  and  Anna  Cornelia  Van  Myd- 
dogh.  He  was  Maj.  in  Berkley  Reg. 
1717-1723.  Held  large  grants  on  Cape 
Fear.  d.  1723  or  24.  Will  proved  Mar. 
1724.  Their  children: 

1  Benjamin  Smith  b.  1717,  d.  July  25, 
1770,  m.  1st  Ann  Laughton.  Their 
ch.: 

1  Thomas  Laughton  Smith  m.  Eliz. 
Inglis 

2  John  Smith  d.  yng. 

3  Anna  Smith  m.  Isaac  Motte 

4  Susannah  Smith  m.  Bernard  El¬ 
liott 

5  Wm.  L. 

m.  2nd  Mary  Wragg 

2  Ann  Smith  d.  yng. 

3  Thomas  Smith,  the  Banker,  b.  Nov. 
7,  1719,  d.  Aug.  21,  1790,  m.  Sarah 
Moore,  dau.  of  “King”  Roger  Moore 
and  Cathrine  Rhett.  (See  Moore 
Family) 

For  additional  information  regarding 
Smith  Lines  see  pages  191,  198  and  203. 

Editor’s  Note: 

This  chapter  contains  material  com¬ 
piled  by  various  relatives.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  each  author’s  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  unit  wherever  advisable  and 
for  this  reason  you  will  be  referred  to 
other  pages  within  the  chapter  in  order 
to  continue  reading  on  a  specified  line. 


*Col.  Bernard  Schenckinght  b.  ca.  1651  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  to  S.C.  before  1684.  d.  in  S.C.  1692.  m. 

Elizabeth - in  Barbados  (S  C  H  G  Mag.  Vol. 

4).  Their  dau.  Elizabeth  b.  1651  in  Barbados,  d. 
S.C.  1751,  m.  1690  Thomas  Smith,  sea  capt.  of 
New  Eng.  It  was  their  son  Thomas  Smith  who 
married  Sabina  Smith,  dau.  of  II  Landgrave 
Thomas  Smith. 


GENEALOGIES,  COURT  RECORDS  AND  LETTERS 
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ADAMS-QUINCY-SMITH 

I  Henry  Adams  b.  in  Eng.  1583,  m.  Edith  Squire. 
They  came  to  Mass.  1638.  He  d.  1646 

II  Joseph  Adams  b.  in  Eng.  1626,  d.  1694  in 
Mass.,  m.  Abigail  Baxter  b.  1634,  d.  1692 

III  Joseph  Adams  b.  1654,  d.  1737  m.  Hannah 
Bass,  gr.dau.  of  John  Alden 

IV  John  Adams  b.  1691,  d.  1761  m.  Susanna 
Boyleston  b.  1709,  d.  1797 

V  John  Adams  b.  1735,  d.  1826,  the  President  m. 
Abigail  Smith  b.  1744,  d.  1818.  Their  5  ch: 

VI  Abigail,  John  Quincy,  Susanna,  Charles, 
Thomas  Boyleston 


I  Edmund  Quincy  1602-1635  b.  in  Eng.,  to  New 
Eng.  1633 

II  Edmund  Quincy  1627-1697 

III  Daniel  Quincy  1651-1690  m.  Ann  Shepherd 

IV  John  Quincy  1689-1767  m.  Elizabeth  Norton 

V  Elizabeth  Quincy  1722-1775  m.  Rev.  William 
Smith  1706-1783  b.  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Boston  College,  lived  in  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

VI  1.  Mary  Smith  m.  Richard  Cranch 

2.  Abigail  Smith  m.  John  Adams  (Pres.) 

3.  William  Smith 

4.  Elizabeth  Smith 

VII  John  Quincy  Adams  (Pres.) 


William  Smith  (Rev)  was  born  at  Charlestown 
29  January  1706/7  died  at  Weymouth  17  Sept. 
1783  aged  77  years.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1725.  He  was  minister  of  the  North 
Parish  from  1734  to  1783.  He  married  at 
Braintree  16  October  1740  Elizabeth  Quincy 
daughter  of  Col.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Norton) 
Quincy  born  1722;  died  at  Weymouth  1  Oc¬ 
tober  1775.  Issue; 

Mary  b.  9  Dec.  1741;  m.  Richard  Cranch. 

Abigail  b.  11  Nov.  1744;  m.  25  Oct.  1764 
John  Adams  (1735-1826)  second  President 
of  the  United  States. 

William  b.  1  Dec.  1746. 

Elizabeth  b.  8  May  1750;  m.  Rev.  John 
Shaw. 

Reference;  Hist,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  Vol  IV:633. 


It  is  probable  that  Rev.  William  Smith  b.  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  in  1706  is  connected  as  follows; 

I  Landgrave  Thoms  Smith  1648-1694  had  two 
sons: 

II  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  1670-1738  and 
George  Smith  1672-  Ed.  as  Dr.  in  England 
m.  Eliz.  Archar.  They  had  3  or  4  sons: 

1  Archar  Smith 

2  Rev.  Josiah  Smith  1704-1781 

3  Rev.  William  Smith  1706-1783 

4  George  Smith 

Letters  are  mentioned  from  Pres.  John  Adams 
to  his  wife’s  cousins  in  Charleston 


Thomas  Smith,  butcher,  married  Sarah  Boyl- 
ston.  She  died  8  Aug.  1711  aged  70.  He  died 
14  Feb.  1690.  Issue: 

Sarah  b.  22  July  1664,  d.  y. 

Thomas  b.  1  July  1665,  died  at  sea. 

William  b.  24  Mar.  1666/7 

John  b.  11  Feb.  1670/1;  died  Jamaica. 

William  Smith,  sea  captain,  merchant  married 
Abigail  Fowle.  He  died  3  June  1730.  Issue: 
Abigail  b.  6  Jan.  1700/1;  m.  Simon  Tufts 


RUTLEDGE 

I  John  Rutledge  b.  England,  came  to  Charles¬ 
ton  in  1735  with  his  brother  Andrew,  m. 
Sarah  Hext  b.  Ap.  18,  1724.  (See  below.) 

Issue : 

II1  John  Rutledge,  1739-1800  m.  1761  Elizabeth 
Grimke 

II-  Hugh  Rutledge  1740  m.  Sarah  Smith 

113  Andrew  Rutledge  m.  Elizabeth  Gadsen 

114  Thomas  Rutledge  m.  Margaret  Deveau 

115  Sarah  Rutledge  m.  John  Mathews  (Gov.) 

116  Mary  Rutledge  m.  Roger  Moore  Smith,  bro. 
of  Sarah  Smith 

117  Edward  Rutledge  m.  Henrietta  Middleton, 
dau.  of  Henry  Middleton 

John  was  1st  State  governor  and  Signer  of 
Declaration.  Hugh  had  a  son  Francis  Huger 
Rutledge,  Bishop  of  Tallahassee.  Edward  was 
10th  governor  of  S.C. 

Sarah  Hext  “heiress  of  great  beauty”  m.  Dec. 
25,  1738  John  Rutledge.  She  was  a  mother  at 
15  years  and  a  widow  at  26  years  with  7  chil¬ 
dren.  She  was  dau.  of  Hugh  Hext,  b.  1702,  d. 
1732,  who  m.  Nov.  2,  1723  Sarah  Boone.  Hugh 
Hext  was  son  of  David  Hext,  Dorsetshire,  Eng. 
who  came  to  S.C.  in  1686.  Sarah  Boone  Hext 
m.  2nd  Andrew  Rutledge,  brother  of  I  John 
Rutledge. 

H.  W.  McC.  Papers 
WALKER-BURNS 

1.  Francis  Burns,  settled  in  N.  C.  1734,  coming 
from  Glasgow,  Scotland  near  home  of  Robert 
Burns.  Will  probated  1793  Onslow  Co.  N.  C. 
Grandsons — Otway  and  Francis  Burns  named 
as  legatees 

2.  Otway  Burns,  Onslow  Co. 

3.  Capt.  Otway  Burns  and  Francis  Burns 
Otway  b.  1775,  Onslow  Co.  on  Queen’s  Creek  2 
mi.  from  Swansboro,  N.C.  d.  Oct.  25,  1850  m. 
1st  dau.  of  Ruben  Grant  of  Onslow  Co. 

Otway  m.  2nd  Jane  Hall,  Beaufort,  N.C.  De¬ 
cember  4,  1814 

Otway  m.  3rd  Jane  Smith,  Smyrna,  N.C.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1842.  Had  large  home  in  Beaufort, 
later  moved  to  Portsmouth,  N.  C.  and  d.  there 
August  25,  1850. 

4.  Owen,  b.  1810,  d.  1869,  m.  1849  Martha  Arm¬ 
strong,  dau.  of  Solomon  Armstrong,  officer 
in  Revolutionary  army.  Had  8  children. 


Children  of  Owen  Burns  and  his  wife  Martha 
Armstrong 

1.  J.  R.  Burns,  New  York  City  and  Daytona,  Fla. 

2.  Eugene  Burns,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Eugenia  Stewart  Burns,  dau.) 

3.  Richard  Burns,  Chicago  (one  son,  Grindell 
Jerome  Burns) 

4.  Charles  O.  Burns,  Pres,  of  C.  O.  Burns  Co. 
N.  Y. 

5.  Walter  Francis  Burns,  Inwood,  N.Y.,  V.  Pres, 
and  Gen.  Mgr.  of  W.  F.  Burns  &  Co.  (2  sons, 
Walter  Francis,  Jr.  and  Otway) 

6.  Edwin  Oscar  Burns,  San  Francisco  (1  dau. 
Martha  and  1  son  Owen) 

7.  Owen  Burns,  of  W.  F.  Burns  &  Co.,  Chicago 

8.  Lillian  Burns,  Inwood,  N.Y.  m.  Anthony  Wil¬ 
kins  of  Rotterdam  (1  dau.  Waltona  Wilkins) 
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Capt.  Otway  Burns — ancestor  of 
William  Henry  Walker 

Before  War  of  1812  Capt.  Otway  Burns  was  in 
command  of  a  merchantman  which  sailed  be¬ 
tween  New  Bern,  N.  C.  and  Portland,  Maine. 
When  war  was  declared,  the  merchantman  was 
taken  to  New  York  and  exchanged  for  a  larger 
and  swifter  boat  “Levere.”  Name  was  changed 
to  “Snap  Dragon.”  During  first  seven  months 
of  war  he  captured  2  barges,  5  brigs,  3  schoon¬ 
ers,  cargoes  valued  at  $1,000,000  and  250  prison¬ 
ers.  In  1812  Capt.  Burns  built  for  a  company  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.  the  “Prometheus,”  first 
steamer  to  ply  the  Cape  Fear  River. 


RUSSELL- WALKER-WARD 

A. 

1.  William  Russell  came  to  Virginia  with  Gov. 
Spotswood  about  1710. 

2.  John  Russell,  a  descendant. 

3.  (Maj.)  William  Russell,  son  of  John,  born  in 
N.  C.  about  1745,  died  at  his  home  in  Hyde 
Co.  N.  C.  1780.  Was  a  field  officer  1771.  Com¬ 
missioned  Major  1774.  Delegate  to  Provincial 
Congress  1776,  to  form  the  State  Constitution 
at  Halifax,  N.  C. 

4.  William,  son  of  Major  William,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lindsay. 

5  Thomas,  son  of  William,  m.  Obiah  Ward 

6.  David  Ward  Russell,  son  of  Thomas,  m.  Han¬ 
nah  Shackleford. 

7.  Hanay  Russell,  daughter  of  David  and  Han¬ 
nah,  b.  October  8,  1822,  d.  March  30,  1873,  m. 
William  Henry  Walker,  b.  December  7,  1819, 
d.  April  17,  1864,  is  buried  in  Zion  Church 
Yard,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C. 

N.C.  Col.  Rec.  Vol.  VI,  p.  637 

Vol.  IX,  p.  293-1059 

Vol.  X,  p.  104-120-206-901-912-914- 

921 

Vol.  XII 

B. 

1.  William  Henry  Walker,  b.  December  7,  1819, 
d.  April  17,  1864  m.  Hanay  Russell  (7-A) 

2.  Henry  Fulton  Walker,  b.  January  1st,  1852,  at 
Town  Creek,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.,  d.  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1883,  m.  Emma  Judson  Mercer,  b.  May 
15,  1857,  married  November  27,  1818,  at  Supply, 
Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C. 

3.  Children: 

Lillie  Burkhead,  m.  Charles  L.  Dickinson 

Calmar  Davis,  m.  Grace  Eason 

Henrie  Emma,  m.  William  Dougal  McCaig 

C. 

1.  (Col.)  Edward  Ward,  b.  in  England,  March 
22,  1694.  Col.  in  British  Army.  Came  to  N.  C. 
1730-35.  Died  September  18,  1766,  at  his  home 
in  Onslow  Co.,  N.C.  Colonel  in  1st  Indian 
Wars.  Justice  of  the  Quorum  in  1744.  m.  “His 
wife  Elizabeth” — (record  in  possession  of  de¬ 
scendants) 

2.  (Col.)  David  Ward,  m.  Alice  Borden 

3.  David  Ward,  Jr.  m.  Abigail - 

4.  Obiah  Ward,  daughter  of  David,  Jr.  m.  Thom¬ 
as  Russell  (5-A) 

N.C.  Col.  Records,  Vol.  X,  p.  330,  713,  803,  896, 
962,  1238,  39.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  32. 


D. 

5A  Thomas  Russell,  m.  Obiah  Ward  (4-C)  Issue: 

1.  Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  m.  1st  Jan.  3,  1842 
Elizabeth  Caroline  Santhre.  One  son,  (Gov.) 
Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  Jr.,  m.  Amanda 
Sanders  August,  1869 

1.  Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  m.  2nd  Olivia 
Brice.  Their  ch: 

David  Russell 

Frank  Russell — his  dau.  Cathrine  m. 
Reynolds 

Mary  Russell — m.  Dr.  William  Bellamy 

2.  Fanny  Russell,  m.  Mr.  Walker 

Elizabeth,  m.  Col.  John  D.  Taylor  (see 
Col.  Walker  Taylor,  etc.) 

3.  William  Russell 

Descendants  went  to  Texas 
Mary  McMaster  is  one  of  them 

4.  Benjamin  Russell.  Shot  by  James  in  quar¬ 
rel  over  negro  slaves 

6A  5.  David  Ward  Russell,  m.  Hannah  Shackle¬ 
ford 

6.  Rebecca,  m.  Mr.  Pharr 

E. 

6A-5D  David  Ward  Russell  m.  Hannah  Shackle¬ 
ford 

Daniel  (nephew  of  Capt.  Otway  Burns)  m.  Mar¬ 
garet  Duffy 
William 
Sally 
Daniel 
Carrie 
Nathaniel 
Cora 

Handy  m.  Wm.  Henry  Walker 
Henry  Fulton  Walker 
Daniel  Russell  Walker 
Elizabeth  Walker  m.  Schulkin 
Virginia  Walker  m.  Cannan  (Gov.) 

Lindsay  Walker  m.  Laura  Sanders  1st 

m.  Nellie - 2nd 

Sudie  Walker 

Jane  Russell  m.  Edward  W.  Taylor  (Taylor  Ex¬ 
cursus  on  page  163). 

Dau.  Mary  (Thorp) 

Henry  Fulton  Walker — Emma  Mercer 

Lillie  m.  Charles  L.  Dickinson  (Beaufort) 
Calmar  D.  m.  Grace  Eason  (Norfolk) 

Henrie  Emma  m.  William  Dougal  McCaig 
(Penn.) 

Capt.  Otway  Burns  ancestor  of  William  Henry 
Walker 


MERCER 

Gideon  Mercer  b.  1709,  m.  1729  to  niece 
of  King  of  England,  who  granted  prop¬ 
erty  in  New  York  City.  Later  married 
deceased  wife’s  sister. 

John  Mercer,  Elizabeth  Bently  and  other 
estates  in  names  of  Cox,  Trembly,  Noe, 
Harper  and  others. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Snypp,  Box  635,  Osborne, 
Ohio  has  50  year  lease 

Atty.  McClain  Chatterline,  Osborne, 
Ohio 
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Mrs.  W.  C.  Koontz,  descendant  of  Mer¬ 
cers,  703  E.  Wataugua  Ave.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 


Will  of  one  John  Mercer  probated  1781 
Duplin  Co.,  Book  A,  page  29  “to  Rachel 
my  wife” 

Others  Named: 

Absolom,  William,  Joshua,  Nan,  Nancy, 
Debny,  Jonathan 


Solomon  Mercer  left  Virginia  and  settled 
in  Robeson  Co.  and  had  these  children: 

1  Silas,  who  settled  in  Dobie  Co.  Geor¬ 
gia 

2  Malaciah,  who  settled  in  Thomas  Co. 
Georgia 

3  Richard,  who  settled  in  Robeson  Co. 
N.  C. 

4  John 

5  Sarah 

6  Redmond,  who  settled  in  Brunswick 
Co.  m.  Sarah  Taylor,  d.  1863. 

7  Maulsie,  who  settled  in  Robeson  and 
married  a  Flowers,  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sellars  of  Brunswick. 

(This  information  was  given  by  Nash  A. 
Mercer,  son  of  Miles  Mercer  and  gr. 
son  of  Richard  Mercer,  on  July  3,  1932. 
He  was  then  72  years  old.) 


(From  Mr.  Snypp,  Osborne,  Ohio.) 
Gideon  Mercer  b.  1709,  son  of  John  Mer¬ 
cer,  who  was  son  of  Masses  Mercer, 
married  1st  Elizabeth  Bentley,  1708 
2nd.  Sarah  Ann  Moore  1715 
The  Queen  Anne  lease  or  grant  1663 
The  King  Charles  lease  1664 
The  Gideon  Mercer  lease  was  made  in 
1782  by  the  grandparents  of  the  Harper 
girls  for  99  years,  which  expired  in 
1881  and  was  renewed  in  1886,  but 
dated  back  to  1881  and  expired  July  31, 
1931  and  settlement  supposed  to  be 
made  in  three  years. 


Will  of  Solomon  Mercer  recorded  in  Ro¬ 
beson  Co.  1788  names  Sarah  (wife)  and 
children:  Solomon,  Christopher,  Biggs, 
Uthany,  Taylor,  Nancy  Glover,  Sarah 
Campbell,  Constance. 

Christopher  and  John  Mercer  owned  1000 
or  more  acres  of  land  in  Sampit,  S.  C. 
region  and  large  turpentine  business. 
One  daughter  of  Christopher  named 
Lenora  (Nora)  married  Ben  Bourne 
near  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

End  of  H.  W.  McC.  Papers 


ROBESON  CO.,  N.C.  (1st  records  1787) 

1779  Patent  to  Malichia  Mercer,  fell  to 
his  son  Christopher  and  conveyed  to 
Christopher  Jr.  1805. 

Christopher  Mercer  to  his  Colon  Mercer 
100  acres  of  land  on  the  N.  E.  side  of 
Ten  Mile  Swamp  November  12,  1779 — 
Deed  1787. 

1787  Christopher  Mercer  to  his  son  Colon 
Mercer. 

1791  Alex  Martin  to  Christopher  Mercer. 

Alex  Martin  to  Christopher  Mercer — for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  10 
lbs.  for  every  100  acres  by  Christopher 
Mercer  to  Alex  Martin  for  200  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Ten  Mile 
Swamp  and  both  sides  of  the  Thick 
branch,  beginning  at  the  Spanish  Oak, 
Malichia  Mercer  upper  line  on  the  side 
of  the  swamp  in  the  rattlesnake  slash — 
December  20th,  1791. 

p.  93  1792-1793 
7th  April  1792 

Peter  Messer  of  Robeson  County  North 
Carolina  to  John  Lammon 
Consideration  30  pounds,  100  acres  in  Ro¬ 
beson. 

p.  272,  3d  March  1792 
Alexander  Currie  of  Robeson  County,  to 
William  Messer  of  county  aforesaid 
6  pounds  specie.  100  acres  in  Robeson  on 
new  road  above  Henry  Messer  between 
the  Flax  and  the  Rose  Pond. 

Test.  Peter  Messer 

1795  Christopher  Mercer  Sr.  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Jr.  255  acres. 

Christopher  Mercer,  Sr.  to  Christopher 
Mercer,  Jr.,  255  acres  of  land  beginning 
at  a  white  oak  said  to  be  Solomon  Mer¬ 
cer  line  September  23rd,  1795. 

1797  Grant  of  100  acres  to  Melichia  Mer¬ 
cer. 

Grant  of  100  acres  of  land  to  Malichia 
Mercer  December  7,  1797. 

From  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Washington 
1800  Census  Robeson  County 
Sarah  Mercer 
2  males  16-26 

1  female  45  and  up 

Christopher  Mercer 

2  males  under  ten 
1  male  10  to  16 
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3  males  16-26 

1  male  45  and  up 

4  females  under  ten 
1  female  10  to  16 

1  female  16-26 

2  females  45  and  up 

Noah  Mercer 
1  male  under  10 
1  male  26-45 
1  female  under  10 
1  female  26-45 

Joshua  Mercer 
1  male  under  10 
1  male  26-45 
1  female  26-45 
Soloman  Mercer  not  listed 
Redmond  Mercer  not  listed 

1805 — Christopher  Mercer  to  Wm.  Glover, 
beginning  on  Malichia  Mercer  line,  lying 
between  Solomon  Mercer,  Malichia  Mer¬ 
cer  and  Christopher  Mercer.  Granted 
to  Malichia  Mercer  by  the  states — later 
patent  bearing  date  November  12.  1779 
and  fell  by  heirship  to  Christopher  Mer¬ 
cer,  his  son,  and  by  him  conveyed  to 
Christopher  Mercer,  Jr. 

1805  Christopher  Mercer  to  William 
Glover. 

1807  land  of  Solomon  and  left  by  him  in 
will  but  not  deeded  to  brother  Christo¬ 
pher. 

Year  1807.  Know  all  persons  by  these 
presents  that  we  Colon  Mercer,  Christo¬ 
pher  Mercer,  Richard  Mercer  and  John 
Mercer  of  the  County  of  Robeson  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  love,  good  will  and  af¬ 
fection  which  we  have  for  and  do  bear 
towards  our  brother  Solomon  Mercer, 
have  given  and  granted  and  by  these 
presents  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said 
Solomon  Mercer  our  parts,  right  and 
claim  to  certain  body  or  parcel  of  land 
lying  and  being  in  the  County  of  Robe¬ 
son  and  on  the  Ten  Mile  Swamp,  being 
formerly  the  property  of  Solomon  Mercer 
(deceased)  and  left  by  him  by  will  to  our 
brother  Christopher  Mercer  (deceased) 
and  not  deeded  by  him,  containing  275 
acres,  and  we  the  said  named  Mercers  as 
heirs  of  the  said  Christopher  Mercer  (de¬ 
ceased)  do  promise  to  warrant  and  de¬ 
fend  unto  the  said  Solomon  Mercer  our 


claims,  his  heirs,  assigns  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  aforesaid  land  to  him  the  said 
Solomon  Mercer,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
and  we  the  said  Colon  Mercer,  Christo¬ 
pher  Mercer,  Richard  Mercer  and  John 
Mercer  for  ourselves  and  heirs  do  promise 
to  warrant  and  forever  defend  the  afore¬ 
said  land  to  him  the  said  Solomon  Mer¬ 
cer,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In 
witness  whereof  the  said  Mercers  have 
herewith  set  their  hands,  seals  the  4th 
day  of  April  1804. 


M.  S.  R.  Papers 

There  were  early  Mercers  in  Edge¬ 
combe — Pitt  County.  No  connection  has 
been  made  with  the  Mercers  of  Robeson 
County  and  Bladen  County,  but  one  Jo¬ 
seph  Mercer  disappeared  and  could  have 
been  the  Joseph  who  went  to  Bladen 
County.  Search  needs  to  be  made  in  Bla¬ 
den  County  for  more  information  about 
Soloman  Mercer,  son  of  Soloman  who 
died  in  Robeson  in  1788.  This  family 
lived  in  a  part  of  Bladen  that  became 
Robeson  in  1786. 

HALIFAX  CO.,  N.C. 

In  Book  3,  page  496  of  Halifax  Court¬ 
house  records  is  found 

Sami.  Mercer  to  Wm.  Horn 
of  Edgecomb 

for  30  pounds,  200  acres  in  Edgecomb,  S. 
side  of  the  Tar  River  March  19,  1747. 

BLADEN  CO.,  N.C. 

From  N.  C.  State  Dept.  Archives  and  His¬ 
tory,  Bladen  Co.  Deeds  1738-1779  p.  105 
John  Jones  and  Christy  his  wife  to 
Henry  Messer  of  Bladen  County 
consideration  45  pounds.  Tract  of  land  in 
Bladen  containing  100  acres — being  on  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Marsh  called  Beaver- 
dam  Branch 

Poll  Tax  List  For  1763 
Jos.  Messer 
Soloman  Mercer 
Henry  Mercer  and  John  Elwell 
Benjamin  Elwell 
Jessue  Reeves 
Edward  Reeves 
John  Lock,  Ferryman 
David  Lock 
Joseph  Lock 
Leonard  Lock 
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p.  98  1797-1802 

6th  Nov.  1774  Proved  court  July  1797 
James  Johnston,  trader  of  South  Carolina 
to  Joseph  Mercer  of  Bladen  County, 
North  Carolina,  planter — 

4  pounds  2  shillings  proc.  money.  Tract 
of  land  in  Bladen  County  on  Drowning 
Creek — it  being  the  land  that  joins  Jo¬ 
seph  Mercers  upper  corner  and  raft 
swamp  100  acres  on  creek  bank  14  miles 
below  mouth  of  the  Raft  Swamp. 

p.  108  20  Feb.  1768 

Robt.  Greer  of  Cumberland  County, 
Planter-merchant  to  Joseph  Mercer  of 
Bladen  County,  Planter 
for  10  pounds,  tract  of  land  in  Bladen  on 
Drowning  Creek  it  being  the  land  on 
which  the  said  Mercer  now  lives  between 
the  mouth  of  Saddletree  Swamp  and  the 
Raft  Swamp — containing  150  acres. 

p.  166  Oct.  14,  1774  Henry  Byrd  of  Bladen 
Co.  Planter  to  Joshua  Mercer  of  the 
same  county,  planter. 

35  pounds  of  currant  money  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  Tract  of  land  in  Bladen  containing 
150  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Drowning 
Creek. 

p.  208  31st  March  1771 
Soloman  Mercer,  Sr.  of  the  province  of 
North  Carolina,  Planter  to  Noah  Mer¬ 
cer  of  Bladen  County,  Planter 

5  pounds  proclamation  money.  78  y2  acres 
as  patented  for  Soloman  Mercer  26  Oct. 
1767 

Test:  Joseph  Mercer 
Test:  Malachi  Mercer 

Soloman  Mercer 

p.  210  31  March  1770 
Soloman  Mercer  of  the  province  of  North 
Carolina  to  Noah  Mercer  of  Bladen 
County,  planter 

2  pounds  10  shillings  proc.  money.  Tract 
of  land  containing  25  acres  lying  on 
Thik  Branch. 

p.  435  7  Oct.  1775 

Henry  Messer,  planter  to  Benj.  Britt,  both 
of  Bladen  Co. 

12  pounds  current  money  100  acres  above 
Jones  Lords. 

p.  466  2d  Nov.  1774 

Solomon  Mercer  of  Bladen  County,  plant¬ 
er  to  Thos.  Little  of  same  county 
25  pounds  current  money.  Tract  of  land 
containing  100  acres — survey  to  said  Sol¬ 
oman  Messer  22d  May  1772 — beginning 


at  a  poplar  on  the  West  side  of  Saddle 
Tree  Swamp. 

Soloman  Mercer 


Schedule  of  Joseph  Mercer,  late  of 
Bladen  County,  N.  C.  150  acres  of  land 
with  houses  and  small  grist  mill  at 
Drowning  Creek — 150  acres  near  the  toll 
bridge  of  Drowning  Creek — other  land 
listed  was  purchased  of  Robert  Green 
about  twenty  years  ago,  150  acres  was  a 
grant  in  1770,  100  acres  joining  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1775. 

He  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  was 
living  in  Bladen  County,  N.  C.  when  the 
war  broke  out. 

While  Soloman  Mercer  was  in  the 
Wilmington  District  Militia  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  some  of  the  Mercers 
were  Loyalists.  These  included  Joseph 
Mercer  of  Bladen  County. 

From:  N.C.  Archives  and  History,  English 
Records,  American  Loyalists  Claims. 

Joseph  Mercer  of  Nova  Scotia — City  of 
St.  John  in  the  Province  of  Brunswick. 

Joseph  Mercer  personally  appeared  in 
the  Co.  of  Sunbury  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  “Jenewary”  ye  31st  1784  and  gave 
solemn  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  account. 

At  St.  Johns,  April  10  1787  said  that 
he  never  took  any  part  with  the  rebels 
but  in  1776  he  joined  Brigade  General 
McDonald  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville) 
where  he  acted  as  ensign  in  Capt.  Leg¬ 
getts  company.  After  the  defeat  he  es¬ 
caped  into  the  woods  where  he  remained 
hid  for  six  months,  when  he  got  on 
board  a  Kings  ship  at  Cape  Fear.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  the  fall  and  lived 
by  his  labor  on  Long  Island.  He  came 
here  at  the  peace  and  his  family  are  at 
St.  Johns. 

He,  his  wife  and  four  small  children  are 
reduced  to  the  worst  distress. 


WILL  OF  SOLOMAN  MERCER 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen — 

Soloman  Mercer  of  the  County  of  Ro¬ 
beson  and  State  of  North  Carolina  being 
old  and  weak  but  in  perfect  mind  and 
memory,  thanks  be  given  unto  God,  call¬ 
ing  unto  mind  the  mortality  of  my  Body 
and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all 
men  once  to  die  do  make  and  ordain  this 
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my  last  will  and  testament,  that  is  to  say 
principally  and  first  of  all,  I  give  and 
Recommend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Almighty  God  that  gave  it,  and  my  Body 
I  Recommend  to  the  Earth  to  be  buried 
in  decent  Christian  burial  at  the  Discre¬ 
tion  of  my  Executors — nothing  doubting 
but  at  the  General  Resurrection  I  shall 
receive  the  same  again  by  the  Power  of 
Almighty  God. 

And  as  touching  such  worldly  Estate 
wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless 
me  in  this  life,  I  give,  demise  and  dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  and 
form — 

First,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sarah  my 
dearly  beloved  wife  all  my  Estate  both 
Real  and  personal  during  her  life  and 
widdowhood  and  at  the  End  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  I  give  unto  my  son,  Malaciah  Mercer 
five  shillings  sterling.  I  also  give  unto  my 
son,  Solomon  five  shillings,  sterling.  I 
also  give  unto  my  daughter,  Utheny  Biggs 
five  shillings  sterling. 

I  also  give  unto  my  son,  Christopher 
Mercer  all  and  singular  my  lands  of  every 
kind  wherever  the  same  shall  be.  I  also 
leave  all  my  personal  estate  to  be  Equally 
divided  between  my  son  Christopher  and 
my  three  youngest  daughters,  to  wit: 
Sarah  Taylor,  Nancy  Campbell  and  Con¬ 
stance  Glovyer  by  them  freely  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  and  enjoyed  and  I  do  herely  ut¬ 
terly  disallow  revoke  and  annul  all  and 
Every  other  former  testament  Wills  Lega¬ 
cies  and  Bequeaths  and  recored  by  me 
in  any  way  Before  named  willed  and  be¬ 
queathed,  Ratifying  and  confirming  this 
and  no  other  to  be  my  last  will  and  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  I  do  further  appoint  Chris¬ 
topher  Mercer  the  sole  executor  of  this 
my  last  will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  15th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty-eight. 

Signed  sealed  published  pronounced 
and  declaimed  by  the  said  Soloman  Mer¬ 
cer  as  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the 
Presence  of  us  who  in  his  presence  and 
in  the  presents  of  each  other  have  here¬ 
unto  subscribed  our  names. 

Soloman  Mercer 

Test.  John  Regan  his  mark 
Wm.  Regan  his  mark 
Recorded  July  1826,  Neil  Buie,  Clerk 

End  of  M.  S.  R.  Papers 


BELL  OF  SALE  FOR  SLAVES 
JULY  and  wife  AMY 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
BRUNSWICK  COUNTY 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
I,  CHARLEY  F.  MALLOY  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  FIVE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  said 
JOHN  MERCER  at  and  before  the  sealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents  the  receipt 
where  of  is  hereby  acknowledged  have 
bargained  and  sold  and  by  these  presents 
do  bargain  and  sell  and  deliver  to  the 
said  JOHN  MERCER  a  certain  negro  man 
named  JULY  about  fifty  years  old.  ALSO 
a  woman  named  AMY  about  thirty-five 
years  old,  which  negroes  I  warrant  sound 
and  healthy;  to  have  and  to  hold  said 
slaves  unto  the  said  JOHN  MERCER  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  as¬ 
signs  to  them  and  their  only  proper  use 
and  behoof  forever:  and  I  the  said 
CHARLES  MALLOY  my  executors  and 
administrators  the  said  bargained  slaves 
unto  the  said  JOHN  MERCER  to  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever  from  and  against  all  persons  shall 
and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend  by 
these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal. 

SMITH VILLE  MARCH  2nd  1847 
Signed  sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

RUFUS  GALLOWAY  (Sheriff  No.  of 
terms,  also  in  legislature) 

H.  JONES 

C.  F.  MALLOY  (seal) 


(Rufus  Galloway  m.  2nd  Rebecca  Caro¬ 
line  Evans,  sister  to  Anna  Jane  Evans. 
Rufus  Galloway  was  coz.  Sallie’s  great 
uncle) 


William  Mercer,  my  grandfather.  His 
brothers:  Blount,  Pickett,  and  Stephen. 

He  married  an  Eliza . ?  in  Robeson  Co., 

N.  C.  Their  children: 

S.  C.,  John  Christopher,  and  Susan. 

John  Christopher  Mercer,  my  father, 
born  1865  in  Robeson  Co.,  N.  C. 

Nancy  S.  Deen,  my  mother,  born  1875, 
in  Appling  Co.,  Ga. 

I  know  very  little  about  my  grandfather 
and  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was 
born.  My  grandmother  Mercer  died  when 
my  father  was  two  years  old  and  grand¬ 
father’s  sister  Maggie  reared  him. 
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Blount  Mercer,  I  think  had  a  son 
named  Claude  Mercer  who  lived  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  on  Church  St.  My  father 
said  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  a  good 
singer. 

April,  1953 

S/ James  Franklin  Mercer,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


ITEMS 

Copied  from  old  papers  of  my  grandmother  Ann 
(Annie)  Jane  Evans  Mercer  by  Mercy  N.  Hartley — 
Feb.  26,  1954 

Thomas  Smith  married  an  Aiken  in 
Charleston,  and  were  possessed  of  some 
considerable  means. 

Their  son,  Thomas  Aiken  Smith,  was 
bound,  with  a  slave,  to  the  Ship  Car¬ 
penter’s  trade  at  Charleston.  He  took  the 
slave  and  ran  away.  He  came  to  George¬ 
town  where  he  remained  a  short  time; 
then  he  went  to  Conwayboro  where  he 
married  JANE  JORDAN.  He  amassed 
some  property.  To  them  were  born: 

Mary  Aiken  Smith  who  married  Thomas 
Durant 

Elizabeth  Aiken  who  married  Daniel  Bas¬ 
sett  Evans 

Jacob  Aiken  who  married  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Price 

Thomas  Aiken  who  married  Mary  Mercer 
Josiah  Aiken  who  married  Harriet  Rourke 
This  family,  except  the  oldest  daughter, 
Mary  Durant,  came  to  Brunswick  from 
S.  C.  in  1810. 

Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  married  Daniel 
Bassett  Evans  Nov.  20,  1820 
Ann  Jane  Evans  married  John  Mercer 
Feb.  24,  1841. 

John  Bassett  was  bound  out  (appren¬ 
ticed)  in  England  and  ran  away  to  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  Revolution,  where  he  add¬ 
ed  to  his  name  Evans,  thus  became  John 
Bassett  Evans.  He  married  Annie  Gause. 
Their  son  Daniel  Bassett  Evans  married 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith. 

Marriages 

We,  John  Mercer  and  Ann  Jane  Evans 

were  married  Feb.  24,  1841 

Children: 

Sarah  E.  Mercer  was  married  to  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Taylor  1-1-1874 
Mary  C.  Mercer  was  married  to  Mica- 
jah  C.  Reeves  Dec.  15,  1874  by  Rev. 
McRae 

Charles  O.  Mercer  was  married  to  Nolie 


Wooten  Dec.  12,  1877  by  Rev.  Shaw 
Emma  J.  Mercer  was  married  to  Henry 
F.  Walker  Nov.  27,  1878  by  Rev.  W. 
D.  Moon 

Florence  Mercer  was  married  to  Wins¬ 
low  Newkirk  Feb.  23,  1882  by  J.  T. 
Kendall 

Sophia  J.  Mercer  was  married  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Ward  Taylor  (3rd  wife)  Oct. 
20,  1889  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Warlick. 

Redmond  Mercer  had  two  half  sisters: 

1.  Sarah  Mercer  who  married  John  Drew 
and  had  the  following  children: 

Thomas  Drew  m.  Minnie  Durant 
William  Drew  m.  Sarah  Montgomery 
John  Drew 
Jesse  Drew 
Benjamin  Drew 

2.  Nancy  Mercer  married  Louis  Sellers 
and  had  the  following  children: 

Peter  Sellers  married  Julia  Leonard 
Ella  Sellers,  Unm. 

Thomas  Griffin  Sellers.  Unm. 

Anna  Jane  Sellers  married  Philip  Cox 
Susan  Sellers  married  Edward  Mercer 

The  following  was  copied  from  Obituary 
Locket,*  bound  in  gold: 

On  one  side  “M.  A.  S.  Obt.  Nov.  1st  1785 
Age  23  years” 

On  reverse  side  a  picture  with  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Sacred  will  I  keep  thy  dear  re¬ 
mains.” 

Landgrave,  Thomas  Smith  has  grant  of 
48,000  acres  of  land  on  Cape  Fear. 

From  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denis  Parish. 
Vol.  7  —  Church  pamphlets  of  Jas.  Davis. 
Baptisms:  James  and  Sarah  Aiken, 
parents 

Elizabeth  b.  Sept.  24,  1742 

James  b.  March  15,  1744 

Mary  b.  Oct.  6,  1745  (Our  Mary  Aiken 

b.  ca.  1747)? 

Thomas  b.  Oct.  3,  1747 


From  Family  Bible  of  Uncle  Ancrum 
Evans  in  Brunswick  Co.  Eugene  has  it. 
MARRIED:  on  the  20th  Nov.  [1820]  Dan¬ 
iel  B.  Evans  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith. 


*This  locket  Is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Clara  Taylor 
Johnson,  Brunswick  Co.,  Winnabow,  N.C.  Was 
supposed  to  be  left  to  the  eldest  child  of  each 
generation  (daughter).  Clara  received  it  “Be¬ 
cause  Mattie  seemed  to  be  a  tomboy.”  (M.A.S.  is 
Mary  Aiken  Smith.) 
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Ann  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bassett  and 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Evans  was  married  to 
John  Mercer  Feb.  24,  1841  by  Rev.  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Births 

Daniel  Bassett,  son  of  John  and  Ann 
Jane  Born  March  29,  1796. 

Elizabeth  Aiken,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  Smith  Born  Feb.  19,  1798. 

Ann  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel  Bassett 
and  Elizabeth  Aiken  Evans  Born  May  15, 
1822. 

Jacob  Alex.  Evans  Born  July  24,  1826. 
Thomas  Smith  Evans 

Born  Jan.  28,  18291 

John  B.  Evans  {-  Twins 

Born  Jan.  28,  1829 J 

Carolina  Rebecca  Evans  Born  Jan.  17, 
1831 

Henry  C.  Evans  Born  May  22,  1833 
Anchrum  H.  Evans  Born  May  22,  1838 
John  Mercer  was  Born  July  20,  1812 
Ann  Jane  Mercer  was  Born  May  15,  1822 

I  went  out  in  the  country  —  Bolivia, 
Landvale,  etc.,  today  —  Monday  March 
7,  1953.  Found  a  picture  of  Uncle  Tom 
and  John  (twins)  and  one  of  Daniel 
Bassett  Evans.  Am  having  copies  made 
for  us.  Will  send  you  one  of  each.  Write 
to  Henry  Smith,  Southport,  N.C.  His 
cousin  told  me  he  has  all  the  SMITH 
DATA.  I  will  go  see  him  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Uncle  Anchrum’s  family  is  fast  dying 
out.  Cousin  Kate  died  a  few  years  ago; 
Nida  (Henry)  died  at  2:30,  while  I  was  at 
her  home  in  Bolivia.  She  died  in  South- 
port  hospital  with  Cancer  of  the  lungs 
and  throat.  Poor  Dixie,  her  sister,  was 
alone  when  the  news  was  brought  to  her. 
She  was  very  cooperative  and  loaned  me 
the  Daniel  Bassett  Evans  picture.  I  went 
on  to  see  Eugene,  who  is  paralyzed  —  but 
seemed  so  happy  to  see  me  and  tried  to 
talk  to  me  (about  90  years  old).  His  wife, 
Haney  Walker,  was  so  sweet  and  got  the 
twins  picture  and  I  got  above  information 
from  their  old  Bible.  It  seems  the  things 
in  the  old  home  have  been  divided  — 
and  this  is  all  I  could  get.  We  were  weeks 
or  years  too  late.  .  .  .  M.N.H. 


Notes  from  Ruth  Evans — taken  from 
old  family  Bible,  now  lost. 

John  Bassett-Evans  born  in  England, 
died  Oct.  19,  1825.  Buried  in  Gause  bury¬ 


ing  ground — Gause  Landing.  Married 
Anne  Gause,  born  in  England,  died  Jan. 
6,  1813. 

I  John  Bassett-Evans  1761-1825  M.  Anna 
Gause,  died  Jan.  6,  1813 
II  Daniel  Bassett-Evans  1796-1867  M. 
Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith  1796-1881 

III  Jacob  Alexander  Evans  1826-1884 
M.  1st  Anne  Sikes 
M.  2nd  Jane  Charlotte  (No  chil¬ 
dren) 

IV  A  Caroline  Amelia  Evans  M. 
1st  Allen  Hughes  (No  issue) 
M.  2nd  ....  Hewett  (No  issue) 

IV  B  Thomas  Gaston  Evans  1857- 
1939  M.  1st  Elizabeth  Char¬ 
lotte  —  Children: 

V1  Laurie  Lemoine  Evans 
died  in  infancy 
V2  Charles  Beaman  Evans 
died  in  infancy 
M.  2nd  Mary  Mirander 
Daniels  1865-1940 
V1  Ruth  Daniels  Evans 
Never  married 

V2  Paul  Alexander  Evans  M. 
Mildred  A.  Sutters 

VI  Paul  Frederic  Evans  B. 
1937 

Original  name  John  Evans-Bassett.  In 
order  to  sever  his  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England,  he  went  before  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
changed  his  name  to  John  Bassett-Evans. 

Daniel  Bassett  Evans  son  of  John  Bas¬ 
sett-Evans  was  born  Mar.  29,  1796,  D. 
Jan.  13,  1867.  Married  Elizabeth  Aiken 
Smith  Nov.  20,  1820  (Born  Feb.  29,  1798. 
D.  Nov.  10,  1881.)  Both  lived  at  Town 
Creek  in  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 


Florence  Mercer  and  Bryan  Winslow 
Newkirk  were  married  at  the  “Jackie 
Mercer  Home”  at  Brown’s  Landing,  near 
Supply.  (Narrated  by  a  Mrs.  Maultsby 
over  80  years  old.) 


Tombstones  located  at  the  Methodist 
Church  on  right  hand  side  of  road  as  you 
enter  Supply,  Brunswick  County,  N.C.; 
HENRY  ADDIX,  Born  Jan.  20,  1811,  D. 
Sept.  28,  1893.  (This  old  man  lived  with 
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Grandma  and  Grandpa  Mercer  until  he 
died.  He  came  from  Germany,  with  many 
books  and  was  a  great  help  to  them  in 
raising  and  educating  their  children.  In 
Grandpa  John  Mercer’s  will  he  left 
“Uncle  Addix”  in  charge  of  grandma’s 
farm  and  affairs.)  Tombstone  of  Daniel 
F.  Mercer,  son  of  Ann  Jane  and  John 
Mercer  B.  Apl.  20,  1852  D.  Nov.  28,  1876. 


Mercy  Newkirk  Hartley  Papers 

THOMAS  SMITH  I  LANDGRAVE 
and 

Some  of  his  descendants 

In  Warrants  for  land,  1672-1692,  page 
307,  THOMAS  SMITH  I,  his  wife,  Bar¬ 
bara,  two  sons,  Thomas  II1  and  George  II2 
(several  other  names  included),  received 
a  grant  of  650  acres  Sept.  21,  1683. 

The  first  wife  of  Thomas  Smith  I  was 
Barbara  Atkins,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  2nd  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  born 
in  1672,  and  George  Smith,  born  in  1674, 
both  in  England. 

Barbara  had  died  by  1687,  for  on  March 
20,  1687,  Thomas  Smith,  1st  Landgrave, 
received  a  license  to  marry  Sabina  de 
Vignon,  Dowager  Van  Weinhaut,  widow 
of  John  D’Arsens,  a  Dutch  or  German 
Baron.  (S.C.H.G.  Magazine,  p.  179 — Vol. 
6)  They  were  married  March  22,  1687.  A 
grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land  had  been 
made  to  D’Arsens  just  before  his  death, 
so  this  reverted  to  his  widow  and  thus 
Thomas  Smith  came  into  control  of  it. 
He  became  Landgrave,  receiving  the  usual 
48,000  acres  of  land;  also  Governor  of 
the  Province,  so  he  thus  became  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  the  Province. 

The  two  sons  of  1st  Landgrave  Smith 
and  his  wife,  Barbara  were  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  a  numerous  family  line.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  those  of  George  by 
the  7th  Generation  had  reached  the  500 
mark,  and  of  Thomas,  2nd  Landgrave, 
probably  by  a  much  higher  number.  Any 
research  of  these  lines  is  hampered  by 
contradictions,  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  dates  and  the  habit  of  frequent  mar¬ 
riages  of  first  cousins.  Another  serious 
road  block  on  this  research  highway  is 
the  continuous  use  of  the  names  Thomas 
and  George  in  practically  every  genera¬ 
tion. 


Dr.  George  Smith  II2,  second  son  of 
Thomas  I  and  Barbara  Smith  was  born 
in  England  in  1674.  He  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  in  1752,  then  78  years  of 
age,  according  to  a  letter  written  to  his 
son,  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  and  he  died  in 
1753.  He  took  his  degree  in  medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  in  1700.  (McCrady’s 
History  of  S.  C.  under  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment  pp.  417-418) 


The  following  genealogical  notes  have 
been  culled  mainly  from  six  large  volumes 
concerning  the  Smith  family  which  were 
compiled  by  Barnwell  Rhett  Smith,  a 
descendant  of  the  1st  Landgrave. 

II2  Dr.  George  Smith  married  Dorothy 

Archer,  and  their  children  were: 

III1  Thomas,  who  removed  to  Bermuda 

HI2  Archer — married  Edith  Waring — 
had  8  children 

1113  Josiah  (1704-1787)  Rector  of 
White  Meeting  Church,  Charles¬ 
ton,  married  Edith  Darrell,  a 
cousin  (of  Bermuda) — had  7  chil¬ 
dren 

1114  Mary,  married  1st  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bassett — 2nd  John  Dart 

III3  Josiah  Smith  (George  II,  Thomas 
I)  married  Edith  Darrell,  and  they 
had  the  following  children: 

IV1  Josiah,  bapt.  1731  died  1826. 
During  the  Rev.  War  he  was 
sent,  as  a  British  prisoner,  to 
St.  Augustine.  His  diary,  cov¬ 
ering  those  months  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  S.  C.  Hist.  & 
Genea.  Magazine. 

IV2  George,  baptized  Jan.  3,  1743 
married  Mary  Aiken. 

IV3  Ann,  Oct.  7,  1743 — March  1, 
1818,  married  Edw.  Darrell 

IV4  Martha,  married  Daniel  Bor¬ 
deaux 

IV5  Dorothy  B.  Sept.  17,  1734 
IV0  Elizabeth  B.  May  20,  1736 
IV7  Thomas,  Bapt.  March  23,  1736 


IV2  George  Smith  (Josiah  III3, 
George  II,  Thomas  I)  married 
Mary  Aiken  and  they  had  the 
following  children: 
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V1  Josiah — Went  to  Jamaica 
in  1783 

V2  George 

V3  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  (m. 
Jane  Jordan?  See  Mercer 
Line) 

V4  Sarah — married  1st  Thomas 
Dixon — 2nd  Wm.  Norton 

V5  Mary  Ann — married  Archer 
Smith,  a  cousin,  son  of  Geo. 
Smith  and  Eliz.  Waring. 

V6  Elizabeth — married  Joseph 
Addison. 

Dr.  Theodore  Jervey  Hopkins,  Born 
1901  at  Hopkins  in  Richland  Co.  His 
mother  was  Laura  Jervey  (Smith)  Hop¬ 
kins.  Laura  Jervey  Smith  Hopkins  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Darrell  Smith 
and  Laura  Susan  Jervey  Smith  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.  and  a  granddaughter  of 
DR.  EDWARD  DARRELL  SMITH,  dean 
of  the  University  of  S.  C.  about  a  Century 
ago.  The  grandfather  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  (Josiah)  Smith,  who  was  a 
prominent  Presbyterian  Divine;  and  he, 
in  turn,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  George 
SMITH,  a  Professor  at  Harvard  College, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  First  Landgrave 
Smith,  one  of  the  Royal  Governors  of 
the  Old  South  Carolina  Colony. 

End  of  M.N.H.  Papers 


Thos.  Aiken  Smith  Papers 

AIKEN— SMITH 

Miscellaneous  Records  at  S.  C.  Archives 

Book  3-Q  p.  702 

South  Carolina,  Horry  District  Know  All 
Men  by  these  presents  that  we  John 
Durant,  William  Waller,  Thomas  Crow- 
son,  Jacob  Anderson,  THOMAS  AIKEN 
SMITH,  Thomas  Fearwell,  John  Sarvis, 
Thomas  Durant,  Benjamin  GAUSE,  and 
William  Hemingway,  are  jointly  held  and 
firmly  bound  unto  Daniel  Doyley  and 
James  S.  Guignard  Esqrs.,  Treasurers  of 
the  State  aforesaid  in  the  full  and  joint 
sum  of  $7,000  to  Jan.  13,  1803.  Whereas 
the  above  bound  John  Durant  was  duly 
elected  sheriff  for  the  District  of  Horry 
aforesaid.  Signed  by  above  bondsmen  in¬ 
cluding  THOMAS  AKEN  SMITH  (L.S.) 
Recorded  21  Jan.  1803. 


Mortgage  3-G 
Page  24 

THOMAS  AKEN  SMITH  of  the  Parish 
Prince  George  in  the  state  aforesaid  Car¬ 
penter,  to  Josiah  Smith  in  the  amount  of 
200  pounds  sterling  for  the  better  secur¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  100  pounds 
have  sold  unto  the  said  Josiah  Smith  one 
negro  boy  named  Arron  about  17  years 
of  age.  2  June  1790. 

Witness:  Isaac  Deliesseline.  Recorded  23 
June  1790. 


Index  to  Charleston  Plats ,  S.  C.  State  Archives 

Name  Location 

Smith,  Thomas — Georgetown 


Acres 

Bundle 

Plat 

Date 

270 

29 

20 

Sept.  4,  1790 

107 

29 

21 

Feb.  15,  1793 

80 

29 

22 

Jan.  9,  1798 

300 

29 

23 

April  18,  1795 

Name  Location 

Thomas  Aken  Smith — Georgetown 


Acres 

Bundle 

Plat 

Date 

1060 

29 

24 

April  8,  1791 

300 

29 

25 

Nov.  23,  1791 

612 

29 

26 

Oct.  25,  1792 

910 

29 

27 

Sept.  3,  1793 

300 

29 

28 

Feb.  8,  1794 

487 

29 

29 

Oct.  20,  1794 

172 

29 

30 

June  2,  1801 

Name  Location 

Thomas  Aken  Smith — Horry 

Acres  Bundle  Plat  Date 

800  29  Nov.  13,  1802 


The  Probate  Court,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Book 
21,  p.  456.  Will  of  George  Smith,  Jr.  and 
the  following  is  the  abstract: 

“I,  George  Smith,  Jr.  of  St.  Thomas 
Parish — give  to  my  loving  wife  Mary,  use 
of  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  during 
her  widowhood.  In  case  of  her  marriage 
or  death — whole  estate  to  be  divided 
among  sons  and  daughters.  Also  my  de¬ 
sire  that  no  son-in-law  of  mine  should  be 
admitted  to  administer  on  my  estate. 
My  loving  brothers-in-law,  Messrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Darrell  and  Daniel  Bordeaux,  my 
kinsman,  Col.  Th.  Screvin  and  my  friend 
Edward  Thomas  to  be  executors. 

Dated  17  Feb.  1782 

Proved  Aug.  12,  1784 
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Columbia  25,  S.C. 

22  November  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

I  returned  last  night  from  a  fortnight 
of  work  in  eastern  or  rather  northeastern 
N.C.  and  found  your  letter  when  I  got 
home. 

I  have  done  much  data  on  Smith  lines 
but  I  have  never  done  any  work  on 
AIKEN  and  hence  am  unable  to  help  you 
nor  reply  to  your  question  on  Aiken. 

Several  years  ago  I  did  a  paper  on 
JORDAN  ...  I  know  that  one  daughter 
of  Col.  Jordan  of  Horry  Co.  wed  the  Rev. 
Michael  Smith  (Graduate  of  Oxford  in 
England)  and  moved  with  him  to  North 
Carolina  ...  He  may  have  had  another 
daughter  to  wed  a  Smith  also. 

The  Wyatt  Family  mix  into  the  Aiken 
Family  also. 

According  to  what  data  I  have  on 
Smith  .  .  .  One  George  Smith  married 
the  MARY  AIKEN  born  6  Oct.  1745  of 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  &  St.  Dennis  .  .  . 
I  never  did  trace  that  George  however  . . . 
He  is  very  likely  your  George  Smith. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  help  no  better 
than  I  did. 

My  kind  regards  and  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Leonardo  Andrea 

Dear  Cousin  (Lillian) 

In  Conway,  S.C.  Sept.  1954  I  found 
this  information  on  the  JORDAN  family, 
and  am  sending  it  thinking  it  might  help 
in  tracing  Jane  Jordan,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Aiken  Smith  as  given  in  the 
Mercer-Evans  line. 

Sincerely,  Thomas  Aiken  Smith 


From  History  of  Horry  County,  S.C.  by 
Laura  Janette  Quattlebaum 

“  .  .  .  Your  Excellency  to  grant  some 
relief  to  the  persons  whose  names  are  set 
hereto,  they  being  much  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions  by  being  on  patrol 
duty  last  summer,  thereby  losing  their 
crops  for  want  of  necessary  attendance. 
I  am  with  due  respect, 

Your  Exalt,  and  Obedt.  Servant 
John  Warden” 

Mar.  6,  1783 


Feb.  18,  1782, 

Joias  Long 
Adam  Jordan 
Robt.  Cracken 
John  McCracken 
Henry  Norman 
Enmos  Long 
Henry  Goodman 
Robt.  West 
Solomon  Smith 
Moses  Milligan 
John  Cox 
Peter  Joyner 
James  Brinson 
Wm.  Brinson 
James  Price 
Henry  Smith 
George  Smith 
Ezekeil  Murry 
Robert  Jordan 
Wm.  Singleton 
Moses  Williams 
Elisha  Cox 
Christopher  Holmes 
Benj.  Singleton 
James  Bone 
Jacob  Anderson,  Jr. 

Arotis  Moore 
John  Sessions 
Jonathan  Camner 
John  and  Thos.  Harris 

In  1757  Robert  Jordan  was  Captain 
and  Abraham  Jordan  was  Lieutenant  in 
the  same  S.C.  Militia  from  Horry  Co. 


N.  C.  Census,  Brunswick  Co. 

Census  1790 
(1st  N.C.  Census) 

1st  col.  Heads  of  Families  and  males  16 
years  and  up. 

2nd  col.  Free  white  males  under  16  years 
3rd  col.  Free  white  females  including 
heads  of  families 


4th  col.  All  other 

free 

persons 

5th  col.  Slaves 

James  Smith 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Jeremiah  Smith 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

James  Smith 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Benj.  Smith,  Esqr. 

2 

2 

14 

2 

221 

Census  1800 

James  Smith  1  1 

0 

1 

0 

George  Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Benj.  Smith 

1 

0 

1 

2 
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Census  1820 

Benj.  Smith  1  0 

2 

0 
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James  Smith 

1  3 

4 

0 

20 

Thomas  Smith 

4  1 

1 

0 

0 

Jacob  A.  Smith 

1  1 

1 

0 

7 

Census  1840 

Jacob  A.  Smith 

1  0 

0 

0 

5 

George  Smith 

1  0 

1 

0 

11 

Thos.  A.  Smith 

1  1 

1 

0 

20 

Census  1860 

Harriet  Smith 

age 

35 

Mary  Smith 

age 

14 

Thos.  A.  Smith 

age 

11 

Sarah  E.  Smith 

age 

9 

Francis  Smith 

age 

6 

George  Wm.  Smith 

age 

3 

Deed  of  Michau  to  C.  C.  Mercer 
June  15,  1866 

State  of  S.C.,  Georgetown  Dist. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
I,  N.  W.  Michau  of  Dist.  and  State  afore¬ 
said  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $230.- 
00  to  me  paid  by  C.  C.  Mercer  have  this 
day  granted  bargained  sold  and  released 
that  piece  and  parcel  of  a  tract  of  land 
containing  50  acres  butting  and  bounding 
on  the  north  side  of  Sampit  Creek  via 
N.E.  lands  of  Theodore  Gordins,  S.E.  to 
Daniel  Seger,  south  on  Sampit  and  S.W. 
on  lands  of  Henry  Lewis,  such  shape  and 
boundaries  as  will  more  fully  appear  by 
a  Plat  thereof  annexed  to  a  conveyance 
from  Burwell  Bird  to  Charles  Hopkins 
Dec.  15,  1819,  and  conveyed  from  Sam’l 
Dobby  to  Noh  W.  Michau  May  23,  1862 
said  plat  made  by  Thos.  Skrine  surveyor 
Feb.  1820.  Together  with  all  and  singular 
the  Rights  members  hereditaments  and 
appertenances  to  said  premises  unto  C. 
C.  Mercer  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever,  and  against  myself  and  my  heirs 
and  against  every  person  whatsoever  law¬ 
fully  claiming  to  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  June  15, 
1866  year  of  our  Lord  and  in  90  year  of 
the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Mercer  deed  to  Geo.  R.  Mer¬ 
cer.  Book  C.  p.  227,  Nov.  29,  1870.  State 
of  N.C.,  Brunswick  Co.:  Know  all  men  by 
these  presents  that  I,  A.  J.  Mercer,  widow 
of  John  Mercer,  deceased,  of  aforesaid 
State  and  County  for  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  sum  of  $100.00  in  hand  paid  by 
Geo.  R.  Mercer  of  Georgetown  Co.,  State 


of  S.C.  do  release  and  quit  claim  all  my 
rights  of  Dower  in  and  all  the  Lands  and 
plantations  and  tracts  on  Sampit  River 
now  held  by  C.  C.  Mercer  and  formerly 
by  John  Mercer  and  brothers  such  lands 
having  been  bought  by  J.  Mercer  and  Co. 
of  Wm.  Porter,  Sr.  I,  A.  J.  Mercer  have 
set  this  day  my  hand  and  seal,  Dec.  6, 
A.D.,  1869  and  in  94  year  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  U.S.  of  Am. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 
Sgnd.  Henry  Addix 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of 
Office  in 

Smithville,  N.C.,  Jan.  10,  1870. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  American  Loyalists — Sabine 

Charles  Alexander,  Norfolk  Va.  1775 
John  Alexander,  Craven  Co.,  N.C.,  prop¬ 
erty  confiscated  1779 

Robert  Alexander,  Maryland  to  England 
1783,  1788,  State  legislatures  refused 
to  comply  with  Congress  to  restore 
confiscated  estates  of  Loyalists.  He 
was  appointed  agent. 

William  Ancrum,  Charleston  S.C.  ban¬ 
ished  in  1782,  property  confiscated. 

Richard  Ash,  Beaufort,  S.C.  After  sur¬ 
render  of  Charleston  accepted  a  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Crown.  His  estate  was 
confiscated. 

William  Dry  of  N.C.,  Collector  of  Customs 
and  Member  of  Royal  Council. 
“When  Mr.  Quincy  of  Mass,  was  on 
his  southern  tour  1773  he  was  his 
guest  and  recorded  in  his  journal 
that  Col.  Dry’s  mansion  is  justly 
called  the  house  of  universal  hos¬ 
pitality.”  At  this  time  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Dry  was  inclined  to  the 
popular  side. 

John  or  Wm.  Evans,  carpenter  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Joel. 

Joseph  Galloway,  son  of  Peter  of  Mary¬ 
land,  b.  ca.  1730. 

Atkinson,  N.C. 

March  25,  1954 
Airs.  Mercy  N.  Hartly, 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

Dear  Madam — 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  information 
you  want  in  a  definite  manner  about  the 
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fact  of  Thos.  Smith  marrying  Mary  Ai¬ 
ken.  I  do  know  our  fore  parents  must 
have  thought  well  of  the  name  Aiken  for 
the  great  number  of  us  that  have  and 
are  carrying  their  middle  name  since 
this  marriage  of  Smith-Aiken  which  oc¬ 
curred  sometime  in  1760-80. 

I  will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  my 
father’s  life  as  I  recall  some  from  memory 
as  he  related  it  to  me.  George  William 
Smith  was  born  1857,  the  youngest  of 
four  children  born  to  Josiah  Aiken  Smith 
and  Harriett  Rourk.  They  lived  on  Town 
Creek,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C.  The  planta¬ 
tion  or  farm  is  part  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Bellamy  Place.  His  father  Josiah 
Smith  died  in  1860.  Father  was  three 
years  old.  His  Mother,  Harriett  Rourk 
died  shortly  afterwards.  My  father  I  un¬ 
derstand  lived  with  his  Uncle  George 
Aiken  Smith  and  also  with  his  Uncle 
Peter  Rourk  for  short  time.  His  oldest 
sister  Mary  married  Johnnie  Oates  and 
later  his  sister  Frances  married  Thomas 
Oates.  They  moved  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
around  1866  taking  my  father  with  them. 
He  lived  with  Aunt  Mary  until  she  died 
and  later  he  lived  with  Aunt  Frances. 
When  my  father  got  old  enough  to  work 
he  got  a  job  on  Steam  boat  running  from 
New  Orleans  to  Memphis  and  other  points 
north  on  the  Mississippi  River.  I  think 
his  boat  captain  was  named  Capt.  Butts 
and  he  must  have  been  very  kind  to  my 
father.  Some  time  around  1875  my  father 
was  stricken  with  what  was  called  the 
river  fever.  His  Capt.  placed  him  in  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  and  he 
liked  the  Sisters  and  Doctors  so  well  that 
he  spent  a  year  at  the  Hospital.  After  he 
got  well  the  staff  gave  him  work  to  do. 
Then  he  went  to  boating.  In  1881  his 
Brother  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  of  Pender 
Co.,  N.C.  wrote  him  that  he  was  holding 
his  share  of  his  father’s  Estate  and  for 
him  to  come  in  for  same.  I  understand 
that  this  Estate  was  sold  for  division 
around  1862  and  the  bulk  of  price  paid 
was  in  Confederate  money  and  therefore 
their  inheritance  mostly  was  traded  for 
worthless  paper.  However  my  father  in 
on  a  visit  with  his  Brother,  in  short  time 
met  my  Mother,  Mehettiebel  Keith.  His 
Mississippi  days  were  over.  He  and 
Mother  were  married  in  1884  and  here 
he  spent  balance  of  his  life  in  N.C.  Only 


going  back  to  his  beloved  West  twice  to 
see  his  Sister  Frances  who  had  lost  her 
first  husband  Thomas  Oates  by  death  in 
Railroad  wreck.  Some  time  afterward 
Aunt  Frances  married  Charles  McGregor 
and  moved  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  at  their 
place  Aunt  Frances  lived  balance  of  her 
life. 

Therefore  my  father  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  the  West,  his  loss  of 
father  and  mother  in  childhood,  the  4 
years  of  Civil  War  1861-1865,  lot  of  fi¬ 
nancial  set-back,  all  this  tends  to  keep 
ones  mind  on  day  to  day  history.  To  re¬ 
vive  the  past  history  from  father  or 
mother  to  child  and  so  on,  calls  for  lots 
of  deep  thinking,  to  place  who  is  who 
and  into  their  proper  Generation. 

My  father  has  stated  to  me,  by  my  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  that  our  line  of  Smith  came 
to  N.C.  from  S.C.  That  Governor  Ben¬ 
jamin  was  (some  degree)  of  a  Great- 
Uncle.  He  also  related  to  me  at  this  time 
the  fact  of  Gov.  Ben.  Smith’s  bad  luck 
in  his  last  years  of  his  life. 

My  father  died  in  1921  and  some  time 
afterward  I  was  asked  just  where  my  mid¬ 
dle  name  “Aiken”  came  from.  My  Aunt 
Frances  being  the  oldest  living  member  of 
the  Smith  family  I  knew,  I  wrote  her 
asking  for  all  information  about  “Aiken.” 
She  answered  at  once  stating  that  our 
(some  degree)  Grand  Mother  was  a  Miss 
Aiken  from  S.C.  and  that  our  line  of 
Aiken  was  related  to  Governor  William 
Aiken  of  S.C.  She  gave  me  names  of  kin¬ 
folk  in  Brunswick  to  go  to  see  that  could 
give  me  fuller  details.  I  got  busy  with  day 
to  day  events  and  now  after  25  years  all 
of  these  people  have  passed  on.  I  can 
only  state  what  was  told  to  me  and  will 
accept  them  as  facts.  I  knowing  my  fa¬ 
ther  as  I  do  and  the  many  things  he 
could  have  boasted  of  in  adventurous 
early  life  he  lived,  you  would  have  to  pry 
for  information  you  wanted.  My  father, 
like  most  of  us  today  have  our  lives 
so  full  of  things  of  today  that  to  look 
back  for  just  a  short  moment  we  are  out 
of  step.  Then  one  day  it  is  all  over.  We 
join  the  great  host  that  sleep  in  silence. 
They  are  the  ones  that  know  all  the 
answers  and  the  reason  why  for  all  these 
things. 

This  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  about 
the  Smith-Aiken  affair. 
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Hope  you  will  soon  get  all  information 
needed.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours 
Thos.  Aiken  Smith 


Mar.  1954 

(To  L.R.W.) 

Dear  Cousin 

This  the  only  old  letter  (below)  that  I 
can  find  of  Aunt  Fannie  of  the  many 
that  she  wrote,  and  only  part  of  same, 
lost  balance.  The  Johnnie  she  wanted 
wine  for  was  John  Oates  who  married  her 
sister  Mary  Smith.  He  was  brother  to  her 
first  husband  Thomas  Oates.  They  were 
living  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Her  2nd  hus¬ 
band  was  Charles  McGregor,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.  where  they  lived. 

Please  return  this  letter.  Just  wanted 
you  to  see  it.  You  may  copy  it  if  you 
wish.  I  think  the  two  Oates  brothers  were 
from  the  Cape  Fear  Section  too.  I  found 
out  this  Uncle  George  Smith  died  the 
same  year  this  letter  was  written,  1882. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  Aiken  Smith 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jan.  29,  1882 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smith, 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  the 
other  day  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  and 
I  hasten  to  reply.  I  was  more  than  glad 
to  hear  you  had  had  such  a  nice  time 
Christmas.  I  earnestly  hope  you  .  .  .  (we) 
were  vaxinated  last  Thursday,  it  has  not 
taken  yet,  or  mine  has  not,  I  have  not 
seen  Johnnie  since,  looking  for  a  letter 
in  the  morning. 

Johnnie  says  for  you  to  send  him  five 
or  ten  gal.  of  good  Scuppernong  grape 
wine,  the  white  if  you  can  get  it.  I  guess 
a  keg  will  be  best  to  send  it  in,  it  will 
not  break.  Send  by  boat  to  Wilmington, 
then  by  express,  he  will  send  you  the 
money  for  it  and  all  trouble.  Now  please 
see  to  it  right  away.  I  do  want  some  so 
bad.  Send  ten  Gal  if  you  can.  Well  I  have 
just  finished  dinner.  I  will  try  to  finish 
my  letters.  I  had  to  eat  all  alone.  I  never 
enjoy  eating  all  alone,  do  you.  I  saw  Capt. 
Odell  the  other  day,  he  is  working  in  the 
city  now  for  Butts  and  Co.  Did  you  go  to 
see  Wm.  Drew  while  in  Town  Creek,  how 
did  you  like  his  wife.  We  used  to  be  school 
mates.  Did  you  go  to  see  Uncle  George 


(Smith)  or  Aunt  Bettie  (Evans).  Write 
all  the  news  next  time,  don’t  be  in  such 
a  hurry. 

s/  Fannie  Smith 


(To  L.R.W.) 

Atkinson,  N.C. 

May  25,  1954 

Dear  Cousin, 

I  am  mailing  you  enclosed  a  copy  of 
two  replies  from  Rear  Admiral  Simons 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  gave  me  names 
of  James  Aiken’s  children,  but  No.  3  Mary 
married  Edward  Martin  and  No.  7  Eliza¬ 
beth  married  Boyd.  Why  couldn’t  either 
have  married  a  second  time.  The  answer 
may  be  found  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C.  if  we 
knew  who  to  contact. 

I  went  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.  last  Thursday 
and  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  1790,  1800, 
1820,  1840,  1860  census.  The  only  one 
that  names  the  children  is  1860.  The  bal¬ 
ance  just  shows  a  mark  for  each  person 
in  age  bracket.  You  will  notice  my  grand¬ 
father,  Joshiah,  was  dead  as  Harriett 
Smith  was  head  of  family,  also  my  father 
was  three  years  old  then.  The  1860  census 
didn’t  show  number  of  slaves  for  any  one. 
Must  have  been  listed  under  another 
record.  The  early  listings  were  very  dim 
and  lots  of  sheets  of  paper  were  very 
much  soiled.  But  you  can  get  all  family 
names  and  ages  very  good  from  1860  on. 
I  will  give  you  the  lady’s  name  in  charge. 
She  might  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  need 
more  information  on  some  branches  of 
the  family.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rogers,  Box 
1881,  Dept,  of  Archives  and  History,  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  She  told 
me  at  time  she  would  help  a  person  when 
not  rushed  with  visitors. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  Judge 
Winston’s  oration  delivered  at  unveiling 
of  Marker  to  Governor  Ben  Smith.  I  was 
present  at  this  occasion,  from  Atkinson 
Lodge  612 — 1929,  the  year  this  occured. 
If  we  ever  get  this  line  connected  you 
may  publish  this  copy,  but,  thought  may¬ 
be  you  would  like  to  see  same.  It  took 
the  Grand  Lodge  a  long  time  to  find 
Governor  Ben’s  grave  so  they  found  his 
will  and  he  had  instructed  his  friends 
what  to  do  with  his  body.  Remember 
Governor  Ben  Smith  was  once  the  state’s 
richest  man.  He  made  a  lot  of  enemies, 
lots  of  people  hated  him.  He  lost  all  his 
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properties.  He  died  in  Southport  jail  and 
his  creditors  held  his  body.  (Old  English 
law.  Creditor  could  put  debtor  in  jail. 
Later  done  away  with  about  1840.)  His 
friends  stole  his  body  at  night  and  kept 
it  in  hiding  and  later  buried  it  in  St. 
Phillip’s  near  Orton.  What  effect  all  this 
could  have  had  on  a  bunch  of  proud  kin¬ 
folks  may  be  the  answer  to  a  lot  of  things. 
Who  knows? 

When  I  was  studying  N.  C.  History,  I 
learned  of  Governor  Ben  Smith  and  I 
asked  my  father  if  we  were  related.  He 
said  he  was  some  kind  of  great-uncle. 
He  told  me  about  his  hard  luck  in  his 
old  age.  Let  me  know  if  you  have  made 
any  progress. 

Sincerely, 

s/  Thomas  A.  Smith 

May  15,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Here  is  the  information  I  have  on  the 
Governor  Aiken  branch  of  the  family. 

1.  James  Aiken  (1733-1798)  M.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Reid  (1743-1803)  8  children 

1.6  William  Aiken  I  (1779-1831)  M.  1801 
Henrietta  Wyatt  (1785-1847)  2  chil¬ 
dren 

1.6.1  William  Aiken  II  (1806-1887)  M. 
1862  Harriett  Laundes  (1812-1892) 

1  child 

(1.6. 1.1.)  Henrietta  Aiken  (1836-1918) 
M.  1862  A.  Burnet  Rhett  (B.  1831) 

1.6.2  Peter  Aiken  (1808-1811) 

The  Town  of  Aiken,  S.  C.  is  named 
after  Wm.  Aiken  I. 

William  Aiken  II  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  His  only  child  was  a 
daughter  who  married  A.  Burnett  Rhett. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Bentham  Simons 
Rear  Admiral  USN  (Retired) 
13  Greenhill  St.,  Charleston,  S.C. 


May  23,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Here  is  the  information  you  asked  for. 
John  &  Hugh  Aiken  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  the  north  and  we  have  little 
information  about  them.  There  are  a 
great  many  Aikens  in  Winnsboro,  S.  C. 

I  am  working  on  a  family  genealogy 
now  and  expect  to  have  it  for  sale  late 
this  year. 


James  Aiken  M  Elizabeth  Reid 
Died  6  Jan  1798  Died  16  Oct  1803  in 

Winnsboro  SC 
(8  Children) 

1.  Hugh  Aiken 

2.  John  Aiken 

3.  Mary  Aiken  (M)  Edward  Martin 

4.  James  Aiken 

5.  Margaret  Aiken  (M)  David  Martin 

6.  William  Aiken  (1778-1831)  (M-1801) 

Henrietta  Wyatt,  Father  of  Gov.  Wm. 
Aiken  of  S.C.  (1806-1887) 

7.  Elizabeth  Aiken  (M)  Boyd 

8.  David  Aiken  (1786-1860)  (M.  1812) 

Ann  Agnes  Kerr 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Bentham  Simons 

(To  L.R.W.) 

Dear  Cousin 

In  my  feeble  way  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  Uncle  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  1848- 
1893,  for  shortly  after  his  death  I  was 
born  and  given  his  full  name.  He  was  a 
man  every  person  loved,  a  beloved  deacon 
in  his  church,  the  good  deeds  he  did  were 
not  interred  with  him  in  his  grave  but 
are  still  living  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  beloved  friends. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  son, 
my  cousin  Dr.  William  Thomas  Smith  II: 
a  life-long  deacon  in  his  church  and 
teacher  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Class,  a  just 
and  upright  citizen,  a  real  American;  a 
heart  full  of  kindness  to  all,  mingled  with 
a  courtly  gentleness  that  made  all  who 
knew  him  fellow  neighbors. 

Cousin  Willie  always  met  me  with  a 
smile,  asking  if  I  wanted  him  to  pay  me 
a  quarter.  When  I  was  a  little  tot  he 
promised  to  pay  me  25  cents  to  stop 
stammering.  I  was  to  get  the  25  cents 
when  I  could  pronounce  the  word 
“quarter”.  The  last  talk  I  had  with  him 
he  was  summing  up  the  past  events  of 
his  life  “Now  I  am  old  and  dont  have 
much  longer  to  live.  The  biggest  regret 
I  have  today  is  that  I  was  not  able  to 
do  more  for  my  own  kin  people”.  This 
shows  a  wonderful  interest  and  love.  .  .  . 

Most  Respectfully 

Thomas  Aiken  Smith 
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Papers  of  Thomas  Aiken  Smith, 

SMITH -ROURK 

I  Josiah  Aiken  Smith  1807-1860  m.  Har¬ 
riett  Rourk  1824-1862. 

Issue : 

111  Mary  Smith  1846-1885  m.  John 
Oates.  Issue  unknown.  Tenn. 

112  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  I  1848-1893  m. 
Octavia  Pridgen  1845-1897.  Issue 
seven. 

1111  Annie  Harriett  Smith  1871-1898 
m.  William  Moore.  No  issue: 

1112  Dr.  William  Thomas  Smith  I,  b. 
Aug.  26,  1873  d.  April  12,  1951 
m.  Emma  Underwood  b.  1880. 
Six  Children. 

IV1  William  Thomas  Smith,  II, 
Ph.  D.  Univ.  Tenn.  b.  1903  m. 
Elizabeth  Avery  Reagan. 

V1  Elizabeth  Avery  Smith,  b. 
1935. 

IV2  Junius  Calvin  Smith,  D.D.S. 
b.  1905  m.  Octavia  Aubrey 
Howard  b.  1910. 

IV3  James  Henry  Smith,  D.D.S. 
b.  1907  m.  1st  Louisa  Lump¬ 
kin  Howard,  1905-1942,  m. 
2nd  Iris  Linea  Jonsson  b. 
1908. 

V1  James  Aiken  Smith  b. 
1949.  Adopted  son  of 
James  Henry  Smith  and 
Iris  Linea  Smith. 

IV4  Jack  Wingate  Smith  b.  1909 
m.  Mary  Whitfield  Pearsall 
b.  1909. 

V1  Jack  Wingate  Smith,  II 
b.  1935. 

V2  Frederick  Pearsall  Smith 
b.  1938. 

Vs  William  Thomas  Smith, 
III  b.  1940. 

IV5  Octavia  Smith  b.  1913.  Unm. 
Teacher,  New  Hanover 
School. 

IV0  Frances  Emma  Smith  b. 
1915,  Teacher,  m.  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Shelhart  b.  1911. 

V1  John  Wm.  Shelhart  II  b. 
1938. 

V2  Linda  Shelhart  b.  1942. 

1113  Mary  Frances  Smith  b.  1876,  d. 


Dec.  20,  1901.  Unm. 

Ill4  Henry  DuRant  Smith  b.  1878  m. 
Jessie  Moore  b.  July  26,  1887. 
He  served  in  the  Spanish 
American  War.  Four  children. 

IV1  Mary  Frances  Smith  b.  Dec. 
5,  1908  m.  Paul  Austin  b. 
1907. 

V1  Mary  Frances  Austin  b. 
March  6,  1931  m.  John  A. 
Marks. 

VI1  Ronnie  Marks  b.  1950. 
VI2  Mary  Elizabeth  Marks 
b.  1952. 

IV2  Herman  Henry  Smith  b. 
May  8,  1911  m.  Margaret 
Howie  b.  Oct.,  1910. 

No  children. 

IV3  Leon  Thomas  Smith  b.  April 
27,  1916  m.  Francis  Spivey 
b.  1920. 

V1  Julia  Fay  Smith  b.  Dec. 
13,  1936. 

V2  Thomas  Millard  Smith  b. 
Dec.  12,  1938. 

V3  Sandra  Kay  Smith  b. 
Aug.  4,  1941. 

V4  Leon  Arnold  Smith  b. 
Aug.  9,  1943. 

V6  Francis  Rose  Smith  b. 
Jan.  19,  1947. 

IV4  Jessie  Pauline  Smith  b.  Sept. 
11,  1926  m.  John  Julian 
Swain  b.  Aug.,  1922. 

V1  John  Allen  Swain,  b.  Aug. 
30,  1948. 

IIP  Emily  Smith  b.  Jan.  11,  1881  d. 
Jan.  4,  1899.  Unm. 

IIP  James  Aiken  Smith  b.  Oct.  7, 
1883.  Served  in  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

IIP  Josiah  Aiken  Smith  b.  Jan.  18, 
1886  d.  Sept.  9,  1904. 

113  Sarah  E.  Smith  1851  d.  young. 

114  Frances  Smith  1853-1928  m.  1st 
Thomas  Oates,  issue: 

III1  Harry  T.  Oates.  Tenn. 

IP  Frances  Smith  1853-1928  m.  2nd 
Charles  MacGregor,  no  issue. 

IP  George  William  Smith  b.  Aug.  22, 
1857  d.  July  1,  1921,  m.  Mehettibelle 
Keith  b.  March  25,  1855  d.  July  31, 
1942. 

Issue : 
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m1  George  Benjamin  Smith  b.  Jan. 
16,  1886  m.  1910  Geneva  Larkins 
1882-1954. 

Issue: 

IV1  Mattie  Larkins  Smith  b. 
1912  m.  James  Lawes  Mc¬ 
Bride  b.  1915.  No  issue. 

in2  Mary  Katharine  Smith  b.  Feb. 
16,  1888  m.  Raymond  Y.  Corbett 
I  b.  1884.  Issue: 

IV1  Raymond  Y.  Corbett,  H  b. 
1916. 

1113  Mattie  Wooten  Smith  b.  Oct.  22, 
1891  m.  1920  James  Dallas 
Johnson  b.  Sept.  19,  1884.  Issue: 

IV1  James  Keith  Johnson  I  b. 
1923  m.  Irmgard  Hafner  b. 
1927.  World  War  II.  Issue: 
V1  Dieter  Johnson  b.  1946 
V2  James  Keith  Johnson,  II 
b.  1948 

IV2  Winnie  Elizabeth  Johnson 
b.  1925  m.  William  Hadlen 
Robbins  I  b.  1924.  World 
War  n.  Issue: 

V1  Elizabeth  Dallas  Robbins 
b.  1947. 

V2  Linda  Jean  Robbins  b. 
1948 

Vs  William  Hadlen  Robbins, 
II  b.  1953 

1114  Roger  Harry  Smith  I  b.  Sept.  19, 
1892.  World  War  I,  m.  Dec.  2, 
1924  Mollie  William  Jones  b. 
Nov.  19,  1904.  Issue: 

IV1  Roger  Harry  Smith  II  b. 
Nov.  19,  1926  m.  Jean  Ann 
Bradford  b.  Dec.  13,  1925. 
No  issue. 

IV2  Son  b.  d.  Nov.  1930 
IH5  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  II  b.  July 
5,  1895  m.  Nov.  9,  1916  Hattie 
Sapp  Watson  b.  1894.  Dau.  N. 
A.  Watson  and  Harriett  Tram¬ 
mell  Watson.  Issue: 

IV1  Margaret  Watson  Smith  b. 
July  29,  1917  m.  1941  W.  L. 
Burkheimer  b.  July  30,  1908. 
World  War  II,  Pacific  Area. 
Issue : 

V1  Margaret  Harriett  Burk¬ 
heimer  b.  Jan.  15,  1947. 
V2  Lucy  Katharine  Burk¬ 
heimer  b.  Aug.  24,  1949. 


IV2  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander 
Smith  I  b.  Dec.  3,  1918,  Capt, 
World  War  II.  Purple  Heart 
and  Silver  Star,  m.  1948 
Ghislaine  Jeanne  Geneste 
b.  June  14,  1926.  Issue: 

V1  Elaine  Yvette  Smith  b. 
Nov.  28,  1950. 

V2  Thomas  Alexander  Smith, 
II,  b.  Dec.  25,  1953. 

IV3  Harriett  Trammell  Smith 
b.  July  24,  1920.  (R.N.,  Lt. 
World  War  II,  European 
Area)  m.  1947  Clarence  E. 
Reynolds.  World  War  II, 
European  Area.  No  issue. 

IV'  Katherine  Keith  Smith  b. 
Dec.  5,  1922  m.  April  4,  1952 
Lt.  Harry  D.  Willis,  b.  Nov. 
21,  1924.  World  War  II,  Pa¬ 
cific  Area.  Issue: 

V1  Deborah  Keith  Willis  b. 
Dec.  28,  1952. 

Ill6  Winnie  McGregor  Smith  b. 
March  25,  1890  m.  Paul  H.  Figg, 
World  War  II 

Notes:  George  Aiken  Smith  b.  Jan.  24, 
1804  d.  Dec.  1,  1882,  m.  Harriett 
Smith  b.  April  24,  1826  d.  May  23, 
1859.  Grimes  Cemetery  in  Town 
Creek,  Brun.  Co.,  N.C.  (George 
Aiken  Smith  m.  2nd  Mary  Mercer, 
according  to  Mercer  Records.) 

Henry  DuRant  1845-1928  m.  Vic¬ 
toria  Pridgen  1850-1925.  Cousin 
Henry  DuRant  lived  near  Uncle 
Thomas  Aiken  Smith  and  they 
married  sisters,  daughters  of  W. 
S.  Pridgen. 

End  of  T.A.S.  Papers 


Dear  Mrs.  Wyatt: 

My  apologies  for  not  searching  the 
records  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  sooner  for 
the  information  you  and  your  cousin 
have  requested  regarding  the  Smith 
family. 

Our  list  of  tombstones  does  not  include 
any  Thomas  Smiths.  However,  our  regis¬ 
ter  of  burials  shows  two  Thomas  Smiths: 
September  9,  1769 — Was  buried  Thomas 
Smith  (on  the  Bay) 

August  19,  1799 — Was  buried  Thomas, 

son  of  .  Smith 

In  making  this  search,  I  jotted  down 
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several  burials  of  Smiths  with  similar 
names  to  those  listed  by  you: 

July  16,  1767— Mary  Smith  (Carolina 
Born)  aged  74  years 

May  7,  1769 — Mary  Smith  .  P 

June  18, 1770 — Sabina  Charlotte,  daughter 

of  Benj.  and . Smith 

August  15,  1800 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith, 
deposited  in  Logan’s  Vault.  The  cere¬ 
monies  performed  at  Cain  Hoy. 

The  marriage  register  revealed  two 
Thomas  Smiths,  also: 

April  28,  1773 — Thomas  Smith  and  Sus¬ 
annah  Tipper,  spinster 
November  4,  1777 — Thomas  Smith  and 
Jane  Young,  spinster. 

I  noted  other  marriages  of  Smiths  with 
similar  names  to  those  you  listed,  as 
follows: 

July  1,  1756 — Thomas  Evance  (Evans) 
and  Margaret  Smith,  spinster 
October  2,  1760 — Benjamin  Smith  and 
Mary  Wragg,  spinster 
October  11,  1760 — George  Wood  and  Anne 
Smith,  spinster 

September  20,  1762 — George  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  Jones 

November  18,  1777 — Benjamin  Smith  and 
Sarah  Dry,  spinster 

November  1,  1779 — William  Smith  and 
Elizabeth  Clarke 

May  22,  1799 — John  Rutledge  Smith, 
gentleman,  and  Susanna  Elizabeth 
Ladson,  spinster 


MEDWAY 

The  oldest  house  on  record  in  S.C.  is 
Medway.  It  was  built  by  Jan  Van  Arrsens, 
Signeur  de  Wiernhoudt,  who  led  a  small 
colony  of  Hollanders  to  Carolina.  His 
widow  married  1st  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  who  became  Gov.  of  S.C.,  and  is 
buried  at  Medway. 


DURANT  FAMILY 

Combined  Papers  of 

Mercy  Newkirk  Hartley  and  Ethel  DuKant  Lasitter 

I  Thomas  Akin  Smith  m.  Jane  Jordan. 

II  Mary  Akin  Smith  b.  Nov.  13,  1792,  d. 
Mar.  1,  1866,  m.  Nov.  18,  1809  Thomas 
DuRant  d.  Nov.  12,  1829.  Thomas  Du- 
Rant  is  listed  as  a  great  grandson  of 
the  first  George  DuRant,  of  Durant’s 


Neck  in  Old  Albemarle.  They  lived  in 
Horry  County,  S.  C.,  later  Brunswick 
Co.,  N.  C.  They  had  issue: 

1111  Martha  Jane  DuRant,  b.  Oct.  17,  1810, 
d.  Dec.  12,  1854,  m.  Capt.  Burbage. 
They  had  a  son  named  Lexington. 

1112  Mary  Elizabeth  DuRant,  b.  Mar.  1, 
1812,  m.  Apr.  3,  1834,  John  James 
Drew. 

1113  Rebecca  W.  DuRant,  b.  Nov.  15,  1814, 

m.  1st  .  Watts;  2nd  .  King. 

1114  Mary  Ann  DuRant,  b.  May  1,  1816, 
d.  Nov.  17,  1868,  unm. 

1115  Thomas  Akin  DuRant,  b.  Feb.  19, 
1818,  d.  Nov.  11,  1895,  m.  Winnea 
Ann  Drew,  dau.  of  John  and  Sarah 
Ann  Taylor  Drew,  b.  Nov.  13,  1823, 
d.  Apr.  29,  1904.  They  settled  in 
Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  where  he  served 
during  the  War  between  the  States 
in  the  Home  Guard.  He  was  offered 
Military  Governorship  of  Louisiana 
during  Grant’s  administration  (1869- 
1877)  but  did  not  accept.  They  had 
issue: 

IV1  Henry  Miller  DuRant,  b.  Jan.  5, 
1846,  d.  July  18,  1927,  m.  Dec. 
16,  1880  Mary  V.  Pridgen. 

IV2  Sarah  Ann  DuRant,  b.  Feb.  1, 
1849,  d.  Dec.  17,  1872,  unm. 

IV3  Mary  Melvina  DuRant,  b.  Mar. 
31,  1851,  d.  Nov.  11,  1855. 

IV4  Thomas  Benjamin  DuRant,  b. 
Sept.  2,  1853,  d.  Apr.  16,  1863. 

IV5  John  William  DuRant,  b.  Mar.  5, 
1856,  d.  Apr.  2,  1863. 

IV6  Charles  Owen  DuRant,  b.  Sept. 
6,  1858,  d.  Mar.  13,  1919,  m.  Nov. 
18,  1891,  Geneva  Arcada  Edger- 
ton,  b.  Sept.  22,  1861,  living.  They 
had  issue: 

V1  Ethel  Burkhead  DuRant,  b. 
Nov.  13,  1892,  m.  June  8,  1920, 
Mark  C.  Lasitter  b.  Nov.  27, 
1887.  They  have  issue: 

VI1  Mark  Charles  Lasitter,  b. 
Aug.  15,  1932,  m.  Dec.  31, 
1952,  Elizabeth  Lee  Turner. 
V2  Winnie  Pearl  DuRant,  b.  June 
17,  1894  (name  legally  changed 
to  Winnie  Dale  DuRant). 

V3  Fred  Owen  DuRant,  b.  Mar. 
24,  1898,  m.  Sept.  25,  1938, 
Mary  Taylor. 
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IV7  Oscar  Andrews  DuRant,  b.  Sept. 
2,  1862,  d.  Apr.  27,  1944,  m.  Nov. 

26,  1890,  Carrie  Russell,  b.  Aug. 

27,  1869,  d.  Oct.  3,  1933.  Issue: 

V1  Fred  Venters  DuRant,  b.  Apr. 
3,  1892,  d.  July  26,  1892. 

V2  Oscar  Earl  DuRant,  b.  June 
24,  1893,  d.  July  23,  1953,  m. 
Oct.  22, 1913,  Mary  P.  Williams. 

V3  Leon  Miller  DuRant,  b.  Sept. 
22,  1894,  m.  Aug.  1,  1928,  Grace 
Leona  Blackwell. 

V4  Kate  Russell  DuRant,  b.  Mar. 
21,  1896,  m.  Sept.  2,  1914,  Dr. 
Herbert  G.  Dickie.  Issue: 

VI1  Herbert  Grasty  Dickie,  b. 
Sept.  20,  1916,  m.  Jan.  16, 
1943,  Joyce  Kingsbury,  m. 
2nd  Margaret  Gompers. 

VI2  Dr.  James  William  Dickie, 
b.  Sept.  20,  1916,  m.  Dec. 
26,  1942,  Gladys  Mc¬ 

Donough. 

V5  Hattie  Gustine  DuRant,  b.  Dec. 
19,  1897,  m.  Sept.  1,  1920,  John 
J.  Fowler,  b.  Sept.  20,  1890,  d. 
Nov.  10,  1939,  no  issue. 

IV8  Winea  Columbia  DuRant,  b.  Jan. 
10,  1866,  m.  Nov.  12,  1884,  Bas- 
com  Robinson,  m.  2nd  Eli  Cava¬ 
naugh. 

IV9  Hattie  Gustine  DuRant,  b.  Apr. 
6,  1871,  d.  Oct.  3,  1917,  m.  James 
C.  Wells. 

Ill6  Jacob  Akin  DuRant,  b.  Feb.  2,  1823, 
died  young. 


From:  Grimes  Wills  and  Inventories 

GEORGE  DURANT  owned  land  in  Al¬ 
bemarle  section  of  N.C.  He  owned  the 
land  since  known  as  “Durant’s  Neck.” 
His  will  dated  Oct.  9,  1688  and  proved 
Feb.  6,  1693.  Named  his  wife  Ann,  his 
sons  John  and  Thomas.  He  also  left  part 
of  his  estate  to  his  nephews,  George  Du¬ 
rant,  Henry  Durant,  John  Durant,  Sons 
of  his  brother  John  Durant  of  London, 
England. 

He  named  daughters  not  of  age  Sarah, 
Matyty,  Pertyenia  and  Ann  Durant  (p. 
165) 

ANN  DURANT,  widow  of  George  Durant, 
dated  her  will  Jan.  23,  1694  and  it  was 


probated  1695.  The  only  heir  named  was 
Thomas  Durant  (p.  105)  (presumed  other 
children  had  died) 

THOMAS  DURANT  dated  his  will  May 
7,  1728  and  it  was  probated  1734.  He 
named  sons:  Abraham  Jetnett  and  Aaron 
Moses  Durant,  (p.  106) 

George  Durant  made  his  will  May  25, 
1730  and  it  was  probated  1730.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  under-age  and  he  provided 
that  they  should  be  educated.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were:  George  Durant;  Mary  Du¬ 
rant;  Ann  Durant;  Sarah  Durant;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Durant. 


Monday  March  28,  1954 

Dear  Lillian: 

Enclosed  is  the  DURANT  Line,  which 
a  friend  of  mine  loaned  me.  .  .  .  The 
Goodman  Line  is  our  old  Dr.  Goodman 
who  doctored  all  of  Brunswick  County 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  remember  him  and 
his  wife  and  have  met  his  daughter-in- 
law.  His  son  is  a  doctor  also.  I  also  re¬ 
call  Cousin  Oscar  Durant,  about  Mama’s 
age,  his  sister  who  married  Thomas  Drew. 
We  used  to  board  out  there  when  I  was 
small,  during  the  summer  months.  .  .  . 

Love, 

Mercy 


(N.C.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Records 
by  Hathaway  Vol.  1,  P.  41 ) 

Will  of  Ann  Durant,  wife  of  Geo.  Durant 
the  elder  dated  Jan.  23,  1694 
Legatees — George  Durant 

daughter,  wife  of  Isaac  Rawden 
son:  Thomas,  Executor 

(Page  205)  Will  of  Geo.  Durant  dated 
May  5,  1730 
names  son:  Geo.  Durant 
daughters  Ann,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Eliza¬ 
beth 

(This  Durant  was  a  son  of  John  Durant 
and  a  grandson  of  George  Durant  the 
elder.) 

Thomas  Durant,  said  to  have  been  the 
great-great  grandson  of  Geo.  Durant, 
settled  near  Conwayborough,  S.  C. 
He  married  11/18/1809  MARY  AIKEN 
SMITH,  b.  11/13/1792,  daughter  Thomas 
Smith  and  wife  Jane.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Martha  Jane  Durant  b.  10-17-1810  m. 
Burbage  (Birbridge) 
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2.  Mary  Elizabeth  Durant  b.  3-1-1812  m. 
4-3-1834  John  J.  Drew 

3.  Rebecca  W.  Durant  b.  12-15-1814 

4.  Mary  Ann  Durant  b.  5-1-1816  d.  11- 
17-1868 

5.  Thomas  Aiken  Durant  b.  2-19-1818 
in  S.  C. 

6.  Jacob  A.  Durant,  b.  2-2-1823  (Bible 
record) 

(5)  THOMAS  AIKEN  Durant  left  S.  C. 
and  settled  on  Town  Creek  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.C.  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  He 
took  part  in  the  Civil  war  as  a  Home 
Guard.  A  son  of  Thomas  Aiken  Durant 
was  Henry  M.  Durant. 

Will  Book  A.  p.  104  Brunswick  Co. 
Thomas  A.  Durant  dtd  Jan.  27,  1893 — 
Wife  Winnie  A.  Durant:  Son  Oscar 
Daughters:  Winnie  C.  Robinson,  Hattie 
G.  Durant. 

Exec.  Henry  M.  Durant  and  Oscar  A. 
Durant  Wit.  A.  V.  Goodman,  E.  G.  Good¬ 
man. 

Will  Book  B.  Page  46.  Will  Wm.  Goodman, 
Sr.  of  Brunswick  Co.  Sept.  28,  1793  Prob. 
1794.  Wife  Amey  Goodman,  daughter 
Mary  Willets.  To  my  wife’s  son  Samuel 
Potter,  To  Daughter  Sarah  Goodman. 
Children  Wm.  Goodman:  Henry;  Luke; 
Jobe;  Catherine  Bell;  Martha  Rutland 


Will  Book  B.  Page  25 
Will  Luke  Goodman  dtd  April  4,  1859 
Son:  Allison  V.  Goodman 
Henry  H.  Goodman  and  wife  Amanda 
&  his  children: 

Daughter  Louisa,  Sons  William  H., 
John  B. 

Witness  P.  S.  Sellers  and  Tom  Biggs. 


y.  Ill  Pref .  N.C.  Col.  Rec. 

Saunders  says  “The  first  permanent 
white  settlement  in  North  Carolina  was 
made,  it  may  be  safely  said,  somewhere 
east  of  the  Chowan  River,  extending  in 
time  down  to  and  along  Albemarle  Sound. 
Neither  its  date  nor  its  locality  may  now 
be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  it 
began  doubtless,  before  1660,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  early  as  1650.  The  earliest  grant 
made  in  N.C.  of  which  we  have  copy  .  .  . 
was  Mar.  1,  1662  to  George  Durant,  Du¬ 
rant’s  Neck.  A  purchase  before  that  from 


the  Yeopim  Indians  for  the  grant. 

A  New  England  settlement  on  “Cape 
Faire’’  1660.  Barbados  settlement  there 
1665.  These  failed  and  the  people  mi¬ 
grated  to  Boston,  Nansemond  Co.  Va.  and 
to  Albemarle  (N.C.  Col.  R.  Vol.  I  Pref.)  1663 
the  Proprietors  empowered  Gov.  Berkeley 
of  Va.  to  inaugrate  a  government  in  Albe¬ 
marle.  But  in  1664  the  Proprietors  Com¬ 
missioned  William  Drummond  as  Gov.  of 
Albemarle,  hence  first  Gov.  of  N.C.  1665 
they  Com.  Sir  John  Yeamans  etc.  “the 
settling  and  planting  of  the  Countye  of 
Albemarle,  the  Countye  of  Clarindine, 
near  Cape  Faire  and  all  the  ground  which 
lyeth  southerly  as  far  as  River  St.  Math¬ 
ias,”  and  Yeamans  as  Gov.,  hence  the 
first  Gov.  of  S.C. 

Under  the  Great  Deed  of  Grant,  1668, 
the  Carolina  Province  was  divided  into 
eight  Counties,  each  one  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  or  his  deputy, 
and  named  accordingly.  But  slow  growth 
in  northern  part  of  the  Province  pre¬ 
vented  this  plan.  By  1691  the  territory 
between  the  Neuse  and  Santee  Rivers  so 
long  unhabited  by  white  people  brought 
about  the  division  of  the  Province. 

1667  The  Proprietors  commissioned 
Samuel  Stevens  Gov.  of  Albemarle. 
Locke’s  Fund.  Laws  were  never  put  to 
practice  in  N.C.  for  lack  of  Landgraves 
etc.  Widow  Stephens  must  have  enjoyed 
official  life  for  she  next  married  Gov. 
Berkeley,  and  later  Gov.  Ludwell. 

Our  Colonials  learned  in  two  schools 
of  Adversity: 

1.  The  Indian  School — the  capacity  of 
man  for  self-government,  three  cent¬ 
uries. 

2.  The  British  School — the  value  of  a 
written  constitution. 

North  Carolina  said  “the  cause  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  the  cause  of  all,  avowing  her  readi¬ 
ness  to  resist  the  British  oppresion.”  That 
the  people  meant  what  they  said  “the 
merchants  of  Wilmington  dispatched  one 
of  their  own  vessels  with  provisions  and 
supplies  without  even  freight  charges  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Boston  who 
had  come  to  much  suffering  because  of 
the  loss  of  their  trade.  .  .  .  Nor  was 
Wilmington  the  only  point  in  N.C.  from 
which  was  sent  to  Boston.”  .  .  .  But  sup¬ 
pose  it  had  been  the  Port  of  Wilmington 
instead  of  the  Port  of  Boston  that  had 
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been  closed,  would  Mass,  have  rung  the 
cry  that  the  cause  of  Carolina  was  the 
cause  of  all?” 


T.A.S.  PAPERS 

There  is  much  written  on  the  Smith 
and  other  early  settlers  in  the  office  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  S.  C.  in  the  old 
fire  proof  building  on  Meeting  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  also  in  the  three  old 
churches  of  Meeting  St.  At  the  Circular 
Congregational  Church  you  will  find  the 
grave  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bassett,  once 
rector  of  the  church.  He  married  Rev. 
Josiah  Smith’s  sister.  This  Rev.  Josiah 
Smith  was  once  rector  of  the  church. 

At  No.  7  Meeting  St.  there  is  a  very 
old  house  built  before  1800,  called  the 
Josiah  House.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  brother  of  George 
Smith  who  married  Mary  Aiken,  there¬ 
fore  the  uncle  of  Thomas  Aiken  Smith. 

The  record  shows  that  Thomas  Aiken 
Smith  borrowed  200  lbs.  sterling  from 
Josiah  Smith  and  later  gave  a  slave 
named  Aaron  age  17,  valued  at  100  lbs. 
sterling,  as  part  payment. 

I  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith 

II  Dr.  George  Smith 
III  Rev.  Josiah  Smith 

IV  George  Smith  m.  Mary  Aiken 
(St.  Thos.  and  St.  Dennis 
Parish.  Will  in  St.  Thomas 
Parish) 

V  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  m. 
Jane  Anderson 
VI1 11  Mary  Aiken  Smith 
VI2  Elizabeth  Aiken  Smith 
VI3  Jacob  Aiken  Smith 
VI4  Thomas  Aiken  Smith 
VI5  George  Aiken  Smith  b. 

1804 

VI6  Josiah  Aiken  Smith  b. 

1807 


I  James  and  Sarah  Aiken  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Dennis  Parish  (From  L.  An¬ 
drea) 

111  Elizabeth  Aiken 

112  James  Aiken  m.  Eliz.  Reid.  (James 
Aiken  b.  1733;  1775  Congress;  to 
Ireland  and  returned  1789  to 
Winnsboro,  S.C.) 


113  Mary  Aiken  m.  George  Smith 

114  Thomas  Aiken 

II6  William  Aiken  I.  m.  Henriette  Wyatt 

III  William  Aiken  II.  (Gov.  of  S.C.) 
m.  Harriett  Loundes 

This  bears  out  what  I  remember  from 
a  letter  from  Aunt  Francis  Smith  Mc¬ 
Gregor  of  Pinebluff,  Ark.  Her  Grand¬ 
mother  Mary  Aiken  was  sister  to  Gov. 
Wm.  Aiken’s  Grandfather. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  Sect.  Hist.  Society  of 
S.C.,  said  they  knew  of  but  one  Aiken 
family  to  come  to  Charleston  around  that 
date,  and  that  our  Aikens  were  of  that 
line.  People  were  few  in  this  country 
around  1745,  and  in  1776  there  were  only 
80  men  in  Horry  District. 

The  trouble  in  getting  up  the  Aiken 
line  is  that  there  was  not  much  written 
about  them  further  back  than  William 
Aiken  I.  His  father  James  Aiken  went 
back  to  Ireland  and  stayed  until  1789. 

I  think  Elizabeth  Aiken  married  John 
Beatty  No.  2  of  Horry  District,  and  their 
oldest  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Gen¬ 
eral  Conway.  They  had  a  son  Rev. 
Thomas  Aiken  Beatty,  and  a  John  Ander¬ 
son  married  one  of  Beatty’s  daughters 
and  he  could  have  been  Jane  Anderson’s 
brother,  so  wrote  Mr.  Quattlebaum. 


(Written  by  Florence  Grimes  Gay  in  her  own 
handwriting.  This  attested  to  by  her  daughter 
Luola  McKeithan,  Sunset  Park,  Wilmington ,  N.  C.) 

Benjamin  married  Sarah  Dry  but  they 
had  no  children  and  they  adopted  a  little 
girl  they  named  Annie.  At  that  time  Ben¬ 
jamin  owned  and  lived  at  Orton  Planta¬ 
tion  and  his  brother  James  owned  and 
lived  at  Kendall  Plantation.  They  must 
have  been  what  we  would  call  a  hot 
headed  family,  quick  tempered  and  un¬ 
forgiving.  James  and  Ben  had  quite  a 
dispute,  each  one  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  a  creek  that  divided  the  two  planta¬ 
tions.  James  sold  his  plantation  and 
would  not  wear  the  name  of  Smith  but 
took  his  mother’s  maiden  name,  Rhett, 
and  went  back  to  S.  C.  There  are  still 
a  great  many  Rhetts  living  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Annie  Smith,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Ben  and  Sarah  Dry  Smith  married  either 
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Miles  Potter  or  some  of  his  sons.  It  came 
about  in  this  way;  as  there  were  no 
bridges  over  streams  and  creeks,  people 
had  to  use  flats.  It  was  quite  a  drive  from 
Orton  to  Wilmington  and  cross  Town 
Creek,  which  is  a  deep  swift  stream  on 
a  flat.  The  horses  got  frightened  and 
they  all  went  over-board  and  Annie  was 
going  down  the  last  time  when  one  of 
the  Potter  boys  saved  her.  Annie  was  very 
grateful  but  she  had  no  money  to  pay 
them  so  she  offered  to  marry  him,  and 
I  sometimes  think  that  must  have  been 
love  at  first  sight,  for  they  did  marry, 
and  I  hope  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Now  the  Aiken-Smith  had  children  but 
I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  them 
except  Thomas  Aiken  Smith.  He  was  a 
boy  about  15  years  old  when  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  was  declared  and  Ben 
Smith,  1757-1826,  his  cousin  was  a  Gen¬ 
eral  in  that  war,  and  to  keep  Thomas 
Aiken  out  of  the  battle  he  took  him  with 
him  as  his  valet  or  boot  black  or  any 
other  services  that  he  could  render. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  was  a 
grown  man  and  married  Jane  Anderson 
who  lived  at  Conway,  S.  C.  All  their 
children  were  born  in  Conway,  S.  C. 
They  had  four  sons;  Jacob,  Thomas, 
George  and  Josiah  and  two  daughters 
Pollie  and  Betsy. 

Jane  Anderson  Smith  had  a  maiden 
aunt  whose  name  was  Nancy  Anderson, 
who  lived  in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  Her 
property  was  a  tract  of  land  between 
Town  Creek  and  Daws  Creek  and  very 
desirable  as  it  was  heavily  timbered.  She 
swapped  this  land  or  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Aiken  Smith  for  a  house  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  and  later  The  Thomas  A.  Smith 
family  moved  to  what  we  have  always 
known  as  Daws  Creek.  George  Smith 
was  8  or  10  years  old.  They  made  the 
trip  on  horse  back — an  all  day  drive. 
The  Smith  family  made  this  change 
thinking  to  keep  their  daughter  Polly 
(Mary)  from  marrying  a  young  man 
named  Thomas  DuRant.  He  was  from  a 
nice  family  but  just  loved  his  drink  too 
well,  and  never  gave  it  up,  and  Polly  was 
just  like  the  most  of  young  girls,  thought 
she  could  reform  him.  I  know  they  had 
three  children,  Thomas,  Mary  Ann  and 
Pattie.  Thomas  married  Winnie  Drew; 
Mary  Ann  never  married;  Pattie  married 


Jeff  Sessions  and  had  two  children  and 
Sessions  died.  Then  she  married  a  man 
named  Burbridge  and  had  one  son  Rex 
Burbridge. 

Jacob  Smith  married  Miss  Betsy  Lock 
and  had  children. 

Thomas  married  a  widow  Atkins  and 
had  children.  Jacob  and  Thomas  took 
their  families  and  moved  to  Mississippi. 

Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Smith  married  Dan¬ 
iel  Evans.  They  had  seven  children: 

Jane  Evans  married  John  (Jack) 
Mercer 

Jacob  married  Ann  Sykes 
John  married  Mary  Ellis 
Ancrum  married  Lizzie  Kelly 
Caroline  married  Rufus  Galloway 

Thomas  married . 

Henry  never  married. 


A.  George  Smith  married  Martha  Reaves 
1st.  She  died  and  he  married  2nd 
Mary  Mercer 

B.  They  had  one  daughter  named  Sarah 
Jane  Smith  (she  died  and  he  married 
Harriet  Swindell  and  had  a  daughter 
Lucinda  Smith.) 

B.  Sarah  Jane  Smith  daughter  of  Geo. 
and  Mary  Smith  married  James  Cal¬ 
vin  Grimes  and  had  8  children: 

C.1  Mary  Grimes  married  Joseph  Gore 
and  had  6  children:  Clara,  Bake, 
John,  Lela,  Clyde  and  Eric. 

C.2  Lizzie  Grimes  married  William 
Pope  and  had  one  daughter,  Ida 
May  Pope. 

C.3  Florence  Grimes  married  Joseph 
Gay  and  had  one  daughter  named 
Luola. 

C.4  Katie  Grimes  married  John  Batson 
and  had  one  son  named  Thomas. 

C.B  Oliver  Grimes  married  Viola  Bolton 
and  had  two  daughters;  Florence 
and  Aulain. 

C.0  Laura  Grimes  married  Pink  Hawes 
and  had  six  children:  Katie, 
James,  Mildred,  Vera,  Smithie  and 
Rhoda. 

C.7  George  Grimes  married  Lizzie  Wil¬ 
liams  and  had  two  children:  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Thomas. 

C.8  Bessie  Grimes  married  Jacob  Fish- 
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burn  and  had  three  children:  Vio¬ 
let,  James  and  Penzie. 


Thomas  Aiken  Smith  and  his  wife  are 
buried  in  the  Smith  and  Grimes  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Brunswick  County.  They  were  the 
first  ones  buried  there.  There  are  no 
markings  to  their  graves  but  I  hope  to 
have  some  there  sometime. 


Josiah  Smith  married  Harriet  Rourk 

and  had  children.  I  think  there  were  five: 

Mary,  Sarah,  Fanny,  Thomas  and  George. 

1.  Mary  married  Tom  Oats 

2.  Sarah  died 

3.  Fanny  married  John  Oats  and  had  one 
son.  They  moved  to  Tennessee. 

4.  Thomas  married  Octavia  Pridgen  and 
had  two  children 

5.  George  Smith  married  Hattie  Keith 
and  has  several  children. 


January  22,  1955 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Your  letter  of  January  19th  is  before  me. 
All  I  know  about  the  Anderson  family 
is  in  connection  with  the  Beaty  family. 
There  are  several  Anderson  families  in 
Horry  County  now.  So  far  as  I  know  they 
do  not  connect  with  the  Beaty  family. 
In  early  days  there  was  an  Anderson 
family  in  this  county  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  related  to  those  here  now.  At  least, 
they  know  of  no  connection. 

I  have  a  large  chart  of  the  Beaty 
family.  One  John  Beaty  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  Charleston  and  there  married 
a  young  lady  who  had  come  in  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  a  “titled  lady.”  This  John 
Beaty  had  a  son  John  Beaty  who  lived  in 
Horry  County,  married  Elizabeth  Prince. 
He  was  born  1762,  died  in  August,  1837. 
Elizabeth  Prince  was  a  sister  of  Nicholas 
Prince  whose  wife  was  Nancy  Wright. 

I  John  Beaty  and  wife  Elizabeth  Prince 

had  nine  children.  The  oldest,  Re¬ 
becca,  married  General  Conway. 

II  The  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  never 

married. 

III  Jane  Beaty  married  Joshua  Norman. 

IV  Rev.  Thomas  Aiken  Beaty  married 

Darcas  Johnson. 

V  Margaret  Beaty  married  John  Ander¬ 


son.  Children:  William,  Solomon, 
Christiana,  Clemantine,  Mary  Ann, 
George,  Henry. 

VI  Rev.  John  (Uncle  Jack)  (1793-1871), 

married  Susan  Dick. 

VII  Lucy  Booth.  Nine  children.  One  of 
them,  Malloy,  who  had  a  daughter 
Martha,  who  married  a  Smith;  John 
M.  who  married  Margaret  Anderson, 
killed  in  Civil  War. 

VIII  James  E.,  married  Louisa  Sarvis. 
Six  children:  Caroline,  who  married 
Dr.  James  H.  Norman,  who  had  a 
son,  Edward,  who  married  a  Smith. 

IX  Mary  Harriet  Beaty  (1807-1894)  mar¬ 
ried  Timothy  Cooper. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  service  to 
you.  Please  let  me  have  your  line  when 
you  put  it  together. 

Paul  Quattlebaum 


WILLIAM  A.  ROARK  WILL 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I,  William  A.  Rourk  of  the  Town  of 
Wilmington  State  aforesaid,  being  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  but  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  my  earthly  existence, 
do  make  publish  and  declare  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form 
following,  hereby  revoking  and  making 
void  all  former  wills  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore  made. 

It  is  my  will  and  I  hereby  direct  that 
my  executors  hereinafter  named  shall 
pay  all  my  just  debts  out  of  the  moneys 
that  shall  first  come  into  their  hands  as 
part  and  parcel  of  my  estate,  and  after 
the  said  debts  shall  have  been  paid  I 
desire  that  my  executors  shall  erect  a 
tomb*  or  monument  over  my  grave  with 
iron  fence  around  the  same,  to  cost  of 
which  tomb  or  monument  and  fence  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars. 

I,  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sister  Har- 
riette  wife  of  Josiah  Smith  my  slaves 
Washington  Molly  and  James  and  Alfred 
children  of  said  Molly  and  also  all  of 
her  future  increase. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother 
Peter  Rourk  my  slaves  Ben  Howard, 
Eveline  and  Ben  and  Richard  children 


*  Tomb  in  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Wilmington. 
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of  said  Eveline,  and  also  all  her  future 
increase. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother 
Idomeneus  Rourk  my  slaves  Bella  and 
Satira  and  also  the  four  children  of  the 
said  Satira,  together  with  all  her  future 
increase. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the  two 
children  of  my  sister  Sophia  Cunnigan, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the 
four  children  of  my  brother  Ulysses  W. 
Rourk  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  child  of  my 
sister  Elizabeth  Teabough,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  I  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  child  of  my  sister  Clara 
Chadwick,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  Shadrock  M. 
West,  James  T.  Miller  and  Thomas  P. 
Robinson  my  executors  hereinafter 
named,  or  such  of  them  as  may  qualify 
as  such,  my  slaves  Joan,  Gamaliel  and 
Fred,  in  trust  nevertheless,  that  they 
shall  remove  the  said  slaves  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  State  to  some  other  state 
or  county  where  emancipation  is  un¬ 
restricted  and  allowed  by  law,  there  to 
remain  and  become  free,  and  I  desire 
that  my  executors  shall  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  my  death,  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  such  removal  and 
emancipation  of  my  said  slaves,  whom 
I  hereby  leave  entirely  and  absolutely 
free,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  my  will 
and  purpose  touching  the  emancipation 
and  removal  of  my  said  slaves,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  said  executors  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  and 
received  out  of  the  sale  of  my  real  and 
person  estate  and  out  of  such  stocks, 
bonds,  notes  and  money  as  I  may  die 
possessed  of  and  may  remain  and  be  in 
their  hands  after  my  debts  and  the 
several  legacies  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  have  been  settled  and  paid,  in  trust 
nevertheless,  that  the  said  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  removal  of  the  said  slaves 
Joan,  Gamaliel  and  Fred,  to  some  state  or 
county  where  they  shall  remain  and  en¬ 
joy  their  freedom,  and  after  such  re¬ 


moval  shall  have  been  effected  and  the 
expense  attendant  thereon  paid  out  of 
said  sum,  that  the  remaining  balance  of 
the  said  six  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  my  two  slaves 
Joan  and  Gamaliel,  to  whom  I  hereby 
give  the  said  balance  in  equal  shares  of 
one  half  each.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  said  Joan  and  Gamaliel  all  my 
furniture  of  every  kind  whatsoever  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them. 

I  also  will  and  direct  that  after  the 
debts  specific  legacies  and  charged  upon 
my  estate  hereinbefore  recited,  shall  have 
been  satisfied  and  the  said  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  dis¬ 
bursed  and  paid  as  hereinbefore  directed, 
then  my  executors  shall  retain  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  own  use  the  sum  of 
fifteen  per  cent  on  the  remaining  balance 
or  residue  of  my  estate,  in  compensation 
for  their  services,  the  sum  shall  be  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  them  and  the  residue 
of  my  estate  remaining  in  their  hands 
after  they  shall  have  reserved  and  paid 
themselves  the  said  sum  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sister 
Harriett  Smith  and  my  brother  Peter 
Rourk  and  Idomeneus  Rourk,  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  divided  among  them,  each  taking  one 
third  part  thereof. 

I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my 
friends  Shadrock  M.  West,  James  T. 
Miller  and  Thomas  F.  Robinson  and  the 
survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  my  lawful 
executors  to  execute  this  my  last  will  and 
Testament,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said  William 
A.  Rourk  do  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  the  3rd  day  of  April  A.D.  1858. 

Wm.  A.  Rourk  (Seal) 

Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by 
the  said  William  A.  Rourk  to  be  his  last 
will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  at  his  request  and  in  his  presence 
do  subscribe  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto. 

Dan’l  Dickson 
U.  Sullivan 
Miles  Costin 
W.  N.  Peden 


CHAPTER  V 

COLLECTION  OF  OLD  LETTERS 

Mattie  Taylor  Gill 


Near  Augusta  Mississippi 
February  28th.  1839 
John  Mercer  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  dated  30th  December  now 
lies  before  me,  and  was  duly  received,  in 
which  I  was  proud  to  hear  that  you  had 
safely  arrived  home  and  found  your 
friends  and  relatives  enjoying  good 
health,  myself  and  family  are  well  as 
usual,  together  with  the  rest  of  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  this 
Country. 

As  regards  your  enquiries  in  relation 
to  lands  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
not  yet  purchased  the  lands  as  I  antici¬ 
pated  when  I  saw  you  last.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  estate  of  Barlow  has  to 
obtain  an  order  of  courts  before  he  can 
make  a  legal  sale  and  we  have  no  Or¬ 
phans  Court  since  your  departure  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  removal  and  resignation 
of  the  Judge.  We  have  elected  one  and 
no  doubt  the  administration  will  sell  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  permit  him  to  do  so, 
at  which  time  I  will  purchase,  and  you 
can  have  it  if  you  see  proper  at  the  price 
I  will  have  to  pay.  The  track  owned  by 
Morris  could  be  purchased  at  any  time, 
but  that  is  of  no  value  without  the  Barlow 
track,  so  as  soon  as  I  may  be  able  to  make 
the  purchase  you  will  be  apprised  of  the 
fact. 

Should  you  not  come  here  this  spring 
let  me  hear  from  you  by  letter.  Our 
anticipated  rail  road  has  better  prospects 
now  than  heretofore,  our  last  legislature 
I  am  informed  have  appropriated  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  for  its  completion,  without 
having  to  rely  upon  the  Brandon  Bank. 
Our  legislator  has  also  been  dealing  close¬ 
ly  with  our  banks,  the  most  of  which  now 
pay  specis  for  their  bills,  the  Brandon 
Bank  has  until  the  first  day  of  August 
next  to  resume  specie  payments.  Should 
she  then  fail  her  Charter  is  forfeited, 
rumor  say,  she  will  out  live  and  become 
an  Ornament  to  the  investors,  but  I  have 
my  doubts.  One  thing  is  certain  if  she 


servives  a  fatal  disease  is  no  sign  of  death. 

Mr.  Easterling  and  family  are  very 
proud  to  hear  from  you,  and  all  the  rest 
of  your  friends  and  acquaintances  in  this 
County,  all  of  which  wishes  their  respects 
to  be  given  you.  Miss  Elizabeth  Easterling 
especially,  who  appears  to  be  very  solici¬ 
tous  as  to  your  health  and  prosperity,  and 
her  prayers  to  God  for  your  safe  arrival 
in  Perry  County  once  more.  Something 
it  would  appear  in  the  nature  of  love 
must  give  rise  to  such  uncommon  con¬ 
cern. 

In  conclusion  please  accept  of  my 
greatest  regard  for  your  health  and  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity. 

S/Griffin  H.  Hollimon 

P.S.  I  had  forgotten  to  say  to  you  that 
old  Cole  was  teaching  of  school  in  the 
settlements  of  Rennelses.  The  Governor 
is  still  studying  the  Grammar  and  his 
verbs  to  come.  Old  Cole  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  common  Liar,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  old  soldier  of  the  penetentiary  of 
Georgia  for  Counterfecting  money. 

S/Griffin  H.  Hollimon 

John  Mercer,  Esqr. 

Smithville,  Brunswick  County,  North 
Carolina. 

(M.T.G.  papers:  above  is  copy  of  a  letter 
in  longhand  mailed  Mar.  1st,  1839,  re¬ 
ceived  Mar  31,  1839;  postage  250) 


Brunswick  Co.  N.  C. 

7th  July  1849 
Alfred  Galloway,  Esqr. 

Madisonville,  Mi. 

Madison  Co., 

Dear  Friend, 

Your  kind  favor  bearing  date  27th  May 
now  lies  before  me,  &  was,  be  assured, 
very  gladly  received.  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  hear  again  that  you  were  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  though 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortunes  in 
afflictions,  disappointment,  &  death  of 
one  of  your  most  valuable  negroes. 
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Your  note  found  us  all  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  common  health  &  in  as  good 
spirits  as  the  nature  of  our  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  admit.  Myself  and 
family  with  some  exceptions,  are  in  com¬ 
mon  health.  My  old  Father  and  Mother 
are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  still 
able  to  get  about:  they  have  both  become 
very  weakly,  feeble  &  infirm  &  are  now 
fast  sinking  under  the  afflictions  & 
weight  of  years.  My  father  in  law  (Mr. 
Evans)  and  family  are  well.  Your  Bro¬ 
thers  and  near  connections,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  all  well,  those  of  them  who 
reside  in  old  Brunswick,  N.  C.  Your 
friends  out  here  who  I  have  acquainted 
with  the  reception  of  your  letter,  were  all 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you;  your  Uncle 
Cornelius  I  saw  on  the  4th  the  old  man 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again  and  requested  me  to  remember  him 
very  affectionately  to  you  when  I  wrote 
again.  The  old  man  is  now  fast  de¬ 
clining,  &  though  he  looks  well  for  his 
age,  the  ravages  of  time  has  had  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  manly  frame  and  iron  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  man;  his  voice  rather 
faltering  &  hands  nervous  or  palsied.  He 
begs  you  to  write  to  him. 

We  have  had  out  here  a  remarkably 
unfavorable  season  for  farming,  added  to 
the  unprecedented  cold,  frosty  &  snowy 
spring  it  has  been  and  is  yet  very  dry, 
especially  in  some  sections,  while  others 
have  been  more  favored  by  rain;  con¬ 
sequently  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest 
in  the  fall  now  looks  gloomy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

I  saw  Wilson  Rutland  on  the  4th  Inst, 
and  complied  with  your  request;  he  told 
me  he  had  just  written  you.  I  have  not 
seen  Sam’l  since  the  receipt  of  letter. 

Since  your  visit  to  your  native  land, 
considerable  changes  have  taken  place, 
though  not  so  perceptable  to  us  remain¬ 
ing  here  as  would  be  to  a  person  re¬ 
turning  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years. 
You  did  not  say  one  word  in  relation 
to  our  old  Brunswick  friends  out  there. — 
T.  A.  Smith,  Wm.  Lock’s  family,  nor  any 
of  the  others  who  went  to  Mi.  from  this 
region  of  country.  I  wish  you  to  let  me 
hear  from  them  in  your  next  if  you 
please.  People  generally  seem  to  be  getting 
along  in  old  Brunswick  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  considering  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  most  of  us  have  to 


labor,  and  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  so  far 
as  embarrassments  are  concerned,  the 
sale  of  property  by  officers  are  rare. 
Within  the  last  3  or  4  years  many 
families  from  Brunswick  and  Horry  dis¬ 
trict,  S.  C.  have  moved  to  Florida;  Some 
others  are  making  preparations  to  go 
there.  Several  from  Wilmington  have 
recently  left  for  the  gold  region  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  my  last,  as  well  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  informed  you  of  the  death 
of  several  of  your  acquaintances  on  here; 
few  deaths  have  recently  occurred  within 
my  hearing.  I  heard  that  John  L.  Hewett 
died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago.  You  have 
likely  heard  before  that  old  John  Holmes 
was  dead  &  also  that  John  Morgan  was 
dead.  I  take  for  granted  that  you  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  all  the  others  of 
your  acquaintances  here  ere  this.  None 
so  universally  lamented  as  that  of  the 
ex-president  Jas.  K.  Polke.  Irreparable 
loss  to  this  country;  well  may  this  country 
mourn,  for  he  would  likely  been  the  next 
President.  We  must  calmly  submit  to 
the  will  of  HIM  who  rules  all  things  & 
knows  what  is  best. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  in  this 
country,  there  is  a  railroad  commenced 
called  the  Wilmington  &  Manchester  R 
Road,  running  from  Wilmington  through 
Whiteville,  near  Fair  Bluff  &  so  on  to 
connect  with  another  road  in  S.  Carolina. 
I  hope  the  enterprise  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 

In  regard  to  politics,  I  hardly  know 
what  to  undertake  to  say;  but  to  comply 
with  your  request,  a  word  or  so  may  be 
acceptable.  The  politics  of  Brunswick,  of 
this  congressional  district,  &  of  the  old 
North  State  is  near  as  when  you  left. 
In  two  gubernatorial  contests  the  federal¬ 
ists  have  been  victorious,  but  by  a  rather 
more  meagre  majority  than  on  previous 
occasions.  This  district  is  yet  as  it  should 
be,  democratic  by  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority.  Our  distinguished  able  old  repre¬ 
sentative  gen.  McKay  [or  Wm.  Hay],  who 
has  rendered  efficient  services  so  long, 
has  declined  being  elected  any  more,  I 
suppose  on  account  of  ill  health.  To 
supply  his  place  Wm.  S.  Ashe  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  has  been  nominated,  who  of  course 
will  be  elected. 

Old  Brunswick  is  as  when  you  left, 
Whig,  &  it  seems  destined  so  to  remain. 
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I  think  rather  a  curious  crisis  in  politics 
has  arrived.  All  Europe  seems  in  com¬ 
motion  in  regard  to  government,  &  nearly 
every  nation  on  earth  seems  more  or  less 
inclined  to  democracy.  Here  a  nation 
that  all  others  look  upon  with  a  degree  of 
wonder  &  surprise  &  the  majorities  of  all 
civilized  nations  would  gladly  pattern 
after,  is  a  powerful  and  no  less  destruc¬ 
tive  party,  the  leaders  of  which  are  & 
have  long  since  been  using  every  strata¬ 
gem  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  &  treasure  of  our 
forefathers  &  of  the  glorious  republican 
principals  established  in  our  government. 
We  might  go  on  &  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  late  Whig  triumph  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  old  Zack  etc  &  etc,  but  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  say  more  or  venture  a  prediction. 

As  regards  religion,  or  what  is  usually 
termed  religion,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  The  form  of  the  thing  by  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  various  sorts  seem  to  be 
kept  up;  while  the  life  &  power  of  the 
thing  is  far,  far  in  the  rears.  There 
appears  to  be  a  general  apostacy.  The 
Episcopal  &  Presbyterian  churches  here 
continue  their  same  fashionable  lifeless 
formalities;  the  Baptist  seem  much  di¬ 
vided  &  split  up  in  regard  to  various 
tenets  etc,  etc.  Our  own  Methodist  Church 
also  seems  to  be  much  in  the  background; 
the  circuits  are  generally  supplied  with 
preachers.  We  have  in  Brunswick  circuit 
two,  Rev.  John  R.  Pickett  &  Dr.  Charles 
Betts,  P.E. 

I  must  close  for  want  of  room  or  add 
another  sheet.  It  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  all  again.  Your  sons 
Chas.,  Jas.,  Geo.  &  Columbus  I  expect 
are  nearly  all  now  grown  up  &  some 
married.  Poor  Henry  is  no  more!  On 
parting  with  you  &  family  the  day  you 
left  old  Brunswick  I  hoped  again  to  see 
every  member  of  the  family,  but  alas! 
some  have  left  the  shore  of  time  since 
that  period.  A  few  short  years  brings 
about  great  changes. 

Please  remember  me  to  all  the  family, 
&  tell  the  boys  individually,  that  if  they 
have  forgotten  me,  I  never  shall  forget 
one  of  them.  In  conclusion  please  accept 
the  best  wishes  for  your  future  health  & 
prosperity,  of  your  friend  &  humble  servt., 

Jn.  Mercer 


To 

John  Mercer,  Esq. 

Smithville 
Brunswick  Co. 

North  Carolina 

(Mailed  Aug.  16,  1852 
Rec’d  Sept.) 

Augusta,  Mississippi, 
August  10,  1852 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  a  few  days  since  seen  a  letter 
from  you  to  our  mutual  friend,  A.  B. 
Easterling,  which  renewed  my  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  caused  me  to  write  you  these 
lines.  I  certainly  was  very  proud  to  hear 
that  you  were  yet  among  the  living  and 
were  in  good  health,  that  you  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  that  six  fine  children  were  the 
result  of  that  union.  You  have  certainly 
been  more  fortunate  than  myself.  I  have 
been  married  many  years  before  you  were 
and  have  no  children,  no  not  one.  How¬ 
ever  these  things  sometimes  happen.  I 
am  still  living  where  I  was  when  you  saw 
me  last  and  have  no  idea  but  that  I  shall 
spend  the  balance  of  my  days  here.  I 
have  purchased  a  large  quanity  of  lands 
about  me,  in  fact  all  I  want  or  would 
have  and  be  compelled  to  keep  it.  I  own 
all  that  tract  of  land  I  was  soliciting  you 
to  buy,  and  much  more  adjoining  it.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  accumulated  as 
much  of  this  worlds  effects  as  I  by  any 
means  desire,  and  expect  for  the  future  to 
try  to  make  no  more  than  will  afford 
a  plenty  to  live  on.  For  if  I  had  millions 
I  have  no  children  to  give  it  to  and  would 
only  create  a  quarrel  for  some  other  per¬ 
sons.  I  discover  from  your  letter  that 
you  are  getting  strong  into  the  turpen¬ 
tine  business,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
meet  your  expectations,  but  would  you 
not  have  done  better  by  coming  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  going  into  that  business. — 
Turpentine  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
is  worth  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  there  has  been  some 
little  experiment  in  that  business  here, 
and  all  admit  it  to  be  profitable,  that 
our  pine  yields  equal  to  any,  labor  may 
be  somewhat  higher  but  not  a  great  deal, 
the  secret  of  the  matter  here  is  that  no 
person  understands  the  business,  but  very 
few  if  any  know  how  to  box  the  pine  to 
get  the  turpentine.  The  spirits  when 
distilled  I  would  suppose  would  command 
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as  high  a  price  as  it  would  any  where  in 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  my  North  Carolina  friends  come 
here  and  get  rich  in  a  few  years  at  that 
business,  (so  much  for  that).  We  are 
becoming  a  great  people  in  Mississippi. 
Just  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  having  had  a  little  rest 
lately  from  party  politics.  We  have  got 
a  Rail  Road  commenced  from  Mobile  to 
Ohio,  sixty  miles  completed,  and  the 
balance  of  the  road  let  out  to  contractors 
to  the  Tennessee  line,  we  have  now  a  rail 
Road  from  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Brandon  in  Rankin  County,  and 
is  now  let  to  the  Alabama  line  where  it 
will  soon  intersect  the  rail  Road  leading 
from  there  to  Washington  City,  when 
completed  I  suppose  I  could  come  and 
see  you  and  return  before  some  of  my 
neighbors  could  miss  me  from  home. 

We  have  been  depressed  for  several 
years  past  in  relation  to  money  matters, 
owing  to  the  high  tide  of  land  speculators 
and  failure  of  banks  but  we  are  now  over 
all  that  now,  in  the  vigor  of  high  life,  not 
a  bank  in  the  state  that  does  any  busi¬ 
ness,  we  never  see  a  paper  dollar,  and 
have  gold  and  silver  to  answer  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  the  necessities.  All 
this  has  been  effected  and  brought  about 
by  the  energy  and  perseverence  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  country.  If  the  Whigs 
had  had  the  controle  about  the  time 
the  banks  all  failed,  there  would  have 
hardly  been  a  greasy  spot  of  Mississippi 
left  to  be  seen  in  this  time. — Speaking 
of  Politics,  leads  me  to  the  inquiry  How 
is  Pierce  and  King,  our  nominees  for 
president  and  vice  president  going  to  run 
in  your  state?  I  should  be  much  pleased 
to  see  my  native  country  give  a  large 
Democratic  vote  this  time.  I  am  hard 
to  believe  that  No.  Carolina  will  support 
that  abolishionest  Scott.  I  have  nothing 
I  know  worthy  of  your  attention.  The 
health  of  my  family  at  present  is  quite 
good,  for  which  I  feel  grateful  to  my 
Creator.  Trusting  this  may  find  you  and 
your  family  sharing  a  like  blessing.  My 
friend  A.  B.  Easterling  is  well.  He  has  a 
smart  pretty  little  wife.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.  Give  my  compliments  to  your  Lady 
and  accept  my  high  regard 

G.  H.  Hollimon 


Georgetown  District,  S.  C. 
July  3,  ’58 
Mr.  John  Mercer 
Supply  P  O  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favor  of  the  30th  int  is  at  hand, 
Mr.  McAm  is  getting  on  very  well  indeed. 
His  statements  of  shipment  are  perfectly 
correct  and  we  think  he  is  managing 
your  business  successfully.  We  hope  you 
will  come  down  soon. 

Yours  very  truly 
Frank  L.  Heath 


Madisonville,  Miss. 

26th  Dec.,  1855 

Dear  Jackey, 

Your  kind  favor  of  the  18th  Oct.  is 
just  to  hand.  It  found  us  all  in  the  land 
of  the  living  and  trudging  along  the  road 
of  life  in  the  usual  way,  with  nothing 
of  interest  to  excite  or  brake  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  steady  habits  and  long  continued 
usages.  Be  assured  of  this  fact,  every 
letter  from  North  Carolina  rec’d  by  me 
has  been  faithfully  answered,  and  I  can 
truly  say  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  have 
been  promptly  answered.  My  relations  all 
owe  me  as  I  most  fully  believe.  Some  I 
fear  have  taken  offense  at  my  plain  way 
of  writing  or  why  has  our  correspondence 
been  dropped.  Among  others  my  friend 
Wilson  Rutland,  several  letters  to  him 
remain  unanswered  and  some  business 
unsettled,  and  why  God  only  knows  surely 
I  do  not.  I  am  frequently  in  my  imagina¬ 
tion  at  my  old  place  and  the  place  I  sold 
Rutland,  seeing  and  conversing  with  my 
old  friends  and  hardly  a  night  passes  that 
I  do  not  have  the  heartache  and  in  my 
dreams  I  am  about  the  Lockwoods  Folly 
beach,  Howells  point  and  old  Brunswick — 
but  they  afford  no  pleasure  as  there  is 
always  some  disappointment,  but  when 
awake  I  find  myself  among  the  hills  of 
Madison  county  in  Mississippi — after  all 
the  places  I  have  seen  as  yet  all  con¬ 
sidered  I  think  it  best. 

You  speak  of  dry  weather  and  dry 
crops  in  1853  .  .  .  Last  winter  was  one 
uninterrupted  drouth,  only  one  good  rain 
in  the.  spring,  never  such  a  blight  did  I 
ever  see  before,  seven  of  my  cows  died, 
my  crop  of  cotton  only  43  bales  and  not  a 
half  crop  of  corn.  This  fall  and  winter 
the  rains  have  been  copious.  The  snow 
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fell  on  the  night  of  the  24th  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  six  inches  and  now  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  thaw.  The  blighted  crop  is 
discouraging.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
destroying  angel  or  yellow  fever.  In 
Canton  last  fall  over  one  third  of  the 
white  population  that  remained  in  Can¬ 
ton  died,  and  all  the  balance  came  very 
near  dieing  except  two  or  three  persons. 
My  son  James  came  to  the  very  brink 
of  death.  When  I  saw  his  yellow  face  I 
believed  he  was  dieing  I  said  to  myself 
if  the  Lord  would  raise  him  up  again  a 
short  crop  or  the  little  ills  of  life  should 
never  make  me  unhappy  again.  Over 
all  the  ills  of  life  I  would  rejoice — These 
resolutions  are  too  much  like  the  early 
dew — soon  gone,  leaving  not  a  trace  be¬ 
hind.  But  as  a  democrat  I  am  dyed  in 
the  wool  and  double  struck  in  the  filling. 
Let  me  know  how  Capt.  Batche  is  coming 
along  filling  up  the  new  Inlet.  I  reckon 
it  will  be  like  the  taking  of  Sebostople? — 
very  slow — 

Give  my  best  love  to  your  Father  and 
Mother  and  all  inquiring  friends. 

Your  friend, 

A.  GALLOWAY 

I  send  you  a  few  verses  wrote  the  15 
inst. 

(Defended  Love  by  Muggins) 

Will  Love  find  fault?  never,  no  never, 

Of  all  modern  graces  it’s  surely  most 
clever. 

Love  never  complains  of  its  friends  or  its 
mate 

Whither  they  come  home  early  or  stay 
out  late. 

Love  is  as  beautiful  and  sweet  as  the  rose, 
The  longer  she  lives  the  sweeter  she 
grows. 

Though  age  may  deface  and  furrow  the 
cheek 

Love  grows  with  old  age,  when  rough  it 
is  meek. 

Love’s  like  a  fountain,  that  runs  through 
the  soul 

Waters,  refreshes  and  beautifies  the  whole 
Love  sweetens  the  temper  and  cleanses 
the  heart 

And  bids  all  complaining  forever  depart. 

Spring  Hill,  15th  Dec.  1855 


Smith ville,  N.  C. 

March  23,  1857 
John  Mercer,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir,  After  deliberation  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  Priolean  upon  the 
matter  of  purchasing  your  interest,  I  have 
determined  to  do  so  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  wharf  lot  in  Smithville  as 
part  payment,  and  make  such  terms 
otherwise  in  regard  to  time  as  I  can 
comply  with. 

The  responsibility  I  shall  take  upon  my¬ 
self  will  be  considerable  and  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  coming  up  to  the  obligation  I 
shall  be  under  for  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment,  so  that  there  may  be  no  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  amount  of  your  Acct.  is  over  $2000, 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  to  that  amount,  and  I  shall  want 
as  much  time  as  possible  for  you  to  give. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  should  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
the  month.  I  will  have  all  the  papers 
ready  by  Thursday  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  come  down  on  that  day.  It  is 
best  that  the  transfer  should  be  made 
here  where  we  can  conveniently  get 
witnesses,  as  the  papers  will  have  to  be 
registered. 

It  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Priolean  and  myself,  that  we 
shall  have  to  part  with  a  partner  with 
whom  we  have  always  got  along  so 
pleasantly,  and  whom  we  both  consider 
an  honorable  and  upright  man  in  all 
respects,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  same 
friendly  relations  will  always  continue 
to  exist  between  us,  and  we  shall  always 
be  most  happy  to  assist  you  in  way 
possible  to  us. 

Hoping  to  see  you  in  Smithville  on 
Thursday  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Very  Respectfully 
Yr.  obt.  servt. 

W.  G.  Curtis 


Smithville,  Canada 
West  Co.  of  Lincoln 
May  7th  1857 

Mr.  Mercer  &  Mrs. 

Dear  friends.  I  have  arrived  at  my 
home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
Having  met  with  no  accident  during  my 
travels.  I  arrived  here  at  my  fathers 
yesterday.  I  arrived  in  a  storm  and  it  has 
been  storming  ever  since. 
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May  10th  1857 

I  commenced  this  as  you  will  see 
several  days  ago,  but  was  called  away 
from  home  without  being  able  to  finish 
it.  I  am  home  again  tonight,  but  have 
to  leave  in  the  morning  to  preach  at  a 
place  called  the  Fifty  and  at  night  at 
a  place  called  Grimsley,  but  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  finish  out  these  few  lines  to 
you  to-night. 

I  received  this  evening  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bennett  and  one  from  Rufus  & 
Hewitt.  So  you  see  I  am  hearing  from 
your  ports,  and  it  affords  me  not  a  small 
degree  of  pleasure  to  hear  from  old 
Brunswick. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  night  with  you 
again.  I  shall  never  forget  the  many 
happy  nights  we  spent  around  the  social 
hearth  at  your  place.  But  alas!  there  is 
a  thousand  miles  lying  between  us,  and 
we  can  not  annihilate  this  distance. 

It  seems  our  fate  in  this  world  to  form 
friendships  which  almost  every  hour  are 
broken.  How  true  it  is  that  in  this  world 
we  have  no  continuing  city. 

I  often  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  following  lines  from  Tom 
Moore 

All  that’s  bright  must  fade, 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

All  that’s  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

I  have  been  visiting  almost  every  day 
since  I  came  here  somewhere.  Am  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself  finely.  Find  all  my  friends 
in  good  spirits,  and  seemingly  very  glad 
to  see  me.  I  think  I  shall  join  conference 
in  June. 

Please  share  this  with  Sister  Mercer 
and  Sarah  and  Babe  and  Oliver  and 
Charley  and  all,  and  write  soon;  if  there 
is  anything  comes  to  the  office  for  me, 
please  send  it  in  to  the  above  address. 
Remember  me  likewise  to  Mr.  Addix. 

Yours  truly 
(No  signature) 


Ocala  Fla.  Jany.  6th  1858 

Dear  Bro, 

This  will  inform  you  all  that  I  am 
quite  well  at  this  time  and  hope  when 
you  get  this  you  may  be  well  also.  I  went 
to  Adamsville  Monday  and  got  one  letter 
from  you  and  one  from  Christopher.  I 


was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  all,  and 
to  learn  that  Father  and  Mother  were 
able  to  get  about  once  more.  I  hope  they 
will  keep  in  good  spirits  and  improve  in 
health.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  every 
body  out  there  were  well.  I  have  written, 
I  believe  every  week  since  I  left  home 
either  to  you,  or  to  some  of  my  friends, 
and  how  it  is  that  you  can’t  get  them 
is  something  I  can’t  understand.  I  left 
Mr.  Rutlands  this  morning.  Shall  stay 
with  Mr.  Brantly  tonight  and  tomorrow 
I  expect  to  go  to  Lake  Bryant,  and  spend 
a  few  days  out  there.  I  have  not  decided 
yet  which  way  I  shall  go  yet  to  get  home, 
whether  I  shall  go  to  Fork  Gates  and  take 
a  steamer,  or  go  from  Ocala  to  the  Rail 
Road,  and  go  down  to  Fernandina  and 
take  the  Everglade  there  to  Charleston, 
do  either  way  I  expect  to  get  home  by 
the  21st.  You  need  not  write  to  me  after 
you  get  this  letter.  You  must  excuse  a 
short  letter  this  time  the  sun  is  nearly 
down,  and  I  want  to  start  out  to  Mr. 

Bs .  Give  my  love  to  my  dear  Father 

and  Mother,  and  to  all  my  friends  who 
may  ask  about  me.  I  remain  as  ever  your 
affectionaly  brother. 

Wm.  C.  Mercer 

John  Mercer,  P.  Master 
Supply 

Brunswick  County 
North  Carolina 


Georgetown  District,  S.  C. 

Sunday,  Apl.  1st.  1860 
Dear  Brothers  John  &  William, 

As  the  day  is  somewhat  rainy  &  no 
particular  meeting  to  go  to  except  class 
meeting  to  be  conducted  by  our  old  friend 
Joe  Moyd?  who  is  so  tedious  that  restless 
&  impatient  professor  like  I  am  can 
barely  stand  it,  without  thinking  I  had 
better  stayed  at  home  &  as  I  have  done 
so  today  &  it  is  now  a  little  time  past  to 
go,  I  sit  down  to  write  you  and  William 
a  few  lines  which  I  will  continue  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  send  to  you  by  next  mail. 
I  received  yours  and  William’s  letters  of 
last  week  after  I  had  written  to  you.  I 
was  of  course  glad  to  hear  from  home 
notwithstanding  the  bad  news.  We  are 
all  up  &  well  except  cough  &,  Alice  seems 
better  than  when  I  wrote  &  hope  as  the 
cough  gets  better  her  health  will  improve, 
Well,  Jackey,  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  your  little  baby.  As  I  read 
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your  letter  a  fearful  trembling  seemed 
to  seize  me,  all  through  until  I  came  to 
the  margin  of  the  last  page,  which  was 
extremely  painful  to  read  &  brought  the 
tears  freely  down  my  cheeks,  not  because 
the  child  was  past  the  reach  of  suffering, 
&  of  course  gone  to  heaven,  but  because 
I  know  a  parents  feeling  for  their  little 
tender  offspring.  Well,  it  is  all  as  it  should 
be,  thank  God  for  his  providences;  This 
together  with  other  troubles  may  cause 
you  to  be  more  impatient  &  more  pevish, 
but  my  dear  Brother,  remember  that 
what  ever  has  or  may  befall  you,  God  is 
inscrutable,  not  wrong.  We  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  if  the  cloud  is  over  us,  there 
is  a  bright  light  the  other  side,  also  that 
the  time  is  coming  either  in  this  life  or 
the  next  when  that  cloud  will  be  swept 
away,  and  the  fullness  of  God’s  light  will 
be  found  around  us,  if  we  do  as  we  ought 
in  this  life.  So  you  see  how  important 
it  is  to  trust  in  our  Great  Ruler  God. 
“He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  places 
of  the  most  High,  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wings.”  Oh!  how  safe  we 
may  live!  Yes  the  baby  has  gone  to 
heaven  and  God  grant  that  Father, 
Mother  and  Children  may  all  meet  it  in 
that  land  of  rest.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
others  of  the  family  were  quite  sick.  Truly 
hope  they  are  much  better  now. 

No  more  to  day — yrs.  C.C.M. 

Wednesday  night  Apl.  3rd. — We  are  all 
about  as  we  were  on  Sunday.  Some 
brighter  prospects  in  business  than  when 
I  wrote  before.  Mr.  Anderson  did  not 
comply  with  his  own  proposition  &  of 
course  it  made  things  look  very  gloomy, 
&  amidst  all  the  confusion  &  disappoint¬ 
ments  &  failures  to  comply  by  others, 
continued  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  to  pray 
to  him  for  deliverence,  but  finally  gave 
up  to  do  nothing,  but  still  resolved  not 
to  disappoint  D  in  his  calculations  some¬ 
what  &  after  studying  hard  for  several 
days  and  nights  I  resolved  not  to  back 
out,  so  went  to  work,  tore  down  the 
Wallan  still*  put  it  in  the  waggon  hauled 
it  near  the  bridge.  Since  then  have  got 
the  other  things  floated  up  &  expect  to 
put  it  up  this  and  next  week,  &  the  week 
after  commence  running  it.  My  plans  all 
laid  I  now  go  to  it.  Well,  Sir,  the  old 
man  saw  my  firm  and  decided  purpose, 


♦Turpentine  still 


begin  to  think  the  Devil  was  not  so  wise 
as  he  thought  he  was,  readily  yielded  an 
inch  or  two  at  a  time,  but  I  remained 
stout  &  independent  until  upon  the  whole 
I  believe  I  shall  succeed  &  get  him  nearly 
straight.  I  will  let  you  know  by  Friday 
night.  Farewell  today — 

Saturday  7th,  All  are  about  as  when  I 
last  wrote.  Have  been  very  busy  trying 
to  get  the  still  to  the  place  &  proper 
arrangements  made  etc.  Have  not  posi¬ 
tively  arranged  other  things  yet.  Could  I 
see  you,  I  could  tell  you  what  my  cal¬ 
culations  are.— Well  I  am  here  in  G’o’t’n. 
this  morning  at  9  o’clock  I  can  say  noth¬ 
ing  in  reply  to  yrs.  just  rec’d. — 

My  love  to  all. 

Your  Bro. 

C.  C.  MERCER 


Sampit,  S.  C. 

Sunday  Evening, 

March  last,  1860 

My  Dear  Bro., 

This  letter  is  intended  to  be  mailed 
next  Friday  or  Saturday  and  I  dont  ex¬ 
pect  to  close  it  until  the  last  of  the  week. 
At  this  time  we  are  in  common  health 
and  my  hope  and  prayer  to  God  is  that 
your  health  is  fast  improving  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  well.  Some  of 
us  have  just  got  home  from  church, 
where  our  poor  brother  in  his  usual  feeble 
way  tried  to  preach  from  12,  13,  14  verses 
of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Ephesians;  by 
reading  those  verses  you  will  perceive  a 
full  embodiment  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  Gospel.  When  it  came  to  speak 
on  the  privileges  and  the  blessings  of  last 
covenent  and  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  sinner  and  the 
Christian,  I  looked  over  the  congregation 
and  I  saw  a  good  number  of  them  in 
tears,  and  the  best  to  tell  is  I,  too,  felt 
the  power  and  force  of  the  blessed  Gospel. 
I  felt  very  sensibly  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  live  in  this  world  so  as  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  good  resulting  the  great  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  could  but  ask  the  Question, 
What  will  it  profit  a  man,  though  Jesus 
died,  if  I  do  not  receive  him?  and  what 
an  important  question?  Shall  I  dare 
slight  his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  thus 
make  his  blood  unavailing?  And  how  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  if  we  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  he  will 
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grant  us  grace  sufficient  for  us  in  every 
emergency,  yea,  in  affiliction,  in  health  in 
poverty  and  in  weath.  Yea,  in  life  and 
even  in  death  we  may  find  him  fully 
sufficient.  Let  us  therefore  trust  Him 
and  depend  on  him  for  all  things. 

That  dreadful  plague,  the  Small  Pox 
has  broke  out  again  in  Georgetown,  with 
double  violence,  and  God  only  knows 
where  it  will  end.  As  yet  it  is  confined 
to  the  town. 

Apr.  2,  Now  in 
Town,  and  Small  Pox  here  yet.  Business 
very  dull.  Money  hard  to  get.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  your  health  is  still  very 
bad.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  and  must  by 
some  means.  I  wish  you  to  tell  Wm.  & 
all  of  the  family  not  to  think  hard  of 
my  not  writing.  I  am  actually  too  busy 
to  write  only  at  night.  Must  now  close 

Respectfully  yr.  Brother, 
C.  C.  Mercer 


Horse  Shoe,  N.  C., 
August  21,  ’64 

My  Dear  Sister, 

I  am  seated  to  write  you  a  few  lines, 
it  being  Sunday,  and  I  dont  work  here 
on  the  Sabath.  I  must  confes  that  I  have 
to  a  great  extent  neglected  to  write  you 
since  I  left  my  good  old  home.  You  must 
not  think  this  has  resulted  from  any 
careless  indifference  to  you  or  the  family. 
No,  by  no  means  for  I  have  always  a 
special  reguard  for  my  relatives  and 
friends.  And  I  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  in 
reality  I  think  you  ought  to  be,  not  for 
any  kindness  I  have  ever  done  you,  for 
I  claim  no  merit  in  any  thing  but  from 
the  consideration  that  Bro.  Jackey*  was 
in  my  estimation  the  best,  most  feeling 
hearted  friend  I  ever  had  upon  earth, 
except  my  dear  old  Mother.  Now  they 
are  gone  home.  I  often  dream  of  them, 
but  dreams  are  not  reality.  For  the  sake 
of  his  love  and  friendship  to  me,  I  feel 
under  ten  thousand  obligations  to  you, 
and  not  only  on  that  account  but  your 
own  kinship  to  me,  is  in  my  estimation 
deserving  of  all  praise  and  credit,  and 
will  always  be  remembered  by  your  un¬ 
worthy  bro.  William.  There  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  for  whom  I  do  not 
feel  the  tenderest  regard,  and  if  I  know 


*‘‘Bro.  Jackey”  Is  John  W.  Mercer 


my  own  heart  it  tells  me  I  had  as  soon 
see  you  prosper  in  all  things  calculated 
to  make  happy  here  on  earth,  as  to  pros¬ 
per  myself.  I  often  think  of  your  con¬ 
dition,  and  would  gladly  if  I  could  make 
it  better.  I  know  so  well  your  disposition, 
how  that  you  want  to  accumulate  and 
live  independent,  but  Charlie  has  to  be 
in  the  service,  and  Dan’l  is  too  young 
to  manage  business,  this  throws  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  you,  if  the  business  of 
hiring  an  overseer  that  to  some  extent 
would  relieve  your  mind.  I  am  greatly  in 
hopes  your  health  is  improving,  so  that 
the  cares  and  anxieties  alluded  to  above, 
will  bear  with  less  burden  upon  you.  You 
must  try  and  urge  Mr.  Drew  to  settle  as 
fast  as  he  can  all  claims  that  can  become 
against  you.  And  only  keep  enough 
money  on  hand  to  pay  taxes  and  buy 
such  things  as  your  family  need.  I  want 
you  to  make  a  settlement  with  Thos.  & 
Gassen?  There  is  evidently  enough  money 
on  hand  to  take  up  the  notes  they  hold 
against  the  estate,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

If  Charlie  gets  the  detail  you  mentioned 
about  and  wants  my  horse  he  can  have 
her  a  while.  I  had  much  rather  sell  and 
will  if  I  can,  when  I  go  home  again.  The 
animal  does  not  suit  me.  I  must  now 
close  this  hastily  written  letter.  I  hope  all 
are  well.  The  girls  must  not  think  too 
much  about  getting  married  until  the 
war  ends,  then  if  they  choose  they  can 
step  off  one  at  a  time  in  slow  succession. 
I  expect  to  be  in  Wilmington  again  about 
1st.  Sept. 

My  love  to  all  the  family.  Charlie  must 
not  think  hard  of  me  for  not  writing. 
My  love  to  Mr.  Addix. 

I  remain  your  unworthy  bro. 

Wm.  Mercer 


Little  River,  Fla. 

June  28,  1866, 

J.  Mercer,  Esq., 

Dear  Friend, 

Myself  and  friends  here  having  re¬ 
turned  from  Florida,  are  all  well  satisfied 
to  make  this  our  future  home.  It  would’ve 
given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  had  your 
company  also. — 

Your  letter  written  at  March  court  did 
not  reach  me  until  about  the  day  before 
we  started.  If  time  had  of  allowed  I 
should  sent  reply  to  you. — We  have  all 
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made  selections  of  land  in  a  hammock  on 
Lake  Griffin,  Alachua  River,  (one  of  the 
tributaries  of  St.  John).  Have  hired  men 
to  operate  on  the  land,  until  some  or  all 
of  us  shall  arrive  next  fall.  I  have  but 
little  doubt  but  that  country  will  please 
your  health,  I  believe  this  portion  of  F. 
is  hardly  equaled  and  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  portion  in  the  U.  States, 
having  portions  of  rich  hammock  land, 
well  adapted  to  Sea  I.  cotton,  Spanish 
Tobacco,  sugar,  corn,  peas  or  potatoes, 
as  good  a  range  for  cattle  and  hogs  as 
can  be  expected  or  wanted,  well  watered 
for  man  and  beast. 

Mrs.  Mercer,  could  she  see  the  beauty 
of  this  country,  she  would  be  so  pleased 
as  to  say  “come  let  us  occupy  it.”  As  to 
temperature  it  caps  the  climax,  you  would 
say  under  examination  could  you  have 
created  it,  you  would  not  change  it.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  1  hand  is  equal  to  2 
here  .  .  .  insecks  fewer  than  any  portion 
of  the  Carolina  that  I  have  ever  lived  in. 

With  industry  and  economy  it  is  my 
opinion  man  may  live  easier  and  happier 
here  than  any  where  else  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

I  hope  to  see  or  hear  from  you  soon. 
Our  respects  to  Mrs.  Mercer 

Very  truly 
A.  Bryan 


Sumpter  Co.  Fla. 

May  1866 
To 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Mercer 
Supply,  N.C. 

Brunswick  Co. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  can  never  thank  you  sufficently  for 
your  letter,  or  at  least  your  kindness  in 
remembering  me.  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  cousin  Pat  a  week  before  yours  came 
to  hand  and  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
you  would  not  write  or  had  not  received 
my  letter  (I  wrote  both  at  once)  when 
one  evening  I  least  expected  it,  it  was 
brought  to  me.  I  had  not  time  to  think 
of  my  importance  for  I  knew  the  hand 
immediately  and  my  gladness  commenced 
instantly,  and  has  lasted  until  now.  It  was 
like  hearing  from  another  sphere.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  information  you 
were  pleased  to  transmit  (I  cant  think  of 
another  word).  I  remember  distinctly 
most  of  the  persons  whose  marriages  you 


mention,  and  poor  Junity?  I  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  her  either.  I  have  often  thought 
of  writing  to  her  since  I  left  N.  C.  but 
never  did  so.  I  believe  she  did  not  request 
it. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Charlie 
fared  so  well,  and  that  you  are  all  well. 
O  Sarah,  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once 
more.  I  think  I  shall  take  a  school  too 
sometime  soon.  (I  have  had  several  open¬ 
ings  offered  me)  and  try  to  make  money 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  to  Brunswick 
and  back,  and  if  I  ever  do  go,  you  must 
come  home  with  me  you  know. 

Pat  sent  me  her  picture,  it  is  beautiful. 
I  think  she  must  be  prettier  than  Amelia, 
do  you  think  so?  And  now  my  dear  Sarah, 
cant  you  send  me  the  shadow  of  your 
own  dear  self?  I  expect  you  have  seen 
some  in  the  same  style,  I  never  did  be¬ 
fore  however.  The  picture  is  on  a  little 
plate  and  fastened  in  the  middle  of  a 
white  card.  It  is  very  simple  and  conven¬ 
ient  to  send  in  a  letter,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  cheap  but  of  that  I  know  noth¬ 
ing.  I  remember  your  face  distinctly  as 
it  was  something  over  eight  years  ago. 
And  if  you  have  not  changed  a  great  deal 
I  should  know  you  at  a  glance.  I  think 
sometimes  that  if  I  should  visit  Carolina 
many  of  my  old  friends  and  relatives  are 
so  changed  as  to  appear  like  strangers. 

I  suppose  the  Yankees  are  trying  to 
make  Sambow  equal  to  a  white  man  at 
least  a  Seb.  And  I  suppose  white  and 
black  men  will  be  walking  to  the  ballot 
box  together.  (Indeed  what  will  become 
of  us?)  I  am  looking  and  hoping  for  an¬ 
other  war  for  revolutions,  for  anarchy, 
for  anything  beside  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Surely  they  will  meet  their  re¬ 
ward  at  last. 

Have  you  learned  to  cook  yet?  I  am 
getting  to  be  quite  proficient  in  the  art. 
I  dont  mind  it  much  in  cool  weather.  I 
have  never  washed  any  yet.  Mother  does 
that,  she  likes  it  and  understands  it.  Pa 
and  Johnnie  work  in  the  field;  they  have 
a  very  pretty  crop  for  the  season. 

Sarah,  you  must  write  me  a  long  letter, 
and  dont  be  particular  to  wait  for  an 
answer  to  every  letter  before  you  write 
another.  You  could  not  possibly  write 
oftener  than  I  wish  to  hear  from  you. 
Besides  the  mail  comes  no  nearer  than 
Ocala  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  send  there. 
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Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Mercer,  Babe, 
Sophie,  Charlie  and  all  the  rest,  and  re¬ 
mind  Little  Honey  that  she  has  a  cousin 
in  Florida  who  would  be  rejoiced  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  her.  Tell  my  dear  old 
aunt  Barbary  Howdy  for  me,  and  tell  her 
I  would  be  so  glad  to  see  her  once  more, 
but  if  I  never  see  her  on  earth  again,  I 
trust  that  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  where 
parting  is  not  known.  O  Sarah,  how  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  to  know  that  though  sepa¬ 
rated  from  friends  and  relatives,  that  I 
may  spend  an  eternity  with  some  of  them 
at  least. 

Believe  me  yours  very  affectionately, 

S.  M.  Rutland 


Elm  City,  N.C. 

Sept.  22,  1905 

My  dear  Mrs.  Mercer, 

Your  article  in  the  Post  some  weeks 
ago  interested  our  household  very  much, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  a  resolution  I  made 
a  couple  of  years  ago  to  write  to  some 
member  of  your  family  and  ask  if  you  are 
related  to  the  Edgecombe  MERCERS. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Russel  told  me  that  she  had 
heard  that  you  had  relatives  in  Edge¬ 
combe.  It  may  be  that  you  can  help  me 
find  a  missing  link  in  our  chain.  I  have 
a  chart  which  gives  the  families  of 
MERCER,  COTTON,  and  WILKINS  for 
six  generations.  It  is  simply  a  chain-like 
trail  of  descent  and  only  a  rough  copy 
of  the  original.  Few  dates  are  given,  and 
no  side  lines,  only  this  one  direct  line  of 
John  Mercer  1st.,  had  a  son 

Thomas  Mercer,  m.  Manten  ?  Wilkins, 
and  their  son 

John  Mercer  m.  Nancy  Roneto 
(Roulto),  and  their  son 
Dr.  John  Roneto  Mercer  m.  Miss 
Vick,  and  their  son 

Dr.  William  P.  m.  Mary  S.  (my¬ 
self),  &  our  son 

John  Roneto  Mercer 

The  chart  gives  no  information  as  to 
the  family  but  we  know  they  came  from 
Va. — from  what  county  I  do  not  know,  if 
could  find  out  we  could  find  the  lost  link. 
I  hope  you  may  know  this  fact  and  be 
able  to  give  me  some  light.  Perhaps  you 
have  an  old  Bible  with  records  or  have 
papers  as  to  the  family  in  early  days. 

I  will  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
me  along  this  line.  Some  years  ago  when 


Dr.  John  Roneto  Mercer  was  in  Atlanta 
he  was  told  by  some  prominent  man 
there  that  he  was  of  the  same  family.  I 
neglected  to  ask  questions  when  the  older 
heads  were  living.  Col.  R.  R.  Bridges, 
Gen.  Wm.  Dorsey  Pender,  Col.  John  L. 
Bridges,  and  other  prominent  men  are 
descended  directly  from  John  Mercer  1st., 
given  on  our  chart. 

John  Mercer  1st.  had  a  dau. 

Nancy  Mercer  m.  -  -  -  Wilkins,  & 
their  dau. 

Mary  Wilkins  m.  Roneto  (Wm.),  & 
their  dau. 

Elizabeth  Roneto  m.  -  -  -  Bridges 

So  they  trace  directly  to  John  Mercer  1st. 
The  Cottons  and  Wilkins  intermarried 
and  so  were  related  to  this  branch  of 
the  Mercer  family. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion. 
If  you  will  get  the  BALTIMORE  SUN  of 
Sunday,  Sept.  17th,  you  will  find  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  MARLBORO  branch 
of  Mercers,  this  goes  back  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  as  there  were  13  children  in 
the  old  country  it  may  be  that  we  come 
from  the  same  source. 

I  would  like  for  the  sake  of  our  only 
son  who  is  now  a  Freshman  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  N.  C.  to  complete  this  chart. 
He  is  much  interested  in  genealogy  and 
realizes  that  a  “good  name  is  rather  to  be 
choosen  than  great  riches,”  so  far  as  we 
know,  certainly  as  far  as  our  chart  goes 
our  name  has  been  unsullied. 

Again  asking  pardon  for  the  length  of 
this  letter,  and  giving  an  inherited  love 
of  genealogy  as  my  excuse,  I  am 

Most  respectfully, 

Mary  S.  Mercer 

Mrs.  William  P.  Mercer 
Elm  City,  N.C. 


Shreveport,  La. 

March  31,  1901 

Dear  Cousin:  (Mattie  Taylor  Gill) 

For  a  month  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
you  and  before  I  left  Greensboro  every  Friday 
I  thought  I  would  try  and  make  an  engagement 
with  you  for  the  evening  but  it  seemed  that 
something  would  always  turn  up  to  prevent. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  I  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  and  I  presume  it  has  been  the 
same  with  you. 

How  have  you  been  getting  on,  anyway?  Do 
you  hear  from  home  often  and  are  all  in  good 
health? 

I  have  been  away  a  month  and  during  this 
time  have  heard  from  Mike  and  Charlie  once 
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and  from  home  twice.  I,  however,  expect  some 
mail  at  New  Orleans  where  I  will  go  from  here 
tomorrow  night.  When  I  saw  you  last  I  thought 
of  making  a  Western  trip  sometime  this  year 
but  did  not  look  for  the  opportunity  so  soon. 

While  I  have  not  been  out  long,  I  have  cov¬ 
ered  quite  a  little  territory.  I  have  worked  hard 
through  the  day,  traveled  at  night  ,and  while 
I  have  not  devoted  the  time  to  sight-seeing,  I 
should  have  liked,  my  trip  has  been  pleasant 
and  I  have  seen  quite  a  good  deal  of  the  West 
and  Western  life. 

Below  are  some  of  the  cities  visited: 

Knoxville,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Little  Rock, 
Etc.,  etc.,  Nashville,  Evansville,  Louisville,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Memphis  and  Texarkana. 

In  Chicago,  on  Sunday,  I  visited  Lincoln  Park, 
the  Museum,  etc.  Lincoln  Park  is  naturally 
beautiful  but  the  artistic  hand  of  man  has 
added  much  to  its  beauty.  The  Park  lies  along 
the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan  and  is  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  with  its  evergreens,  its  walks  and 
drives,  its  lakes,  its  mounds,  its  statues,  its 
bridges,  its  flowers,  its  animals,  from  the  mouse 
to  the  elephant,  its  birds,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  could  have 


spent  much  longer  time  in  Chicago’s  Museum 
without  growing  weary. 

I  was  in  Indianapolis  the  night  of  President 
Harrison’s  death. 

Was  in  a  railway  wreck  between  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis.  We  were  on  a  through,  fast  lim¬ 
ited  train  when  we  struck  a  wagon  and  team, 
derailing  two  cars,  one  of  which  I  was  in.  The 
train  ran  a  considerable  distance  before  it 
could  be  stopped  and  we  all  had  a  thorough 
shake-up  but  fortunately  neither  of  the  cars 
turned  over  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  things  I  would 
mention  but  do  not  wish  to  tire  you. 

I  have  been  doing  business  with  some  of  the 
largest  wholesale  merchants  in  the  world  and 
have  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Williams  and  I 
have  traveled  together  a  part  of  the  time,  much 
to  my  good  fortune,  as  he  is  familiar  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  entire  West  and  South. 

Hope  to  be  home  not  later  than  the  tenth 
proximo  and  to  see  you  real  soon. 

When  you  write  please  remember  me  to  all 
the  family.  Also  tell  Ed  I  should  like  to  see  him. 

With  much  love  and  best  wishes, 

Your  cousin 

(Signed)  Early  Reeves 
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SPRING  AND  RETROSPECT 

Springtime  just  naturally  developes  the 
“urge  to  go  someplace,”  get  out  in  the 
woods,  take  a  trip  along  shaded  lanes 
and  listen  if  you  please  to  the  birds  sing. 

And  just  such  a  trip  in  and  around 
Wilmington  can  be  made  not  only  joyous, 
but  delightfully  profitable — intellectually 
speaking — because  few  areas  on  the  en¬ 
tire  North  American  continent  have  a 
greater  abundance  of  historic  “sites  and 
settings.”  This  entire  section  literally  is 
jammed  and  crammed  with  genuine  in¬ 
terest  for  the  ordinary  sight-seer  and  the 
student. 

It  is  just  200  years  ago — during  the 
20’s  of  the  18th  century  that  the  colon¬ 
ists  began  to  arrive  and  to  settle  and  to 
established  organized  society  in  the  lower 
Cape  Fear.  And  these  colonists-planters 
settled  largely  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  River,  from  Southport  to  points  far 
up  the  northeast  River.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  Moores,  the  Ashes 
and  the  Harnetts,  Smiths,  Waddells, 
Wrights,  Hasells  and  other  history-mak¬ 
ing,  government-founding  men — rock- 
ribbed  of  character,  absolutely  devoid  of 
physical  fear,  patriotic  to  the  chore — ar¬ 
rived  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  what 
is  now  North  Carolina. 

A  river  trip  from  Wilmington  to  the 
ocean  will  reveal  the  actual  cradle  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  state.  A  trip  also  up 
Old  Town  Creek  and  the  northeast  and 
northwest  branches  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
The  colonist  stayed  close  to  water — it 
was  the  logical  and  safe  thing  to  do. 

The  pages  of  Alfred  Moore  Waddell’s 
History  creates  of  this  section  of  a  nation 
that  has  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

Old  Fort  Johnson  once  stood  just  out¬ 
side  of  what  now  is  Southport.  It  was 
burned  during  the  Revolution  by  Col. 
Maurice  Moore  and  General  Robert 
Howe,  while  the  tory  John  Martin  looked 
helplessly  on  from  a  British  warship. 


Southport  was  originally  named  Smith- 
ville,  from  the  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith, 
who  in  1713  secured  a  grant  of  about 
48,000  acres,  including  Smith’s  Island. 
Governor’s  Point  is  located  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  and  was  settled  in  1723  by  John 
Porter.  Job  Howe,  father  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Robert  Howe,  settled  here  during  the 
20’s  of  1700. 

Now  comes  the  Moore  family,  seeming¬ 
ly  leaders  of  their  generation — the  1st  of 
settlers  here. 

York,  just  north  of  Governor’s  Point, 
was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Moore,  brother 
of  Col.  Maurice  Moore  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  “King”  Roger  Moore.  Old  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  located  adjoining  York,  and  was 
the  first  considerable  trading  point  in  the 
section.  Russellboro,  next,  was  part  of  the 
estate  of  Roger  Moore,  later  owned  by  the 
British  captain.  In  1767  this  was  the 
property  of  Governor  Tryon.  Orton,  most 
historic  of  all  the  plantations — “King” 
Roger  Moore  ruled  here  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  remained  in  the  family  for  three 
generations.  Richard  Quince,  Governor 
Ben  Smith  and  others  helped  plan  and 
develop  the  estate. 

Kendall,  another  famous  plantation, 
was  established  in  1725  by  Col.  Maurice 
Moore  but  in  1726  it  seems  “King”  Roger 
purchased  it.  It  also  was  owned  at  various 
times  by  James  Smith,  brother  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Ben  Smith  and  father  of  R.  Barnwell 
Smith,  who  with  his  brother  left  this 
region  a  few  years  later  and  went  to 
South  Carolina,  took  the  name  of  Rhett 
and  started  the  South  Carolina  family  of 
that  name  which  so  notably  added  to  the 
volume  of  the  .  .  .  characteristic  of  the 
state. 

Lilliput,  immediately  north  of  Kendall, 
was  started  by  Eleazer  Allen  in  1725.  Then 
comes  Pleasant  Oaks  owned  by  John 
Moore,  another  brother  of  “King”  Roger 
Moore.  Pleasant  Oaks  was  christened  in 
1728.  The  famous  “Widow  Moore’s  Creek” 
was  named  for  the  wife  of  John  Moore 
and  the  site  of  Moore’s  Creek  battle,  the 
1st  victory  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  as 
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epochal  as  Saratoga.  Had  it  been  fought 
in  New  England  it  now  would  be  occupy¬ 
ing  chapters  in  Histories  and  would  be  the 
theme  of  thousands  of  verses  and  songs. 

Old  Town  Creek  was  colonized  by  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  an  Englishman  who  came 
to  this  country  first  to  Charleston  in 
1664-65.  Running  back  along  the  Creek 
were  the  plantations  of  Nathanial  Rice. 
He  was  Governor  of  Barbadoes. 

Spring  Gardens,  originally  owned  by 
Colonel  Maurice  Moore  and  later  by  John 
Baptista  Ashe,  who  shared  as  a  chieftan 
along  with  other  Cape  Fear  families — 

Belgrade,  owned  by  the  Hasells  and  the 
Wrights 

Clarendon,  owned  by  Joseph  Walters 

The  Forks,  owned  by  Richard  Eagles 

Buchio,  owned  by  Judge  Alfred  Moore. 

Just  south  of  Wilmington  was  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  John  Waddell,  son  of  General 
Hugh  Waddell,  hero  of  Fort  DuQuesne 
and  many  other  Indian  encounters, 
owned  by  Col.  William  Dry  and  after  that 
by  Governor  Ben  Smith. 

Passing  on  to  the  north  of  Wilmington 
was  New  Liverpool,  Eagles  Point  and 
Negro  Head  Point,  dating  back  to  1764 
and  earlier. 

Original  deed  of  “Spring  Gardens”  now 
“Groveley,”  the  Bellamy  plantation  in 
Brunswick  County,  containing  10,000 
acres. 

The  nucleus  of  the  land  is  640  acres 
patented  by  Maurice  Moore  in  1725,  who 
was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1726. 
Maurice  Moore  sold  and  conveyed  “Spring 
Gardens”  to  John  Baptista  Ashe,  Novem¬ 
ber  1727,  who  was  also  speaker  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  in  1727.  Governor  Ar¬ 
thur  Dobbs  afterwards  lived  on  this  land 
and  died  there.  He  is  supposed  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  there  at  the  foot  of  a  large  beech 
tree  on  the  banks  of  Town  Creek.  This 
is  now  called  “Groveley”  and  was  Corn¬ 
wallis’  Highway  upon  which  he  trans¬ 
ported  cannons  and  munitions. 

In  1865  Groveley  was  seized  by  the 
Federal  authorities  and  was  restored  to 
Dr.  Bellamy  in  1866,  after  President 
Andrew  Johnson  granted  his  pardon  for 
participating  in  the  rebellion. 

(Maurice  Moore  was  granted  640  in 
1725)  as  above. 

In  1727  Maurice  Moore  of  Bath  County 
conveyed  to  John  Baptista  Ashe  of  the 
same  county  the  land  for  50  lbs.  sterling. 


Ed  Taylor  has  copy  of  deed — 

John  Baptista  Ashe’s  son,  Samuel,  con¬ 
veyed  property  to  James  Walker  in  1791, 
designated  “Groveley”  as  formerly  called 
“Spring  Gardens.”  This  deed  registered 
in  New  Hanover  County,  that  part  of 
Brunswick  being  a  part  of  same  at  that 
time.  The  subsequent  deeds  came  down 
from  Walker. 

Governor  Arthur  Dobbs  either  married 
a  sister  of  John  Baptista  Ashe,  or  Ashe 
either  married  his,  Dobbs’,  sister.  Both 
Ashe  and  Dobbs  died  and  were  buried 
there. 

Brunswick  was  made  a  county  in  1764 
from  New  Hanover. 

(Among  papers  of  Henrie  Walker  McCaig — likely 
written  by  C.  Ed.  Taylor) 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  EARLY  AND 
PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  CAPE  FEAR 

By  W.  B.  McKoy 

DAR  N.  C.  Booklet  Vol.  VII  No.  3, 
Jan.  1908 

(by  permission) 


The  study  of  history  turns  up  many 
obscure  and  buried  facts,  but  with  them 
grow  up  the  tares  and  weeds  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  and  all  must  be  reaped 
and  winnowed  to  separate  the  true  grain. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  continue  the  good 
work,  and  the  results  that  follow  may  be 
of  use. 

It  is  not  generally  admitted  that  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Cape  Fear  were  the 
French.  In  1624,  however,  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,1  a  Florentine,  left  Dieppe  in 
France  under  direction  of  Francis  I  of 
France  to  find  a  passage  to  Cathay.  On 
January  24  he  sailed  westward  from 
Madeira  with  one  ship,  the  Dolphin,  and 
says:  “On  the  10th  of  March  we  reached 
a  new  country  that  has  never  before  been 
seen  by  any  one  within  ancient  or  modern 
times.”  He  described  the  shores  as  “cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  sand  about  fifteen  feet 
thick,  rising  in  the  form  of  little  hills 
about  fifty  paces  broad,  several  arms  of 
the  sea  which  made  through  inlets  wash¬ 
ing  the  shores  on  both  sides  as  the  coast 
runs.  An  outstretched  country  appeared 
at  a  little  distance,  rising  somewhat 
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above  the  sandy  shore  in  beautiful  fields 
and  broad  plains  covered  with  immense 
forests  of  trees  more  or  less  dense,  too 
varied  in  color  and  too  delightful  and 
charming  to  be  described.  They  are 
adorned  with  palms,  laurels,  cypresses 
and  other  varieties  unknown  to  Europe, 
that  send  forth  the  sweetest  fragrance 
to  a  great  distance.”  He  entered  the 
Cape  Fear  and  sailed  up  as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  Wilmington.  Although 
Cabot  had,  in  1497,  found  the  continent, 
he  only  sailed  south  as  far  as  38  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  though  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  came  near  being  wrecked  off  Cape 
Fear,  he  did  not  enter  the  harbor,  and  all 
the  five  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  colonize 
Virginia  were  north  of  this  place.  In  the 
grant  of  this  country  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
by  Charles  I,  October  30,  1629,  he  called 
the  country  “this  our  New  Carolina.” 
Notwithstanding  that  this  grant  was  for¬ 
feited  by  their  failure  to  settle  the 
country,  still  a  number  of  New  England¬ 
ers  settled  on  the  point  now  called  Fed¬ 
eral  Point,  in  1660,  to  raise  cattle,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  place,  and  only  a 
post  with  a  notice  on  it  warning  ad¬ 
venturers  against  the  country,  marked 
the  occupancy. 

In  the  first  charter  of  King  Charles  II 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  March  20,  1663, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  most 
princely  gift  ever  conferred  on  subjects 
by  a  monarch,  the  name  Carolina  was 
retained  as  the  name  of  a  conquered 
province,  named  for  Charles  IX  of 
France.  The  proprietors  divided  the  pro¬ 
vince  into  North  and  South  Carolina, 
making  the  Cape  Fear  River  the  boun¬ 
dary  line.  They  gave  to  the  counties 
north  of  the  Cape  Fear  their  own  names 
of  Albemarle,  Bath  and  Clarendon  to 
South  Carolina.  Settlers  had  already 
come  into  Albemarle  from  Virginia,  but 
the  first  venture  of  the  Proprietors  was 
to  form  a  colony  at  Cape  Fear  in  Claren¬ 
don.  The  New  Englanders  had  abandoned 
the  point  of  land  on  the  Cape,  but  still 
claimed  the  right  to  settle  and  maintain 
a  colony  there.  On  August  25,  1663,  the 
Proprietors  made  a  proposal2  to  settle 
the  first  colony  on  the  Clarendon  or 
Charles  River  near  Cape  Fear,  and  John 
Vassal  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  people  of  London, 
petitioned  for  the  privilege  and  set  up 


their  previous  occupancy  and  right  of 
possession.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Mady- 
ford,  with  several  people  of  the  Barba- 
does,  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  settl¬ 
ing  there. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Berkley3,  the 
Proprietors,  in  September,  1663,  mention 
the  proposal  of  the  New  Englanders  but 
hope  to  find  “more  fassell3  people  who 
may  settle  upon  better  terms  for  us,”  yet 
he  was  not  to  deter  the  planting  of  the 
colony  there.  On  Monday,  October  12, 
1663,  the  Barbadoes  Commissioners  came 
to  anchor  in  Cape  Fear  Roads  to  spy  out 
the  land,  took  the  meridian,  altitude  of 
the  sun,  and  were  in  latitude  33  degrees 
43  minutes.  Their  description  and  report 
reads  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  land,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  must  have  appeared  so  to  them. 
The  “scandalous4  writing”  left  by  the 
New  Englanders  appears  to  us  now  in  a 
new  light,  it  apparently  having  been  their 
intention  to  keep  others  off.  Capt.  Hilton 
and  Long  found  the  cattle  still  there,  and 
the  Indians  brought  them  very  good  fat 
beef,  also  fat  and  very  large  swine.  Yet, 
in  November,  1764,  John  Vassal,  who,  by 
the  way,  claimed  the  country  through 
Samuel  Vassal  as  assignee  of  the  Robert 
Heath5  Patent,  obtained  the  appointment 
for  his  cousin  Henry6  Vassal  as  agent, 
and  he  was  made  Surveyor  General7  of 
the  Cape  Fear  in  the  county  of  Clarendon. 
They  carried  a  colony  there,  and  settled8 
at  Charles  Town  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Town  Creek  on  the  Charles 
River,  under  license  from  Governor  Berk¬ 
ley  of  Virginia. 

In  January,  1665,  the  Proprietors  en¬ 
tered  into  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
the  Barbadoes  explorers  and  appointed 
Sir  John  Yeamans  governor.  These  colo¬ 
nists  arrived  at  Cape  Fear  November, 
1665,  and  found  there  a  colony  “newly 
begun0  to  be  peopled,”  and  Captain  Ed¬ 
ward10  Stanyon  with  a  vessel  on  his  way 
to  Barbadoes.  The  New  Englanders 
craved  the  use  of  the  sloop  to  visit  the 
Northern  settlements,  which  was  refused. 
Yeamans  returned  to  Barbadoes  and  left 
the  colonists  under  Robert  Sanford;  they 
planted  the  lands  along  Town  Creek,  and 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  notable  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  to  cultivate  cotton 
in  North  America.11 

In  June,  1666,  Robert  Sanford,  with 
Capt.  Stanyon’s  frigate,  which  had  re- 
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turned  from  Barbadoes,  set  out  to  find  a 
more  favorable  place  for  settlement,  as 
the  New  Englanders  and  the  Barbadians 
did  not  live  together  in  harmony,  and 
later  Sanford  removed  with  part  of  the 
colony  to  Port  Royal.12  Clarendon  at 
that  time  consisted  of  eight  hundred13 
souls.  Later  that  year,  Henry14  Vassal, 
who  signed  himself  sole  agent  at  Cape 
Fear,  complained  that  one  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans  had  been  preferred  to  him,  yet 
hopes  to  retain  the  colonists  at  Cape 
Fear. 

October,  1667,  John15  Vassal  bewails 
the  breaking  up  of  the  colony,  though 
they  had  two  years  provision  of  corn  on 
hand.  After  the  abandonment  of  the 
settlement  by  Vassal  and  the  New 
Englanders,  the  river  was  infested  with 
pirates  who  became  a  menace  to  the 
other  settlements. 

Lawson,  Surveyor  General  of  both 
Carolinas,  traveled  through  this  country 
in  1700,  and  found  whites  all  along  the 
route  trading  with  the  Indians.  He  tells 
us  that  Sapona  is  the  Indian  name  of  the 
Northwest  Cape  Fear.  Thomas  Smith, 
one  of  the  Landgraves10  of  Carolina,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Proprietors  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  Cape  Fear  including  the  Cape 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  his 
will,  proved  30th  of  August,  1738,  he 
wrote,  “I  give  my  four  sons  my  Cedar 
Island  (which  is  called  now  Smith’s 
Island),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  containing  800  acres,  also  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Cape  Fear  lands.”  Other 
grants  were  issued  for  land  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  by 
South  Carolina.  In  the  fall  of  1711,  John 
Lawson,  Surveyor  General,  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  most  horrible  manner  by  the 
Tuscarora  Indians,  and  then  followed  a 
bloody  massacre  of  whites.  Col.  John 
Barnwell  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  at  the 
point  where  the  town  of  Brunswick  was 
afterwards  established,  quelled  the  in¬ 
surrection  and  returned  the  same  way  in 
July,  1712.  In  the  fall  of  1712,  James 
Moore,  Jr.17  with  a  party  crossed  the  Cape 
Fear  and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Taw 
River  with  great  slaughter.  The  notori¬ 
ous  pirates,  Steed  Bonnett  and  Richard 
Whorley,  blockaded  the  port  of  Charles¬ 
ton  and  broke  up  their  commerce,  and  in 
September,  1718,  Col.  Wm.  Rhett  sailed 
for  Cape  Fear,  entered  the  harbor,  board¬ 


ed  the  pirate  and  captured  the  sloop; 
carried  Steed  Bonnett,  with  his  crew,  to 
Charleston,  where  he  and  thirty  others 
were  hanged.  We  may  observe  from  the 
above  that  the  ever  drifting  sand  dunes 
on  the  restless  shores  of  the  main  are 
permanent  memorials  of  our  first  ex¬ 
plorers’  report;  that  the  name  Carolina  is 
handed  down  through  Charles  I  who 
claimed  to  be,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  France,  etc.,  and  we 
yet  cling  to  it  instead  of  our  English 
name  Virginia.  We  find  the  names  of 
the  counties  which  the  Proprietors  at¬ 
tached  still  with  us  as  a  proof  of  our 
lineage;  though  Clarendon  and  Charles¬ 
ton  drifted  southward  with  the  Barba¬ 
dians,  Cape  Fear  and  Old  Town  are  here 
memorials  of  the  New  England  settlers. 
The  cotton-wool18  here  first  cultivated 
was  a  distinct  species.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Sea  Island,  Barbadoesian, 
or  black-seeded  cotton,  bearing  a  pure 
yellow  blossom  with  a  reddish  purple  spot 
in  the  base,  and  is  the  longest  staple  in 
the  world,  called  “Gossypium  barbaden- 
ses”  by  Linnaeus.  We  observe  in  the 
settlement  of  this  country  two  classes  of 
people  who  preceded  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  or  permanent  settlers,  traders  or 
adventurers  and  cattlemen  who  chose 
the  wild,  uncultivated  life  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  traded  and  raised  their  stock  on 
chosen  spots  far  from  the  settlements. 
Those  who  accompanied  Barnwell,  Moore 
and  Rhett  on  their  several  expeditions 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Cape  Fear  and  particularly  their 
adaptability  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
on  the  lowlands  of  the  river. 

In  1720,  the  Proprietors,  who  felt  the 
heavy  loss  by  reason  of  the  Indian  war, 
became  more  exacting  and  imposed  a 
heavy  tax  for  the  increased  expense  of 
the  government,  which  was  resented19  by 
the  people.  A  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  people  had 
declared  their  independence  from  the 
proprietory  government,  and  attempted 
to  set  up  a  royal  government  under  the 
Crown,  and  the  Proprietors’  tenure  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  North 
Carolina  had  had  no  regular  appointed 
governor  for  several  years  but  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Council, 
when,  in  1724,  George  Burrington,  Esq.,20 
of  the  county  of  Devon,21  who  had  been 
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appointed  Governor,  opened  his  com¬ 
mission  on  January  15.  He  immediately 
set  about  developing  new  settlements;  he 
observed  the  approach  of  settlers  on  the 
Cape  Fear  from  the  South.  Maurice 
Moore,  a  deputy  of  one  of  the  Lords  Pro¬ 
prietors,  who  had  come  from  the  southern 
colony  in  1719  and  had  settled  in  Cho¬ 
wan,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  had  induced  his  brothers  and 
friends  to  make  a  settlement  there  as 
early  as  17  22, 22  and  from  the  South  came 
Roger  and  Nathaniel  Moore,  William  Dry, 
Eliezer  Allen,  Thomas  Clifford,  Job  Howe, 
Henry  and  Edward  Hyrne,23  John  Moore’s 
widow24  and  many  others  bringing  their 
families,25  slaves  and  cattle,  and  means 
to  cultivate  the  land,  and  became  per¬ 
manently  settled  there.  Burrington  see¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  having  the  Cape 
Fear  within  the22  northern  colony29 
undertook  to  develop  this  section;  he 
purchased  an  old  grant  issued  in  1711, 
for  a  tract  in  Onslow  County20  at  New 
River,  and  formed  a  colony  of  about  100 
poor  people  upon  the  land,  and  offered 
as  inducements  large  grants  of  land  to 
settlers  on  the  Cape  Fear.  In  1725,  the 
town  of  Brunswick  was  laid  out  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Moore.  John  Porter27  was  granted, 
July  14,  1725,  a  tract  of  640  acres  ad¬ 
joining  Maurice  Moore  below  Brunswick, 
and  in  1726  conveyed  it  to  Geo.  Burring¬ 
ton.  This  is  called  Sturgeon  Point  or 
Governor’s28  Point  on  the  old  charts. 
Burlington,29  in  1733,  in  speaking  of  his 
labors  to  develop  the  Cape  Fear  section 
said:  “It  cost  me  a  great  sum  of  money 
and  infinite  trouble.”  The  first  winter 
he  went  there  he  endured  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  could  happen  to  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  house  to  live  in,  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  a  neighbor,  obliged  to 
have  all  provisions  brought  by  sea  at 
great  charges  to  support  the  number  of 
men  he  carried  there,  whom  he  paid  and 
maintained  at  his  own  expense;  he 
sounded  the  inlets,  bars  and  rivers,  dis¬ 
covered  and  made  known  the  channels  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  Port  Beaufort  and 
Topsail  Inlet.  However,  in  1725,  Burring¬ 
ton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard  Ever- 
ard  as  Governor,  and  retired  to  the  Cape 
Fear  to  improve  his  estates.  He  re¬ 
turned30  to  England  about  1730.  We  have 
many  grants  from  Everard  for  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cape  Fear,  even  as  far 


south  as  Waccamaw  River  and  Lock¬ 
wood’s  Folly31  and  the  impetus  to  build 
up  this  section  was  in  no  way  impeded. 
On  October  22,  1728,  Pleasant  Oaks  was 
granted  to  Justina  Moore,32  widow  of 
John  Moore. 

In  July  1729,  the  Governor  and  Council 
made  a  new  precinct  of  Bath  County, 
which  they  named  New  Hanover,33  but 
the  representatives  were  not  admitted  to 
sit,  nor  was  the  Act  creating  the  county 
ever  legally  passed. 

In  1729,  the  Act  of  Surrender34  en¬ 
abled35  the  Proprietors36  to  transfer  to 
the  Crown  seven-eights  of  Carolina  on 
September  29th,37  for  17,500  pounds  and 
the  colony  became  a  Royal  Province.34 
This  change  of  government  became  of 
great  benefit  to  the  colonists.  The  re¬ 
form  of  the  tariff  system,  the  removal 
of  export  duties  on  manufactured  goods 
and  import  duties  on  raw  material  en¬ 
couraged  an  extensive  traffic.38  After 
1730,  rice  was  exported  to  southern 
Europe;  a  bounty  was  allowed  on  naval 
stores,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  and  the 
duty  on  lumber,  staves  and  shingles  was 
removed.  The  colonists  were  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  ship  other  goods  and  products 
to  England,  place  them  in  bond  and  pay 
the  tax  when  sold  or  to  re-ship  without 
tax;  rice,  cotton  and  indigo  culture  was 
greatly  developed;  saw  mills  were  on 
every  tributary  stream,  and  the  forests 
of  pine  appeared  inexhaustible.  The  live 
oak  was  found  to  be  far  superior  for 
ship-building  to  the  English  oak;  ship¬ 
building  being  one  of  the  early  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  river.  Just  below  Newton, 
Michael  Dyer  had,  near  the  Oaks,  a  ship¬ 
yard  and  a  grist  mill,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Church  Street39  in  Wilmington,  Joshua 
Grainger,  Jr.’s  ship-yard  is  still  used. 
Grainger  did  an  extensive  business  and 
brought  out  from  Philadelphia  Ebenezer 
Bunting,  John  Hands,  Richard  Hands 
and  others.  Archibald  Corbett  built  a 
vessel  here  for  Beard  &  Walker,30  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  James  Wimble,  Master  of  the  brig¬ 
antine  Penelope  also  was  a  ship-builder 
and  surveyor. 

Governor  Johnston41  informed  us  that 
during  the  year  ending  December  12, 
1734,  forty-two  ships  went  out  of  the 
Cape  Fear  loaded,  and  in  1754,  Governor 
Dobbs  said:  “Above  one  hundred42  vessels 
annually  enter  this  river  and  their  number 
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is  increasing;  there  were  sixteen  in  the 
river  when  I  went  down.”  Small  craft 
came  into  the  Sound  at  Cabbage  Inlet, 
near  the  head  of  Topsail  Sound  from  the 
northward,  and  conveyed  the  goods  over 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  opposite  the 
town  of  Brunswick  called  the  upper  and 
lower  haul-over.  This  land  in  1736,  was 
owned  by  Col.  Thomas  Merrick,43  who 
bought  it  of  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith. 
Topsail  derived  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  Privateers  sailing  along 
the  coast  would  observe  the  masts  of  the 
small  craft  over  the  banks  and  would 
land  to  pillage  them.  The  trade  of  the 
colonies  extended  to  Spain,  Portugal  and 
New  England,  as  well  as  England.  Before 
this,  Virginia  imposed  an  import  tax  on 
North  Carolina  tobacco.  Trade  later,  was 
extended  to  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  Bar- 
badoes,  Leeward  Islands  and  Madeira,  but 
was  more  frequent  with  the  northern 
colonies.  Labor44  was  high,  carpenters 
demanded  twenty  to  thirty  shillings,  and 
ordinary  laborers  twelve  to  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings. 

In  1733,  a  large  colony45  of  Irish  were 
settled  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  spread  along  the  coast  north¬ 
ward  towards  Cape  Fear. 

Burrington,  in  1732,  said:  “A  multitude 
of  people  have  come  into  this  county  to 
settle  last  winter.  Some  have  very  great 
American  fortunes.  I  now  think  there  are 
men  here  to  make  up  a  creditable  coun¬ 
cil.”  In  Burrington’s  instructions,  he  is 
recommended  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  negro  slaves. 

George  Burrington,  who  had  been  Gov¬ 
ernor  under  the  Proprietors,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  George  II,  first  Royal  Governor 
29th  of  April,  1730,  and  sent  over  on 
February  25th,  1731.  He  was  a  man  very 
violent  in  his  temper,  true  and  loyal  to 
his  cause.  He  was  by  no  means  popular, 
in  fact  historians  have  given  him  a  very 
bad  character,  but  when  we  read  what 
has  been  said  of  the  men  of  those  times 
in  the  colony,  we  must  either  take  them 
all  as  a  sad  lot,  if  we  accept  the  severe 
charges  made  about  them  in  our  records, 
or  treat  their  writings  as  villifications  of 
men  who  were  fighting  in  opposing  fac¬ 
tions.  Can  we  believe  all  that  has  been 
said  about  Governor  Eden  and  Everard, 
Moseley  and  Porter,  Harnett,  Maurice, 
James,  and  Roger  Moore?  They  all  had 


their  share  of  abuse  in  letters  of  op¬ 
ponents.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  Colonial 
office  in  1731,  Burrington  said:  “About 
twenty46  men  are  settled  on  the  Cape 
Fear  from  South  Carolina,  among  them 
are  three  brothers  of  a  noted  family 
whose  name  is  Moore.  These  people  were 
always  troublesome  where  they  came 
from  and  will  doubtless  be  so  here.”  We 
observe  that  immediately  upon  entering 
into  office  Burrington  again  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Cape  Fear  settlement, 
and  determined  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
northern  colony  and  devoted  his  personal 
attention  to  this  project.  He  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  prevailed40  upon  the  settlers47 
from  the  south  to  see  the  advantage  of 
his  claim.  He  directed  Edward  Moseley 
to  make  a  survey48  and  map  of  the  coast, 
the  Cape  Fear  and  Waccamaw  River,  and 
agreed  not48  to  disturb  grants  already 
made  by  the  Southern  province.  He 
demonstrated  that  it  was  to  their  private 
interest  to  be  near  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Moseley  made  a  chart  and  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  gave 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  main  bar  as 
eighteen  feet,  and  James  Wimble’s  map 
in  1738,  makes  it  twenty-one  feet.  What 
was  called  New  Inlet  later,  was  opened 
by  a  storm  in  1761.  Early  maps  show 
that  a  small  inlet  had  previously  opened 
there  and  closed  again.  In  several  of 
Burrington’s  letters,  we  observe  that 
there  was  little  money  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  people  barter  and  trade; 
he  stated  that  fresh  pork  was  one  and 
one-half  pence  to  one  shilling  per  pound. 
Less  than  twenty  shillings  of  goods 
bought  in  England  sold  for  fourteen 
pounds  fourteen  shillings.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  sold  for  six  pence  worth  of  English 
goods.  Burrington49  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  Sir  Robert  Johnston 
in  the  matter  of  the  boundary  line  and 
secured  the  boundary  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  south  of  Cape  Fear,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  to  them  Moseley’s  map.  Ad¬ 
herents  of  the  once  powerful  Puritan 
party  in  England  in  1625,  had  come  to 
America  to  avoid  persecutions  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  and  planted  seeds  of 
discord  that  have  yielded  a  vast  harvest 
in  America.  The  attempt  of  Charles  I, 
through  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and  Mason, 
to  counteract  their  influence  and  power 
in  New  England  fanned  the  flames  of 
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rivalry  between  Separatists  and  Church¬ 
men.  The  prejudices  of  a  persecuted 
people  become  in  their  offspring,  race 
distinctions  that  in  later  generations 
have  become  more  pronounced. 

This  province  was  peculiarly  indepen¬ 
dent  and  difficult  to  restrain;  here  the 
people  revolted  against  ancient  laws  and 
customs  if  they  conflicted  with  their 
ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience  or  freedom 
of  action.  Here  occurred  the  first  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1719,  against  the  government  of 
the  Proprietors,  and  here  in  1765,  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  was  the  first  armed  resistance 
to  the  Stamp  Act.  Neither  Churchmen, 
Separatists  nor  Quakers  could  prevail  or 
enforce  their  views  upon  a  people  who 
chose  to  reason  for  themselves.  Here 
force  met  resistance,  persecutions  en¬ 
gendered  hatred,  which  gave  them  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  of  their  constitutional  rights 
in  the  revolution  against  England. 

The  most  thickly  settled  part  of 
Clarendon  County  was  along  Old  Town 
Creek,  and  we  find  settled  there  William 
and  Joseph  Watters,  John  Dalrymple, 
John  and  Nathaniel  Rice,  John  Lewis, 
William  Lewis,  Thomas  Hill,  Thomas 
Asope,  Patrick  Doran,  Jerry  Bigford,  John 
Jean,  in  1744  Collector  of  His  Majesty’s 
Customs.  Between  1722  and  1730,  there 
came  quite  a  number  of  persons  from  the 
Albemarle  section,  Robert  Halton,  Pro¬ 
vost  Marshal  of  Bath  County;50  Col. 
James  Innes,  Martin  Holt  and  wife,  Mary 
Holt,51  of  Beaufort  County;  Cornelius 
Harnett,  Sr.,  who  had  been  bred  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Dublin,  Ireland,52  and  had  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  daughter  of  Martin  Holt;  his 
second  wife  was  an  Adams,  of  Bladen 
County;  William  Smith,  Chief  Justice; 
John  Baptista  Ashe,  John  and  Nathaniel 
Rice,  John  Porter,  John  Maultsby,  Ed¬ 
ward  Moseley,  Surveyor  General,  and 
others,  and  received  grants  for  large 
tracts  of  land  from  Governors  Everard 
and  Burrington.  We  have  a  tradition 
that  bad  blood  was  aroused  between  these 
new  comers  and  the  southern  settlers  in 
their  eagerness  to  settle  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  locations.  Burrington  entered 
Stag  Park  and  Hawfields;  C.  Harnett,  Sr., 
settled  near  Hilton  and  established  a 
ferry  there  but  later  kept  the  ferry  at 
Brunswick.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Wil¬ 
mington  settled  also  Robert  Halton  and 
John  Maultsby  on  the  Northeast  River. 


William  Smith,  Chief  Justice,  back  of  the 
present  site  of  Wilmington.  Martin  Holt 
went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  kept  the 
ferry  and  a  tavern;  Maurice  Moore  and 
Roger  at  Orton;  Nathaniel  Moore  at 
York,  just  below  Brunswick;  Allen  at 
Lilliput,  and  Ashe  on  Town  Creek. 

In  Burrington’s  instructions,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  public  schools  were  provided 
for,  but  they  direct  that  no  school¬ 
master54  be  permitted  without  license 
from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  teachers 
in  the  province  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Governor.  William  Wright  was  teacher 
in  Brunswick.  Education  in  the  South56 
was  of  a  higher  type60  than  in  the  more 
northern  settlements.  The  planters’  sons 
were  trained  in  the  English  schools  and 
universities;  were  admitted  to  the  English 
bar  and  were  gentlemen  in  retirement, 
and  imparted  their  manners  and  bearing 
to  those  about  them.  We  find  as  early 
as  1712,  a  school  teacher  named  Mash- 
burn  was  in  Albemarle.  In  1750  George 
Vaughan,57  an  Irishman,  writes  from  Lis¬ 
burn,  in  Ireland,  and  offers  to  establish 
in  the  province  at  his  own  expense  a 
seminary  of  learning.  In  1756,  the  As¬ 
sembly  appropriated  six  thousand  pounds 
for  public  schools  but  this  fund  was  used 
in  the  French  War58  though  refunded 
in  1760.  In  1764,  the  public  school  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  were 
Starkey,  McGuire,  Johnston  and  Harnett. 

Burrington59  remained  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
Governor  Gabriel  Johnston,60  at  Cape 
Fear,  October  27,  1734.69  Governor  John¬ 
ston  was  sworn  in  November  2,  1734,  at 
the  court-house  in  Brunswick.  He  was 
a  Scotchman,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews  and  formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  there  of  Oriental  languages,  later 
a  physician,  and  had  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Governor  through  Spencer 
Compton,  Earl,  of  Wilmington,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
whom  he  lived  while  in  London  on  in¬ 
timate  terms.  He  was  received  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  people  and  great  induce¬ 
ments  were  offered  to  have  him  make  his 
residence  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony,  which  he  at  first  acceded  to.  He 
married  and  settled  at  Salmon  Creek, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  Cape  Fear, 
where  most  of  the  Council  resided,  and 
attempted  to  make  Wilmington  the  seat 
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of  government. 

September  22,  1736,  Governor02  John¬ 
ston,  in  a  speech  before  the  legislature, 
both  houses,  called  attention  to  the  lack 
of  Divine  worship  in  many  parts  of  the 
province;  he  deemed  it  essential  that  all 
rational  creatures  should  pay  due  hom¬ 
age  to  the  Supreme  Author  of  their 
being63  and  that  it  is  always  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  peace  and  happiness  to  polish  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  with  some 
degree  of  learning,  and  to  early  instill 
in  them  the  principles  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
ligion;  that  the  legislature  had  not  taken 
care  to  erect  schools  that  deserve  the 
name  in  this  country  was  a  misfortune. 
He  proposed  the  use  of  the  powder 
money01  for  the  purpose  but  this  was  op¬ 
posed.  In  Johnston’s  administration,  this 
settlement  rapidly  developed,  enterprising 
settlers  came  from  many  parts  with  re¬ 
tainers  and  slaves;  they  acquired  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  land  and  such  as  were  best 
adapted  to  agriculture;  and  with  fertile 
soils,  abundant  slave  labor,  they  were 
easy  and  comfortable,  with  leisure  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  mental  faculties.  They  were 
eager  students  of  history,  literature,  and 
the  science  of  government,  many  were 
educated  in  England  and  broadened  by 
foreign  travel.  They  acquired  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners,  which  induced  them  to 
gather  libraries  and  other  comforts  of 
home  life;  ease  and  abundance  invited 
hospitality  and  social  pleasures.  Their 
daughters,  gentle  in  their  manners,  shone 
with  natural  graces  which  developed  do¬ 
cility  with  independence.  The  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  face,  the  hurried  gait,  the 
quick  voice  and  business  air  were  wanting 
in  their  manners.  It  was  not  their  part 
to  fight  in  the  holy  cause  of  temperance 
of  mankind,  reformation  of  religion,  la¬ 
bor  or  suffrage  rights  of  women,  but  on 
the  contrary  their  lot  was  that  of  de¬ 
voted,  honoring  wives  and  mothers,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  devoting  their 
highest  thoughts  to  the  moral  upbuilding 
of  their  offspring.  Men  yielded  to  them 
with  pride  and  delight  their  prerogatives 
and  privileges,  but  their  rights  were  never 
considered  or  dreamed  of;  and  though 
human  nature  through  all  ages  has  been 
stamped  with  vices,  sin  and  passion, 
these  people  maintained  a  high  ideal  of 
woman  which  permeated  through  all 


classes,  and  with  jealous  care  they 
guarded  their  wives  and  daughters  until 
the  restraint  under  which  they  were  held 
from  public  intercourse  became  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  their  virtue  and  engendered  a 
respect  and  honor  from  men  which  be¬ 
came  a  benison  to  the  race.  The  wives 
of  the  wealthy  planters,  as  well  as  the 
poorer  classes  had  ample  cares  to  occupy 
both  their  time  and  their  thoughts;  not 
only  the  household  duties  but  the  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  slaves  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  the  preparing  of  their  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  distribution  of  food  fell  upon 
them. 

As  early  as  1734,  there  were  fine  brick 
houses  at  Orton,  Kendall,  Blue  Banks 
and  Brunswick.  The  dwellings  of  the 
planters  were  not  large  but  commodious, 
and  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  hav¬ 
ing  room  to  spare  for  the  passing  strang¬ 
er  and  in  them  they  entertained  on  oc¬ 
casions  many  friends  and  visitors.  Many 
houses  had  the  overhanging  Dutch  roof 
and  were  shingled  both  on  roof  and  sides; 
ample  open  fire  places  extended  across 
the  end  of  the  rooms,  large  enough  to  sit 
within,  fire  dogs  holding  the  logs  of 
wood.  The  fire  filled  the  room  with 
warmth,  and  a  glow  of  light  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  comfortable  than  our  modern 
method  of  lighting  a  house.  Massive  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture,  waxed  and  polished, 
but  innocent  of  varnish,  pewter  and 
brass,  chests  of  drawers,  tables  and  chairs 
were  imported  from  England.  Their  kit¬ 
chen  chimneys  were  hung  with  spits  and 
chains  for  hangers,  trammels  and  pot 
hooks,  spiders  and  ovens  where  bread 
was  baked  for  each  meal;  a  modern  cook 
might  marvel  how  the  savory  meats  and 
sweet  breads  were  made.  The  dusky 
blacks  toiling  in  the  fields  were  dressed 
in  bright  dyed  cotton  clothes,  women  with 
red  bandanas  served  about  the  houses, 
and  at  night  they  assembled  about  their 
cabin  fires  chanting  wierd  and  plantive 
songs  that  called  to  mind  the  pathetic 
lays  of  the  daughters  of  Israel.  Slaves 
were  made  mechanics,  and  there  was 
little  room  for  free  labor. 

Among  early  merchants  we  note  Rich¬ 
ard  Quince  &  Sons,  of  Ramsgate,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  owned  several  large  ships; 
John  Ancrum,  from  Hill  House,  near 
Frome  in  Somerset,  England,  secretary 
of  the  council,  who  purchased  Old  Town 
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Plantation  of  Maurice  Moore  and  re¬ 
sided  there;  Richard  Morecraft  and 
Thomas  Merrick,  from  the  Isle  of  St. 
Michael;  William  Dry,  of  Goose  Creek, 
South  Carolina;  Rush  Watts,  of  Lisbon, 
Portugal;  Thomas  Clark,  a  Captain  of  a 
Regiment  of  Foot  in  1749. 

Here  in  Brunswick,  lived  Matthew 
Higginbotham,  the  surveyor;  Dr.  Fergus, 
surgeon  from  a  British  Man  of  War, 
whose  lot  adjoined  the  town;  Andrew 
Stewart,  printer,  who  moved  to  Wilming¬ 
ton;  Dr.  Samuel  Green,  educated  at 
Edinburg  University,  and  Jonathan  Og¬ 
den,  the  Cordwainer.  We  note  in  deeds, 
the  chair-maker,  the  block-maker,  the 
baker,  the  tailor,  carpenters  and  brick- 
makers,  ship  carpenters,  tavern  keepers, 
vintners,  weavers,  and  periwig  makers. 
There  were  settled  on  the  river  many 
whose  names  are  hardly  remembered; 
they  came  from  many  parts  and  were 
active  in  developing  the  settlement.  Isaac 
Kilpatrick,  of  Londonerry;  Thomas  Car- 
son  and  Michael  Sampson,  of  Lisbon, 
and  Waddell,  of  County  Down,  Ireland; 
Robert  Walker,  of  New  York;  Joshua 
Gabourell,  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey;  James 
Murray,  of  London,  Jehu,  John  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  and  William  Hill,  from 
Massachusetts;  Dunbidin,  Monk,  Hogg 
and  DuBois,  of  New  York;  John  Watson, 
whose  father  had  early  established  a 
botanic  garden  in  Charleston;  Mills,  Le- 
Geere,  James  Smallwood  and  Laspeyre, 
of  South  Carolina;  DeRosset,  from  Lyme, 
England;  William  Bartram,  the  botanist; 
Dr.  Roger  Rolfe  and  wife,  Ann,  who 
owned  the  Rock  Spring  lot  and  St.  James 
Square  in  Newton;  Lord  George  Anson, 
for  whom  Anson  County  was  named,  the 
friend  of  Governor  Johnston,  who  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  world  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  a  long  while  here  in  the  man  of 
war  Scarborough.  Here  came  James 
Hasell  with  his  wife  and  son,  a  York¬ 
shire  gentleman,  who  first  settled  in 
Philadelphia  and  came  here  in  1735, 
bringing  into  the  colony  thirty-five  per¬ 
sons  and  for  these  he  received  grants 
for  1,750  acres.  He  purchased  a  tract  on 
Town  Creek  and  one  of  his  grants  was 
a  tract  on  the  coast  at  Cabbage  Inlet 
about  opposite  the  town  of  Brunswick. 
He  was  for  forty  years  in  public  office 
in  the  colony,  justice  of  the  inferior 
court,  chief  justice,  member  of  the  coun¬ 


cil,  president  of  the  council,  and  several 
times  acted  as  governor.  “All  these  were 
there,  and  many  others  more,  whose 
names  and  nations  were  too  long  to 
tell.” 

Before  the  arrival  of  Johnston  the 
raftsmen  on  the  Cape  Fear  refused  to 
carry  their  tar,  timber  and  naval  stores 
down  to  the  town  of  Brunswick,  because 
of  the  open  and  exposed  waters  in  front 
of  that  town,  and  as  early  as  1729, 
stopped  at  a  place  called  the  Dram  Tree, 
where  the  merchants  came  up  to  trade; 
and  many  plantations  up  the  river  had 
their  own  wharves  where  vessels  were 
loaded.  Finally  a  settlement  was  made 
and  a  tavern  erected  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation  and  a  town  laid  out  by  James 
Wimble,  John  Watson,  Joshua  Grainger, 
Michael  Dyer  and  others.  This  place  was 
known  by  several  names;  New  Town, 
Newton,  Carthage,  New  Liverpool  and 
finally  through  the  influence  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnston  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Wilmington,  in  honor  of  his 
patron.  We  find  the  names  of  many 
forgotten  streets  on  record  of  this  old 
town,  Nancy  Street,  King  Street,  Middle 
Market  Street,  Middle  Street,  Hannah 
Street,  Coney  Street.  Finally  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Custom  House,  Court-house 
and  Jail  the  town  of  Brunswick  saw  its 
downfall  impending,  and  a  hard  fight 
was  made  at  each  move.  The  Governor 
called  a  council  meeting  there,  and  on 
May  18,  1735,  organized  the  first  Court 
of  Exchequer66  in  the  province,  which  he 
directed  to  be  held  at  Newton,  October 
2,  1736,  an  act  was  passed  making  the 
town  of  Newton  a  township66  to  be  called 
Wilmington,  and  the  Assembly  met  there 
in  1741.  Wilmington  can  not  be  called 
an  offspring  of  Brunswick,  but  a  rival 
settlement  which  finally  absorbed  the  old 
town.  The  fight  continued  until  February 
25,  1740,  when  in  the  council,  Allen,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Rice,  Edward  Moseley  and  Roger 
Moore  opposed67  the  Wilmington  bill 
claiming  that  by  the  Act  of  1729  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  made  a  township  and  em¬ 
powered  to  build  a  court-house,  jail  and 
church;  good  houses  had  been  built  there 
by  several  people  before  Newton  was  es¬ 
tablished;  that  the  custom  house  was  too 
far  up  the  river;  while  Robert  Halton, 
Matthew  Rowan  and  James  Murray  and 
William  Smith  contended  that  Brunswick 
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was  unhealthy,  surrounded  by  ponds,  and 
the  people  would  not  live  there.  The  tie 
was  broken  by  Chief  Justice  Smith08 
casting  the  second  vote  as  chairman. 
December  17th,  of  that  year,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  wrote  that  he  hoped  to  get  all  public 
business  done  there.  However,  it  is  to 
Brunswick  that  our  earlier  traditions 
cling  though  it  was  never  destined  to  be 
a  large  town  and  only  contained  about 
forty  families  and  in  1754,  twenty  fami¬ 
lies,  while  Wilmington  then  had  seventy 
families. 

The  town  of  Brunswick  was  laid  out  on 
a  tract  of  320  acres  granted  to  Maurice 
Moore  and  incorporated  in  1729,  and  was 
divided  into  blocks  with  lots  86  feet  front 
of  a  half  acre  each,  about  sixty  lots 
fronting  the  river.  The  first  street  near 
the  river  with  wharves  in  front  was  called 
Bay  Street,  the  next  in  the  rear  Second 
Street,  transverse  streets  were  referred 
to  as  the  streets  where  some  person  lived. 
In  the  town,  the  courts  were  held,  mer¬ 
chants  had  their  store  houses  and  places 
of  business,  but  they  resided  on  planta¬ 
tions.  The  first  minister69  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  who  resided  in  Brunswick 
was  Rev.  John  LaPierre;69  he  came  from 
Charleston  in  1729,  and  remained  nearly 
four  years.  His  plaintive  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  October  9,  1733  tells 
us  of  the  sad  plight  of  a  missionary 
minister.  He  had  no  church,  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  salary,  neither  glebe  nor 
house  but  was  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  few.  He  speaks  of  a  Mr. 
Chubb’s70  writings  which  leads  his  flock 
astray.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Marsden,71  both  miinster  and  mer¬ 
chant,  who  supported  himself  by  trade, 
made  voyages  to  Lisbon  and  England, 
owned  a  vessel  and  preached  without  pay. 
He  was  there  till  July  7,  1735,  having 
been  there  in  the  colony72  near  seven 
years.  Rev.  James  Moir  came  next  in 
1742,  and  March  26,  1745,  tells  us  he 
lodges  in  a  garret  a  little  house  which 
serves  as  a  chapel  Sundays  and  a  school 
house  during  the  week.  He  eats  at  the 
tavern  among  a  rough  set  and  his  slave 
cooks  his  own  food  out  of  doors  in  all 
weather.  Mr.  Moir  left  Brunswick78  in 
1746.  Rev.  Mr.  Bevis  arrived  in  1746,  and 
was  there  two  years;  preached  at  the 
court-house;  had  much  to  suffer,  neither 
a  home  provided  nor  parish  laws  ob¬ 


served.  Then  came  Rev.  Mr.  Cramp  and 
Rev.  John  McDowell.  The  latter,  in  his 
will,  directs73  that  he  be  buried74  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church  near  the  grave  of 
his  wife,  Sarah,  and  leaves  his  infant  son 
to  the  care  of  the  Governor  and  his 
Uncle,  John  Grange,  and  requests  that 
he  be  brought  up  under  Mr.  Richard 
Quince  and  his  sons  as  a  merchant. 

The  church  at  Brunswick  was  erected 
in  1751,  and  its  walls  still  remain  in  very 
good  condition.  Cedar  trees  have  sprung 
up  within  with  spreading  boughs  which 
call  to  mind  the  arches  of  some  gothic 
temple  over  which  is  spread  a  leafy  can¬ 
opy.  Standing  within  the  walls,  one  can 
well  exclaim  with  the  prophet:  “Yea,  the 
sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God,” 
for  here  it  is  verily  true. 

The  church  appears  to  have  been  built 
due  north  and  south  by  an  accurate  as¬ 
tronomical  observation.  The  building  is 
seventy-six  feet  long  by  fifty-four  feet 
and  three  inches  wide,  windows  fifteen 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  wide,  walls  two 
feet  and  nine  inches  thick,  and  the 
height  thereof  is  twenty-four  feet  and 
four  inches.  There  are  eleven  windows 
and  three  doors,  and  the  floor  was  a 
tesselated  pavement  made  of  square 
Dutch  tiles.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
is  a  graveyard  around  the  church,  most 
of  the  dead  are  buried  at  the  plantations, 
for  the  Act  of  1741  required  the  owners 
of  every  plantation  to  set  apart  a  piece 
of  land  for  burial  of  dead  Christians, 
free  and  bond. 

In  1760,  an  Act  called  the  Lottery  Act 
was  passed  to  raise  funds  to  furnish  the 
churches  at  Brunswick  and  Wilmington, 
and  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  pirates  into  slavery,  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  effects  captured  in  1748,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  minister  and  his  family  now  re¬ 
sided  in  the  town.  On  Sundays,  court 
days,  or  holidays,  the  planters  and  their 
wives  and  families  came  to  town  either 
for  religious  service  or  social  pleasures, 
business  or  friendly  intercourse  with 
neighbors.  Sunday  laws  were  read  in  the 
churches  twice  a  year  by  the  minister, 
clerk  or  reader,  under  a  penalty  for 
neglect  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  parish.  Among  the  tombs  near  old 
St.  Philip’s  we  still  find  some  worthy  of 
notice  for  they  will  eventually  crumble 
into  dust  like  their  inmates.  The  Hon. 
William  Dry,  Jr.,  who  moved  here  from 
Goose  Creek,  South  Carolina,  in  1736, 
was  collector  of  the  port  and  a  member 
of  the  council,  died  June  3,  1795.  Rebecca 
McGuire,  daughter  of  William  Dry,  Jr., 
and  wife  of  Thomas  McGuire,  Attorney- 
General.  Jane  Quince,  wife  of  John 
Quince,  died  in  1765.  John  Lord,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  died 
August  28,  1831,  aged  66  years.  William 
Hill  died  August  23,  1783,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  died  November  3,  1788.  John 
Guerard,75  “for  many  years  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Cape  Fear,  snatched  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  fate  from  life  April  25,  1789.” 
Elizabeth  Guerard  died  June  30,  1775, 
aged  18  years.  Elizabeth  Eagen  died 
June,  1785,  aged  60  years.  Benjamin 
Smith,  “of  Belvidere,  once  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  died  January  10,  1826.” 
Mary  Jane  Dry,  wife  of  William  Dry,  Jr., 
born  January  21,  1729,  died  April  3,  1795. 
Mary  Quince,  wife  of  Richard  Quince, 
died  1762.  Elizabeth  Lord  died  February 
26,  1847.  Mary  Bacot  died  August  29, 
1838,  aged  75  years.  Peter  Maxwell,  of 
Glasgow,  died  at  Wilmington  September 
23,  1812,  aged  59  years,  and  wife,  Rebecca 
Maxwell,  died  February  12,  1810. 

In  1736  and  1746,  vessels  with  Scotch 
Highlanders  came  but  were  advised  to 
move  to  the  up  country  where  land  was 
cheaper  and  better.  It  is  said  that  their 
queer  costumes,  braw  manners  and  shrill 
pipes  unsettled  the  nerves  of  our  Wil¬ 
mington  people. 

In  1740,  war  was  formally  declared 
between  England  and  Spain.  Governor 
Johnston  was  active  in  raising  troops 
to  invade  the  Spanish  colonies.  Even  as 
early  as  June,  1739,  letters  of  mark  and 
reprisal  were  issued  to  privateers.  No¬ 
vember  5,  1740,  transports  left  Brunswick 
with  four  companies  of  troops  for  Florida, 
and  early  the  following  year  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Jamaica,  joined  Admiral  Vernon 
and  sailed  for  Carthagena,  but  we  have 
scant  reports  of  their  fate.  We  know 
that  Col.  James  Innes,  Robert  Halton 
and  Lieut.  Benjamin  Heron  were  on  the 
expedition  and  that  the  latter  returned 
home  by  way  of  England.  We  also  find 
numerous  deeds  of  assignment  of  prize 


money  during  the  following  years,  among 
them  Isaac  Lewis,  Owen  Jones,  James 
Small,  Robert  Page,  George  Chapman, 
Gideon  Stubbs,  James  Hardy,  John 
Brown,  William  Purdie  and  other  marin¬ 
ers. 

In  1743,  South  Carolina  asked  the 
assistance  of  troops  to  meet  the  Spanish 
invasion  from  Cuba,  and  a  thousand  men 
were  promised  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
this  province,  and  Colonel  Maurice  Moore 
was  chosen  to  command. 

October,  1745,  a  squadron76  from  Ha¬ 
vana  entered  the  Cape  Fear  and  burned 
the  town  of  Brunswick. 

In  July,  1747,  the  Council  directed77  a 
fort  to  be  built,  and  the  Island78  north 
of  Oak  Island  was  selected,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  South  Carolina  offered70  them 
ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  nine  and  twelve 
pounders  and  ammunition. 

In  1745,  an  Act  was  passed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  also  an  Act  which  recites80 
that  in  view  of  the  well  known  depth  of 
water  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  defence¬ 
less  condition,  a  fort  was  ordered  to  be 
built  to  be  called  Fort  Johnston  to  con¬ 
tain  at  least  twenty-four  cannon,  and 
Governor  Johnston,  Nathaniel  Rice,  Ro¬ 
bert  Halton,  Eliezer  Allen,  Matthew  Ro¬ 
wan,  Major  John  Swann  and  George 
Moore  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
erect  the  same. 

September  17,  1747,  John  Ellis81  in  an 
affidavit  at  Brunswick  stated  that  he 
sailed  in  June  on  the  brigantine  John 
Williams,  Thomas  Corbett  Master,  and 
that  they  were  captured  by  the  Spanish 
privateer,  St.  Gabriel  the  Conqueror,  and 
sent  to  Hispaniola  but  retaken  and  sent 
to  St.  Simmons;  that  the  brigantine  be¬ 
longed  to  Rev.  Richard  Marsden. 

November  8,  174882  two  pirate  ships 
came  up  the  Cape  Fear,  trained  their 
guns  upon  the  town  of  Brunswick  and 
threatened  to  sack  the  town  unless  a 
ransom  was  paid.  The  inhabitants,  with¬ 
out  means  of  defense,  were  demoralized 
and  fled  to  the  woods,  but  the  town  was 
saved  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine 
in  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  people  tak¬ 
ing  courage  boarded83  the  other  vessel 
and  captured  it.  The  prisoners  were  sold 
into  slavery  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  their  personal  property  there 
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was  realized  a  fund  which  by  an  Act  was 
afterwards  applied  to  finish  the  churches 
of  St.  Philip  and  of  St.  James.  An  “Ecce 
Homo”84  still  hangs  in  the  vestry  room 
of  St.  James  Church,  at  Wilmington, 
taken  from  this  pirate  ship,  supposed  to 
have  been  from  the  plunder  of  some 
Spanish  church. 

From  stray  leaves  of  records  of  the 
old  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  town 
of  Brunswick,  1738,  we  observe  that  the 
court  was  presided  over  by  Nathaniel 
Rice,  Matthew  Rowan,  Eliezer  Allen,  Ro¬ 
bert  Halton,  James  Innes  and  Cornelius 
Harnett  and  others.  Deeds  were  proved 
before  the  court  and  among  them  a 
power  of  attorney  from  George  Burring- 
ton  to  his  wife,  Mary.  Nicholas  Fox  pro¬ 
duced  a  license  to  practice  as  attorney 
in  the  province  from  the  Governor.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  of  citizens  obstructing 
public  docks  and  landings  with  lumber 
in  front  of  the  town;  beef  brought  to 
market  without  exhibiting  ear  marks  and 
brands  complained  of;  keeping  hogs  and 
swine  in  town  was  forbidden.  Several 
persons  warned  against  selling  liquor  in 
the  town  and  county  at  exorbitant  price 
to  the  great  damage  of  artificers  and 
laboring  men.  Tax  levied  to  build  court¬ 
house  and  jail.  C.  Harnett  made  sheriff. 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  ordered  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  court  for  building  his  cellar  in 
the  street,  and  erecting  an  oven  in  the 
street,  fails  to  appear  and  sends  certifi¬ 
cate  from  Dr.  Roger  Rolfe,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  that  he  is  ill. 

Governor  Johnston  died  July  17,  1752. 
Nathaniel  Rice,  the  president  of  the 
council,  succeeded  but  died  January  25, 
1753,  and  Matthew  Rowan  succeeded  till 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Arthur 
Dobbs,  who  was  sworn  in  at  New  Bern, 
October  15,  1754.  He  was  an  Irishman 
and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  a  man  of  education.  He 
fitted  out  a  galley85  sent  to  discover 
the  northwest  passage.  He  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Geographical  Society 
and  of  Rev.  William  Wetstein,86  chaplain 
of  his  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
wrote  several  letters  upon  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  stream. 

“O,  what  an  endless  work  I  have  in 
hand,”  as  well  count  the  sea’s  abundant 
progeny  as  continue  longer  on  this  theme. 
More  could  be  told  of  John  Dalrymple, 


commander  of  Fort  Johnston,  Governor 
Dobbs  and  Governor  Tryon,  the  Stamp 
Act  Governor  Martin,  formerly  Lieutenant 
Colonel  86th87  Regiment  of  Foot;  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  George  II,  as  King  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  of  Cornwallis  and  Clinton,  Harnett 
and  Ancrum,  of  Howe,  Ashe,  Waddell  and 
Moore,  of  the  remains  of  the  old  houses, 
ruins  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  the  tombs 
and  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions  that 
not  only  bespeak  the  memory  of  the  dead 
but  their  intelligence  and  refinement,  and 
may  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  young 
Rebecca  McGuire  “quisquis  hoc  marmor 
sustulerit  ultimus  suorum  moriatur”  ad¬ 
jure  us  to  guard  these  ancient  ruins  and 
the  traditions  and  memories  of  all  who 
lived  there  as  monuments  of  our  race. 
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1756  —  BENJAMIN  SMITH  —  1826 

(from  Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina  by  S.  A.  Ashe  Vol.  2) 

On  the  settlement  of  Brunswick,  Roger 
Moore  came  from  South  Carolina  and 
built  at  Orton  his  plantation  about  two 
miles  from  the  new  town,  where  as  early 
as  1734  he  kept  open  house.  An  English 
gentleman  who  visited  the  Cape  Fear  in 
that  year  along  with  thirteen  other  fel¬ 
low-travelers,  having  arrived  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  says:  “Mr.  Roger  Moore,  hearing 
we  had  come,  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
fresh  horses  for  us  to  come  up  to  his 
house,  he  being  the  chief  gentleman  in  all 
Cape  Fear.  He  has  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
Brunswick  and  of  another  beautiful  brick 
house,  belonging  to  Eleazar  Allen,  Esq., 
late  speaker  to  the  Commons  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  South  Carolina.”  Roger  Moore 
married  first  Catherine  Rhett,  whose  sis¬ 
ter  was  the  wife  of  Allen.  Moore  and 
Allen  were  of  the  Council,  and  remained 
so  under  Governor  Johnston.  Because  of 
his  great  wealth  and  very  large  number 
of  slaves,  Roger  Moore  was  familiarly 
known  as  “King  Roger.”  By  Miss  Rhett 
he  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married 
Thomas  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  who 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Smith 
and  Sabina  Smith,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thomas,  the  second  Landgrave  Smith 
of  Carolina. 

In  1690  a  grant  of  20,000  acres  had 
been  located  by  Landgrave  Smith  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  near  Brunswick,  and  the 
deeds  of  1725  called  for  and  recognized 
the  line.  There  had  thus  apparently  been 
an  abortive  attempt  at  settling  the  Cape 
Fear  at  that  early  period  by  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  married 
Sarah  Moore.  Sabina  Smith’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  Caroline,  married  Lucien  Mu¬ 
rat,  a  son  of  Marshal  Murat,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  sister  of  Napoleon;  while  from 
the  marriage  of  Sarah  Moore  and  Thomas 
Smith  are  sprung  the  Bees  and  Grimkes 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Rhetts,  who 
changed  their  name  from  Smith  to  that 
of  their  grandmother,  Caroline  Rhett, 
whose  family  in  South  Carolina  had  be¬ 
come  extinct;  and  Benjamin  Smith,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Benjamin  Smith  inherited  not  merely 
wealth,  but  fine  talents  and  high  social 
station. 


That  he  was  well  educated  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  While  still  young,  just  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Washington  in  the  dangerous 
but  masterly  retreat  from  Long  Island 
after  the  defeat  of  the  American  Army 
in  August,  1776.  He  behaved  with  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  in  the  brilliant  action 
in  which  Moultrie,  in  1779,  drove  the 
British  from  Port  Royal  Island  and 
checked  for  a  time  the  invasion  of  South 
Carolina.  A  Charleston  paper  says:  “He 
gave  on  many  occasions  such  various 
proof  of  activity  and  distinguished  bra¬ 
very  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  his 
impartial  country.” 

In  1783  he  first  appeared  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  repre¬ 
senting  Brunswick  County,  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1788,  that  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  that 
body  co-operated  with  Iredell  and  others 
to  secure  its  adoption.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  adopted  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  was  on  the  committee  that 
prepared  the  amendments  which  North 
Carolina  proposed  to  the  Constitution. 
He  was  supported  for  senator  in  1789,  but 
Hawkins,  a  western  man,  was  elected. 

When  the  act  incorporating  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  was  passed  in 
1789,  he  was  named  among  the  other 
eminent  men  who  composed  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1789,  he 
donated  to  the  University  land  warrants 
for  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  to  follow  who  had  at 
heart  the  causfe  of  education.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  trustee  of  the  University  until 
1824,  and  was  president  of  the  board 
during  his  administration  as  governor  of 
the  State.  In  1791  he  again  became  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  and  except  for 
the  three  years  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  he 
continued  in  the  State  Senate  until  his 
election  as  governor  in  the  fall  of  1810, 
and  he  was  again  in  the  Senate  in  1816. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  Senate  from  1795 
to  1799.  In  1800,  although  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  was  defeated  for  speaker 
of  that  body  by  Joseph  Riddick,  and  at 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated  for 
senator  by  William  Wingate.  About  that 
time  partizan  politics  ran  so  high,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Federalists  by  the  Jef- 
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fersonian  Democracy  was  so  hard  to  bear, 
that  many  personal  conflicts  ensued. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  a  duel  that  Smith 
fought  with  Thomas  Leonard,  a  political 
opponent,  arising  from  politics,  in  which 
the  General  was  seriously  wounded.  The 
ball  could  not  be  extracted,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  it  in  his  thigh  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Indeed,  General  Smith  was  quick  to  re¬ 
sent  an  affront,  and  before  that  had 
been  engaged  in  several  duels.  When 
there  was  danger  of  war  with  France  in 
1797,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the 
militia,  and  the  entire  militia  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  County,  officers  and  men,  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  an  address  he  made,  full 
of  energy  and  fire,  volunteered  to  follow 
his  lead  in  a  legionary  corps  for  service 
against  the  enemy. 

Up  to  1792  there  were  no  residences  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Johnston,  near  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear.  About  that  time 
Mr.  Joshua  Potts  of  Wilmington  and 
some  other  gentlemen  decided  to  lay  off 
a  town  there.  At  first  General  Smith, 
who  was  in  the  legislature,  was  not  fa¬ 
vorable  to  its  incorporation,  but  in  that 
year  he  gave  his  assent,  and  succeeded 
in  having  the  act  passed,  and  the  town 
was  called  Smithville  in  his  honor.  But  a 
century  later  the  name  was  changed  to 
Southport. 

General  Smith  married  Miss  Sarah  Dry, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  William 
Dry,  a  collector  of  the  port  in  colonial 
times,  and  a  gentleman  of  fine  education 
and  accomplishments.  She  was  a  direct 
descendant  from  Cromwell’s  admiral, 
Robert  Blake,  and,  like  General  Smith, 
had  a  large  estate. 

General  Smith  had  become  security 
for  Colonel  Reed,  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  who  was  a  defaulter 
to  the  Government;  and  to  discharge  his 
liability  General  Smith  contracted  to 
build  the  Topia  work  at  the  fort,  and  in 
1804  was  engaged  in  doing  that.  It  was 
a  large  undertaking,  the  Topia  being 
made  from  raw  shells,  sand  and  water, 
together  with  lime,  that  was  burned  by 
General  Smith  on  the  ground,  and  it  en¬ 
tailed  great  expense,  which  together  with 
some  other  misfortunes,  impaired  his  re¬ 
sources.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1805,  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  fought  a  duel  with  Captain 
Maurice  Moore,  the  meeting  taking  place 
in  South  Carolina,  where  stands  the 


boundary  house  of  the  two  States,  the 
line  running  through  the  center  of  the 
hall  of  entrance.  At  the  second  fire  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  received  the  antagonist’s  ball 
in  his  side  and  fell,  but  after  a  few 
week’s  confinement  he  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound. 

In  social  accomplishments,  in  high 
character  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  Cape  Fear,  General  Smith 
had  no  superior.  It  was  from  his  garden 
in  Smithville  that  Mrs.  Gibbs  obtained 
the  cutting  of  a  grape  vine  which,  trans¬ 
planted  to  New  York  in  1824,  was  named 
for  her  “the  Isabella  grape”. 

General  Smith  was  a  statesman  of  pro¬ 
nounced  views.  He  was  in  advance  of  his 
generation  on  his  election  as  governor  in 
1810,  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
penitentiary  system,  and  appealed  for  a 
reform  of  the  too  sanguinary  criminal 
code  of  the  State;  recommended  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  urged  “that  too  much 
attention  could  not  be  paid  to  the  all- 
important  subject  of  education.  A  certain 
degree  of  education  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
State.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  plan  may 
be  formed  upon  economical  principles 
which  will  extend  this  boon  to  the  poor  of 
every  neighborhood,  and  at  an  expense 
trifling  beyond  expectation  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  incalculable  benefits  from 
such  a  philanthropic  system;”  and  he 
continued  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
these  public  schools,  subject  to  proper 
superintendence,  from  public  considera¬ 
tions.  Thus  by  precept  and  example  he 
sought  to  interest  the  men  of  his  gener¬ 
ation  in  the  subject  of  general  and  popu¬ 
lar  education;  and  a  man  of  large  benev¬ 
olence,  he  promoted  enterprizes  that  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  He  was  a  zealous  Mason, 
and  for  three  years,  from  1808  to  1811, 
he  was  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  January,  1826, 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  some  of  his  creditors  resorted  to 
unusual  measures  to  procure  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  and  in  his  last  days  he 
was  greatly  harrassed;  but  on  the  close 
of  his  eventful  life  he  found  a  quiet  rest¬ 
ing  place  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Wilmington. 

In  1853  General  Joseph  Gardner  Swift 
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of  New  York,  who  had  in  his  younger 
days  enjoyed  intimate  association  with 
General  Smith,  caused  to  be  erected  over 
the  grave  of  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  old  Bruns¬ 
wick  Cemetery  a  marble  slab  with  this 
inscription:  “In  Memory  of  that  Excellent 
Lady,  Sarah  Rhett  Dry  Smith,  who  died 
the  21st  of  November,  1821,  aged  59 
years.  Also  of  her  Husband,  Benjamin 
Smith  of  Belvedere,  once  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  who  died  January  1826 
aged  70.” 

S.  A.  Ashe. 


MATTIE  JANE  TAYLOR  GILL 
TRIBUTE 

by  Clara  Gill  Stephens 

Mattie  Jane  Taylor  Gill,  daughter  of 
Edward  Ward  Taylor  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Mercer  Taylor,  was  born  in  Brunswick 
County,  North  Carolina  on  March  15, 
1877. 

Brought  up  in  the  era  of  the  South’s 
poverty,  she  knew  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  respected  people  for  their  real  worth. 
She  was  ever  loyal  to  the  traditions  of 
the  southern  gentlewoman  and  was  proud 
of  her  heritage  of  culture  and  good  breed¬ 
ing.  In  the  face  of  any  adversity  she 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
thinking.  With  all  her  cherishing  of  tra¬ 
dition  however,  she  did  not  live  in  the 
past.  Rather,  she  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  In  her  Church  and  community  she 


was  in  the  vanguard  of  any  movement  for 
social  betterment.  An  educated  woman 
herself,  she  labored  valiantly  to  provide 
better  schools  in  her  community. 

Following  her  graduation  from  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (now 
the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina)  she  taught  in  Vance 
County,  N.C.  There  she  met  John  Early 
Gill  and  they  were  married  on  September 
20,  1905.  Their  home  was  an  outstanding 
one.  Hospitality  and  friendliness  were  be¬ 
stowed  upon  all  comers. 

She  was  a  good  neighbor.  Warm,  ten¬ 
der,  true,  with  an  understanding  heart 
and  a  vision  of  a  larger  life  through 
service,  Mattie  Taylor  Gill  in  truth  lived 
in  a  “house  by  the  side  of  the  road”  and 
was  a  “friend  of  man.”  The  broken  in 
body  and  spirit  who  had  lost  their  bear¬ 
ings  came  to  her  home.  The  magic  of 
her  warm  hospitality  and  whole-hearted 
friendliness  sent  them  back  into  their 
world  relaxed  and  refreshed. 

As  she  became  older,  she  continued  to 
grow  in  mind  and  spirit.  Her  faith  in 
God  and  man  never  faltered.  Of  her  one 
may  well  quote  Browning’s  words: 

“One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but 
marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  though  right  were 
worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Still  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better,  sleep  to  wake.” 

She  died  on  Feb.  11,  1951  after  some  years 
of  declining  health. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DIARY  AND  LETTERS 

OF  SARAH  MERCER  TAYLOR 


Copy  of  Diary  from  a  Scrap  Book  of 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer  (Later  married 
to  Edward  W.  Taylor)  kept  during  a  part 
of  Civil  War. 


FEBRUARY  25TH,  1863 

I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  com¬ 
mence  and  keep  an  account  of  incidents 
which  do  and  will  transpire  during  my 
life.  There  are  many  things  happening 
almost  daily  which  I  wish  to  keep  fresh 
in  my  memory,  and  by  pursuing  this 
course  I  may  be  better  able  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  think  of  the 
past,  except  when  my  mind  happens  to 
dwell  on  some  of  my  numerous  acts  of 
folly:  And  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  think  of  them  too  some¬ 
times;  for  some  excite  mirth,  some  tears 
and  remorse  and  some  even  anger. 

Let’s  think  for  a  moment  of  the  good 
old  times  we  had  before  this  horrid  war 
commenced  and  robbed  us  of  our  many 
treasures,  —  not  to  speak  of  life’s  com¬ 
forts,  which  we  can  with  so  much  pa¬ 
tience  endure  the  less  of,  while  we  have  a 
hope  of  peace  and  independence.  We  did 
not  know  what  a  blessing  peace  was  un¬ 
til  the  toxin  of  war  sounded  all  over  our 
beloved  country;  and  our  brave  Southern 
boys  were  called  upon  to  drive  back  the 
invading  enemy  from  our  soil.  We  can  see 
now  what  pleasures  we  enjoyed  after  the 
day’s  work  was  done  and  put  aside  and 
all  —  father,  son,  brother  and  all  would 
gather  around  the  fireside  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  company.  How  different  it  is  now. 
Almost  every  family  in  our  Confederacy 
have  sent  to  defend  their  country’s  rights 
one  or  more  of  their  brightest  treasures; 
and  O,  so  many  will  never  more  return. 
My  oldest  brother,  Oliver,  quickly  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  country’s  call.  He  got  his 
commission  for  2nd  Lieutenant  in  May  ’61, 
for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  company  reinlisted  for  the  war 
and  Buddy  was  chosen  1st  Lieut.  His 
company  was  joined  to  the  20th,  Regt. 
N.C.T. 


In  June  ’62  when  the  Yankies  were  ad¬ 
vancing  on  our  Capitol,  his  Regt.  was 
called  to,  and  reached  Richmond  in  time 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  bloody 
battles  around  the  city.  N.  Carolina  lost 
many,  many  of  her  bravest  sons  in  that 
bloody  strife,  but  we  gained  a  victory. 
Buddy  was  taken  sick  a  few  days  before 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
therefore,  much  against  his  will,  he  was 
not  engaged  in  the  battle  himself;  but 
was  able  to  join  them  when  they  went 
to  drive  McClellan  from  his  position  at 
Malvern  Hill  on  the  James  River;  and 
immediately  they  were  ordered  on  their 
northward  march.  Buddy  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  company  until  they  got  back 
to  Winchester  on  their  return  from  M-d. 
Capt.  Brooks  having  been  wounded  at 
Richmond.  He  was  slightly  wounded  on 
the  knee  at  South  Mountain. 

After  the  Battle  of  Sharpsburg,  they 
continued  to  fall  back  till  they  got  to 
Fredericksburg;  there  we  gained  another 
great  victory.  The  20th  Regt.  is  still  at 
Fredericksburg;  but  where  is  our  boy? 
Is  he  there  too?  Or  was  he  killed  in  the 
engagement?  Neither,  thanks  to  our 
Merciful  God,  he,  the  dear  boy,  is  with 
us  now.  Came  to-day.  Oh!  how  we  all 
rejoiced  to  see  him.  He  has  been  gone 
nearly  a  year.  Poor  dear  Pa,  I  think  that 
I  can  see  his  health  and  spirits  improve. 

This  is  one  incident  I  wish  to  always 
remember.  I  was  in  the  act  of  starting 
to  school  after  dinner,  when  “Buddy  is 
coming,  Buddy  is  coming,”  “Ma,  Oliver 
is  coming,”  etc.  was  sung  out  by  some 
half  dozen  or  more  lusty  little  voices,  and 
sure  enough,  on  looking  out  there  he  came 
as  fast  as  he  could  without  running,  his 
big  mouth  spread  to  its  widest  extent.  O, 
my  heart  is  too  full  to  write.  I  can  only 
think  about  it.  He  wrote  to  us  sometime 
ago  that  he  thought  he  would  soon  get  a 
furlough,  but  we  had  almost  given  him 
out.  How  I  wish  that  the  war  would  end. 
I  grieve  that  Buddy  has  to  go  back  in  a 
month  and  be  again  exposed  to  so  many 
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dangers  and  hardships.  I  know  that  God 
can  protect  him  there  as  well  as  here, 
but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  did  not 
have  to  return.  He  has  been  sick  and 
looks  very  badly,  but  I  reckon  home,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  will  soon  restore  that 
thin  pale  cheek  to  its  original  color  and 
plumpness.  He  has  changed  so  much  in 
one  short  year.  He  used  to  be  a  wild, 
rattleheaded  boy,  always  full  of  fun  and 
frolics,  though  warm  and  tender-hearted 
and  always  ready  to  sympathize  with 
anyone  in  distress.  He  is  now  a  man  in 
age  (for  he  is  just  21  years  old)  size  and 
deportment:  he  seems  more  reserved  and 
settled  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  him. 

FEBRUARY  28TH 

Perfect  happiness  on  earth  is  of  short 
duration.  Perfect  happiness  on  earth. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  perfect  happiness 
on  earth?  I  imagine  now,  only  when 
hearts  are  filled  with  God’s  Holy  Spirit, 
and  our  minds  are  not  on  the  troubles 
and  pleasures  of  this  world.  Buddy  was 
taken  sick  last  night.  I  hope  though  he 
will  not  be  seriously  ill.  He  says  that 
he  has  taken  cold  from  sleeping  in  houses 
and  feather-beds. 

MARCH  1ST 

Buddy  no  better,  but  worse.  Pa  calls 
in  a  physician  this  evening.  He  (Dr.  Tol- 
son)  says  he  is  very  sick  but  not  dan¬ 
gerously  so.  Pronounces  the  disease  ty¬ 
phoid  pneumonia  and  chronic-diarrea. 
Who  should  come  this  evening  but  our 
old  family  physician,  Dr.  Curtis.  Pa  did 
not  send  for  him  because  the  small  pox 
is  so  bad  in  Smithville  that  communica¬ 
tion  with  that  place  has  been  stopped. 
Buddy  has  seen  so  much  company  to-day, 
I  fear  he  is  no  better  by  it.  Mrs.  Full- 
wood  came  over  to  learn  all  she  could 
about  her  Thomas,  who  is  3rd  Lieut,  in 
the  same  company. 

MARCH  7TH 

Poor  Ma  has  to  give  her  position  by 
Buddie’s  couch  as  principal  nurse.  I  know 
it  is  a  severe  trial  to  her.  She  gave  birth 
to  her  fifth  daughter  yesterday.  The 
little  stranger  is  welcomed  by  all  of  us. 
I  am  principal  nurse  now.  Have  my  hands 
full,  three  patients,  Pa,  Ma  and  Buddy. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  nurse  when  you  see 
the  sick  recovering  their  health  and 
strength  again.  Buddy  appears  to  be 


slowly  recovering.  He  has  now  the  jaun¬ 
dice  with  his  other  diseases;  but  the  Dr. 
says  good  nursing  is  about  all  that  he 
requires  now,  and  that  I  think  he  will 
get.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  I 
am  a  tolerably  good  nurse:  Ma  says  I  am, 
and  Buddy  says  so  too,  and  I  reckon  if 
I  should  ask  Pa  he  would  say  so  too, 
and  why  should  I  not  think  so?  Mrs. 
Fullwood  is  now  rejoicing,  for  her  favorite 
son,  Tom,  is  at  home. 

Oh!  when  will  this  cruel,  cruel  war 
end,  and  our  brave  soldier  boys  come 
home  to  remain  in  peace? 

MARCH  25TH 

Some  days  have  elapsed  since  I  scrib¬ 
bled  my  last.  My  time  is  of  course  pretty 
nearly  consumed.  Ma  and  baby  are  get¬ 
ting  along  very  well  indeed.  Little  Flor¬ 
ence  (that  is  the  name  Buddy  has  given 
her)  is  already  quite  an  interesting  baby. 
She  appears  to  take  notice  of  things  al¬ 
ready.  She  seems  to  take  great  interest 
in  conversation  when  it  is  addressed  to 
her.  Buddy  is  recovering  very  fast.  He 
is  engaged  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
himself.  He  has  finished  one;  it  is  a  very 
neat  shoe.  Buddy  was  very  proud  when 
he  came  home  and  found  us  all  clad 
in  our  own  make  of  homespun;  and  to 
see  what  improvement  we  had  made  in 
spinning  and  weaving,  etc. 

Buddy  begins  to  look  and  seem  like 
the  frolicsome  boy  that  he  was  before  he 
left  home  for  the  army. 

Tom  Fullwood  has  started  back  to  the 
army.  Tom  has  improved  so  much  in  his 
personal  appearance  since  he  became  a 
soldier.  Buddy  says  that  he  is  a  very 
brave  soldier.  His  mother  is  very  proud 
of  him,  he  seems  to  be  her  favorite  son. 

This  is  my  twentieth  birthday.  Twenty 
years  of  my  life  have  passed  away  and 
in  all  that  time  I  have  done  nothing  — 
nothing  for  myself  or  others.  I  am  still 
walking  in  darkness.  I  am  convinced  of 
my  sins,  but  not  as  deeply  as  I  should  be. 

I  have  prayed  but  not  as  earnestly  as  I 
should.  I  pray  God  to  increase  my  faith 
and  love  and  help  me  to  be  more  useful. 

MARCH  29TH 

It  has  always  been  a  custom  of  Ma’s  to 
read  one  or  more  chapters  of  the  Bible 
with  us  every  Sunday.  She  is  able  to  join 
us  today.  We  were  all  together  once 
more  and  read  the  9th  and  10th  Chap- 
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ters  of  Leviticus  and  the  5th  Chapter  of 
Hebrews. 

MARCH  30TH 

Dr.  Tolson  has  given  Buddy  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  certify  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  join  his  company  in  a  month  longer; 
but  we  cannot  keep  him  till  the  furlough 
is  out,  for  he  says  he  feels  well  enough 
to  go  back  and  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  so.  So  he  will  only  remain  with  us 
two  weeks  longer. 

APRIL  5TH 

One  more  week  gone  and  only  one  more 
remains  for  Buddy  to  stay  with  us.  That 
day  of  parting  is  every  in  our  minds. 
The  pleasure  of  the  remaining  few  days 
will  be  almost  concealed  with  the  misery 
of  parting. 

We  read  all  together  again  today,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  last  time.  I  hope  not  tho\ 
We  all  went  to  church  this  afternoon 
except  Pa,  who  has  gone  to  Wilmington, 
and  Ma  and  the  young  lady,  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  preached  a  very 
good  sermon. 

8TH. 

All  getting  along  tolerably  well.  Buddy 
and  Babe  spent  the  day  with  Cousin 
Tom  Drew  and  family.  Ma  and  baby 
are  getting  along  finely.  I  think  I  can 
begin  to  pronounce  my  patients  out  of 
danger.  Pa  returned  from  Wilmington 
today.  There  is  not  much  stirring  news  in 
circulation;  all  seems  to  be  quiet  on  the 
Rappahannock  also;  but  still  Buddy  is 
very  anxious  to  join  his  Reg’t.  again. 

9TH. 

Buddy  and  I  spent  the  day  with  the 
Misses  Swain.  They  are  very  agreeable 
young  ladies.  Carrie  is  Buddy’s  choice. 
I  have  heard  that  they  were  engaged  to 
be  married,  but  he  did  not  say  it  was  so; 
he  said  tho’  they  corresponded  with  each 
other.  Donia  is  the  prettiest,  the  wittiest, 
the  smartest  and  the  most  loquacious; 
while  Carrie  is  mild,  unassuming  and  re¬ 
served,  but  still  agreeable.  I  too  like  her 
best. 

How  much  like  the  good  old  times 
to  have  Buddy  to  drive  and  talk  with  me. 
When  will  we  drive  together  again?  God 
only  knows. 

13TH. 

The  time  for  Buddy  to  depart  has  come 
and  passed.  He  has  gone  again  to  fight, 


bleed  and  die  if  it  is  God’s  will,  for  his 
country.  Oh!  God,  Thou  wilt  protect  and 
guide  him;  lead  him  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  him  from  all  evil,  and  spare 
his  life  for  some  good  purpose  is  my 
prayer.  He  left  us  yesterday  morning. 
Charlie  carried  him  to  Wilmington.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was,  but  I  told  him 
good-bye  without  a  tear,  but  I  could  re¬ 
strain  them  no  longer.  I  can  see  him 
now  standing  in  the  lane  with  his  hands 
on  the  back  of  his  head  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  attention,  for  Pa  is  giving  him  his 
parting  advice  and  instruction.  I  know 
it  is  a  great  trial  for  him  to  leave,  but 
duty  demands  and  he  must  obey.  Now 
he  has  parted  with  the  last  one,  gets  up 
and  drives  off.  Oh,  it  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear  to  think  of  it.  Tears  are 
such  a  solace,  but  I  must  restrain  them, 
for  there  are  Pa,  Ma  and  all  as  much 
grieved  as  myself,  so  I  must  endeavor  to 
dispel  their  grief  as  much  as  possible. 
Pa  is  in  such  bad  health. 

14TH. 

All  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Charlie 
returned  today;  he  went  to  the  depot 
with  Buddy,  left  him  in  fine  spirits,  hop¬ 
ing  to  come  home  again  safely  after  our 
independence  is  gained,  if  not  before. 

APRIL  30TH. 

All  of  us  were  made  to  rejoice  this 
evening  by  getting  a  letter  from  Buddy. 
The  first  we  have  got  since  he  left;  it 
was  written  on  the  14th.  He  had  not  got 
to  camp  then. 

Last  Sabbath  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  one  of  my  most  intimate  and  dear 
friends,  Emma  Galloway  Gilbert.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  I  attended  her  wedding, 
was  her  only  bridesmaid.  Her  parents 
and  people  all  being  opposed  to  her 
marrying  Dr.  Gilbert.  She  invited  no 
one  but  Charlie  and  me,  yes  she  did, 
she  invited  Buddy,  her  old  sweetheart 
but  he  would  not  go.  Emma  was  a  kind 
and  good-hearted  girl,  but  rather  vain 
and  self-willed.  She  would  marry  Dr.  G. 
—  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  her  dearest 
and  best  friends.  Now  it  appears  that  he 
is  very  worthless  as  well  as  wicked  young 
man.  Emma  leaves  “Little  Willie”  who 
is  six  or  eight  months  old,  to  her  mother’s 
care.  Pa  went  to  church  with  us  today, 
but  his  health  is  still  very  bad;  I  fear 
he  will  never  get  well  again.  Old  Uncle 
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Moore  preached  a  very  good  sermon.  He 
takes  a  long  time  to  talk,  but  what  he 
says  is  very  good. 

MAY  1ST. 

I  spent  this  day  very  pleasantly  with 
Mrs.  Rufus  Galloway  and  her  sister, 
Callie  Rourk.  Callie  tells  me  that  Dr. 
Gilbert  is  already  talking  courting  again. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  and 
have  more  respect  for  his  dead  wife.  I 
never  could  like  the  man,  and  now  I  like 
him  less.  He  is  so  vain,  so  puffed  up  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  imperfections,  but  he 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  many  faults; 
none  of  us  are  without  blemish.  All  have 
faults. 

MAY  3RD. 

Mr.  Tom  Swain  was  here  yesterday. 
He  is  home  on  furlough,  came  nearly  two 
weeks  ago.  He  saw  Buddy  before  he 
started.  They  belong  to  the  same  Di¬ 
vision,  but  not  Reg’t.  Each  one  belongs 
to  a  Brunswick  company  and  are  Bruns¬ 
wick  boys.  I  am  very  proud  of  Old 
Brunswick  for  she  has  done  and  is  doing 
nobly.  Let  others  say  what  they  please 
of  Brunswick,  I  say  she  is  a  noble  old 
county  of  a  noble  old  state.  I  suppose 
Tom  Swain  is  a  would  be  beau  of  mine. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  will  never 
be  more;  Buddy  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  I  ever  will  get  married,  unless 

it  is  to  . .  well  it  does  not  matter 

about  the  name.  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  myself  that  I  am  to  be  an 
“old  maid”  a  while. 

MAY  8TH. 

I  cannot  manage  to  write  every  day, 
can  only  afford  to  do  it  when  I  have 
something  particular  to  write.  I  am  gen¬ 
erally  at  a  loss  for  something  to  write, 
but  when  we  hear  from  Buddy  it  does 
me  so  much  good  that  I  wish  to  be 
doing  something.  It  takes  letters  so  long 
to  come  and  go.  When  he  wrote  he  had 
not  heard  from  us.  He  was  very  well 
except  a  cold  and  was  welcomed  back  to 
camp  by  all.  Another  fight  is  expected, 
he  says. 

15TH. 

Little  over  a  month  has  passed  since 
we  all  were  together;  it  seems  a  much 
longer  time  though.  Ma  and  little  Florrie 
are  doing  very  well.  Florrie  is  quite  a 
pretty  and  smart  baby.  She  has  a  sweet 


big  mouth,  sweet  blue  eyes  and  sweet 
every  way.  Ma  never  enjoys  very  good 
health,  but  having  such  a  fine,  pretty 
and  smart  little  baby  makes  her  look 
and  seem  like  a  young  person,  almost. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Buddie  this 
evening.  It  was  written  on  the  28th. 
He  was  then  well  and  in  fine  spirits, 
but  there  are  loud  reports  of  another 
big  battle  since  then.  God  grant  that 
he  may  not  be  one  of  the  victims  of 
this  cruel,  cruel  war.  Oh!  the  torture 
of  such  suspense.  Another  long  week 
must  roll  around  before  we  can  hope  to 
hear  from  him,  even  if  he  still  lives. 

22ND. 

The  long  week  has  come  to  an  end  at 
last  and  brought  with  it  intelligence  that 
filled  all  our  hearts  with  joy  and  thank¬ 
fulness.  I  have  not  words  to  express  my 
thankfulness,  so  I  leave  it  in  my  heart. 
God  has  again  brought  our  beloved 
brother  safely  through  another  bloody 
battle.  He  gave  us  a  full  description  of 
the  great  and  bloody  battle  of  Chancel- 
orsville.  Many  horrid  sights  did  he  see, 
and  many  hardships  did  he  endure.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  same  fire  that  wound¬ 
ed  our  immortal  Stonewall  Jackson;  but 
thanks  to  the  kind  Providence,  he  was 
not  hurt. 

What  a  dark  gloom  the  death  of  our 
great  and  good  Gen.  Jackson  has  cast 
over  our  struggling  country.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  will  recover  from  it. 

29TH. 

Charlie  received  a  letter  from  Buddy 
this  evening;  his  feet,  which  were  very 
sore  from  their  long  marches,  etc.  were 
about  well,  and  he,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  boys,  were  about  rested  and  ready  for 
another  fight.  There  is  no  talk  of  Hooker 
advancing  yet,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
not.  Oh!  if  this  war  were  only  over. 
Buddy  is  now  captain  of  his  company. 

JUNE  5TH. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  happy 
now  while  war  and  bloodshed  is  on  every 
side  of  us;  our  male  relatives  and  friends 
nearly  all  gone  to  the  seat  of  war;  and 
we  know  not  how  soon  the  enemy  will  be 
in  our  midst,  but  we  come  nearest  that 
point  when  we  receive  good  tidings  from 
our  absent  soldiers.  Pa  received  a  spirited 
letter  from  Buddy  today.  He  was  very 
well  and  so  much  recovered  from  the 
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fatigue  of  the  nine  days  fight  that  he  is 
ready  for  another.  He  says  the  whole 
army  is  in  fine  spirits  and  ready  to  give 
the  Yanks  another  warm  reception. 

Twelve  months  ago  this  company  went 
into  Va.  with  over  100  men;  now  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  almost  nothing.  His  regiment 
(the  20th)  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  state;  numbering  about  1200, 
and  now  Buddy  says  there  are  only  about 
250  men  remaining.  What  an  awful 
thing  war  is.  Oh!  that  that  bloody  battle 
could  be  the  last  and  what  are  left  of 
our  poor  boys  could  come  home  in  peace, 
but  I  fear  that  many,  many  more  will 
fall  yet.  Buddy  writes  that  seven  of  his 
company  were  apprehended  in  trying  to 
make  their  escape.  I  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  poor  men,  for  I  know  that  their 
anxiety  to  see  home  relatives  and  friends 
is  very  great,  but  they  should  not  desert 
their  country  now  while  it  is,  as  it  were, 
in  its  death  struggle  for  freedom,  but 
fight  more  desperately  to  gain  our  in¬ 
dependence. 

JULY  16TH. 

Today  we  received  two  letters  from 
Buddy;  one  to  Charlie  and  one  to  myself, 
the  first  that  we  have  had  from  him  in 
some  time.  They  are  again  marching 
northward.  He  wrote  to  me  at  Hagers¬ 
town  in  Maryland,  and  to  Charlie  from 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  was  in  fine  spirits, 
thinks  that  he  is  heartier  and  heavier 
than  he  ever  was.  He  said  that  they  had 
a  squad  of  Pa.  militia  driving  before 
them,  too  cowardly  to  make  a  stand;  but 
from  accounts,  somebody  has  made  a 
stand.  We  have  accounts  of  another  great 
battle  fought  in  Pa.  but  we  have  not  seen 
the  casualties  of  the  troops  yet.  I  fear 
it  will  be  awful.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  our  dear  soldier  boy.  I  hope 
that  we  will  get  another  letter  from  him 
tomorrow,  telling  us  that  God  has  again 
been  merciful  and  brought  him  safely 
through. 

JULY  20TH. 

Oh,  how  can  I  write  that  my  dear 
brother  Oliver  is  dead.  I  can  not  believe 
that  my  dear,  dear  brother  is  gone  “From 
whence  no  traveler  e’re  returns.”  Can  it 
be  that  we  will  never  see  him  again  on 
this  side  of  eternity?  Are  those  dear 
letters  which  we  received  Thursday  to  be 
the  last  that  we  will  ever  receive  from 


him?  Is  the  hand  that  traced  those  lines 
stilled  forever?  O,  my  God!  what  shall 
I  do?  What  will  we  all  do?  Poor  Pa  and 
Ma,  how  they  are  suffering.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them  and  help  them  in  this 
great  trial.  Pa’s  health  is  so  very  bad 
and  now  this  heartrending  trial.  I  cannot 
look  into  the  future,  it  is  too  dark.  All 
is  dark,  dark.  The  fate  of  our  country  is 
in  a  thick  mist,  too  dark  and  thick  to  be 
seen  through. 

Charlie  went  to  Smithville  yesterday 
to  see  Major  Brooks  of  the  20th  Reg’t., 
who  formerly  was  captain  of  Buddy’s 
company.  He  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  says  that  he  did  not  see 
dear  Buddy  after  his  death,  but  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fact  from  several  of  his  men 
who  did  see  him.  I  sometimes  indulge 
thought  that  it  is  a  mistake;  and  think 
perhaps  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  one  of  these  days  we  will 
be  happily  surprised  by  seeing  him  come 
home,  or  by  getting  a  letter  from  him. 
O,  what  a  joyful  time  it  would  be!  But 
then  comes  the  appalling  reality.  It  is 
so.  He  is  dead.  My  much  loved  brother 
Oliver  is  dead,  was  killed  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Gettysburg.  I  feel  like  I  cannot 
longer  endure  it.  My  God  help  me  to  be 
resigned  to  Thy  holy  will.  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  hope  that  his  precious  soul 
is  at  rest.  He  no  longer  will  suffer  from 
pain,  hunger,  cold  and  distress  of  any 
kind. 

Can  I  console  myself  any  by  thinking 
that  he  fell  in  the  defense  of  his  country? 
that  he  was  pierced  by  the  enemies  bul¬ 
lets  while  cheering  his  men  and  urging 
them  to  fight  bravely  for  all  that  was 
dear  and  sacred  to  them?  It  is  indeed 
consoling.  It  is  more  consoling  to  think 
what  a  brave  and  good  youth  he  was, 
what  a  dutiful  son;  what  a  kind  and 
affectionate  brother;  what  a  friend  in 
need  he  was.  O,  I  never  before  thought 
of  half  of  his  good  and  estimable  quali¬ 
ties. 

23RD. 

Monday  evening,  and  the  mail  has 
come,  but  with  it  no  letter  from  Buddy. 
I  could  not  help  looking  for  one,  but  no 
letter  will  ever  come  from  him  again. 
How  painfully  distressing  it  is.  Poor  dear 
Pa’s  grief  is  very  deep.  Ma’s  grief  is  very 
great,  but  she  can  find  solace  in  tears. 
I  have  not  seen  Pa  shed  tears  but  twice. 
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Once  he  was  looking  at  a  pair  of  shoes 
Buddy  made  while  he  was  at  home  for 
the  last  time;  again  he  intended  calling 
Danny  for  something,  but  instead  of  call¬ 
ing  his  name  he  called  Buddy’s.  It  com¬ 
pletely  overpowered  him  for  a  while.  We 
have  neverbefore  had  such  a  bereavement 
in  our  family  that  I  remember  of.  Three 
years  ago  our  little  baby  brother  died;  it, 
we  thought,  was  a  sore  affliction,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  our  present  trouble. 

In  our  afflictions  we  forget,  or  think 
not  of  that  others  are  suffering.  We  are 
not  the  only  sufferers  by  many,  many 
thousands.  Poor  Mrs.  Fulwood  is  mourn¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  her  son,  Thomas.  Tom 
Swain  too  was  killed.  Oh!  the  distress 
that  is  in  our  land  now.  Will  those 
blood-thirsty  Yankee  politicians  never  be 
satisfied?  Pity  that  the  politicians  were 
not  obliged  to  do  all  the  fighting  them¬ 
selves.  Methinks  there  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  blood  shed  than  has  been 
or  will  be. 

Maj.  Brooks  called  on  us  when  he  went 
out  home.  He  brought  with  him  Buddy’s 
pocket  book  which  contained  his  papers, 
etc.  that  I  fear  will  be  all  we  will  ever 
get.  We  can  have  no  hopes  of  ever 
getting  his  dear  remains,  as  they  were 
left  on  Yankee  soil.  We  do  not  know 
that  he  was  buried.  God  grant  that  his 
precious  soul  is  at  rest,  then  it  matters 
not  where  the  body  is;  all  will  be  right 
at  the  “Great  judgment  day.”  Lord  help 
me  to  say  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

AUG.  23RD. 

It  has  been  a  long  month  since  I  wrote 
last.  I  have  very  little  inclination  to 
write,  or  do  anything  else  now-a-days, 
and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  for  me  to  give  way  to  such  feelings. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  our  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Newsom,  for  the  last  week,  or  rather  he 
has  been  entertaining  us.  He  had  to  start 
back  to  his  company  today.  Pa  will  carry 
him  as  far  as  Wilmington.  To  see  him 
walking  and  sitting  about  the  house  and 
yard,  keeps  me  continually  reminded  of 
dear  Buddy;  but  in  the  evening,  while 
sitting  on  the  piazza,  when  now  and  then 
he  breaks  out  in  one  of  his  old  familiar 
laughs,  that  calls  to  my  remembrance 
the  past,  still  more  vividly.  I  listened  for 
another  voice,  without  which,  all  seems 


unnatural.  When  I  remember  that  that 
voice  is  forever  hushed,  will  never  again 
reverberate,  sadness  is  a  tame  word  to 
express  my  feelings.  How  awful  it  is  for 
week  after  week  to  pass  and  no  letter 
from  Buddy. 

SEPT.  7TH,  1863. 

Pa’s  health  is  very  bad  now;  rainy 
weather  came  on  before  he  returned  from 
Wilmington  last  week  and  I  fear  he  ex¬ 
posed  himself  too  much. 

Pa  did  not  seem  worse  than  usual 
yesterday  morning  and  Ma  felt  better, 
so  she  went  out  to  Church,  but  before 
she  returned  he  was  taken  with  a  hard 
ague,  which  lasted,  I  cannot  tell  how 
long,  but  it  seemed  very  long  to  me.  I 
rubbed  and  bathed  and  rubbed  and  rub¬ 
bed  and  at  last  the  chill  went  off  and 
fever  came  on.  He  is  very  bad  today. 

1  fear  he  will  never  recover.  His  ex¬ 
cessive  grief  for  Buddy,  together  with 
his  bad  health,  is  more  than  he  can 
bear.  It  grieves  poor  Ma  so  much,  be¬ 
cause  she  left  him  yesterday.  She  could 
not  know  that  he  would  get  worse. 

NOV.  5TH. 

What  sorrow  has  been  sent  upon  me 
since  I  last  scribbled.  I  am  now  an 
orphan.  My  father  is  dead.  I  know  now 
how  awfully  sad  an  orphaned  heart  feels. 
God  grant  that  the  spirits  of  those  dear 
ones  who  have  gone  may  unite  in  heaven 
and  may  we  all  at  last  be  an  unbroken 
family  in  Thy  Kingdom.  Poor  dear  Pa 
continued  to  get  worse  until  Saturday, 
the  twelfth  (12th)  of  September,  about 

2  o’clock  P.M.  when  he  was  relieved  of 
all  pain  and  sorrow.  He  retained  his  per¬ 
fect  senses  to  the  last;  could  think  and 
talk  of  all  around  him  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment;  then  his  spirit  took  its  departure 
calmly,  and  without  a  single  seeming 
desire  to  be  longer  detained  in  this  world 
of  troubles  and  afflictions.  He  survived 
dear  Buddy  only  two  months  and  a  few 
days.  Oh,  my  heavenly  Father,  as  it  was 
Thy  holy  will  to  take  them  from  us,  help 
us  to  be  resigned  and  pray  fervently, 
“Thy  will  be  done.” 

Sophia  was  very  sick  at  the  time  of 
dear  Pa’s  death  and  continued  very  low 
two  or  three  weeks;  but  that  I  consider 
one  of  God’s  many  mercies,  for  it  kept 
poor  dear  Ma  mentally  and  physically 
employed.  Her  care  for  Sophia  drew  her 
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thoughts  from  her  troubles. 

“Afflictions,  though  they  seem  severe 
In  mercy  oft  are  sent.” 

Pa’s  brother,  who  lives  in  S.  C.,  came 
very  unexpectedly  to  see  him.  He  arrived 
only  an  hour  or  two  before  he  died.  I  am 
glad  that  he  did  come,  for  I  know  that 
it  gave  them  both  comfort,  besides  it  was 
a  great  comfort  to  us  to  have  him  with 
us.  Sunday,  the  13th,  Ma  had  our  Pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bailey,  called  in  and  he 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  memory  of  Pa 
and  Buddy,  both,  and  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  family,  except  Ma,  the  two 
last  children  and  Sophia  and  myself,  with 
a  few  relatives  and  friends  went  to  the 
grave  yard,  when  the  funeral  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  last  rite  performed.  Oh,  how 
desolate  and  lonely  I  felt  that  day.  Never 
can  I  forget  it,  but  I  never  want  it  effaced 
from  my  memory.  Uncle  Bud  remained 
with  us  two  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
spent  a  day  or  two  with  us  too.  Sophia 
recovered  her  health  partially.  The  fever 
left  her  in  a  bad  state.  There  was  still 
another  sore  trouble  in  store  for  us.  Our 
dear  old  grandmother  Mercer,  who  has 
been  residing  with  us  for  the  last  two 
years,  was  taken  sick,  or  helpless  on  the 
28th  of  September  and  died  on  the  7th  of 
October.  She  suffered  severely  for  nine 
days;  the  tenth,  God  in  mercy  relieved 
her  of  her  great  affliction.  She  told  Ma 
a  few  days  before  her  death  that  she  felt 
the  Lord  was  with  her  and  that  she  was 
perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  go  when¬ 
ever  it  was  His  will  to  take  her.  She  has 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  for  many  years. 

APRIL  24TH,  1864. 

I  have  quit  trying  to  write  regularly. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  I  think  of 
it,  and  very  often  when  I  do  think  of  it, 
it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  write. 

This  evening  Ma  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Betts,  Chaplain  of  the  30th  Reg’t. 
N.  C.  T.,  who  was  formerly  our  pastor. 
His  letter  caused  the  last  spark  of  hope 
that  I  had  entertained  of  ever  seeing 
dear  Buddy  on  earth  again,  to  go  out. 
I  would  think  sometimes  that  there  must 
be  a  mistake  and  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  would  come  home  again 
sometime,  but  I  can  no  longer  hope  for 
that  now.  Mr.  Betts  said  that  as  he  was 
riding  over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg 


on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  July,  looking 
for  the  wounded  of  his  Reg’t.  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  Brigade,  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  Company  of  Buddy  had  been 
slaughtered.  Someone  directed  him  to  the 
body  of  a  youth  laying  at  a  little  distance 
from  him.  He  went  to  him  and  found 
him  pale  and  cold  in  death  and  stained 
with  blood.  That  youth  was  my  own  dear 
brother.  He  dismounted,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  kissed  his  forehead 
and  prayed  for  the  bereaved  at  home. 
Imagine  the  consolation  that  that  one 
act  of  kindness  to  him  produced.  Glad 
were  we  to  know  that  in  death,  on  the 
battlefield,  he  received  the  caress  of  one 
dear  friend,  at  least. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
in  Va.  Stating  that  he  had  found  the 
pocket  Testament  of  my  brother  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg.  It  had  my  address 
written  in  it  by  Buddy,  which  accounts 
for  his  writing  to  me.  I  have  written  to 
him  to  send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  send  him 
another.  I  cannot  see  why  he  has  not 
done  it  before. 

MAY  4TH,  1864. 

I  received  the  Testament  this  evening. 
I  immediately  recognized  it  as  my  own 
little  Sunday  School  Testament,  which  I 
gave  to  Buddy  when  he  was  at  home  last; 
his  Bible  being  too  large  to  carry  in  his 
pocket.  The  recovery  of  the  Testament, 
which  was  my  brother’s  constant  com¬ 
panion  even  unto  death,  is  a  very  un¬ 
expected  pleasure,  for  which  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  John  H.  Lane. 

JULY  19TH. 

Wednesday,  the  first  of  July,  A.D.  1863, 
was  the  day  on  which  my  dear  brother, 
Oliver,  departed  his  life.  He  was  21  years, 
5  months,  and  8  days  old. 

He  was  shot  through  the  head  while 
leading  and  cheering  his  men  on  to 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Buddy  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  his  country’s  call.  He  volunteered  and 
was  chosen  Second  Lieut,  in  the  spring 
of  1861  for  12  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  his  company  re-enlisted  for  the 
war  and  he  was  chosen  First  Lieut. 

His  company  was  joined  to  the  20th. 
N.  C.  Regiment  and  stayed  at  Fort  Cas¬ 
well  and  Johnson,  N.  C.,  until  June,  1862. 
They  then  were  ordered  to  Richmond  and 
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got  there  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the 
bloody  battles  around  Richmond.  But 
Buddy,  who  was  taken  sick  immediately 
after  he  got  to  Richmond,  was  not  able 
to  take  a  part  himself,  the  thing  that  he 
so  much  desired. 

When  the  army  started  on  its  north¬ 
ward  marches,  he  was  able  to  and  willing 
to  join  them.  God  protected  him  in  all 
of  his  hardships  and  dangers.  He  was  in 
command  of  his  company,  his  commander 
having  been  wounded  at  Richmond. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
in  Maryland  (Here  he  received  a  slight 
wound  but  did  not  give  up)  and  several 
other  small  battles  and  skirmishes  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Maryland.  They 
came  back  to  Fredericksburg  and  soon 
after  had  the  pleasure  of  gaining  another 
great  and  glorious  victory.  In  March, 
1863,  he  came  home  and  spent  a  few 
weeks;  but  while  at  home  he  came  very 
near  dying  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  jaun¬ 
dice,  etc.,  but  God  saw  fit  to  spare  his 
life  a  while  longer.  After  he  returned 
to  camp,  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
took  place.  After  that  he  was  promoted 
Captain.  They  then  commenced  their 
northward  marches  again.  They  went 
through  Maryland  without  resistance 
from  the  enemy.  At  Hagerstown,  Mary¬ 
land,  he  wrote  to  me,  the  last  that  he 
ever  wrote  to  me. 

They  went  on  into  Pennsylvania  at 
Chambersburg.  He  wrote  to  Charlie  the 
last  letter  I  reckon  that  he  ever  wrote. 
In  it  he  stated  that  he  was  fat  and  hearty, 
thought  he  weighed  more  than  he  ever 
did  before. 

Five  days  after  he  wrote  that  last 
letter  he  lay  on  the  battlefield  a  corpse. 

Oh!  How  can  I  write  it?  How  can  I 
believe  it?  But  how  shall  I  doubt  it? 
Was  not  his  sword  and  papers  taken  from 
his  body  and  he  buried  on  the  second 
day  by  one  of  his  own  men?  Would  that 
I  could  doubt  it,  but  no,  I  am  forced  to 
believe  it.  believe  that  my  dear  brother  is 
no  longer  of  this  world.  But  why  so  I 
grieve  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
his  soul  is  at  rest.  He  was  a  Christian. 
He  prayed  and  trusted  in  God’s  goodness 
and  mercy  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  his 
soul  is  now  at  rest  in  Heaven.  Would  we, 
if  we  could,  have  him  back  to  suffer  both 
mentally  and  physically  longer?  No,  no, 


we  must  not  be  so  hard-hearted.  He  has 
gone  before  and  we  must  follow  after  to 
meet  in  Heaven  at  last. 

His  spirit  has  joined  that  of  our  dear 
little  angel  brother. 

God  grant  that  we  all  soon  may  “meet 
at  our  home  in  the  skies,  where  the  sun 
never  sets  and  the  stars  never  rise,  where 
loud  Hallelujias  for  ages  shall  roll  and 
the  smile  of  the  Saviour  enraptures  the 
soul.” 

Your  Sister, 

Sarah  E.  Mercer 

(copied  from  papers  owned  by  Mrs.  Mat- 
tie  Taylor  Gill,  Henderson,  N.  C.) 


CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS  OF 
OLIVER  E.  MERCER 

Fort  Caswell,  August  23rd,  1861 
Dear  Mother: 

As  Mr.  Bell  is  going  to  call  at  home,  I 
thought  I  would  send  some  clothes  to  be 
washed. 

I  heard  Pa  was  on  the  mend  still  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  it  and  to  hear  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  well. 

I  have  been  very  well  myself,  except 
bad  cold.  We  have  about  30  men  with 
mumps  now.  In  fact,  all  of  our  company 
are  sick.  Only  about  10  or  20  men  for 
duty.  We  will  go  to  Smithville  soon  now, 
I  hope.  The  old  Blockade  ship  is  gone. 
We  have  not  seen  her  for  a  week  or  more. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  cot  and 
shirt.  You  must  write  by  mail  certain, 
and  if  you  have  a  bag  of  greens,  potatoes, 
etc.,  to  send  I  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
them. 

Give  my  love  to  the  family.  Tell  Pa 
I  hope  he  will  be  well  enough  to  come 
to  see  me  in  a  week  or  so.  Tell  Sisie, 
Chas.  and  all  of  the  children  to  write 
to  me. 

I  remain, 

Your  Obedient  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Supply,  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 

August  26th,  1861. 

Dear  Brother: 

With  great  pleasure  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  with  hopes  that  they 
may  prove  interesting  to  some  extent.  We 
are  getting  along  cheerfully.  Pa  is  quite 
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feeble,  but  he  keeps  mending,  I  believe. 
He  spent  the  day  yesterday  at  Uncle 
Neals.  So  you  may  know  he  is  so  as  to  be 
out  about.  All  the  rest  of  the  family  are 
well.  Thanks  to  the  All  Wise.  I  resumed 
my  school  again  today.  Same  number  of 
scholars.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  be¬ 
come  popular  among  the  natives  and  then 
probably  I  will  have  some  more  young 
ideas  to  teach  how  to  shoot.  I  find  that 
Bacca  has  gone  back  considerably.  We 
did  not  hear  from  Uncle  Bud  today.  Mr. 
Addix  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newsom.  He 
is  about  four  miles  from  Raleigh,  at 
Camp  Boylan,  a  very  pleasant  place,  he 
says.  They  have  excellent  water,  plenty 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  says  they 
will  start  for  Va.  as  soon  as  they  are 
equipped  and  that  will  be  in  a  week  or 
so.  He  enjoys  excellent  health,  has  not 
been  sick  a  day  since  he  has  been  in 
camp.  He  says  you  must  write  to  him. 

One  letter  also  came  from  Sammie  to 
his  parents.  We  have  got  a  bag  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  send  to  you  if  Mr.  Mail-man 
will  condescend  to  carry  them.  We  also 
send  your  callico  shirt  and  two  dollars. 

Sophia  undertook  to  write  to  you  last 
week,  but  gave  it  up  as  Charlie  went  off 
before  she  finished  it.  Ma  sends  her  best 
love  to  you  and  all  of  the  rest  join  me 
in  love  to  you,  and  good  wishes  for  your 
future  happiness  and  welfare.  Good  night. 

Write  soon  to 

Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

Sallie  Bettie 

It  stands  us  in  hand  to  be 
sparing  of  paper,  does  it  not? 


Supply,  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 

September  9,  1861. 

Dear  Brother: 

I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
few  lines  to  you  that  I  may  call  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  fuss 
and  confusion  which  must  exist  in  your 
call  on  the  Isle  of  Oaks  to  home  and  its 
associates. 

We  are  enjoying  ourselves  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  in  consideration  of  the 
times.  Pa  is  getting  along  finely.  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  laid  down  to  rest  today. 
He  has  been  going  about  all  day.  He 
and  Ma  would  have  gone  to  Smithville 
last  week  but  for  Mr.  Addix’s  absence. 
He  went  off  last  Monday,  and  has  not 
returned  yet,  but  we  expect  him  soon, 


as  he  has  gotten  as  far  as  Mr.  Jenkins’. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Uncle  Tom 
this  afternoon,  though  there  is  nothing 
much  of  importance.  He  says  he  has 
given  out  marrying  until  the  war  is  over 
and  I  think  it  best  if  he  can  sell  out  his 
goods,  he  will  volunteer  next  fall  or 
rather  this  fall  as  it  is  here  now  he  says. 

You  see  I  have  not  gone  to  Smithville 
yet,  but  perhaps  after  Ma  and  Pa  get 
through  with  their  visit  and  I  be  a  very 
smart  gal  I  will  go  afterwards.  Pa  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  to  Town  Creek  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  all  about  during  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  grapes  are  ripening  very  fast.  We 
send  you  a  little  box  full.  Pa  told  me  to 
tell  you  not  to  eat  too  many  at  a  time, 
or  perhaps  they  would  make  you  sick. 
We  send  some  potatoes  and  greens  also. 

I  asked  Emma  what  I  must  tell  you  for 
her.  She  says  you  must  send  her  a  letter. 
All  the  children  send  their  love  to  you 
and  say  you  must  come  out  soon. 

We  had  Capt.  Brooks’  father,  mother 
and  two  brothers  to  stay  with  us  last 
Wednesday  night.  His  father  was  quite 
sick  when  he  stopped,  but  was  better 
when  he  left.  Mrs.  Brooks  heard  of  her 
husband’s  sickness  and  started  to  see 
him,  but  met  him  on  the  way.  Ma  joins 
me  in  love  to  you.  Write  soon  to 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Sarah  E.  Mercer 

P.  S.  I  reckon  you  expected  a  letter  from 
some  one  of  us  by  mail.  The  reason  you 
were  disappointed  is  I  expected  the  wagon 
to  go  down  this  morning,  but  they  could 
not  get  off,  but  will  go  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Addix  has  just  arrived,  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  guess  you  may  look  for  Pa  and 
Ma  in  a  day  or  two,  but  Babe  is  now  sick. 
She  was  taken  Sunday  with  headache 
and  I  reckon  she  had  a  chill  too.  Today 
she  has  another  chill  and  fever.  Hope  it 
is  nothing  more. 

Now  as  ever 

S.E.M. 

Ma  says  take  care  of  her  bag. 


Supply,  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 
Sept.  9th,  1861. 

Dear  Oliver: 

I  told  Sarah  E.  when  she  was  writing 
to  save  a  space  and  I  would  write  you  a 
few  lines,  but  she  so  completely  filled  up 
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the  sheet  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  to  write  only  a  little  just  to  let  you 
see  that  I  can  begin  to  write  once  more. 
You  see  from  this  I  am  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to 
begin  to  attend  to  business. 

Do  the  best  you  can,  observe  tem¬ 
perance  in  everything,  be  prudent  in  all 
your  acts.  Come  when  you  can  con¬ 
veniently.  More  anon. 

Respectfully  your  father 

J.  W.  Mercer 

P.  S.  Carefully  avoid  the  influence  of 
bad  company  and  bad  examples  and  de¬ 
vote  your  leisure  to  useful  study.  I  expect 
to  be  down  soon. 

J.  M. 


Fort  Caswell,  Sept.  17,  1861. 
Dear  Father: 

About  two  days  ago  I  reed,  a  kind  of 
joint  letter  from  you  and  Sis.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  that  you  were  able  once 
more  to  write  to  me  and  that  you  were 
mending  so  very  fast.  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  for  several  days  to  come  to  see 
me  but  you  have  not  come  yet. 

The  reason  I  have  not  come  home  is 
because  I  am  waiting  for  my  money.  It  is 
said  that  we  will  get  it  this  week.  I  do 
hope  so,  for  I  need  a  little  myself  and  I 
expect  you  need  some  yourself  so  that  is 
why  I  have  not  come.  I  thought  if  they 
paid  me  I  would  come  immediately  home. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  at 
Fort  Caswell  and  is  yet.  Our  camp  has 
every  one  sick  except  the  officers,  but 
they  are  all  up  again  and  another  camp 
was  taken  the  same  way.  Mumps,  bilious 
and  two  conjestive  fevers  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  complaints.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  that  horrible  accident  that 
happened  the  other  day.  One  of  Capt. 
Cox’s  men  was  shot  by  a  Centinal,  the 
statement  given  in  the  Journal  was  not 
correct.  The  Centinal  was  on  post,  and 
had  been  for  20  minutes.  The  deceased 
had  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  month  or 
so  and  had  come  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  was  passing  the  Centinal,  the  C. 
was  surprised  to  see  him  out  and  thought 
he  would  have  some  fun,  called  him  to 
halt,  the  man  did  so,  they  passed  some 
few  words  and  the  man  started  on.  The 
Cent,  said  “look  out,  I  am  going  to  shoot 
you”  and  cocked  his  gun,  took  deliberate 
aim,  resting  the  piece  against  the  Center 


Box  and  fired.  The  ball  passed  through 
the  breast,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
I  saw  him  in  five  minutes  after.  I  have 
been  in  good  health.  I  hope  you  will  be 
over  in  a  few  days.  When  I  come  I  will 
bring  money  with  me. 

Give  my  love  to  all. 

Your  obedient  son, 

O.  E.  M. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  acting  Adjutant  for 
several  days.  They  say  I  am  the  best 
one  that  has  acted  yet.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Lieuts.  so  we  take  it  turn  and  turn. 
I  am  now  going  to  Smithville  to  see  the 
mail.  Hope  to  get  a  letter.  I  was  the 
gladest  in  the  world  to  get  the  vegetables 
from  home.  The  grapes  were  very  good. 
I  gave  the  Co.  some  (Faison). 

O.  E.  M. 

Smithville,  N.  C.  Sept.  17,  1861 
The  mail  man  tells  me  that  you  and  Ma 
are  coming  down  to  S.  today  or  tomorrow. 
If  you  do  come  down  send  word  to  me 
and  I  will  come  over  to  see  you.  We  are 
at  work  day  and  night  rifleing  out  can¬ 
non.  Tell  Sophia  and  Emma  they  have 
some  shells  in  the  bundle. 


Supply,  N.  C.,  Sept.  27,  1861. 
Dear  Oliver: 

Having  an  opportunity  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  you,  I  hurriedly  do  so,  to  let  you 
know  we  are  all  up  just  now.  I  feel 
rather  unwell  and  quite  feeble,  for  I  was 
taken  with  a  kind  of  bowel  complaint 
last  Saturday  night,  which  holds  on  to 
me  yet  to  some  extent  and  of  course  has 
increased  my  weakness. 

Mr.  Moore  informs  me  that  Brooks  & 
Co.  have  at  last  moved  to  Smithville  and 
that  Capt.  Brooks  with  some  other  Capt. 
are  at  this  time  in  a  kind  of  confinement 
for  some  act  of  disobedience.  You  should 
be  on  your  guard  and  suffer  nothing  to 
induce  you  to  act  contrary  to  Military 
usages  or  laws,  so  as  to  get  yourself  in 
a  scrape  that  might  be  of  lasting  injury 
to  you  in  many  ways. 

We  have  been  rather  expecting  you  out 
here  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  should 
you  not  come,  my  expectation  is  to  go  to 
Wilmington  Monday  next  if  able  and  will 
go  via  Smithville,  then  I  can  see  you. 

Your  Ma  and  all  send  their  respects  to 
you  and  your  Ma  says  when  you  do  come 
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bring  all  your  dirty  clothing  so  they  may 
be  washed. 

Respectfully,  your  father  to  Mr.  O.  E. 
Mercer. 

J.  W.  Mercer 

Supply,  Brunswick  County,  N.  C. 

Sept.  30,  1861. 

Dear  Brother: 

With  great  pleasure  I  now  endeavor  to 
convey  to  you  a  few  sentences  which  if 
they  do  no  good,  I  hope  they  will  do 
no  harm. 

I  am  happy  to  say  we  are  enjoying 
tolerable  good  health,  though  Pa  is  quite 
unwell  with  a  very  bad  cold,  but  I  never 
think  they  are  much  unless  they  turn  to 
something  else,  and  I  trust  that  the  cold 
Pa  is  laboring  under  will  not  prove  very 
bad.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Wilmington 
today  but  thought  himself  rather  too  un¬ 
well,  so  Charlie  went  in  his  stead  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Miller  of  whom 
those  negroes  were  hired.  He  has  taken 
them  back  and  they  are  gone  home  today. 

We  had  Uncle  Anchram  and  his  lovely 
bride  to  spend  two  days  with  us  last 
week.  We  were  all  so  in  hopes  you  would 
come  out  while  they  were  here.  Uncle 
A.  wished  very  much  to  see  you.  Ma  likes 
Aunt  Lizzie  very  much;  in  fact,  we  all 
like  her.  She  says  even  you  have  the  im- 
purtenance  to  call  her  aunt.  She  says 
we  shant  do  it;  she  will  not  stand  it. 
(I’d  like  to  know  how  she  will  contrive 
to  help  it.) 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  news  in 
circulation  but  what  I  presume  you  al¬ 
ready  know.  We  got  the  paper  this  after¬ 
noon  but  you  know  they  are  always  old 
by  the  time  they  get  here. 

We  would  have  sent  your  clothes  down 
by  Mr.  Moore  last  week,  but  thought  Pa 
and  myself  would  go  today  but  never,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  given.  Pa,  I  guess 
though,  will  be  down  in  a  few  days  on  his 
way  to  town. 

You  must  write  and  let  us  know  all 
about  matters  and  things  in  general, 
about  those  steamers,  etc.  I  suppose  they 
(the  people  of  town  and  vicinity)  are  ex¬ 
pecting  them  daily  and  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  This  is  the  fruits  of  so 
much  tardiness.  We  heard  that  the  ene¬ 
my  has  landed  at  Ball  Head  but  it  was 
not  authenticated.  Come  out  if  you  can 
during  the  week,  and  if  you  cannot,  why 


I  suppose  we  will  have  to  excuse  you. 
I  am  very  sorry  your  captain  has  so  de¬ 
graded  himself.  The  news  came  to  us 
Thursday  morning,  so  you  see  how  such 
news  can  spread. 

Well,  it  is  getting  late  so  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  bid  you  farewell  for  this  time 
with  the  usual  benediction.  All  send  their 
love  to  you.  Don’t  you  think  now  is  the 
time  we  need  greatestly  the  help  of  God? 
Therefore,  let  us  unite  in  prayer  to  the 
All  Wise  and  petition  him  to  give  us 
strength  to  quell  our  enemy,  that  we  may 
have  freedom,  liberty  and  peace.  Ma 
sends  her  love  to  you,  and  says  you  must 
pray  that  the  arm  of  God  may  be  around 
you,  to  strengthen  and  help  you. 

This  now  goes  into  Pa’s  hands.  Good 
night. 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

S.  E.  M. 


Supply,  N.  C.,  Oct.  1st,  1861. 

Dear  Oliver: 

I  sit  down  this  morning  at  5  o’clock 
by  candle  light  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  that  we  are  at  this  time 
all  up,  except  as  usual  a  negro  or  two 
grunting.  Yours  by  Mr.  Jenkins  was  re¬ 
ceived,  which  informed  me  that  you  and 
the  company  had  got  to  Smithville.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  you  took  the  necessary 
pains  in  writing  a  nice  hand,  only  a  few 
and  but  very  few  words  spelled  wrong, 
that  is  one  thing  you  should  particularly 
guard  against.  I  had  a  letter  from  your 
Uncle  C.  W.  stating  that  they  are  yet 
sick,  though  most  of  them  some  better. 
If  I  improve  in  health,  you  may  expect 
me  down  in  a  few  days;  at  this  time,  a 
very  bad  cold  seems  to  be  using  me  up. 
Well,  I  suppose  the  Lincoln  vessels  are 
hovering  all  along  the  coast  and  no  doubt 
intend  making  attacks  at  several  points 
simultaneously. 

If  you  can  do  so,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  get  some  bacon  from  the  men 
who  sell  a  part  of  their  rations  often. 
Oliver,  you  are  occupying  a  position 
which  demands  your  strict  attention  to 
your  duty;  make  all  the  improvement  you 
can  in  every  honorable  way.  Stand  aloof 
from  bad  loose  company. 

Well,  I  now  close,  hoping  you  will  pay 
attention  to  good  advice. 

Respectfully,  your  father, 

J.  W.  Mercer 
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Fort  Johnson,  Oct.  1,  1861 
Dear  Sister: 

Yours  of  yesterday  was  rec’d  today  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  all  were  on 
the  mend.  I  should  have  been  out  home 
before  now  had  it  not  have  been  for  the 
Lincoln  Squadron.  There  are  several  ves¬ 
sels  off  this  coast  now,  and  has  been  for 
several  days.  If  they  were  to  leave  and 
people  would  keep  cool  about  the  war,  I 
should  come  out  and  get  some  grapes  and 
see  the  people. 

You  spoke  of  Pa  and  yourself  coming 
down.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  you.  We  have  been  eating  up  at 
Uncle  Owens  ever  since  we  came  over 
here.  We  are  going  to  form  a  mess  which 
will  be  less  expensive.  I  am  in  favor  of 
being  as  economical  as  possible,  especially 
while  money  is  so  very  scarce.  There  are 
so  many  lies  afloat  about  money  for  we 
soldiers  that  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  it  just  now. 

I  was  pleased  to  get  a  letter  from  Pa 
this  morning  too,  and  he  reprimanded  me 
for  bad  spelling.  I  am  in  such  a  hurry 
that  I  don’t  think  about  spelling. 

Write  soon  to  your  Bro. 

Oliver  Mercer 

Miss  Sophia. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  you,  although  I  have  been  some¬ 
what  negligent  in  writing.  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  you  had  improved  so  much  in 
writing.  You  must  learn  all  you  can. 
Tell  Babe  and  Dan  to  write  to  me  and 
if  they  do  as  well  as  you  did,  they  are 
smart  fellows. 

Write  soon.  Give  my  love  to  Ma  and 
all. 

Your  Bro. 

O.  E.  M. 

Ft.  Johnson,  N.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1861. 
Dear  Father: 

Your  kind  letter  was  duly  received,  by 
mail,  and  in  reply  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  enjoying  good  health.  I  hope  the 
cold  of  which  you  spoke  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

There  are  several  vessels  in  sight  of 
this  place  now,  but  we  can’t  tell  what 
kind.  I  apprehend  the  least  danger  of  an 
attack,  but  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  alert. 

I  wish  I  had  some  good  news  to  tell 
you,  but  good  news  is  scarce  in  these 


parts.  I  hear  that  there  was  a  fight  in 
Missouri  last  week,  but  there  are  so  many 
reports  going  about,  we  don’t  know  which 
to  believe.  Some  people  even  believe  that 
the  City  of  Washington  is  in  our  hands 
now.  I  hope  they  have  formed  correct 
opinions,  but  I  don’t  much  believe  it. 

You  spoke  of  getting  some  bacon,  for 
the  present  there  is  none,  perhaps  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks  I  can  get  some. 

I  hope  Uncle  Bud’s  folks  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  perfect  health. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  a  few  days 
or  rather  see  you,  I  come  to  a  close. 

Give  my  love  to  all,  accept  a  portion 
for  yourself. 

Your  obedient  son 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Fort  Johnson,  N.  C.,  Oct.  13,  1861 
Dear  Sister: 

Your  very  kind  favor  of  the  10th  inst. 
was  duly  received  and  it  afforded  much 
pleasure  to  read  a  letter  one  more  time 
from  home,  but  I  would  feel  much  better 
to  have  a  verbal  correspondence  with  you, 
for  it  has  been  over  two  months  since  I 
saw  you.  I  received  also  a  few  lines  from 
Charles  and  Ma.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
I  am  not  forgotten  by  my  relatives.  I 
have  no  right  to  say  this  because  I  don’t 
expect  them  to  forget  me.  You  must  not 
think  hard  of  my  writing  to  so  many  in 
one  letter,  because  when  I  write  I  don’t 
write  anything  but  what  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  for  any  of  the  family  to  see.  When 
you  get  a  letter  from  me  you  expect  to 
hear  some  good  news  but  news  is  scarce 
with  me  as  it  is  with  you.  I  expect  what 
I  mean  by  good  news  is  that  you  expect 
to  hear  something  good  from  headquart¬ 
ers;  perhaps  an  anticipation  of  a  close  of 
the  war,  or  some  such  news,  but  I  am  as 
clear  of  hearing  such  as  yourself.  The 
best  I  know  of  is  that  we  are  about  to  be 
paid  off,  for  we  have  long  expected  and 
looked  for  it.  All  of  the  troops  at  Caswell 
have  been  paid  and  the  paymaster  is  over 
here  just  awaiting  the  approach  of  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  I  thought  he  would  pay  on 
Sunday,  because  they  paid  the  Bomety 
money  on  Sunday,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  looks  of  the  two  men. 

I  think  the  latter  must  be  a  religious 
character  by  his  not  acting  likewise. 

About  the  mittens,  the  old  saying  is 
“That  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,”  so 
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the  color  I  will  leave  entirely  with  you 
to  choose,  for  I  know  you  will  make  a 
good  choice.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  getting  so  smart  out  there.  I  don’t 
suppose  I  will  hardly  know  home  when  I 
come  out.  You  will  have  the  place  so 
changed  with  your  “smartness”;  don’t 
take  this  as  flattery  at  all.  I  see  some 
ladies  once  in  awhile  which  relieves  my 
mind  to  some  extent  from  the  sad 
thoughts  of  the  great  and  unjust  war. 

Excuse  this  nonsensical  and  badly  got¬ 
ten  up  letter  and  write  soon  to  your, 

Affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Mercer 


Dear  Charles: 

I  have  just  given  Sis  a  short  detail  of 
the  state  of  things  generally. 

Mr.  J.  Davis  was  down  on  Friday.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  old  darkey.  He  told  me 
all  about  the  crop,  negroes,  mules,  John 
W.  and  all,  almost  got  me  to  thinking 
I  was  home.  Said  you  had  moved  the  old 
kitchen  out  of  the  yard  and  fixed  the  lot 
fence.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  “your  smart¬ 
ness  too.” 

I  know  you  have  been  expecting  me  for 
a  long  time,  but  the  Col.  won’t  issue  a 
furlow  now  except  in  case  of  sickness 
or  death.  We  have  three  very  sick  men 
in  the  hospital.  Wm.  Simmons,  I.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  D.  Coleman.  Wm.  Simmons,  I 
fear,  will  never  recover.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  Coleman.  Disease  Typhoid  Fever. 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  been  sick  since 
I  saw  you,  except  a  few  days  with  head¬ 
ache,  but  that  is  all  over  with. 

The  first  week  I  came  over  here  we 
boarded  with  Owens  but  have  formed  a 
mess  now  and  live  independent.  The  30th 
Regiment  is  down  here  and  I  tell  you  S-2 
is  crowded  at  this  time.  You  must  come 
down  and  see  me. 

Write  soon  and  tell  me  all  of  the  news. 

My  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  Bro., 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Dear  Mother: 

It  is  getting  quite  late,  near  half  past 
eleven  o’clock  Sunday  night,  but  I  must 
answer  your  few  lines  of  instructions  and 
good  advice. 

I’ll  assure  you  that  I  will  conduct  my¬ 
self  in  a  proper  manner  so  far  as  duty 


is  concerned.  I  hope  you  don’t  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  that. 

I  get  along  as  well  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Though  I  have  a  great  many  things  to 
cross  me,  a  great  deal  to  do,  of  one  thing 
and  another,  I  know  it  is  your  duty  to 
give  me  good  advice  and  I  am  obliged 
to  you. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  long,  perhaps 
next  week. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Fort  Johnson,  N.  C. 

Oct.  22,  1861. 

Dear  Father: 

This  morning  finds  me  well.  I  hoped 
to  hear  from  you,  but  didn’t  but  I  hope 
you  and  the  family  are  enjoying  good 
health. 

When  Peter  was  down  here  I  wrote  to 
you  that  he  had  the  bacon  but  it  was 
a  mistake.  The  reason  I  said  so  was  be¬ 
cause  I  sent  Sam  after  it  with  a  bag, 
thinking  he  would  get  it.  He  said  that 
old  Gib  had  a  quantity  of  it  and  next  day 
I  asked  Sam  how  much  he  got  and  the 
price  of  it  and  behold,  he  said  he  did  not 
get  it.  It  provoked  me  to  think  that  I  had 
written  you  wrong.  I  saw  Jack  Davis 
and  he  told  me  that  his  father  had  no 
bacon.  I  got  about  2V2  Lbs.  from  old  Lary 
and  paid  him.  It  is  all  I  could  get  on  the 
place. 

There  is  no  news  of  consequence  at 
this  time.  The  ball  seems  to  be  moving 
very  slowly.  No  news  from  Va. 

Come  down  soon. 

Your  dutiful  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Dear  Mother: 

I  guess  that  I  am  never  coming  to  see 
you  any  more,  but  I  shall  surprise  you 
some  night  about  10  o’clock.  I  won’t  say 
when,  though. 

You  ought  to  have  been  down  at 

Church.  I  heard  Dr.  D . s  preach  three 

sermons.  The  best  I  ever  heard,  I  think, 
at  11  o’clock  on  Sunday.  His  text  was  the 
4th  Chap.  James,  last  verse  (17),  words 
“To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.”  I  tell  you 
he  discussed  every  point.  Left  nothing 
undone. 

I  saw  Sis  down  the  other  day.  I  wish 
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I  had  had  more  time  to  spend  with  her. 
With  my  love  to  all  of  the  family, 
Your  affectionate  son, 
Oliver  Mercer 


Supply,  N.  C. 
Oct.  22,  1861 

Dear  Brother: 

I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
not  writing  before.  I  thought  about  writ¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  but  hardly  know 
the  reason  why  I  did  not. 

Pa  is  going  down  this  evening  and 
going  up  to  Wilmington  in  the  morning. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  the  weather  to 
clear  away  or  he  would  have  gone  before. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I  wrote  a 
letter  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

I  hope  you  are  all  satisfied  now  you 
have  got  your  money.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  you  will  never  come  again.  I  think 
that  the  Colonel  might  let  you  off  once 
in  a  while  anyhow.  I  have  nothing  to 
write  to  you  that  will  interest  you.  I  wish 
I  did.  Sissy  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  Tom 
yesterday.  He  is  well  and  has  a  new 
sweetheart.  I  don’t  know  who  it  is 
though. 

We  all  want  to  see  you  bad,  but  don’t 
know  when  we  shall. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  write  now,  but 
remain, 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Babe 

P.  S.  Ma  says  if  you  will  get  some  flannel 
and  send  it  out  she  will  make  you  some 
under  shirts  and  drawers.  Sisie  sent  a 
letter  down  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hardee 
Clemmons. 

All  send  their  love  to  you, 

Your  sister, 

Babe. 

Supply,  Nov.  3rd,  1861. 

Dear  Brother: 

We  have  been  in  great  suspense  since 
you  went  off,  about  your  health.  We  have 

seen  two  men  from  S . and  none  know 

anything  about  you,  had  not  seen  you,  so 
we  supposed  you  must  be  very  sick.  And 
by  your  not  sending  the  mule  home,  we 
expected  you  would  come  yourself,  if  you 
were  able. 

Peter  came  a  few  minutes  ago  and  said 
you  were  better.  We  have  none  taken 
the  mumps  yet  and  hope  will  not.  Peter 
seems  to  think  his  services  are  needed 


longer  yet  at  Smithville.  Pa,  I  don’t 
think,  knows  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
was  told  that  four  days  at  longest  would 
be  sufficient  time  for  them  to  do  what 
hauling  they  had,  but  P.  says  they  don’t 
know  how  long  they  will  be  wanted.  I 
reckon  he  will  need  them  2  or  3  days 
longer,  though  I  don’t  know,  for  he  has 
received  nothing  from  any  one  to  indicate 
their  need. 

We  are  all  well  except  Pa,  though  he 
seems  to  be  a  little  better  today.  He  slept 
tolerably  well  last  night.  He  seems  to  be 
swelling  all  over  again.  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  so. 

Ma  says  you  must  take  very  good  care 
of  yourself  and  don’t  go  out  in  bad 
weather,  nor  at  night.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  intention  of  the  Yankies  by  this 
time?  I  think  the  militia  had  as  well  be 
at  home  myself;  they  are  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  fight,  even  if  the  enemy  were 
to  land;  a  few  old  flint  and  steel  shot 
guns  and  muskets  that  have  been  used 
to  mind  birds  out  of  the  fields  ever  since 
the  U.  S.  were  declared  independent,  will 
not  be  much  to  repel  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy;  if  they  are  such  cowards,  and 
I  imagine  if  they  land  at  all  it  will  be  in 
quite  a  large  force,  for  I  guess  they  think 
Smithville  very  strongly  fortified. 

Well  I  guess  as  I  have  gotten  to  the 
bottom  of  my  sheet,  I  must  stop,  so  no 
more  at  present.  All  join  me  in  love  to 
you. 

S.  E.  M. 


Supply,  N.  C.,  Nov.  6,  1861 

Dear  Oliver: 

This  will  inform  you  that  at  this  time 
all  is  up.  I  am  the  worst  off  of  any  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  Jenkins  brought  back  Fanny  with 
her  back  badly  hurt.  He  told  me  you 
were  better,  which  we  were  all  glad  to 
hear.  Hope  you  will  soon  be  well  again. 

I  reckon  my  condition  is  somewhat 
improving.  You  will  please  not  fail  to 
send  to  Stakely  &  Oldham  for  6  bushels 
of  seed  wheat,  the  red  wheat  for  seed. 
It  is  $1.25  per  Bu.  Please  furnish  and 
send  the  money.  Get  the  Capt.  of  the 
Spray  to  attend  to  it.  You  have  some 
empty  bags  down  there.  Take  good  care 
of  yourself;  do  not  expose  yourself  before 
you  get  entirely  well. 

Hand  the  enclosed  order  to  Capt.  of 
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the  Spray  at  the  same  time. 

Do  the  best  you  can.  Come  out  when 
you  have  the  chance. 

Respectfully  your  affectionate  father, 

J.  W.  Mercer 


Smithville,  Nov.  23,  1861 

Dear  Sister  Sal: 

Yours  of  yesterday  was  received  this 
morning.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear 
that  all  were  well  and  that  Pa  was  no 
worse,  but  mending.  I  hope  he  will  be 
down  in  a  few  days. 

We  have  had  no  news  of  importance,  in 
fact  no  news  at  all.  The  two  armies 
seem  to  be  still.  We  can  hear  nothing 
from  Ft.  Royal.  Everything  is  kept  still. 

Billy  left  the  things  at  Mr.  Wescott’s. 
I  shall  go  out  and  get  them.  The  caps 
I  can  sell  for  $1.75  or  $2.00,  certain,  so 
make  up  all  of  the  cloth  you  have.  Tell 
Pa  Ill  send  him  some  papers  and  that 
I  have  just  handed  the  Dr.  the  letter 
and  if  he  has  any  medicine  I  will  send 
it  out  by  B.  F.  Tell  him  also  to  send 
the  sole  leather  down. 

O.S.M.  met  the  misfortune  to  lose  one 
of  our  camps  this  morning.  Simeon  Mili- 
can,  his  father,  is  here  to  carry  him 
home.  Our  men  are  all  gone  home  nearly. 
Docks  Goodman  is  going  this  morning 
with  his  brother.  He  is  very  bad  off. 
Brooks  has  been  up  to  W.  for  4  or  5  days 
on  a  court  martial  and  will  be  4  or  5 
more.  I  expect  to  have  command  of  the 
camp.  Mr.  Leonard  is  sick. 

Don’t  let  Pa  read  this.  It  is  written 
too  bad.  He  will  rake  me  for  it. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Tell  Pa  to  come 
down  soon.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to 
mend. 

Your  brother, 

O.  E.  M. 

Fort  Johnson,  Nov.  28,  1861. 
Dear  Sister: 

As  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  writ¬ 
ing,  I  will  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  had 
a  good  chance  to  send  a  letter  out  by 
Chas.  Fulwood  but  I  didn’t  have  time  to 
write  it,  although  I  sent  Pa  some  papers 
and  Ma  some  cloth;  the  leather  I  could 
not  get,  as  I  had  not  been  to  Wilmington, 
but  I  expect  to  go  in  a  few  days  and 
then  I  will  get  it  with  the  balance  of  the 
things.  Brooks  has  just  returned  from 
W .  from  Court  Martial.  I  got  him  to 


draw  my  money  $160.00.  Tell  Pa  to  send 
Chas.  down,  if  he  is  not  able  to  come 
himself,  and  I  will  send  him  a  part  of  my 
money,  but  I  hope  he  is  able  to  come 
himself.  Tell  Ma  that  the  cap  was  too 
large  for  me,  but  I  sold  it  for  $2.00.  She 
can  fit  me  by  taking  the  measure  of 
of  Charles’  head,  as  mine  and  his  are 
about  one  size.  It  was  quite  a  good  cap. 
I  sold  it  before  I  got  to  my  room  going 
from  Wescotts;  the  cloth  that  I  sent  was 
$1.50  per  yard,  how  dear! 

When  I  was  out  home  the  other  day 
we  hadn’t  lost  but  one  man  from  our 
company,  and  now  we  have  lost  five, 
with  Junius  E.,  one  died  on  the  21st,  one 
22nd,  one  23rd,  and  one  26th  of  this 
month.  What  is  to  become  of  our  com¬ 
pany?  Have  not  more  than  15  men  in 
the  Garrison,  all  the  rest  we  have  sent 
home  to  recruit  their  health;  I  wish  they 
would  get  well  once  more. 

We  don’t  have  any  news  of  importance 
now.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
fight  at  Fort  Pickens.  It’s  said  that  we 
made  a  breech  in  her  great  walls.  I  hope 
it  is  the  case.  I  expect  Addix  has  re¬ 
turned  by  this  time,  and  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mail!  or  at  least  ought  to  have 
had,  for  he  stayed  long  enough  waiting 
for  it. 

It  seems  that  England  has  taken  of¬ 
fense  at  the  North,  on  account  of  their 
capturing  Messrs.  Slidell  &  Maison  from 
their  ship,  and  say  they  must  give  them 
up  again  to  us.  I  hope  they  will  get  at 
war  with  England,  then  perhaps  we  might 
have  a  better  chance  to  whip  the  rascals. 
The  Spanish  Minister  says  that  if  it  had 
been  a  Spanish  ship  they  were  taken 
from,  he  would  immediately  demanded 
their  passports.  Well  said  old  Spain. 

I  believe  Maria  seems  very  well  satis¬ 
fied,  or  at  least  I  have  heard  no  com¬ 
plaint.  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  Pa  is 
getting  better;  do  tell  him  to  take  care 
of  himself,  not  to  fatigue  nor  worry;  the 
Dr.  says  if  he  does  not  expose  himself 
he  will  soon  get  well.  Tell  him  to  send 
Charles  to  see  to  his  affairs;  he  is  large 
enough.  I  would  like  to  spend  Christmas 
with  you  but  it  will  be  out  of  my  power 
I  expect. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  of  the  family 
and  accept  a  portion  for  yourself.  Tell  all 
of  the  children  to  write  to  me  and  write 
yourself. 
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Nothing  more  from, 

Your  affectionate  Bro., 

Oliver  E.  Mercer 
To  Sissy  Sally  Mercer  &  Co. 


Fort  Johnson 
Dec.  19,  1861 

Dear  Father: 

I  heard  yesterday  that  you  were  getting 
well  again.  I  do  hope  this  is  so.  Nothing 
in  the  world  would  please  me  better  than 
to  hear  that  you  had  recovered  your 
health  again. 

We  have  no  news  of  any  importance. 
A  fight  took  place  not  long  since  in  Va. 
We,  of  course,  were  victorious,  and  al¬ 
ways  are.  To  think  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  war  will  not  last  much  longer. 
I  hope  it  may  be  so. 

Christmas  is  near  at  hand.  I  don’t 
expect  to  enjoy  myself  though  as  I  have 
done  in  time  past.  I  would  like  to  come 
out  on  that  day.  Perhaps  I  may. 

Give  my  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Fort  Johnson 
Dec.  29th,  1861. 

Dear  Sister: 

As  Peter  is  going  out  I  will  send  you  a 
few  lines. 

I  hope  you  are  all  enjoying  good  health, 
as  for  my  part,  I  never  was  in  better 
health,  and  I  would  enjoy  myself  so 
much  better  if  I  knew  that  all  of  you 
were  well,  but  Pa  I  understand  is  worse. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  he  may  get  better. 

We  have  not  had  much  Christmas 
down  here.  I  have  been  to  several  egg¬ 
nog  parties  and  one  or  two  balls.  We  had 
two  dances  at  Mrs.  Rickers.  I  hope  you 
had  a  good  time  over  at  Supply.  How  sad 
it  made  me  feel  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
poor  little  Bip,  such  a  pert  boy  as  he  was. 
It  will  learn  you  all  a  lesson  though. 

I  wanted  to  come  out  Christmas  but 
couldn’t.  I  expect  to  come  out  before 
long  and  stay  a  week.  I  have  sold  all  of 
the  caps  but  those  red  ones  and  2  greys. 
When  I  come  I  will  bring  Ma’s  money. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Write 
every  chance  you  get  and  tell  all  of  the 
rest  to  do  the  same. 

Very  best  regards 
Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Petersburg,  Va. 

Jan.  18,  1862 

My  dear  Sister: 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not 
writing  to  you  before  now  and  offering  a 
word  of  consolation  to  you  in  your 
troubles.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  so  I 
could  have  gone  to  see  you  when  I  was 
at  home  but  owing  to  my  long  sickness 
it  was  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so. 

Dear  Sister  though  Almighty  God  has 
seen  fit  to  take  your  nearest  and  most 
dear  ones  from  you,  he  is  able  to  make  it 
a  blessing  to  you. 

Dear  Sister,  these  few  lines  leave  me 
very  unwell.  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold 
and  cough  for  sometime,  owing  to  so 
much  exposure.  The  ground  is  very  wet 
and  cold  here  and  a  great  deal  of  snow 
and  rain.  I  hope  these  few  lines  may  find 
you  and  all  of  the  children  well  and  mak¬ 
ing  out  well  in  this  world,  for  you  cannot 
give  any  idea  of  the  sufferance  that  is  in 
the  country. 

Anchram  is  well  and  sends  his  love  to 
you  and  the  children.  He  has  learned 
to  live  very  hard.  The  rations  are  very 
light  and  men  generally  eat  everything 
they  get  in  the  day  at  one  meal  and 
sometimes  not  have  enough  then.  This 
war  is  a  hard  place  and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  it  getting  any  better.  I  have  no  news 
of  importance  to  write  to  you. 

You  must  give  my  best  respects  and 
love  to  all  of  the  children  and  write  to 
me.  Direct  your  letter  to  Lt.  Jacob  A. 
Evans,  Co.  G.  51st  Regt.  N.  C.  T.  Cling- 
man’s  Brigade  Near  Petersburg,  Va. 

I  remain  your 

Affectionate  Brother 
J.  A.  Evans 

Lieut  Jacob  A.  Evans 
Co.  G.  51st  Regt.  N.C.T. 

Clingman’s  Brigade 
Petersburg,  Va. 


Fort  Johnson,  Jan.  20,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  was  taken  by  surprise  today  on  find¬ 
ing  Chas.  down  here.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  all,  but  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  Pa  is  again  in  the  backgrounds. 
Oh!  I  do  hope  he  will  get  better.  I  had 
2  days  sickness,  but  am  well  now.  I  had 
only  headache  and  fever,  caused  from 
derangement  of  stomach.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  give  you  a  long  letter  but  I’ve  no 
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news  at  all.  I  was  about  to  get  a  furlow 
last  week  but  just  before  I  got  it,  Gen. 
Anderson  came  down  and  stopped  all  fur- 
lows,  so  I  was  cast  out  of  it. 

Will  give  you  an  account  of  it  all, 
but  I  will  in  a  few  days  be  out,  that  is, 
if  the  Burnside  Expedition  leaves  this 
coast.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Anthony’s 
leaving.  He  is  sorry  for  it,  I  know.  Three 
went  last  night  from  this  place  again. 

Our  company  are  all  down  and  well 
except  Lt.  Walker. 

Give  my  best  Resp.  to  all  and  especially 
Pa.  who  is  sick.  Tell  him  not  to  fret  over 
little  things,  but  to  consider  his  health. 
“I  know  he  will  get  better.” 

Write  soon  to  your 

Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Camp  Wyatt,  April  4,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  write,  nor  do  anything 
else,  except  wash  the  dust  off  my  face 
and  hands. 

I  don’t  suppose  you  thought  that  we 
would  be  sent  down  here  nor  did  we 
until  we  were  ordered.  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  it.  I  had  just  begun  to  like 
to  stay  at  Wilmington,  when  we  were 
ordered  here.  I  hope  we  will  not  stay 
here  long. 

It  is  one  of  the  last  places  on  the  earth, 
I  do  think,  and  it  was  left  in  the  worst 
fix  I  ever  saw.  I  think  the  30  Reg.  must 
have  been  lousey  from  the  way  their 
quarters  were  left.  When  I  saw  Pa  in  W. 
I  expected  to  go  to  Maison  Burrough 
Sound  but  the  order  was  countermanded 
and  we  were  sent  to  this  hole.  We  left 
W.  on  Monday  morning,  31st.  Mar.  and 
marched  12  miles  on  that  day  and  then 
camped  out  in  the  open  air  without  any¬ 
thing  to  eat,  thinking  we  would  have 
gone  all  of  the  distance  (21  miles)  never 
cooked  anything  for  over  night. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  Pa  looking  so 
well.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  mend. 
Everything  seems  to  be  very  quiet  just 
now.  There  is  no  Blockaders  off  the  post 
now. 

Oh!  I  heard  that  the  Blockade  ran  one 
of  our  schooners  into  Lockwoods  F.  River 
and  burnt  her.  I  hope  they  did  not  go  up 
the  river,  in  fact  I  hope  it  was  not  so, 


but  it  came  from  reliable  source  (Capt. 
Galloway) . 

We  are  quite  in  an  upstir  about  getting 
into  some  Regt.  We  think  of  going  into 
Col.  Bentwell’s  Regt.  Uncle  Jacob  is  in 
that  Regt.  Our  company  would  be  Co.  A 
but  they  are  not  drilled  so  I  don’t  want 
to  go  into  it  for  that  reason,  but  I  guess 
we  will  have  to  do  it.  I  guess  we  will  get 
the  remainder  of  our  furlow  after  this 
present  row  is  over. 

I  liked  to  stay  at  Camp  Lamb  very 
much,  but  had  to  leave.  We  could  go  to 
the  theatre  nearly  every  night  and  see 
lots  of  ladies  on  dress  parade,  but  here 
we  can’t  see  a  citizen  in  5  miles  around, 
upon  the  whole  I  have  no  opinion  of  this 
place. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  all  before  long. 
Give  me  all  of  the  news;  tell  all  of  the 
children  to  write  to  me.  Tell  Ma  to  send 
my  Acct.  book  as  soon  as  possible.  Give 
my  love  to  all.  Tell  Mr.  Addix  to  write 
to  me  soon. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Camp  Wyatt,  N.  C. 

April  11,  1862 

Dear  Sister: 

As  Mr.  Brooks  is  going  out  your  way, 
I  have  a  good  chance  to  send  my  letter. 

We  have  had  a  glorious  victory  out 
West.  Gen.  Johnson  killed,  though.  That 
was  bad,  notwithstanding  we  gained  the 
day.  I  will  send  you  the  late  papers. 

I  reed,  your  kind  letter  the  other  day 
and  way  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  hear 
from  home  every  few  days  and  hear  that 
Pa  is  mending  and  that  inspires  me  with 
hope  that  he  will  get  well.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  will  leave  this  place.  I 
expect  soon  though.  We  are  living  the 
life  of  a  soldier  now  to  perfection,  but  I 
hope  the  turn  will  not  last  long;  it  can’t 
if  we  have  such  victories  as  we  have  had 
lately.  They  expect  to  have  a  fight  in 
Va.  at  an  early  period.  I  hope  we  may 
give  them  fits  if  we  do  get  at  it. 

I  can’t  tell  when  I  can  get  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  furlough,  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  row  allays  some,  we  can  get  them. 
I  am  in  a  big  hurry,  so  I  must  stop. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  short  letter. 
I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day;  don’t  let 
Pa  see  this  scribbling  for  he  will  rake  me 
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down.  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  read  it. 

Give  my  love  to  all  and  tell . 

(torn  off) 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

I  went  to  dry  the  ink  on  the  paper  and 
burned  my  letter 


Camp  Wyatt,  April  13,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

As  it  is  on  Sunday  evening  and  nothing 
to  do,  I  will  try  to  write  you  a  few  lines. 
My  health  is  very  good  and  I  hope  you 
and  all  of  the  family  are  enjoying  the 
same  blessing. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  up  here  a  few  days  ago 
and  I  sent  you  some  papers,  in  which  you 
see  a  good  lot  of  good  news;  for  the  last 
few  days  we  have  nothing,  except  it  is 
reported  that  the  enemy  have  taken  Fort 
Palaska,  Ala.  but  I  hope  it  is  not  true. 

The  big  battle  we  had  out  south  is 
enough  to  animate  and  inspire  the  south¬ 
ern  heart  with  courage  to  fight,  for  the 
next  ten  years.  I  think  our  independence 
victory  is  sure,  and  not  far  off.  I  expect 
to  hear  of  a  great  fight  in  Virginia  and 
I  hope  we  may  whip  them  out  bad. 

Have  you  heard  from  Uncle  Bud  lately? 
and  how  is  he?  I  would  like  to  see  him 
and  his  family  very  much  indeed.  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  I  can  see  all  of 
them  again. 

Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family  and 
accept  the  warmest  respect  from  your 
Affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Come  down  soon  and  see  me. 


Camp  Wyatt,  April  16,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  reed,  your  very  kind  favor  of  the  13th. 
and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  the 
mumps.  I  hope  they  will  not  hurt  you; 
also  sorry  that  Pa  is  feeble  again.  I  do 
hope  he  will  get  well. 

It  is  a  pity  that  you  can’t  get  any  of 
that  coffee  that  went  ashore.  What  will 
they  do  with  it?  They  can’t  get  it  off 
from  that  place  unless  the  Blockade 
leaves.  I  expect  the  articles  that  you 
sent  by  Mr.  Frenches  today  on  the  boat 
but  have  not  got  them  yet. 

Tell  Ma  I  will  answer  her  question  pro¬ 
vided  I  can  do  it  with  safety.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  I  made  out  your  Dutch 


Language  after  a  while,  but  did  not  get 
all  of  the  sense.  I  think  you  must  have 
been  into  my  trunk  reading  some  of  my 
love  letters.  Please  give  it  a  little  plainer 
in  your  next  letter.  You  have  excited  my 
curiosity. 

Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family  and 
tell  all  of  them  to  write  to  me.  Tell  Mr. 
Addix  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
We  have  no  news  of  importance;  that 
was  a  glorious  victory  out  West  wasn’t 
it?  Tell  Pa  I  have  got  his  letter  in  my 
carpet  bag  but  can’t  get  the  chance  to 
send  it.  We  expect  to  get  our  furloughs 
before  long,  but  don’t  know  exactly. 

Well,  the  mail  is  about  to  leave,  so  I 
must  close  my  letter.  Give  my  love  to  all 
and  accept  a  large  portion  for  yourself. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  M. 


Fort  Johnson 
May  13,  1862. 

Dear  Sister: 

I  reed,  your  letter  sometime  ago  and 
wrote  you  a  few  lines  yesterday. 

Chas.  Fulwood  was  here  but  he  went 
off  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  send 
my  papers  out. 

I  have  been  in  very  good  health  ever 
since  I  left.  I  was  glad  to  see  Pa  so  much 
better.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  mend. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  articles 
you  sent  me.  I  saw  Mr.  Standland  here 
a  few  days  ago,  but  he  went  off  so  quickly 
I  could  not  send  the  letter  I  had  written. 
I  expect  to  get  a  letter  from  some  of  you 
today.  I  hope  there  will  be  something  in¬ 
teresting  in  it. 

We  can’t  tell  how  long  we  will  stay 
here;  may  stay  all  summer;  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  place,  but  I  want  to  go  off  some¬ 
where. 

It  is  Drill  time  so  I  must  come  to  a 
close  by  saying  Give  my  love  to  all  of  the 
family. 

Your  Brother 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Fort  Johnson 
May  20,  1862 

Dear  Sister : 

I  received  your  very  kind  letter  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  happy  to  hear  from  you 
all.  I  have  not  been  to  the  office  yet, 
but  I  expect  there  is  a  letter  for  me. 

I  hope  Pa  will  continue  to  mend.  I  was 
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sorry  to  hear  that  the  mule  threw  him 
off.  I  hope  he  did  not  receive  any  severe 
injury  from  it.  We  have  quite  a  good 
time  here,  much  better  than  at  Camp 
Wyatt.  I  saw  Mr.  J.  Standland  yesterday. 
He  said  all  were  well.  I  can’t  tell  when 
I  may  come  out.  There  is  so  much  talk 
of  Burnsides  fleet;  the  enemy  fired 
several  shells  at  Fort  Fisher  a  few  days 
ago,  but  did  no  damage.  We  retaliated 
but  our  shots  fell  short  much  more  so 
than  enemy’s. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  hear  from  Va. 
from  Stonewall  Jackson.  I  expect  he  is 
in  Maryland  by  this  time.  He  has  been 
reinforced  by  several  thousand.  I  hope 
and  trust  the  tide  will  soon  turn.  I  think 
it  will;  I  expect  that  we  will  stay  here  all 
summer;  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  place.  I 
could  not  solve  that  puzzle  you  sent  me. 
I  want  you  to  explain  it  in  your  next 
letter.  I  have  tried  every  way  I  know 
but  can’t  make  sense.  I  expect  there  can 
be  made  sense  but  not  by  me.  I  hate  to 
be  backed  out  by  such  a  trifling  little 
thing. 

Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family.  Tell 
Mr.  Addix  I  have  no  late  papers. 

Write  soon. 

Your  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

“Bright  dreams  attend  thee  gentle  one, 
The  kindest  and  the  best.  For  sorrow 
scarce  can  fall  upon  a  heart  so  truly  blest.” 


Camp  McRae 
May  25,  1862 

Lieut.  Mercer: 

Sir,  my  promise  though  not  entirely 
forgotten  has  been  greatly  neglected.  The 
peculiarity  of  circumstances  and  purpose 
of  duty  have  drawn  so  largely  on  my  time 
as  to  almost  deprive  me  of  writing  to  any 
one.  Since  I  saw  you  we  have  moved 
seven  times  in  one  of  which  we  marched 
some  75  miles  and  back  again.  The  con¬ 
siderate  indisposition  of  Capt.  Allen  for 
the  last  few  days  has  thrown  the  burden 
entirely  on  me.  Considering  this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  good  nature,  I  hope 
my  apology  will  be  accepted. 

Our  Regt.  and  the  companies  compris¬ 
ing  the  same  were  recognized  at  Camp 
Draughton  in  Onslow  on  the  1st  inst., 
with  much  harmony  and  satisfaction, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  field  officer. 
The  Regt.  is  now  in  fine  condition  as  to 


health.  The  circumstances  for  drilling 
have  been  quite  unfavorable,  consequent¬ 
ly  we  are  not  so  well  drilled  as  some 
others  are.  We  are  probably  as  hardy  as 
any  troops  in  service.  Our  trip  to  Onslow 
was  made  in  4J/2  days  and  back  in  3Y2. 
That  is  a  tolerably  rich  country  down 
there,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine 
and  gum.  I  don’t  much  like  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  down  there;  so  far  as 
I  could  learn  it  was  not  very  much  in 
favor  of  our  just  and  glorious  cause.  And 
without  any  painted  reflection  when  the 
fair-sex  it  is  said  that  they  are  common 
and  very  homely.  I  saw  one  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  that  would  do  to  pass.  We  could 
not  find  any  Yankies  as  we  expected.  On 
our  arrival  there  they  fell  back  to  New- 
bern.  We  found  one  of  their  saddles  and 
one  bayonet  which  was  lost  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  ours.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  your  Regt.  was  very  tired 
of  Camp  Wyatt.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  pleasant  change  of  post.  For  myself 
I  care  not  to  see  the  place  again  soon. 
Please  write  me  whether  there  is  any 
change  in  the  P.  O.  of  your  Uncle  “Bud,” 
as  I  would  like  to  write  to  him  sometime 
soon. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  your  father 
and  all  the  folks  at  home  and  when  you 
write  let  me  know  how  they  are.  Please 
excuse  this  badly  arranged  and  badly 
written  letter  as  this  paper  will  only  bear 
writing  on  one  side. 

A  speedy  response  from  you  will  be 
daily  expected  and  gladly  reed. 

Respectfully  yours  and  etc. 

Ephriam  Greer 


Fort  Johnson 
June  8,  1862 
1st.  Lieut.  O.  E.  Mercer 

Dear  Sister: 

As  I  have  a  chance  to  send  a  few  lines, 
I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

We  have  had  no  news  much  in  5  days. 
We  claimed  a  greater  victory  at  Rich¬ 
mond  than  we  gained  at  first;  although 
we  did  whip  them.  Jackson,  I  hope,  is 

doing  the  work  in  M . I . ,  but  we  can 

hear  nothing  from  him.  I  hope  he  will 
free  her  from  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

Pa  had  quite  a  time  of  it;  it  rained 
to  such  an  excess  that  he  could  not  start, 
but  he  did  get  off.  I  am  in  hopes  he  did 
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not  get  wet.  I  hope  he  is  getting  along 
fast  with  his  salt  works.  I  send  Mr  Addix 
some  papers  but  no  news. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Tell  Sophia  and 
Babe  I  will  answer  their  letters  in  a  few 
days. 

Resp.  your  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 
To 

Miss  Sallie  Mercer 
Supply,  N.  C. 

P.  S.  I  reed,  a  letter  from  E.  J.  Greer 
and  he  sends  his  Respts.  to  the  family. 
Tell  Ma  to  send  that  soap  by  the  mail 
and  much  obliged  to  her  for  sending  my 
trunk. 

“Serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.” 

“Blessed  are  all  that  put  their  trust 
in  Him.” 

Fort  Johnson,  June  11,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

Nothing  I  believe  has  transpired  since 
your  departure  from  this  place,  worth 
notice;  we  can  get  nothing  from  Va.  just 
now  that  is  good,  nor  anything  very 
bad;  it  seems  that  Jackson  is  doing  the 
work  somewhere,  but  nothing  is  allowed 
to  be  published  about  him;  it  appears 
that  they  want  to  keep  his  movements 
or  his  objects  as  secret  as  possible.  I  hope 
he  will  make  his  mark,  which  he  will 
undoubtedly  do. 

Well,  how  are  you  getting  along  with 
your  salt  works?  I  hope  you  are  pro¬ 
gressing  finely.  Salt  bears  a  very  fine 
price  now  —  $12.00,  I  understand.  Do  go 
into  it  all  over.  There  can  be  a  fortune 
made  at  it,  it  is  one  thing  that  the  people 
must  have  and  while  it  is  selling  for  such 
a  price  you  had  as  well  get  it  as  anyone 
else,  so  go  it  on  a  small  scale  at  first 
and  then  buy  you  some  large  pans  for 
the  purpose. 

Two  companies  went  from  our  Regt. 
last  night  about  one  o’clock  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  some  vessels  that  went 
into  Shallotte.  I  heard  the  Blockade,  in 
running  the  little  fellows,  went  on  shore 
herself.  I  hope  she  will  go  to  pieces  on 
the  Bar;  how  the  little  schooners  do  run 
the  Blockade!  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
get  the  Pearl  and  take  a  load  from  your 
*  Still.  I  know  it  can  be  done  very  easily, 


*  He  is  referring  to  the  Turpentine  Still. 


even  if  it  costs  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  to  fit  her  out.  A  young  fortune 
can  be  made  with  one  load.  While  I  was 
talking  with  Tom  Grissom  yesterday,  who 
just  arrived  from  Europe  on  a  steamer; 
he  went  from  here  on  the  SS  N.  C.  (he 
was  pilot  on  her) ;  he  says  the  Pearl  is 
just  the  very  thing  to  have,  so  that  if  she 
is  pushed  she  can  run  into  any  little 
port  on  the  coast.  He  thinks  he  could  be 
successful  in  making  a  voyage  to  Nassau 
in  her.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a 
good  pilot  and  navigator,  or  he  would  not 
have  had  charge  of  the  No.  Ca.  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  Eng.  I  wish  it  was  so  that  you  could 
get  your  stuff  off. 

I  saw  Mr.  Elvington  today  and  he  said 
he  was  going  home  on  Saturday  and  that 
he  would  take  the  engrediences  with  him, 
so  his  wife  could  assist  him  in  making 
it.  He  thinks  he  can  cure  you  finally. 
I  hope  he  can. 

Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Oliver  E.  Mercer 


Fort  Johnson,  June  13,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

As  we  are  going  to  leave  this  depot 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines. 
I  hope  you  are  well.  I  hope  Pa  will  not 
have  any  more  symptoms  of  that  disease. 

We  are  ordered  so  unexpectedly  that 
Mr.  Elvington  did  not  go  home,  so  the 
medicine  is  not  made.  He  says  his  wife 
makes  it,  so  I  leave  the  stuff  in  my  trunk 
and  the  trunk  is  at  Mr.  T.  W.  Wescott’s. 
You  can  get  it  any  time  you  send  after  it. 
My  clothes  are  nearly  all  in  it.  I  have 
taken  just  enough  to  get  along  with.  We 
are  ordered  to  go  to  Wilmington  and 
from  thence  to  I  don’t  know  where;  we 
are  in  Gen.  Frenche’s  Brigade  and  it  is 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  to  Va. 
in  Stonewall  Division,  I  hope.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  Dr.  Curtis’  prescription  for 
Pa’s  medicine.  He  had  no  pills,  but  he 
told  me  to  send  to  Wilmington,  but  I 
can’t,  so  when  you  send  you  can  keep  the 
prescription  to  get  more  if  needed. 

The  Dr.  says  he  need  not  take  the  pills 
every  time  before  taking  the  bottle.  He 
thinks  it  injurious  to  take  too  many  of 
the  pills.  Tell  Babe  I  will  answer  her 
letter  when  I  get  to  my  journey’s  end.  I 
hope  I  will  get  to  see  you  all  some  time 
again  if  the  Yankies  don’t  kill  me.  Give 
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my  love  to  all  of  the  family  and  tell  them 
to  write  to  me.  If  we  go  to  Va.  I  will  give 
you  my  address.  I  take  it  as  a  great  favor 
and  want  you  to  correct  all  errors  you  see 
in  my  letters.  I  guess  you  will  see  some  in 
this  letter,  if  you  can  make  it  out,  it  will 
be  as  much. 

Nothing  more. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


In  Camp  near  Richmond,  Va. 

June  18,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  promised  to  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  got  to  my  place  of  destination  and  I  will 
fulfill  my  promise.  Well,  after  two  days’ 
ride  over  a  beautiful  country  we  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  war.  Everything  went  on 
smoothly.  I  passed  several  beautiful 
places.  Petersburg  is  quite  a  city,  but  you 
know  the  pressure  of  the  times  will  not 
allow  any  place  to  show  itself.  Richmond 
is  a  very  large  city  also  and  strongly 
fortified;  it  is  said  that  it  can’t  be  taken. 
I  hope  it  is  the  case.  There  are  any 
number  of  troops  in  its  vicinity  (about 
180,000).  There  is  heavy  skirmishes  daily. 
Gen.  Stewart,  with  a  small  brigade  played 
wild  with  the  enemy  day  before  yester¬ 
day;  he  destroyed  one  million  worth 
property,  besides  burned  3  transports, 
took  175  prisoners.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  since 
war.  We  left  Wilmington  Sunday  at  day¬ 
light  and  arrived  at  R....  on  Monday 
evening  7  o’clock,  marched  through  the 
city  into  an  open  field  and  there  turned 
in  for  the  night  in  the  open  air.  This 
morning  we  marched  two  miles  from  R.... 
and  are  in  camp  in  a  large  wheat  field. 
We  are  in  2Y2  miles  of  the  enemy’s  lines, 
but  there  is  a  heavy  force  between  us  and 
the  enemy.  We  are  held  as  a  reserve  in 
the  rear.  We  are  in  300  yds.  of  the  30th 
Regt.  I  saw  one  of  Capt.  Thurston’s  men 
this  morning,  but  I  did  not  see  the  Capt. 
His  Regt.  was  on  Picket  out  on  the  lines; 
it  only  takes  about  1200  men  for  guard 
duty  here.  We  are  in  Gen.  Garland’s 
Brigade.  I  saw  the  little  fellow  this  eve¬ 
ning.  He  has  a  round  jacket  on.  You 
ought  to  see  me  with  my  private’s  suit 
on.  I  look  funny.  They  say  there  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  fight  very  soon  here.  I  don’t 
know  whether  we  will  be  in  it  or  not. 
They  praise  our  Reg.  very  highly  as  we 


pass;  say  it  is  equal  to  a  Brigade;  there 
were  crowds  in  R-d  and  Petersburg  to 
see  us  as  we  marched  through.  Ladies 
threw  flowers  and  waved  hdkfs.  at  us. 
Oh!  I  received  one  of  the  prettiest  bo- 
quets  at  a  little  place  called  Stony  Creek, 
together  with  a  note  as  follows: 

“The  bravest  heart  in  war 
Is  in  love  the  truest.” 

Lou  S.  Hanburg 

It  kinder  made  me  feel  spotted,  but  I 
took  it  and  replied  to  her  note.  She  was 
beautiful  and  lived  at  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  places  I  ever  saw;  had  a  fine 
large  house,  beautiful  flower  garden  and 
a  large  wheat  field.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
love  her;  if  I  ever  come  back  I  shall  call 
on  her.  The  cars  stop  about  there  20 
minutes  generally. 

This  is  a  very  rich  country  here. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  rich  on  the  Rail¬ 
road.  There  seems  to  be  large  crops  of 
wheat  there  but  on  this  side  of  R-d  there 
are  large  fields  for  camp  grounds.  Well 
I  have  written  you  quite  a  letter  with  this 
pencil.  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  read  it 
all.  Tell  Ma  not  to  be  uneasy  about  me, 
for  I  hope  to  come  through  the  war  and 
return  home  again;  of  course,  we  never 
can  tell  who  will  be  killed  but  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  carry  me  safely  through.  Give 
my  love  to  all  of  the  family  and  Mr. 
Addix.  Tell  all  to  write. 

Good  night. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

Oliver  E.  M. 

P.  S.  I  hope  Pa  is  well.  Tell  him  to  write 
to  me.  I  will  write  to  you  with  a  pen 
next  time. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  28,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

I  again  write  to  you  without  hearing 
from  you.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  here  I 
wrote  to  Sissy,  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
her,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  you.  I  am 
eager  to  hear  from  you  all.  I  do  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  are  well  and  all  of  the 
rest. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  down  with  a  rising. 
I  have  been  in  Richmond  for  a  week 
under  the  Dr’s,  hands.  No  time  to  talk 
about  risings.  Victorious  news!  McClel¬ 
land  whipped!  and  whipped  good,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  with  my  Co.  in  the 
fight.  The  fight  is  not  yet  over.  Driving 
the  enemy  like  fun.  They  have  been  at 
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it  for  3  days.  It  is  reported  that  their 
retreat  is  entirely  cut  off  by  Jackson. 
Our  Regt.  is  in  it  and  has  been  all  of  the 
time.  If  I  had  been  able  I  should  have 
been  in  it  all  over.  Various  reports  about 
the  number  of  prisoners.  I  have  seen  a 
thousand  myself  and  they  say  4,000  are 
coming  in  this  evening.  We  have  taken 
many  very  good  batteries.  Our  loss  is 
heavy,  a  matter  of  course.  Jackson  and 
Hill  formed  a  junction  and  are  carrying 
them  before  them. 

I  hope  the  whole  army  may  be  bagged 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  75,000  Con¬ 
federate  troops  engaged  yesterday.  What 
a  time.  The  greatest  battle  of  the  war. 
I  left  R-d  this  morning  and  went  to 
the  camp  to  see  if  I  could  hear  from  the 
Regt.  but  can’t.  They  are  still  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  The  general  impression  is 
that  this  will  be  the  deciding  blow.  I 
hope  so.  I  will  write  you  another  letter 
after  the  battle  is  over.  I  then  can  tell 
you  more  about  things. 

So  good  night.  Give  my  love  to  all  of 
the  P.  I  expect  to  be  home  soon. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 

C.  G.  with  Regt.  No.  3 
Garlands  Brigade,  Hills  Division. 


Richmond,  Va.,  July  4,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  have  written  to  you  once  and  have 
received  no  answer,  but  I  have  such  a 
good  opportunity  that  I  must  let  you 
know  what  is  going  on.  Well,  the  great 
victory  you  have  read  of  by  this  time. 
We  had  15  men  killed  and  20  wounded  in 
our  Co.  alone.  What  a  loss  for  our  Co. 
As  for  me,  I  was  not  in  the  fight.  I  was 
in  R-d  sick  with  a  rising  and  am  not 
well  yet.  Capt.  Brooks  was  wounded,  as 
you  see.  He  can  give  the  casualties,  as 
I  have  not  time.  Tom  Fulwood  was  re¬ 
ported  killed,  but  you  can  tell  his  mother 
it  is  untrue  unless  he  was  killed  in  yester¬ 
day’s  fight,  the  greatest  fight  in  modern 
history  this  will  be.  We  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  over  a  week  daily.  I  can’t  describe 
to  you  the  horrible  sight  I  have  seen.  God 
grant  that  this  war  may  soon  be  over, 
which  I  think  will  be  very  soon.  Our 
victory  will  lead  to  recognition  by  foreign 
nations  I  hope.  It  seems  that  foreign 
intervention  is  to  take  place  sometime 


in  July.  You  must  excuse  this  writing 
as  I  have  no  table  or  bench  to  write  on. 
The  Capt.  wants  to  leave  soon,  so  I  must 
stop.  He  promised  to  call  and  tell  you  all 
the  news. 

Good  bye 
Your  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Tell  Pa  to  answer  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
him.  I  hope  his  health  is  better.  I  expect 
to  be  home  soon.  Give  my  love  to  all. 

One  Mile  from  Richmond,  Va. 

July  9,  1862. 

Dear  Father: 

I  received  your  very  welcome  letter  of 
the  1st  this  morning  and  was  more  than 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to  hear  that 
you  were  on  the  mend  again.  I  have  been 
very  uneasy  about  your  disease  but  I  do 
hope  you  will  get  better.  You  stated  in 
your  letter  that  I  never  wrote  you  a  line, 
but  I  certainly  wrote  to  you.  I  expect 
you  have  received  letter  by  this  time.  I 
also  wrote  to  Sissy.  That  she  got.  If  you 
did  get  my  letter  you  found  out  that 
unfortunately  I  was  not  in  the  fight.  I 
say  unfortunately  because  I  have  always 
had  a  desire  to  get  into  one  fight.  All 
who  have  been  into  the  fight  say  it  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  so.  If  I  had  been  in  it,  which 
I  should  undoubtedly  have  been  if  I  had 
been  half  able,  I  might  have  been  killed. 
I  have  got  to  thinking  that  all  things  are 
for  the  best  at  last. 

You  found  out  by  the  letter  that  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  sometime  with  a 
rising  on  my  groin.  Yes,  I  went  to  the 
hospital  the  Sunday  before  the  fight  on 
Friday  of  the  next  week  and  stayed  for 
10  days,  but  I  made  out  to  get  out  to 
the  camp  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  now 
mending  but  can’t  walk  much.  You  spoke 
of  coming  to  R-d.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  see  you.  If  you  come  just  inquire  for 
Garlands  Brigade,  which  is  now  about 
one  mile  from  R-d  on  the  R-road.  That 
is,  the  tents  and  some  few  men  from 
every  Reg.  in  the  Brigade.  His  forces 
are  18  to  20  miles  from  here  on  the  James 
River.  The  Yankies  are  30  miles  from 
R-d  and  it  is  unknown  what  they  are 
doing.  Our  Gen.  may  understand  their 
movements  but  we  don’t.  They  will  hard¬ 
ly  attack  us  with  that  routed  and  com- 
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pletely  demoralized  army  they  have  now. 
We  have  gained  a  great  victory  but  it 
was  dearly  tonight.  We  have  lost  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  country.  As 
foreign  intervention  will  take  place  at 
an  early  period  the  Yankies  may  make 
one  more  faint  attempt  to  take  R-d.  by 
way  of  Drewry’s  Bluff,  but  they  will  fire 
and  fall  back  like  they  have  so  far  at 
Vicksburg.  I  think  R-d  will  never  be 
taken.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  letter 
as  I  have  no  way  to  write  except  on  my 
lap  with  a  small  book  under  the  paper. 
I  shall  endeavor  by  the  help  of  the  Lord 
to  conform  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the 
rules  and  the  very  good  advice  you  gave 
me. 

I  guess  you  have  heard  from  our  Rgt. 
before  this  time,  so  I  will  stop  for  the 
present.  However,  I  will  give  you  a  list  of 
the  wounded  in  our  Camp.  Give  my  best 
love  to  Ma  and  all  of  the  family  and 
accept  a  good  portion  for  yourself. 

I  remain  still  your  affectionate  son 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Names  of  killed  and  wounded  in  Co.  G 
20  Reg.  First  fight  on  Friday  evening, 
June  26,  1862: 

Killed  Calvin  Little 

Killed  Josiah  Russ 

Killed  G.  S.  Reaves 

Killed  W.  H.  Skipper 

Killed  Benj.  H.  Reynolds  (Our  old  Ben) 

Killed  J.  A.  McKeithan 

Killed  Isaac  White 

Killed  Joel  Little 

Killed  Michael  Gore 

Killed  S.  J.  Simmons 

Killed  W.  J.  Gore 

Killed  G.  W.  Evans 

WOUNDED 

Private  William  Clemmons  (Hip) 

Private  Moses  Evans  (Arm) 

Private  D.  M.  Williams  (Wounded  in  the 
mouth) 

Private  Geo.  Harriss  (Wounded  in  the 
thigh) 

Private  B.  W.  Cumbee  (Wounded  in  the 
Hand) 

Private  Samuel  Evans  (Arm) 

Private  Melvin  Hewett  (Face) 

24  wounded 
17  killed 

41  Total  killed  and  wounded 


July  1st. 

Killed  D.  W.  Leonard  (Sargeant) 
Killed  J.  W.  Poinns 
Killed  W.  D.  Gore 
Killed  John  Harvell  of  Shallotte 

WOUNDED 
Capt.  Brooks  (in  the  side) 

Private  A.  J.  Mills  (in  thigh) 

Private  H.  D.  Benton  (in  hand) 
Private  Jacob  Leonard  (thigh) 

(face  and  hand) 

Private  Jackson  Hickman  (shoulder) 
Private  Alexander  Simmons  (thigh) 
Private  Moses  Simmons  (in  arm) 
Private  W.  M.  Raymond 
Sargt.  J.  T.  Leonard  (Legs) 

Private  J.  M.  Benson  (in  leg) 

Private  C.  C.  Little  (in  thigh) 

Private  S.  F.  Reynolds  (hip) 

Private  Wm.  F.  Stanley 
(Seriously  in  breast,  side  and  back) 
Private  Wm.  Simmons  (in  arm) 
Private  Robt.  Carney  (leg) 

Private  Isiah  Hewett  (shoulder) 


One  Mile  from  Richmond,  Va. 

July  10,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  received  your  very  welcome  letter  and 
was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  to  hear  that  all  were  up  and  Pa 
mending.  I  hope  and  pray  that  he  may 
get  well. 

I  have  written  two  letters,  one  to  Mr. 
A.  and  the  other  to  Pa.  I  finished  them 
last  evening.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  still  alive  and  kicking.  I  was 
not  in  the  fight  as  you  will  see  in  Pa’s 
letter.  I  am  getting  better  but  am  not 
well  yet.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  days 
to  rejoin  the  Co.  I  expect  that  you  all 
would  be  very  uneasy  about  me  until  you 
hear  better.  I  wrote  Pa  about  a  week 
ago  stating  that  I  was  not  in  the  fight. 
I  guess  you  have  got  the  letter  before 
this  time.  You  can  find  out  all  of  the 
news  by  reference  to  the  R-d  paper.  The 
Yankies  are  beginning  to  admit  a  heavy 
loss  and  McClelland  badly  defeated. 

3  Miles  from  Richmond,  Va.  July  26,  1862. 
My  dear  Sister: 

With  very  great  pleasure  I  respond  to 
your  kind  letter  of  the  15th.  It  reached 
me  yesterday  and  I  tell  you  I  appreciated 
its  value.  Yes,  its  value.  It  was  worth 
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$50.00.  It  was  the  second  letter  I  have 
received  since  I  have  been  here.  I  got 
3  but  they  all  came  in  one  envelope  and 
I  think  I  have  written  y2  Doz.  the  last 
I  sent  by  hand  to  W’n.  N.  Car.  Well,  I 
felt  thankful  to  hear  that  you  all  were 
getting  along  as  well  as  you  are.  Very 
sorry  to  hear  that  Pa  is  again  in  the 
backgrounds.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  get 
better.  I  hope  Ma  will  keep  well.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  Uncle  Natty  was 
so  bad  off.  I  fear  he  will  die.  I  don’t 
see  how  it  is  your  letters  are  so  slow  to 
get  here.  They  must  stop  on  the  way. 
I  wish  I  could  get  one  every  day  but  no 
use  to  wish.  It  seems  that  there  are  3 
on  the  way  for  me.  I  hope  they  will  come 
in  today.  I  am  not  exactly  well  yet. 
I  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  but  I  hope 
soon  to  be  able  for  duty. 

There  don’t  seem  to  be  much  news 
here.  Col.  Morgan  is  putting  things 
through  out  West,  taken  eleven  cities  and 
towns  and  has  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment  throughout  the  West,  and  the  news 
from  Europe  seems  better  for  the  last 
few  days  than  ever  before,  but  we  have 
relied  too  much  on  them  for  our  good. 
We  must  not  slack  our  hold  but  keep 
steady  ahead.  Nothing  short  of  recogni¬ 
tion  will  do  for  us,  and  I  expect  the  next 
arrival  from  E-pe.  will  bring  something 
more  cheering  to  the  Southern  heart 
than  a  defeat  of  McClelland’s  whole  army. 
I  hope  so  for  we  want  something  to  cheer 
us.  We  can’t  tell  what  we  will  do  or 
where  we  will  go  next.  We  are  encamped 
in  a  beautiful  grove,  good  water,  etc.  We 
can’t  tell  anything  about  old  Me.  move¬ 
ment.  Guess  though  he  is  resting.  We 
don’t  apprehend  any  danger  from  an 
attack  soon.  I  don’t  think  they  will  be 
much  more  fighting,  if  any,  in  Va.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  valley.  Pope  has  quite  a  force 
there  but  old  Stonewall  can  keep  them 
at  bay  as  long  as  he  wants  to  stay  there. 
Pie  may  occasionally  bribe  him  too  if  he 
don’t  watch  on  all  sides.  We  people  out 
here  want  the  war  to  stop.  How  is  it  with 
you  all?  The  same  I  expect.  If  by  the 
kind  Providence  of  the  All  Wise  Creator 
I  live  to  see  it  over,  Va.  won’t  hold  me 
long.  I  prefer  the  Old  North  State  for¬ 
ever.  We  thought  things  enormously  high 
before  we  came  here  but  they  are  cheap. 
People  ought  to  buy  here  to  speculate 
on.  They  charge  only  $4.00  for  a  Bu. 


of  meal.  Molasses  from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per 
Gal.  Fresh  beef  750  per  Lb.  bacon  $1.00 
per  lb.,  sugar  $1.00  per  Lb.,  coffee  $2.50 
Lb.,  butter  $1.25  Lb.,  eggs  $1.25  Doz.,  etc. 
Vegetables  very  high  also,  for  instance, 
greens  (collards)  per  head  250,  size  small; 
500  for  4  small  squashes,  when  they  are 
hardening  in  our  fields,  tomatoes  750  per 
Doz.,  etc.  As  for  fruit,  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  of  the  extortion,  however,  small 
apples  750  per  Doz.,  peaches  $1.00, 
pears  $1.00,  watermelons  $5.00  to  $7.00 
a  piece.  I  must  stop.  I  know  you  are 
disgusted.  Oh!  by  the  way,  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  $4.00  peck.  I  have  not  bought  any¬ 
thing  except  what  I  particularly  need. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  scraps 
taken  from  the  late  papers.  I  hope  this 
will  find  you  all  enjoying  good  health. 
Poor  Wm.  Stanley,  I  fear,  he  will  die 
from  his  wounds.  I  have  been  trying  to 
hire  someone  to  stay  with  him;  if  I  could 
get  a  darkey  I  would  pay  any  price.  His 
father  stayed  with  him  a  few  days  but 
was  taken  sick  and  left.  I  come  to  a  close 
by  saying  give  my  best  love  to  all  of  the 
family  and  tell  them  to  write. 

Tell  Mr.  Addix  to  write  if  he  pleases. 

I  am  yet  your  devoted  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

I  want  you  all  to  pray  for  me.  If 
prayers  ever  were  needed  they  are  now. 
I  have  at  last  taken  to  pray  myself.  If 
it  should  be  the  will  of  God  to  take  me 
from  this  world  I  want  to  meet  you  all 
in  Heaven. 

O. 

Blessed  Assurance. 

Near  Richmond,  Va.,  July  29,  1862 
My  dear  Father: 

I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  today 
by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  the  22nd. 
It  reached  me  in  good  time.  I  received 
one  a  few  days  ago  from  Sissy  and  replied 
immediately.  I  hope  this  will  find  all  in 
good  health,  find  you  much  better.  My 
health  is  much  better.  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  tug  it  through.  This  is  a  great 
country  though  as  the  fellow  says  “there 
is  no  better.” 

It  is  very  strange,  I  received  two  letters 
today,  yours  and  Mr.  Addix’s  of  the  8th, 
so  the  latter  must  have  stopped  on  the 
way  a  good  while.  Both  came  to  me  to¬ 
gether.  Some  of  the  P.  M.  need  raking 
over  about  their  neglect. 
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Well  Pa,  it  is  just  as  you  say,  times 
at  this  time  seem  very  critical  but  we 
must  go  it  the  stronger.  It  will  never 
do  to  give  up  now.  We  must  keep  in 
good  spirits  and  follow  up  our  victories. 
We  know  nothing  of  where  the  next 
battle  will  be  fought.  The  general  sup¬ 
position  is  that  it  will  be  in  the  valley. 
Pope  is  in  strong  force  there.  Stonewall 
is  keeping  his  eye  on  him  though.  Stone¬ 
wall  is  being  reinforced  daily.  It  is  time 
for  Bragg  to  make  some  demonstration 
out  West,  ain’t  it?  I  guess  he  will  move 
down  on  Curtis,  take  him  in  and  soon 
restore  New  Orleans  from  the  hand  of 
the  notorious  battle.  He  ought  to  be  hung 
higher  than  “harman”.  The  world  is  down 
on  his  course  but  let  him  rip.  He  is  doing 
good  for  our  cause.  McClelland,  too,  the 
Yankies  think,  but  Mack  thinks  his  po¬ 
sition  better  now  than  ever.  If  so,  why 
didn’t  he  take  it  at  first.  No,  he  is  trying 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  some  of  his 
once  friends  but  now  enemies,  that  he 
can  take  R-d  by  way  of  Drewry’s  Bluff 
but  let  him  try  it.  He  will  get  one  of  the 
best  lickings  he  has  ever  received  yet. 
One  of  those  Gun  Boars  could  not  be 
forced  by  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
possibility.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  entrenched 
on  all  sides  and  we  have  a  large  force  on 
the  South  side  of  James  River.  I  have 
got  to  thinking  like  you  about  foreign 
intervention,  but  it  seems  that  the  late 
Federal  reverse  before  R-d  has  had  quite 
an  effect,  though  little  dependence  is 
to  be  put  in  what  they  say.  The  London 
T-s  thinking  there  are  good  evidences  in 
the  North  that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  near  at  hand  and  denounces  the  in- 
colebee  of  Brute  Butter,  but  we  have  got 
to  do  our  own  fighting,  rely  on  our  own 
resources  for  a  while  yet. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  N.  C.,  but  he 
has  paid  the  debt  that  we  can  none  get 
around.  I  have  expected  G.  E.  would  die 
for  some  time.  I  am  sorry  also  to  think 
that  crops  are  so  hopeless.  Yes,  we  have, 
lost  men  in  these  battles  whose  places 
can’t  be  supplied  but  some  must  fall. 
Pa,  if  you  get  so  you  think  you  can  come 
out  here  I  would  be  happy  to  see  you. 
Please  if  you  see  anyone  coming  direct, 
send  a  big  goods  box  of  vegetables,  for 
I  will  not  buy  them  at  the  prices.  Well, 
it  is  nearly  dark  so  I  must  stop.  Give 


my  best  love  to  all  of  the  family  and 
Mr.  Addix  my  resp.  to  my  friends.  Write 
soon. 

I  am  your  most  affectionate  son,  O.  E. 
Mercer,  Co.  G. 

P.  S.  —  I  shall  not  draw  any  more  money 
than  is  actually  necessary  while  I  am 
here.  The  reason  I  sent  my  clothes  was 
because  I  feared  they  might  be  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  big  fight.  If  times  calm  off  I  can 
get  them  again. 


3  miles  from  Richmond,  Va. 

August  5,  1862 
My  dear  Sister: 

I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  answering  yours  of  the  21st  and 
29th.  I  have  just  read  the  latter  and  it 
makes  me  feel  very  sad  to  hear  that  Pa’s 
health  is  again  declining.  Oh,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  he  may  recover;  if  all  could 
keep  in  good  health,  I  would  not  care  a 
cent  for  staying  out  here,  but  it  is  natural 
that  when  one  gets  a  letter  from  home 
containing  the  intelligence  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  some  one  who  is  as  near  and  dear 
as  a  father,  it  will  make  him  sad.  Yes, 
more  than  sad,  but  we  must  trust  in  the 
Creator  and  the  disposed  of  all  mankind 
and  he  will  restore  and  protect  us  from 
sickness  and  danger. 

I  wrote  to  Pa,  Ma,  and  Mr.  Addix  last 
week  and  now  to  you  and  Bro.  C.  My 
health  is  pretty  good  at  this  time  and  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  I  stay  here. 

I  went  to  R-d  last  Friday  and  saw 
Swift  and  I  think  he  is  mending.  His 
mother  and  father  were  both  there  and 
all  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits 
under  the  circumstances.  S-t.  told  of  a 
dream  that  he  dreamed  the  night  before 
I  was  there.  He  said  he  thought  he  was 
at  home  on  a  nice  feather  bed  and  Ma 
attending  to  him  very  good,  eating  nice 
watermelons  and  peaches.  He  said  it  was 
a  token  on  my  coming.  He  woke  and  told 
his  mother  of  his  dream.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  see  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  poor 
Ephriam  Greer  is  no  more.  He  died  last 
week,  early  in  the  week.  He  was  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  God.  He  died  of 
a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  We  have  lost 
20  men  from  our  camp  since  we  have 
been  out  here. 

I  like  it  pretty  well  at  this  place.  Water 
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is  not  very  handy  but  in  a  beautiful 
shady  grove.  Three  of  us  stay  in  a  fine 
large  tent  and  sleep  on  a  pole  bed-stead, 
or  scaffold.  You  will  hear  from  the  Valley 
in  a  few  days  as  a  big  fight  is  impending 
there.  Stonewall  is  reported  in  the  rear 
of  Pope  and  Hill  and  Smith  in  front. 
They  will  settle  his  hash,  I  hope.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  papers,  but 
you  must  read  them.  Leonard  has  re¬ 
signed  and  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Pa. 
and  Horn  refuse  to  send  any  more  troops 
to  the  army,  so  reported  in  today’s  papers. 
I  must  pen  a  few  lines  to  C. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  come  to  a 
close. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  of  the  family. 
Cheer  Pa  up  all  you  can  and  get  him  well. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Dear  Charles: 

I  received  one  letter  from  you  but  I 
hope  it  may  be  the  harbinger  of  many. 
You  are  like  myself,  don’t  have  much 
chance  to  write. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Capt  B-s  is  so  much 
better.  Hope  he  will  come  soon. 

Well,  Chas.,  old  boy,  this  is  a  great 
farming  country.  But  it  wouldn’t  hold 
me  long  after  the  war.  I  am  getting 
tired  of  the  war,  but  hope  to  survive  it 
and  come  home  again.  It  can’t  last  much 
longer.  I  guess  you  got  my  trunk  and 
carpet  bag  from  Wescotts.  The  carpet 
sack  is  a  black  one  with  red  binding.  The 
key  was  hanging  on  it.  My  dirty  shirts 
were  in  it  and  two  or  three  vests.  Capt. 
has  some  in  it  too.  Send  a  good  box  of 
good  things  when  Capt.  Brooks  comes. 

You  must  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  at  home.  See  that  everything 
goes  on  properly.  Keep  Pa  in  good  humor 
as  you  can  and  make  all  the  corn  you 
can.  It  is  time  to  turn  in,  so  good  night. 
Perhaps  I  may  dream  like  Sissy,  but  hope 
it  won’t  come  to  pass. 

Write  soon  and  often  to  your 
Affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Give  my  best,  best,  best  love  to  Ma  and 
Pa. 


Camp  near  R-d,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  received  your  very  welcome  letter  of 
the  5th  inst.  and  was  more  than  glad 


to  hear  once  more  that  you  all  were  en¬ 
joying  moderate  health.  I  was  held  in 
anxious  suspense  for  several  days,  as  you 
wrote  before  that  Pa  was  rather  on  the 
decline;  however,  your  letter  today 
brought  things  all  right.  Oh!  I  do  want 
to  keep  his  health,  survive  this  awful 
conflict  and  live  to  see  times  peaceful 
and  prosperous  once  more.  The  impend¬ 
ing  conflict,  of  which  I  told  you  before, 
between  Jackson  and  Pope,  has  come  off 
and  my  saying  proved  to  be  true.  “Pope 
has  been  worn  to  a  fraz.”  Though  we 
have  not  had  all  of  the  casualties,  how¬ 
ever,  its  terminated  in  a  complete  route 
of  P.  for  two  miles.  McClelland  has  left 
the  James,  gone  to  Washington,  so  sup¬ 
posed.  He  made  some  demonstration  at 
Malvern  Hill  just  before  he  left.  It 
caused  us  to  take  a  long  walk  of  20  miles 
in  the  heat  for  nothing.  We  drove  them 
back  as  soon  as  we  got  there,  took  some 
prisoners  and  picked  up  some  stragglers 
who  wanted  to  come  to  us;  we  heard  they 
were  in  heavy  force  there  and  made  up 
our  minds  to  fight  but  when  the  rascals 
heard  we  were  coming  in  force  they  sche- 
dadlled  as  usual.  I  went  to  Ri-d  today. 
I  saw  Swift.  He  is  just  so,  poor  fellow. 
I  hear  his  wound  is  mortal.  He,  his 
mother  and  father  wish  to  be  remembered 
to  you  all  (he  told  me  again  of  the  dream 
that  I  wrote  you  about).  He  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  see  you  all. 

You  said  you  had  not  gotten  a  letter 
from  me.  Why,  I  wrote  four  letters  since 
the  11th  July.  The  fault  is  in  the  P.  M.’s 
as  you  said.  I  wrote  Pa  and  Ma,  you  and 
Chas.  and  Mr.  A  and  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  of  them?  Strange:  I  hope  you 
have  them  before  this  time. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  crops  were  so 
unfavorable  in  our  Co.;  not  only  there, 
but  all  the  Eastern  counties  are  so.  I 
am  glad  you  will  make  enough  to  eat, 
for  buyers  will  suffer  so  long  as  times  re¬ 
main  in  their  present  situation.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  at  home,  to  get 
fruit  but  it  is  just  so  and  no  soer.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  there.  Perhaps 
I  will  be  there  next  year  to  get  fruit. 

I  live  in  hopes  if  I  die  in  despair. 

Tell  all  of  the  family  to  write  to  me 
soon  and  give  me  all  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  am  sorry  Uncle  Edward  met  with  such 
bad  luck  as  to  lose  his  child,  but  what  is 
his  loss  is  its  eternal  gain.  Poor  Grand- 
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ma.  Hope  she  will  improve. 

I  saw  Bro.  Bettes  yesterday.  He  was  as 
usual,  pleasant  and  lively  and  inquired 
about  the  family.  I  am  glad  Brooks  is 
getting  better.  Hope  he  will  soon  be  here. 
Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family.  I  must 
come  to  a  close  as  the  boys  are  about  to 
start  to  R-d. 

Write  soon  to  your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E. 


Camp  30  miles  from  Richmond,  Va. 

August  23,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

I  gladly  received  your  kind  letter  of 
12th  inst.  on  the  19th  but  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  answering  it  until  now. 
I  reed,  it  just  as  we  were  striking  tents 
for  Gordonsville.  We  are  now  near  Han¬ 
over  Junction  and  did  not  keep  on  to 
G-.  I  suppose  they  keep  us  here,  so  if 
we  are  needed  we  can  be  easily  trans¬ 
ported  after  to  R-d  or  G-e. 

It  relieved  me  greatly  to  hear  that  you 
are  mending  so  fast  (even  feeling  better 
than  you  have  in  a  year).  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  you  may  continue  to  mend 
and  soon  become  as  healthy  as  you  ever 
were.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  peaches 
add  greatly  to  your  relief,  especially  those 
fine,  large  peaches  behind  the  smoke¬ 
house.  I  often  think  of  that  tree.  I  would 
be  happy  to  be  there  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  home.  I  could  appreciate 
them  highly,  certain,  but  I  can’t  expect 
it  when  times  are  like  they  are,  when 
every  man  is  needed,  when  our  country 
is  struggling  as  at  present  for  liberty,  we 
must  abandon  all  ideas  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  and  pitch  into  it  mentally  and  espe¬ 
cially  physically,  being  actuated  as  we 
are,  by  the  anticipation  of  being  free 
from  the  rule  of  Northern  Kings  such  as 
Old  Abe. 

Well  Pa  we  had  quite  a  march  out 
here.  It  was  very  warm  and  dusty. 
Many  men  gave  out  and  some  even  died 
on  the  way  from  over-heat,  but,  thank 
God,  I  went  through  all  straight.  Per¬ 
haps  the  excitement  kept  me  up,  the 
country  through  which  we  went  interest¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  to  be  continual  open  field 
from  R-d.  No  soldiers  have  ever  camped 
in  this  country  and  everything  seems 
new,  the  people  are  generous  and  kind 
and  the  land  is  exceedingly  rich,  pro¬ 


duces  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover  and  fruit 
in  abundance. 

Yes,  our  esteemed  friends,  Greer  and 
Cain,  are  both  dead.  Ehpriam  died  in  two 
days  after  getting  to  R-d.  from  the  ene¬ 
mies  hands.  Cain  died  of  fever.  Stanley 
is  also  dead.  He  was  the  best  soldier  in 
my  camp.  I  think  I  will  wait  a  few  days 
to  write  to  Ma  and  Sissy,  as  the  chance  is 
so  bad.  Give  my  best  love  to  all  and 
accept  a  large  portion  for  yourself. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

O.  E.  Mercer 

You  may  continue  the  direction  of  your 
letters  to  Richmond  until  you  hear  from 
me  again.  Tell  Uncle  Wm.  to  write  to  me. 


Near  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  2,  1862 
My  dear  Father: 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
letting  you  know  that  I  am  yet  alive  and 
well,  “Thank  God”  and  I  do  hope  and 
pray  that  you  are  all  enjoying  the  same 
blessing. 

S.  F.  Reynolds  brought  your  letter  two 
days  ago.  It  relieved  me  greatly.  I  have 
been  through  the  mill  since  I  wrote  to 
you.  I  have  been  in  one  very  hard  fought 
battle  on  the  14th  near  Boonesborough, 
M-d.  I  was  on  my  knee  pad  with  a  spent 
ball  but  not  hurt  much,  only  slightly 
wounded.  I  am  now  all  right.  I  feel  that 
the  Lord  has  been  merciful  to  me  to  spare 
me  in  such  danger.  Well,  I  can’t  tell  you 
anything  about  the  Army,  for  I  don’t 
know.  I  know  we  have  a  large  force  here 
and  have  put  the  Yankies  through,  al¬ 
though  we  have  fallen  back  from  M-d. 
What  a  victory  at  Harpers  Ferry!  I  guess 
we  will  fall  back  and  take  winter  quarters, 
for  it  is  time.  I  can’t  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  any  service,  for  this  is  the  hardest 
campaign  on  record.  It  can’t  last  longer. 
You  need  not  expect  to  hear  from  me 
until  we  stop  permanently,  for  we  have 
no  way  of  communication  yet. 

A.  C.  Vanbokein  is  here  to  see  his  son 
and  I  send  this  by  him.  Don’t  be  uneasy 
about  me,  for  I  think  I  shall  come  out 
safe.  Brooks  has  not  arrived  yet.  I  am 
looking  for  him  daily.  I  was  glad  to  get 
the  clothing  from  Ma.  Tell  her  that  she  is 
not  forgotten.  I  will  write  to  Sissy  and 
Chas.  when  I  get  a  chance.  Give  my  best 
love  to  all  and  tell  them  to  write  to  me 
if  they  have  a  chance  to  send  it  by  hand. 
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I  commend  you  all  to  God. 

Your  affectionate  son 

Oliver  E.  Mercer 


10  Miles  from  Winchester,  Va. 

Oct.  2,  1862 
My  dear  Sister: 

I  reed,  your  kind  and  very  welcome 
letter  of  the  9th  inst.  Almost  a  month 
on  the  way.  Also  one  of  the  4th  by 
Brooks,  which  was  read  with  equally  as 
much  pleasure.  Well,  now  for  the  news. 
I  know  you  expect  some  but  I  am  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  none.  You  see 
that  we  have  fallen  back  from  M-d.  The 
greatest  battle  on  record  was  fought  on 
the  17th  Sept.  (Wednesday).  We  had 
our  part  of  field  and  offered  battle  on 
Thursday  but  they  were  exhausted  as 
well  as  we  were  and  did  not  accept,  so 
that  night  we  fell  back  across  the  river 
and  have  been  falling  back  slowly  ever 
since.  We  have  been  here  for  the  last  5 
days,  the  enemy  is  reported  to  be  across 
the  river  and  their  intention  may  be  to 
attack  us  again.  If  they  do  you  will  hear 
of  a  glorious  victory  for  us,  for  we  have 
a  very  heavy  force  here  and  are  recruit¬ 
ing  daily. 

Some  think  the  campaign  ended  and 
others  think  we  will  have  another  fight, 
so  it’s  hard  to  tell  what  will  be  done. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Hill’s  Division 
would  take  winter  quarters  south  of  R-d. 
I  hope  it  will  be  soon  for  the  winter  will 
be  severe  up  here  in  the  Valley. 

The  things  sent  by  Capt.  B.  he  wisely 
stored  them  in  R-d.  I  wish  I  had  them  but 
they  will  keep  until  I  can  get  them,  I 
hope.  The  cakes  may  be  very  hard,  but 
I’ll  assure  the  peaches;  I  can  make  out 
about  clothes  until  we  take  quarters  if  we 
ever  do. 

I  wrote  you  5  or  10  days  ago.  I  hope 
you  have  received  it  before  now.  It  did 
me  good  to  hear  from  your  letter  that  all 
were  well  and  Pa’s  health  so  much  better. 
I  hope  and  pray  you  may  all  keep  in  good 
health.  I  am  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  I  hope  it  may 
be  the  Lord’s  will  for  me  to  keep  my 
health  and  strength  and  survive  this 
campaign. 

Give  my  resp.  to  Mr.  Addix  and  tell 
him  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind 
letter  and  that  I  will  write  to  him  in  a 
few  days,  if  I  can  get  some  paper.  I  tell 


you,  we  are  faring  very  hard.  I  have  not 
been  in  a  tent  since  we  left  Hanover  J. 
Tell  Pa  to  push  his  salt  works  on  hard. 
We  are  suffering  for  it  out  here.  Don’t 
get  half  enough.  I  have  about  3  table¬ 
spoons  full  in  a  piece  of  old  shirt  tail 
and  I  would  not  take  50  cts.  for  it. 

I  was  detailed  to  go  to  Winchester  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  gave  $2.00  for  1  Lb. 
of  soda,  for  to  go  in  my  bread.  Not  half 
of  the  time  have  I  salt  in  my  bread  and 
no  grease.  I  must  come  to  a  close.  Love 
to  all.  Tom  is  well,  tell  his  mother.  Give 
my  love  to  Ma  and  Pa  and  except  a  por¬ 
tion  for  yourself.  May  the  Lord  in  much 
mercy  look  upon  us  all  and  permit  us  to 
meet  again. 

O.  E.  M. 


Camp  near  Bunker  Hill,  Va. 

Oct.  7,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

As  our  Senator,  Mr.  Ellis,  is  now  going 
on  and  told  me  that  he  would  take  any¬ 
thing  for  me,  I  will  write  you  a  few  lines, 
though  I  wrote  to  Sissy  a  few  days  ago. 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  all  well  and 
your  health  much  improved.  We  are  the 
same  place  as  when  I  wrote  to  Sissy,  11 
miles  north  of  Winchester.  I  wrote  to  her 
that  the  Yankies  were  advancing  but 
that  is  all  wrong.  I  guess  they  are  willing 
to  stay  north  of  the  Patomac  River  (I 
hope  so,  at  least).  Not  that  I  am  afraid 
of  them,  but  I  am  willing  for  the  war  to 
stop,  ever  since  the  R-d.  fight  until  the 
battles  in  M-d.,  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
get  in  a  fight,  although  I  never  expressed 
myself  to  any  in  that  way,  and  now  I  am 
satisfied.  If  they  can  come  to  any  terms 
honorable,  I  say  let  us  have  it. 

My  health  is  very  good  considering  the 
rough  campaign  which  I  expect  is  over. 
I  expect  we  will  fall  back  for  winter 
quarters  as  soon  as  we  gather  up  all  of 
the  provisions  in  the  valley,  which  is 
plentiful.  We  lost  in  the  late  battles  con¬ 
siderable  (I  suppose  our  Reg.  was  300 
strong  on  Sunday  14th  Sept.)  and  lost 
80  or  90  prisoners  and  killed.  I  carried 
my  company  in  with  25  men  and  lost 
7,  can’t  tell  when  our  brigade  was  falling 
back.  We  fell  back  quite  fast,  too,  as  you 
may  suppose.  Thank  God,  I’ve  weathered 
it  thus  far  and  pray  that  I  may  see  the 
end  of  it  and  return  home  and  see  you 
all  together  again. 
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Tell  friend  Addix  I  will  not  put  him  off 
much  longer,  next  time  I  write  will  be  to 
him.  It  is  getting  late  and  the  log  heap 
is  growing  dim,  the  green  Chestnut  logs 
make  such  a  heat  that  I  can’t  get  close 
enough  to  see  how  to  write. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  and  Mr.  Addix. 
Your  most  affectionate  son 

O.  E.  M. 

P.  S.  Make  all  the  salt  you  can 


10  Miles  of  Winchester,  Oct.  18,  1862. 
Dear  Father : 

I  am  yet  at  this  place  and  don’t  know 
when  I  will  leave,  but  we  can’t  stay  here 
much  longer.  The  weather  is  beginning 
to  get  cool  and  it  has  been  raining  for 
several  days  and  nearly  cool  enough  for 
snow.  I  hope  it  will  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  yellow  fever  in  Wilmington  and 
Smithville.  I  hear  it  is  at  Fort  J.  If  it  is 
so,  I  fear  it  will  destroy  many  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

I  hope  it  will  soon  die  out.  Well,  Pa, 
I  have  received  several  letters  from  home, 
one  two  days  ago  from  Sissy,  which  I 
must  answer  soon,  but  can’t  now.  She 
stated  that  your  health  was  not  so  good 
as  had  been  but  I  hope  and  pray  that 
you  may  again  get  well.  My  health  is 
very  good.  Can  eat  flour  bread  by  itself 
without  salt.  Oh!  if  I  had  a  large  pone 
of  corn  bread  how  glad  I  would  be.  I  have 
hard  fare  but  stand  it  well. 

I  have  sent  several  letters,  but  Sissy 
said  she  had  not  received  any  in  a  month. 
I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be.  I  write  every 
week  promptly.  You  may  direct  your 
letters  to  Winchester,  Va.  until  further 
information.  That  note  you  gave  Tom 
Fulwood  for  Ben’s  hire  I  made  a  trade 
with  him  and  took  it  up  and  have  his 
receipt  for  it.  His  mother  has  the  note  in 
possession  now,  and  he  will  write  to  her 
to  give  it  up.  You  can  show  her  the 
receipt  and  take  the  note  as  it  is  settled 
for.  Its  amt.  is  $75.00. 

Give  my  love  to  all  of  the  family 
and  tell  them  to  write.  I  hope  your 
health  will  improve  and  all  of  the  rest 
remain  in  good  health  and  tell  Mr.  Addix 
I  will  write  to  him  in  a  few  days. 

May  God  in  mercy  bless  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  M. 

Enclosed  find  receipt  and  note  to  his 
mother.  Send  her  note.  Tom  is  well. 


Paris,  Va.  at  Ashbys  Gap 
Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  Nov.  1,  1862 

Dear  Father: 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you 
but  have  been  on  a  march  and  have  not 
had  time  to  answer  them  until  today.  We 
are  lying  over.  We  have  been  traveling 
up  R-roads  from  Winchester  to  Harpers 
Ferry.  When  we  completed  that  job  we 
made  for  this  Gap  and  we  have  crossed 
the  B.  R.  Mts.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
program  but  I  think  we  are  falling  back 
slowly  to  Mannassas  or  Rappadan  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Your  letter  of  14th.  Oct.  reached  me 
5  days  ago  at  a  little  place  called  Charles¬ 
town  where  John  Brown  hanged  and 
again  last  night  I  received  one  of  21st. 
It  came  much  quicker  than  they  generally 
do.  Well,  they  afforded  much  pleasure 
to  read  them  and  hear  that  you  all  were 
generally  well.  I  hope  and  pray  your 
relapse  may  not  be  serious  and  that  you 
may  yet  overcome  that  disease.  My  health 
is  very  good,  except  colds  occasionally, 
being  exposed  though  we  may  expect 
colds.  We  have  been  traveling  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
countries  I  have  ever  seen.  You  could 
appreciate  a  trip  through  these  valleys 
in  times  of  peace.  Every  man  is  a  good 
liver,  makes  plenty  of  provisions  and  sells 
hay  and  wheat,  feed  and  etc. 

I  have  gotten  pretty  well  used  to  the 
hard  fare  and  stand  it  very  well.  We  are 
getting  plenty  to  eat,  such  as  it  is.  Our 
beef  is  splendid.  Our  army  is  no  doubt 
in  better  order  now  and  better  health 
than  it  has  been  in  a  long  time,  and 
could  better  fight. 

We  have  had  very  heavy  frosts  and 
almost  snow  several  times.  You  said  you 
wished  to  know  the  loss  of  our  company. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  who  was  killed.  I  know 
the  missing.  Angus  Evans  killed  certain, 
and  Samuel  Hickman,  Joel  Caison,  Isham 
Reynolds  and  (Jasper  Russ  wounded) 
taken  prisoners  in  the  Battle  of  South 
Mt.  at  Boonsborough  in  the  battle  of 
Sharpesburg.  V.  V.  Little  was  taken 
prisoner  and  parolled.  We  can’t  tell  any¬ 
thing  or  hear  from  those  that  were  taken 
at  South  Mountain.  I  must  write  a  few 
lines  to  Sissy. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

O.  E.  M. 
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Dear  Sister: 

I  gladly  read  your  few  lines  and  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Well  I  am 
still  alive  and  serving  my  country  up  here 
in  this  great  valley.  It  seems  to  me  that 
peace  ought  to  be  made  and  me  serving 
myself  making  wheat  and  killing  beef — 
cider  and  everything  that  abounds  in  this 
country.  I  am  obliged  to  put  all  on  this 
sheet  as  I  have  no  more,  so  I  must  cut 
it  short.  Why  don’t  you  write  oftener? 
Your  letters  will  reach  me  sometime. 
They  follow  us  up.  Direct  your  letters  to 
Winchester,  Va. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  a 
loom  started.  I  hope  you  will  make  good 
use  of  it,  but  I  don’t  think  it  a  good  idea 
to  stop  school.  Weave  between  times.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  crops  are  so 
poor,  but  hope  you  will  not  starve.  You 
seem  to  fear  the  Yankies  may  come  on 
you.  I  hope  they  will  never  do  that. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Pa’s  making  no 
salt,  but  there  is  great  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with  it,  I  know.  I  am 
ashamed  of  neglecting  Mr.  Addix  so  long, 
but  I  want  to  write  to  him  a  good  letter 
and  I  have  no  paper  or  ink.  Brooks  left 
his  and  my  baggage  in  Richmond  and 
my  cakes,  for  when  I  get  them,  but  I  will 
eat  them  anyhow. 

May  the  Lord  be  with  you  all  and  keep 
you  safe. 

O.  E.  M. 

8  miles  from  Fredericksburg, Va. 

Ginnea  Station,  Va.,  Dec.  2nd,  1862. 
My  dear  Sister: 

No  doubt  you  are  little  surprised  at  our 
being  away  down  in  this  part  of  the 
country  when  only  a  few  days  ago  we 
were  in  the  Valley  at  Strasburg.  I  wrote 
to  you  while  at  that  place  and  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  writing  since,  as 
we  have  been  going  at  the  rate  of  from 
18  to  23  miles  per  day,  if  you  have  the 
map  of  Va.  you  can  see  our  route.  We 
went  to  New  Market  and  crossed  the 
Massanetta  Mts.  then  into  the  Luray 
Valley  and  then  wound  and  twisted  our 
way  over  the  great  Blue  Ridge.  We  then 
went  within  five  miles  of  Gordonsville, 
took  the  direct  road  to  Orange,  C.  H.  from 
thence  to  Fredericksburg  and  now  we  are 
about  8  miles  south  of  the  latter  place  on 
the  R.  R.  to  R-d.  47  miles  from  the  same. 

Well,  Sister  I  was  happy  indeed  to  get 


your  letter  and  hear  from  you  all  and 
more  so  to  hear  that  you  were  all  up 
and  going.  I  was  uneasy  about  Pa  but 
happy  to  hear  that  he  was  on  the  mend. 
I  hope  and  pray  he  may  be  spared  to  get 
perfectly  well  and  survive  this  awful  war. 
The  Yankies  have  been  in  large  force  at 
F-e  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  report  is  that  they  have  fallen  back. 
It  is  time  we  were  in  winter  quarters  but 
we  are  not  yet.  The  weather  is  very  cold, 
ice  every  morning  and  when  calm  heavy 
frosts.  I  hope  it  will  kill  out  the  yellow 
fever  root  and  branch.  You  spoke  of 
Charles  flat  excursion.  I  hope  Pa  will 
not  flat  salt  for  those  extortioners,  unless 
they  give  more  than  double  price.  You 
never  told  me  how  many  Br.  of  salt  Pa 
was  making  daily.  I  hope  he  has  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  boiling.  Mr.  Reynolds 
told  me  that  he  had  his  brick  work  done 
and  Mr.  Addix  wrote  the  description  of 
the  concern  and  agreed  with  him  about 
constructing  it.  I  am  afraid  flatting  the 
water  will  not  do  but  that  is  there  and 
I  am  here  in  Va.  I  hope  it  will  be  carried 
on  to  the  best  advantage  and  make  money 
like  smoke.  Confederate  money  is  as  good 
to  pay  a  debt  with  as  any.  I  am  not 
suffering  for  clothing  although  I  have 
not  got  my  uniform  and  carpet  bag  yet. 
Don’t  you  think  the  cakes  will  be  hard? 
but  I  can  eat  them.  I  hope  soon  to  get 
them  as  I  am  so  near  and  on  the  road 
to  Richmond.  I  have  not  received  a  cent 
from  the  Government  in  nearly  8  months. 
They  owe  me  a  good  pile  by  now.  I  have 
just  finished  my  dinner,  and  a  one  it 
was.  It  was  what  I  call  an  extra  one. 
I  just  got  here  yesterday  evening  and 
this  morning  I  sent  off  about  4  miles  and 
got  some  Irish  potatoes  and  I  boiled  and 
pealed  them,  mashed  them  up  and  cut 
some  beef  and  stewed  it  all  together  and 
fried  them.  Now  they  went  well,  for  all 
you  may  laugh  at  the  mess,  so  I  feel  very 
full  just  now.  Our  soldiers  are  needing 
the  blankets  and  socks  you  spoke  of. 
Some  poor  fellows  have  to  make  their 
own  shoes  out  of  green  cow  hides,  but 
that  was  on  the  march.  You  spoke  of 
my  getting  a  furlough.  That  is  out  of 
the  question  until  the  war  is  over  and 
then  I  will  go  to  stay  if  by  the  help  of 
the  Lord  I  am  spared  to  see  the  end  of  it, 
but  I  see  no  prospect  for  peace.  I  wish 
I  could.  It  has  been  the  talk  for  a  long 
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time  that  we  were  going  to  Richmond 
and  it  is  still  the  talk,  but  it  was  by  men 
who  don’t  know,  like  myself.  I  wish  I 
could  get  to  Richmond  and  get  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  When  I  write  to  Pa 
I  will  let  you  know  the  things  that  I  am 
needing.  If  you  could  get  some  black 
homespun  and  make  me  a  military  over 
coat  it  would  be  very  acceptable.  Please 
let  me  know  all  about  Uncle  John  and 
Henry,  where  and  what  they  are  doing-. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Grandma  was 
better.  Hope  she  will  continue  to  improve. 
Please  write  soon.  You  are  about  the  only 
one  that  ever  writes.  Tell  one  and  all  to 
write.  Give  my  best  love  to  all  and  may 
it  be  our  happy  lot  to  meet  once  more 
on  earth  and  should  it  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord  to  cut  any  of  us  from  this  world 
of  trouble,  may  we  be  prepared  to  meet 
each  other  in  Heaven.  I  think  of  you  all 
a  great  deal. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Camp  20,  N.C.T.  Dec.  6,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

As  Mr.  Sprunt  our  Chaplain,  has  a  fur¬ 
lough  and  is  detailed  to  get  the  different 
boxes  of  clothing  for  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  I  will  call  at  Mr.  Owens  of  Smith- 
ville  for  any  box  for  the  Company.  So 
please  have  that  box  that  Sissy  spoke  of 
sent  immediately  and  any  you  wish  to 
send  me  put  in  a  box  and  mark  it  to  me 
near  Port  Royal,  Va.  in  care  of  Rev. 
Sprunt.  He  will  take  charge  of  it  all 
and  bring  it  safely  to  us.  I  am  needing 
some  coarse  shirts,  and  overcoat,  if  Ma 
has  it  made  and  2  heavy  dark  blankets. 
It  snowed  all  day  yesterday  and  we  with¬ 
out  tents  but  today  it  is  beautiful.  The 
sun  melts  the  snow  fast. 

I  hope  Sissy  has  received  her  letter 
I  wrote  to  her  while  at  Ginnea  Station. 
We  moved  the  day  after  I  wrote.  We  are 
12  miles  from  the  latter  place  near  Port 
Royal  and  likely  to  remain  for  a  time. 

Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  when  we  get  sta¬ 
tioned  long  enough  so  as  to  straighten 
our  affairs,  we  will  send  her  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  writing  to  sign.  The  only  way 
she  can  get  it;  the  instrument  you  sent 
was  not  sufficient. 

I  do  hope  you  are  on  the  mend  and  all 
the  rest  well.  Any  size  box  you  wish  to 
send  me  let  it  come.  I’ll  pay  the  freight 


and  glad  of  the  chance. 

I  am  in  a  hurry.  Write  soon  and  tell 
the  rest  to  do  the  same.  Tell  Mrs.  Ful- 
wood  I  have  not  seen  Tom  in  3  weeks, 
but  he  was  mending  when  I  heard  from 
him  last.  He  was  at  Lynchburg. 

I  am  your 

Affectionate  son 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Have  the  things  sent  to  Smithville  im¬ 
mediately. 

6  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Dec.  18,  1862 
Dear  Father: 

As  I  have  a  chance  of  writing  a  few 
lines  and  only  a  few,  I’ll  let  you  all  know 
that  I  am  yet  alive,  have  survived  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  great  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  I  guess  you  have  read 
the  account.  I  will  write  tomorrow  an 
account  of  what  I  have  gone  through 
with  for  the  last  6  days.  We  have  lost 
no  one  from  our  Co.  and  only  3  from  the 
Regt.  wounded.  Our  Regt.  took  some  30 
prisoners.  It  happened  that  on  Saturday 
we  were  held  as  reserve.  I  reed.  2  letters 
from  Sissy  yesterday,  dated  28th.  Nov. 
and  2nd  Dec.  Tell  her  I’ll  answer  in  a 
few  days.  I  hope  you  are  all  enjoying 
good  health.  Sissy  wrote  that  you  were 
better.  The  weather  is  very  cold.  I  have 
no  more  time  as  we  are  on  the  move. 
Your  affectionate  son 

O.  E.  Mercer 


6  miles  of  Fredericksburg,  19  Dec.  1862 
Dear  Sister: 

I  sent  a  few  lines  yesterday  by  a  friend 
to  the  depot  to  let  you  know  that  I  was 
then  alive.  I’ve  no  doubt  you  all  were 
very  uneasy  about  me,  but  happily  I  es¬ 
caped  death.  I  stated  to  Pa  that  I  would 
give  a  full  detail  of  what  I  had  under¬ 
gone,  but  its  not  like  it  was  then,  not 
much  time  to  write.  When  I  wrote  to  you 
last  I  was  at  or  near  Port  Royal.  Well, 
we  stayed  there  long  enough  to  erect 
kind  of  winter  huts.  We  were  sent  down 
5  miles  on  picket  guard  to  Port  Royal 
and  vicinity  there.  I  met  up  with  good 
luck  again  like  I  did  at  Strasburg.  It 
happened  that  I  was  sent  to  town  with 
my  Co.  to  guard  the  town  and  river 
crossing.  There  I  ate  more  good  grub  (to 
use  the  Yankies  expression).  We  stayed 
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there  one  night  and  two  days  in  less  than 
V2  mile  of  each  other  —  two  hostile 
armies  over  100,000  each,  who  had  two 
days  to  prepare;  surely  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  it,  but  after  a  good  night’s  rest, 
for  that  is  a  thing  we  seldom  get,  we  were 
marched  to  the  front,  sent  out  our  skirm¬ 
ishers  and  had  everything  fixed  long  be¬ 
fore  daylight.  Soon  the  day  began  to  dawn 
and  the  Blue  Jackets  showed  themselves 
by  1000  &  1000.  Our  skirmishers  were 
150  yds.  in  front  of  our  line  and  the 
Yankies  were  only  150  yds.  in  front  of  the 
skirmishers.  There  we  were  looking  at 
each  other,  the  skirmishers  agreed  not 
to  fire  on  each  other  and  soon  they  began 
to  talk  and  laugh  and  even  exchange 
tobacco  for  coffee  and  paper  and  etc. 
Soon  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  us  from 
their  side  to  bury  their  dead  who  lay  in 
piles  just  in  advance  of  us,  so  the  day 
passed  off  and  no  firing  done  of  im¬ 
portance.  Night  came  on  and  we  were 
ordered  to  fortify  ourselves;  our  position 
was  behind  the  railroad,  which  by  itself 
afforded  not  much  protection  at  the 
place  that  our  Regt.  was,  so  as  soon  as 
dark  we  went  at  it  with  the  bayonets  and 
grabbing  with  our  hands;  by  moving  we 
were  well  protected  from  mines  and  mus¬ 
ket  balls.  We  had  no  spades  of  import¬ 
ance  —  only  3  to  the  Regt.  You  may 
believe  our  finger  nails  were  black  next 
day,  but  LO!  next  day  the  Yankies  were 
gone  and  we  were  very  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised.  We  then  advanced  to  the  River, 
took  some  prisoners  and  provided  our¬ 
selves  with  blankets,  etc.  I  got  a  splendid 
one  and  several  other  things  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  line.  We  then  marched  here  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.  You  see  from  the 
above  that  we  have  seen  hard  times  re¬ 
cently. 

I  do  hope  you  are  all  enjoying  good 
health.  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
that  Pa  was  continuing  to  mend.  My 
health  is  very  good  and  has  been  all  of 
the  time,  except  colds.  I  shall  look  for 
something  when  Bro.  Sprunt  comes  and 
also  Joe  Jenkins,  who  is  at  home  now. 
Please  make  my  overcoat  anyhow.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  Pa  is  making  salt.  I 
hope  he  will  make  it  profitable.  You  seem 
to  think  the  Yankies  will  do  you  damage 
down  there,  but  we  whipped  them  so 
badly  here  they  may  want  to  stop  awhile, 
but  they  are  now  fighting  in  N.  C.  I  hope 


they  will  be  decently  flogged.  It  is  so 
cold  I  must  stop  writing.  I  am  afraid 
you  can’t  read  what  I’ve  already  written. 
If  I  were  in  Pa’s  place  I  would  not  move 
yet  awhile,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give 
advice.  Write  soon.  Give  my  best  love 
to  all. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

6  Miles  from  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Dec.  30,  1862 
My  dear  Father; 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  let¬ 
ter  direct  to  W-  N.  C.  by  Mr.  James 
Monk,  and  of  course  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  do  it,  and  hope  it  may  find  you  all 
well. 

I  am  enjoying  good  health.  I  received 
Ma’s  and  Sissy’s  letters  and  was  glad  to 
hear  that  all  were  enjoying  tolerable 
health.  You  on  the  mend,  etc.  Mr. 
Monk  being  a  man  of  honor  and  promised 
to  oblige  me,  I  sent  $400.00  by  him  and 
asked  him  to  keep  it  until  you  sent  after 
it,  so  you  may  send  after  it  immediately, 
as  he  took  this  letter  to  W-n  with  him. 
I  have  just  drawn  my  money  for  six 
months  but  owing  some  little  debts  and 
may  have  a  need  of  money,  have  to  re¬ 
tain  some. 

I  expect  you  will  need  some  money 
about  your  salt  works.  Well,  Pa  at  this 
time  there  is  quite  a  stir  in  our  Regt.  26 
officers  under  arrest  and  I  am  one  of  the 
number.  It  is  just  this  way.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  Ivensons  promotion.  He 
(Ivenson)  wanted  to  fill  by  appointment, 
which  is  contrary  to  law  and  we  all  pro¬ 
tested  against  it,  feeling  that  our  self  and 
Regt’l  pride  had  not  all  vanished,  so 
Gen.  I-n  has  arrested  us  all  and  pre¬ 
ferred  charges  against  us  and  will  court 
martial  us.  Everybody  looks  upon  us  as 
doing  right  and  honorable.  There  were 
only  a  few  officers  who  did  not  sign  the 
document.  Maj.  Slough,  Capt.  B.  Stanley, 
Govn.  Wright  Williams  and  all  Lieuts. 
Quite  a  jolly  crowd.  We  have  a  big  time. 
Nothing  to  do.  Ivenson  is  very  unpopular 
with  the  Brigade  already.  Only  36  of¬ 
ficers  under  arrest  now.  Don’t  be  un¬ 
easy  about  us.  We  have  good  counsel  and 
will  come  out  right. 

Tell  Sissy  and  Ma  I  will  write  to  them 
in  a  few  days.  The  Yankies  keep  very 
still  now;  if  they  want  another  good  fight 
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let  them  cross  the  river  again.  I  must 
close.  Give  my  love  to  all.  May  God  be 
with  you  all  and  keep  you  from  harm 
is  the  prayers  of  your 

Affectionate  son 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Jan.  3,  1863. 

Dear  Sister: 

I  have  just  been  reading  lots  of  letters 
from  you  all.  They  seem  to  come  all  at 
once.  Those  that  S.  mailed  just  arrived 
with  your  latest  of  24th.  I  was  happy  to 
hear  from  you  all.  I  hope  poor  Pa  will 
soon  mend  up  again.  The  rest  of  you 
seem  to  be  in  good  health.  My  health 
is  very  good.  It  seemed  that  you  had  not 
reed,  the  note  I  wrote  just  after  the  Fr-g 
fight,  but  I  hope  you  have  it  before  now. 
So  you  see  I  came  out  all  right. 

We  are  now  faring  well;  nothing  to  do 
and  plenty  to  eat.  We  have  been  drawing 
sugar  of  late  and  wheat,  coffee.  I  can 
make  as  good  sugar  cakes  as  you.  Don’t 
take  it  as  an  insult,  for  if  you  were  to 
see  my  make  you  would  say  they  were 
not.  All  that  I  lack  is  eggs  and  cin¬ 
namon  and  a  few  other  little  ingredients 
of  which  I  cannot  get.  I  often  help  cook. 
I  will  give  you  lessons  when  I  come  home. 
I  can  bake  a  chicken,  turkey  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Yes,  Christmas  has  passed  by  very 
quietly;  the  dullest  I  ever  saw.  I  guess 
you  had  it  very  dull,  too,  but  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  way  I  spent  it  though. 
It  could  not  be  expected  for  so  many 
men  in  camp  to  have  a  good  time.  It  is 
a  very  monotonous  life,  but  I  am  getting 
used  to  it.  I  am  better  satisfied  now 
than  I  ever  have  been  since  I’ve  been 
in  service. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  Bro.  S.  come  now, 
as  he  will  have  my  box,  though  the  bridge 
is  destroyed  in  N.  C.  and  I  fear  he  will 
be  delayed  with  his  baggage.  The  blankets 
will  be  acceptable,  though  I  have  got  a 
splendid  Yankee  blanket  taken  from  a 
dead  B-  knapsack  by  me;  besides  I  have 
a  fine  overcoat.  I  got  it  at  the  F.  battle 
field.  If  I  had  gotten  it  in  time  I  should 
not  have  written  for  one,  but  I  can  sell  it 
very  readily.  I  am  sorry  the  Yankies  are 
making  such  demonstrations  on  our  coast. 
I  hope  they  will  be  checked  in  their  wild 


career.  How  horrible  to  think  of  the 
Smallpox  in  S-.  I  do  hope  that  it  will  not 
spread.  I  am  glad  that  Pa  has  a  place 
to  move  in  case  the  B-  come.  But  here! 
hadn’t  he  better  move  before  the  B- 
come?  It  would  be  too  late  probably  after 
they  land,  but  my  hope  constantly  is  that 
they  may  not  harm  or  molest  you.  It  will 
cost  you  a  great  deal  to  move  that  dis¬ 
tance  and  it  might  in  the  long  run  be 
profitable.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  advise  on 
that  point,  but  no  one  knows.  Is  Pa 
going  to  see  Dr.  Cook — to  get  medical 
assistance?  If  so  I  hope  he  will  cure  him 
finally.  Tell  Bascom  and  Emma  I  did 
turn  out  my  beard  once  but  the  boys 
laughed  at  me  and  I  cut  it  off  again. 
Tom  has  not  yet  joined  us  but  is  still  in 
Spartenburg.  He  is  better  though.  He 
wrote  me.  I  sent  $400.00  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Monk  of  W-n.  I  hope  Pa  has  received 
it  by  this  time.  If  he  has  not  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Monk  hasn’t  returned  to  Wil¬ 
mington.  He  will  send  a  letter  to  Pa 
when  he  does  return.  He  has  been  over 
here  to  see  his  brother.  I  must  write  to 
Ma  in  a  few  days.  I  will  write  to  Pa 
and  Charles  too.  Tell  Mr.  Addix  to  write. 
Write  soon  to  your 

Affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  M. 

Camp  20th,  N.  C.  T.,  Jan.  29,  1863 
Dear  Sister: 

I  expect  you  all  think  I  am  dead  or 
something  bad  has  happened  to  me  by 
my  not  writing,  but  the  reason  I’ve  not 
written  before  was  because  I  have  been 
expecting  to  come  on  furlough  but  am 
not  off  yet.  I  am  detailed  now  to  go  to 
Brunswick  County  and  gather  conscripts 
and  those  of  our  comp,  who  are  absent 
but  it  seems  that  my  paper  will  never 
get  back  to  me.  It  has  been  sent  off  12 
days  gone.  Probably  it’s  because  they  are 
expecting  a  fight.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  enemy  will  cross  again  but  I 
think  it  doubtful,  but  anything  like  that 
has  a  tendency  to  stop  furloughs  and  all 
leaves  of  absence.  I  hope  though  before 
long  to  go  to  see  you,  but  you  need  not 
look  for  me  for  fear  I  am  disappointed. 
J.  W.  Swain  is  home  on  the  same  busi¬ 
ness.  I  expect  you  may  see  him.  I  received 
yours  and  Charlies  letters  of  the  19th 
and  20th  and  was  exceedingly  glad  to 
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hear  from  you  all  and  hear  that  all  were 
up.  I  am  sorry  Pa’s  sickness  is  returning, 
but  hope  it  will  soon  vanish  never  more 
to  return.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  Dr.  That  is  a  great  thing. 
Well  sister,  you  ought  to  just  see  this 
country  now.  It  is  nothing  but  a  white 
mass  of  snow  V2  leg  deep;  it’s  beautiful, 
but  Oh!  how  cold.  It  commenced  night 
before  last  and  snowed  until  last  night 
in  the  night.  It  would  have  been  2  ft. 
deep  if  it  had  not  rained  before  hand. 
I  don’t  suppose  you  have  any  such  thing 
with  you.  It’s  a  beautiful  day  today,  the 
sun  shining  beautifully  and  I’ve  been  tak¬ 
ing  considerable  exercise  at  the  snowball 
game.  It  is  amusing  to  see  two  Regts. 
at  it.  Such  hollowing  you  never  heard;  is 
equal  to  regular  charge  on  Yankies.  Ours 
and  the  12th  continued,  pitched  into  the 
23rd  and  5th  Regt.  drove  them  into  their 
camps,  but  they  reinforced  and  drove 
them  back  again;  one  man  got  badly 
hurt  in  the  snow.  We  have  a  little  chim¬ 
ney  to  our  tent  and  are  living  “Bully.” 

We  are  all  released  from  arrest  and 
charges  preferred  against  us  but  now  the 
End.  has  withdrawn  them  and  we  are 
free  from  them  again  and  got  out 
“honorably.”  The  sample  of  homespun 
was  beautiful.  Mr.  Sprunt  has  not  yet 
returned.  He  takes  his  time  don’t  he? 
Tell  Charles  I  will  write  to  him  in  a  few 
days.  Tom  F.  has  again  rejoined  his 
company  and  is  well,  you  may  tell  his 
Ma.  You  all  heard  that  I  was  Capt.  of 
the  Co.  but  that  is  a  mistake.  If  Capt. 
B.  passes  the  examining  board  for  Major 
then  I  will  be  promoted.  I  have  been 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Capt.  for  a  long 
time,  nearly  ever  since  we  left  R-d.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  peace  will  soon 
be  made  at  an  early  period.  God  grant 
it.  I  would  rather  see  it  than  anything 
else.  Night  is  drawing  on  and  I  must  see 
to  getting  supper,  as  I  am  Cato  for  the 
Mess.  Give  my  best  love  to  all  and  accept 
a  large  portion  for  Sarah.  I  shall  ask 
a  rather  delicate  question  of  you.  Will 
you  give  my  best  respts.  to  all  the  “gals” 
and  especially  miss  C.  S.  Tell  Mr.  Addix 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
Nothing  more  from  your 

Affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer,  Co.  G.  20  N.  C. 

To  Miss  Sallie  E.  Mercer 


Richmond,  Va.,  April  14,  1863 
Dear  Sister: 

As  I  have  to  wait  for  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  train  I  will  inform  you  all  I  arrived 
here  this  morning  at  7  o’clock  all  safe. 
Tomorrow  I  will  join  my  regt.  if  nothing 
happens.  I  wish  that  I  was  there  now. 
I  got  along  with  my  baggage  very  well 
and  made  a  large  hole  in  my  box  of  grub, 
lightening  it  considerably.  I  hope  you  are 
all  well.  I  know  that  Pa  is  not,  but  I  hope 
better.  I  understand  that  Hooker  has 
moved  his  army  and  that  a  fight  is  ex¬ 
pected  but  little  dependence  may  be  put 
in  such  reports.  The  report  is  that  Suf¬ 
folk  is  in  our  possession  —  how  true  I 
don’t  know. 

Write  me  all  the  news  and  what  success 
Chas.  had  in  W-  getting  salt  pans.  Tell 
Chas.  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  every¬ 
thing  so  as  to  give  Pa  no  trouble. 

I  shall  expect  a  letter  from  you  soon. 

Give  my  love  to  the  family  and  Respts. 
to  Mr.  Addix. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Camp  20th,  N.  C.  T.  April  20,  1863 
Dear  Sister: 

When  I  got  to  Richmond  I  wrote  to 
you.  I  guess  you  have  received  it  before 
now.  I  arrived  here  last  Wednesday  and 
I  found  everything  pretty  much  like  I 
left  it.  Everybody  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  and  I’ve  had  a  good  time  since  my 
arrival.  My  health  is  very  good,  except 
a  cold  and  that  is  better.  I  don’t  think 
I  will  have  a  relapse  this  time. 

When  I  got  to  the  station  it  was  rain¬ 
ing  very  hard  and  I  expect  that  is  what 
gave  me  the  bad  cold,  as  I  had  to  take 
it  out  to  camp  6  miles.  I  hope  you  are 
all  getting  along  well.  I  begin  to  want 
a  letter  from  home  now.  I  want  to  hear 
how  Pa  is  getting.  I  hope  he  is  much 
better,  also  Ma. 

I  expected  camp  life  would  go  hard 
with  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  stand 
it  very  well.  When  I  got  to  camp  they 
had  some  very  nice  shad  fish  caught  in 
the  Rappahannock  River.  We  have  a  de¬ 
tail  fishing  now;  hope  we  will  have  more 
in  a  few  days.  The  Yankies  don’t  dis¬ 
turb  our  fishing  detail.  Well,  everything 
is  yet  quiet  here.  Hooker  don’t  make 
his  apperance  on  this  side  and  most 
people  think  he  won’t;  it  is  said  that 
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his  men  refuse  to  cross  the  river.  My 
ham  is  gone  now  and  my  box  is  empty 
and  I’ve  got  to  go  it  on  Iron  Clad  bread 
and  bacon  but  we  have  good  biscuits 
shortened  with  bacon  grease,  now  and 
then  some  fried  onions.  The  troops  of 
my  regt.  seem  to  be  in  better  health  and 
better  condition  everyway  than  I  ever 
saw  them.  They  moved  to  a  new  camp 
while  I  was  gone  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
place,  good  water  and  etc.  We  heard  to¬ 
day  that  Joe  Brooks  had  lost  his  wife. 
Is  it  so?  This  is  a  very  rainy  day  and  I 
have  been  sitting  on  a  court  martial  and 
am  very  tired.  Tell  Mr.  Addix  I  could  not 
get  his  seed  in  Richmond,  something 
strange,  but  nevertheless  so.  I  did  hate  to 
leave  poor  Chas.  in  town  that  morning. 
I  shall  always  recall  it.  You  must  write. 
Tell  all  the  rest  to  do  so  too  and  give 
me  all  of  the  news.  As  this  is  the  second 
letter,  I  will  not  make  it  so  long. 

John  Swain  was  over  to  see  me  yester¬ 
day.  He  and  Allen.  Tom  Swain  is  better. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  and  accept 
a  large  portion  for  yourself. 

I  am  as  ever 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 
Tell  Mrs.  Fulwood  that  Tom  is  well. 

Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

April  28,  1863 
Dear  Charles: 

I  reed,  your  very  welcome  letter  of  the 
21st  for  the  first  since  I  left  home.  It 
afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that 
all  were  well  and  that  Pa  is  still  mending. 
I  do  hope  he  may  continue  to  mend  and 
you  seemed  to  be  getting  along  with  your 
planting  very  well.  I  hope  by  this  time 
you’ve  everything  planted.  You,  as  well 
as  everybody  else,  should  make  every 
exertion  to  make  as  much  provision  as 
you  can  for  it  will  be  needed;  make  every¬ 
thing  work  that  can  and  plant  every 
acre  of  land  you  possibly  can  attend  to. 

The  salt  pans  you  spoke  of  are  cheap, 
I  think.  I  hope  you  have  bought  them  by 
now  and  are  ready  to  work,  for  salt  will 
command  a  good  price  all  the  year,  I 
guess,  so  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
urge  things  on  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Everything  is  very  quiet  here  now.  The 
Yankees  are  not  anxious  to  cross  over. 

I  expect  in  a  few  days  (the  1st  of  May) 
they  will  have  a  smashing  up  time  of 


it  over  there.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
report  of  their  evacuation  was  true.  There 
is  so  much  smoke  and  big  fires,  I  think 
they  may  be  burning  some  kind  of  pros¬ 
perity.  I  understand  very  few  of  their 
troops  will  re-inlist.  I  hope  it  may  be 
so.  I  was  over  at  the  30th  regt.  yester¬ 
day  (Sunday).  I  saw  Thos.  Swain  who 
had  started  home  on  furlough.  He  looks 
very  badly.  I  am  very  well  at  this  time. 
My  cold  is  about  well  and  I  stand  the 
camp  life  very  well.  The  troops  are 
generally  very  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
They  are  getting  plenty  to  make  out 
with  to  eat.  I  have  had  one  mess  of 
onions,  but  they  are  not  very  good.  We 
drew  sugar  today  and  we  made  a  fine 
cake,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  I  wrote 
when  I  came  through  Richmond  and  also 
after  I  got  to  camp.  I  hope  you  got  the 
letters.  Tell  Sissy  to  answer  them  im¬ 
mediately  and  give  me  all  the  news  and 
you  must  also  let  me  know  if  you  get 
the  letter  off  that  I  left  with  you.  Give 
my  love  to  all  the  children  and  Mr.  Addix. 

Your  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 


Battle  of  Chancelorsville 

At  same  place  near  Fredericksburg 

Camp  20th,  N.  C.  T.,  May  9,  1863 
Dear  Sister: 

Two  days  ago  I  wrote  you  a  note  just 
to  let  you  know  that  I  was  not  killed. 
I  hope  you  have  heard  before  now  the 
particulars  of  the  great  battle.  I  have 
been  very  lucky  to  escape,  but  I  have  with 
many  others  passed  through  all  of  the 
dangers  and  hardships  unhurt.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  kind  of  description  of 
what  has  passed  since  we  left  the  old 
camp,  but  it  has  been  so  long  and  I’ve 
seen  so  much  I  can’t  recollect  one-half, 
but  anyhow  I  will  try  it.  Early  on  the 
29th  (morning)  it  was  reported  the 
Yankies  were  crossing  in  large  numbers 
about  3  miles  from  our  camp;  some 
doubted  it  while  others  said  it  was  true. 
Very  soon  all  doubts  were  banished,  for 
we  heard  the  roar  of  both  artillery  and 
small  arms.  Our  pickets  had  fallen  back 
and  they  had  crossed  in  force.  Well 
everything  was  excitement;  the  looks  rolls 
were  beaten  and  troops  were  running  here 
and  there  getting  their  baggage  ready, 
tents  struck  in  the  shortest  kind  of  time, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  our  regt.  was 
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formed  and  off  for  Hamilton  Crossing; 
soon  we  were  there  notwithstanding  the 
bad  roads  and  soon  we  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle  to  repell  the  enemy.  It 
happened  that  we  got  our  position  be¬ 
hind  the  same  old  relief  railroad  that  our 
men  fought  behind  before;  here  we  re¬ 
mained  for  two  days  and  nights  and  the 
weather  was  very  bad;  it  rained  one  day 
and  night  and  everything  was  knee  deep 
in  mud.  The  Yankees  came  out  but  there 
was  an  artillery  duel  of  two  or  three 
hours,  but  did  not  much  damage,  wound¬ 
ed  3  or  4  men  from  A.  P.  Hill’s  Division. 
Well  everything  seemed  to  be  very  still; 
there  were  various  conjectures  and  opin¬ 
ion  relative  to  the  enemies  movements; 
some  said  it  was  a  faint,  while  others 
thought  they  were  fools  enough  to  try 
to  go  to  Richmond  by  that  route,  but 
soon  it  was  currently  reported  that  the 
Yankees  had  crossed  their  main  force 
at  Kellys  Ford,  12  miles  distant;  well, 
about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  May  we  started  for  that  point.  We 
were  not  favored  in  the  March  for  I  guess 
it  was  thought  necessary  for  us  to  be 
there  by  11  o’clock  that  day  we  were 
there  and  formed  in  line,  but  we  soon 
changed  our  line  and  took  position  in 
another  direction,  our  guns  were  ordered 
to  be  loaded,  our  skirmishers  were  thrown 
out  and  we  formed  on  the  side  of  a 
plank  road,  our  skirmishers  just  in  our 
front  were  firing  at  the  enemy  and  on  our 
right  about  a  one-fourth  of  a  mile  the 
main  lines  were  engaged  and  such  roaring 
of  musketery  I  never  heard.  We  were 
ordered  to  throw  off  our  knapsacks,  which 
was  done,  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  mov¬ 
ing  forward  toward  the  enemy,  our  picket 
line  was  so  strong  that  they  drove  them 
back  taking  some  prisoners.  About  sun 
down  we  fell  back  to  the  road  and  went 
about  4  miles  in  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cersville,  but  by  this  time  it  was  8  o’clock. 
Here  we  stopped  in  the  thicket  until 
morning;  everybody  was  very  tired  and  we 
spent  the  night  in  sound  sleep.  By  good 
day  we  were  up  and  fell  into  the  road, 
which  we  went  about  a  mile,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  shower  of  grape  and  canister 
opened  on  us,  not  over  3  or  400  yards, 
which  told  that  the  enemy  was  very  near. 
Our  Brigade  was  in  front  and  one  Regi¬ 
ment  in  front  of  ours.  They  opened  a 
few  times  on  us  with  grape,  but  happened 


not  to  hurt  any  of  our  regiment.  We 
hugged  the  plank  road  very  close  for 
every  man  expected  to  be  struck  in  a  few 
minutes.  We  were  about  faced  and  filed 
into  the  woods.  Here  we  lay  for  several 
hours  and  our  pickets  kept  a  continual 
fire  on  the  enemy.  Just  to  our  right  was 
very  heavy  cannonading  but  after  a  while 
we  were  ordered  to  the  road;  there  we 
stayed  for  some  time.  Sidney  Carney 
got  slightly  wounded  there. 

Very  soon  we  were  marching  again,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast,  executing  one  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  old  flank  movements.  We  marched 
eight  miles  and  got  in  their  rear  and  by 
about  one-half  hour  sun  we  were  formed 
in  line  through  a  dense  woods  and  our 
skirmishers  in  front,  they  had  no  idea 
of  our  being  in  their  rear  and  only  had 
a  small  cavalry  force  to  protect  their 
wagons,  thinking  Stewart  might  happen 
along,  we  were  ordered  forward  and  be¬ 
fore  long  our  pickets  fired  them  and  com¬ 
menced  a  sharp  firing.  Very  soon  our 
whole  sight  was  engaged,  the  noise  was 
terrific,  in  a  few  minutes  we  also  were 
at  them  and  here  it  commenced.  We 
poured  it  into  them  and  they  to  us  for 
a  short  while,  but  soon  we  charged  them 
and  they  fled  like  dogs  leaving  every¬ 
thing  behind  —  knapsacks,  trunks,  arms, 
about  25  fat  beeves  already  skinned  and 
cannon  and  horses  and  everything  valu¬ 
able.  We  pursued  them  hotly  until  after 
dark.  Our  Brigade  was  all  mixed  up  and 
no  one  knew  where  his  company  or  regi¬ 
ment  was;  everything  going  on  their  own 
hook;  the  cannonading  at  this  time  was 
terrific,  the  whole  element  was  illumi¬ 
nated  by  its  fire;  in  a  few  minutes  Gen. 
Rhodes  rode  down  our  front  and  tried 
to  form  us;  after  a  while  succeeded  and 
marched  us  to  the  rear  for  our  Brigade 
to  collect  and  recruit  up  some  parts  of 
the  lines  were  engaged  off  and  on  all 
night;  not  knowing  how  things  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  our  men  fired  into  each  other; 
there  is  where  Jackson  got  wounded.  Poor 
Dail  of  our  company  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  that  evening  in  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement,  and  several  others  bum  fuz- 
zled,  so  about  12  o’clock  we  had  some¬ 
what  formed  and  was  ordered  to  rest 
until  morning  (thus  ends  the  work  of 
the  2nd).  After  resting  until  daylight  we 
got  breakfast  and  plenty  of  good  Yankee 
coffee  we  had,  we  started  in  the  direction 
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of  the  enemy,  which  we  soon  found  by 
throwing  out  our  pickets.  We  were  ex¬ 
posed  all  of  the  morning  to  a  tremendous 
shower  of  grape,  canister  and  bums.  We 
soon  got  in  musket  range  and  before 
long  we  were  engaged  and  a  terrible  one 
it  was.  Soon  we  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  We  formed  though  after  a 
while  and  moved  forward  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  until  their  right  flank 
was  turned  and  then  they  gave  way.  Here 
our  Col.  was  wounded  and  many  others 
—  two  from  our  Company  (seriously)  ; 
others  slightly. 

I  saw  some  of  the  most  awful  sights 
that  day  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  woods 
were  fired  from  bums  and  other  com¬ 
bustibles  and  many  of  our  killed  and 
wounded  were  burned  up.  Some  poor 
fellows  who  were  too  badly  wounded  and 
could  not  move  out  were  burned  alive;  two 
officers  from  our  Regiment  were  burned 
up.  The  day  passed  away  and  another 
great  victory  was  ours.  Toward  night  we 
were  ordered  to  form  our  regiment  at  the 
Chanceler  House,  which  in  the  morning 
was  a  Yankee  hospital,  but  we  took  it 
from  them.  It  was  also  old  Hookers 
Headquarters  and  some  Yankie  prisoners 
say  that  he  came  very  near  being  killed. 
In  their  retreat  the  house  was  burned  up, 
the  house  was  a  very  large  brick  building 
and  was  formerly  a  hotel.  Here  our  regi¬ 
ment  lay  in  five  steps  of  this  house  three 
days  and  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy 
was  about  one-half  mile,  also  in  en¬ 
trenchments.  There  were  occasionally  ar¬ 
tillery  duels  and  all  of  the  time  sharp 
skirmishes.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  they 
evacuated  their  position.  I  happened  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  skirmishers  from  our 
regiment  that  night  and  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  was  ordered  forward.  Here  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  25  or  30  prisoners 
(that  is  myself  and  a  Lieut,  from  23rd. 
Regiment  who  had  charge  of  its  skirm¬ 
ishers)  many  of  the  prisoners  were  skulk¬ 
ers  from  the  battle  and  said  their  time 
was  out  and  they  did  not  intend  to  fight. 
The  roadside  was  strewn  with  broken 
guns  and  thrown  away  ammunition. 
When  I  got  back  to  my  regiment  they 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  old  camp,  so 
that  night  about  11  o’clock  I  reached  the 
old  camp  wet,  cold  and  tired  nearly  to 
death. 

I  hope  you  excuse  this  long  letter,  as  it 


can’t  interest  you  much  because  I  can’t 
half  explain  what  took  place.  The  horrors 
I  can’t  begin  to  explain. 

I  reed,  yours  and  Chas.  yesterday  and 
was  glad  to  hear  that  all  were  well.  I 
hope  Pa  will  continue  to  mend.  My  health 
is  very  good  or  will  be  after  I  am  properly 
rested.  My  feet  are  very  sore.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  Pa  has  his  salt  pans.  I  hope 
by  this  time  he  has  them  up  and  running. 
I  have  good  many  trophies  from  the 
Yankees.  This  is  a  Yankee  paper.  Tell 
Chas.  I  will  write  him  in  a  few  days. 
I  don’t  think  the  Yankees  will  try  us 
again;  at  least  I  want  them  not  to.  Tell 
Mrs.  Fulwood  Tom  is  all  right.  Did  not 
get  hurt.  Lieut.  Robbins  is  at  W-n  or 
by  this  time  at  Smithville  at  Mr.  Bensons. 
If  you  want  to  send  me  anything  you 
might  give  it  to  him,  if  you  can  hear 
where  he  is. 

It  seemed  like  getting  home  after  a 
long  absence  to  get  back  to  the  old  camp. 
Give  my  love  to  all  and  tell  them  to  write. 
I  have  only  got  two  letters  from  home 
since  I  left. 

Tell  me  about  everything.  The  Lord 
has  been  good  to  me  and  protected  me  in 
much  danger.  I  hope  he  will  continue  his 
mercies  upon  us  all. 

I  am  as  ever 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

It  made  me  feel  very  sad  to  hear  of  Mrs. 
Gilberts  death  but  we  must  all  die. 

Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

May  17,  1863 
Dear  Bro.  Charles: 

This  is  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning 
and  we  go  on  picket  on  the  river  to¬ 
morrow.  I’ll  have  no  chance  to  write 
down  there  so  will  let  you  know  how 
things  are  going  before  I  leave.  Oh,  Mr. 
Sprunt  is  preaching  now,  so  leave  you 
until  he  is  done.  All  over  now.  I  heard 
good  sermon.  His  text  Pauls  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  2nd  to  12th  verses.  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  few  days  ago,  also  one 
from  Sissy  dated  7th  and  8th.  I  am  so 
glad  to  hear  that  Pa  is  so  much  better. 
Hope  he  will  remain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  Hope  you  are  getting  on 
well  with  the  crop  and  everything  else. 
Crops  are  generally  good  I  believe  every¬ 
where.  The  wheat  crops  very  good.  I  hope 
you  will  make  enough  to  serve  you  as  pro- 
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visions  will  be  so  high.  We  are  getting 
over  our  long  bloody  fight.  My  feet  were 
very  sore,  but  are  about  well.  I  have 
diarrhea  yet.  Every  other  way  very  well. 
Capt.  now  Maj.  Brooks  went  before  the 
board  yesterday  and  passed  and  I  expect 
promotion  now,  but  will  let  you  know 
when  it  takes  place.  It  may  be  now,  the 
Col.  told  me  to  add  another  bar  to  my 
coat  and  take  the  Company  as  Capt.  but 
you  need  not  address  me  as  such  yet. 
I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sissy  a  few  days 
ago,  giving  a  sort  of  description  of  the 
battle.  It  was  quite  a  long  one.  I  hope 
you  got  it.  We  have  been  faring  very 
well  since  the  battle  and  for  a  long  time 
we  have  been  getting  fresh  shad  every 
day.  I  send  off  about  a  mile  daily  after 
milk  which  I  get  by  paying  a  high  price. 
Me  and  Tom  are  the  only  officers  with 
the  Company  now.  Robbins  has  been  gone 
ever  since  before  I  got  back  to  camp. 
Hooker  is  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  over  the 
river,  we  hear  no  talk  of  him  advancing. 
I  guess  you  have  seen  the  casualties  of 
our  regiment  in  the  Journal.  I  hope  Sissy 
is  getting  along  with  her  school  well. 
Tell  her  when  I  return  from  picket  I’ll 
answer  her  letter.  You  must  write  and 
give  all  the  news  and  tell  me  what  is 
going  on  at  home,  how  the  salt  works 
are  progressing.  I  hope  finely. 

Tell  Addix  I  have  not  yet  heard  from 
him.  He  promised  to  write.  The  death  of 
Gen.  Jackson  provides  a  sadness  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army.  It  was  a  great  loss 
but  hope  his  place  can  be  supplied  soon. 
Was  under  the  same  fire  that  killed  him. 
It  was  bout  10  o’clock  at  night. 

Give  my  love  to  all,  Mrs.  Wiggins, 
Backey,  Dan,  Sophia  and  Babe  and  kiss 
the  baby  for  me. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

I  have  a  beautiful  Yankee  sword  and 
several  other  trophies  from  the  battle 
field.  Have  nothing  small  enough  to  send 
home  except  a  needle.  Give  it  to  Ma.  It 
is  a  Yankee  one,  keep  it. 

O.  E.  M. 

Camp  20th,  N.C.T.  near  Fredericksburg 

May  26,  1863 
Dear  Father: 

I  reed,  yours,  Sissy’s  and  Ma’s  letters 
by  Thos.  Swain  and  exceedingly  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  You  said  you  had  not 


heard  from  me  by  letter  since  the  battles. 
I  suppose  then  my  letters  on  the  way  yet. 
I  wrote  2  since  the  fights.  Glad  your 
health  is  no  worse.  Hope  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  mend.  Would  like  to  answer  the 
letters  separately  but  owing  to  the 
amount  of  duty  I  have  on  hand  you  must 
make  this  answer  for  all.  Am  on  duty 
today  and  as  officer  of  the  day  for  the 
brigade  and  consequently  haven’t  much 
time  to  spare.  Everything  in  this  quarter 
is  very  still.  No  likelihood  of  an  immediate 
battle  that  I  can  see  but  don’t  think  it 
can  last  much  longer  quiet.  Every  eye  is 
turned  toward  Vicksburg  and  every 
southern  heart  earnestly  hoping  that  our 
army  may  be  victorious.  May  the  Lord 
protect  that  place,  for  if  it  should  fall 
it  would  injure  our  cause  very  materially 
and  it  would  no  doubt  prolong  the  war. 

My  qualifications  have  not  been  dis¬ 
puted;  therefore  I  don’t  go  before  the 
board  for  examination.  My  Co.  is  now 
quite  small  but  slowly  increasing.  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  heard  of  the  desertion  from  my 
Co.  7  in  number  tried  to  get  away  but 
were  apprehended  in  their  mean  design 
and  arrested.  They  were  men  of  whom 
I  had  no  idea  of  ever  thinking  of  such 
a  thing  as  that.  They  said  they  intended 
to  come  back,  they  only  wanted  to  see 
their  people,  that  may  be  true,  but  by 
no  means  it  excuses  the  matter;  a  man 
should  never  under  any  circumstances 
whatever  desert  his  country’s  cause  at 
such  a  period  as  this,  a  time  when  every 
nerve  should  be  exerted  and  every  effort 
made  to  gain  our  independence,  which 
has  been  so  eagerly  fought  for,  and  so 
earnestly  desired,  they  have  disgraced 
no  one  except  themselves,  but  I  hate  for 
such  a  thing  to  happen  in  my  company 
and  men  from  my  county,  they  will  no 
doubt  be  punished.  Samuel  Hickman, 
Wm.  Simmons,  Jno.  Hewett,  W.  M.  Hay- 
mon.  Wm.  Gore,  W.  T.  Gore,  A.  F.  Cum- 
bee  are  the  rascals  referred  to. 

Well,  by  this  your  salt  works  are  being 
put  up  and  I  hope  when  they  are  put 
in  operation  they  will  do  well  and  pay 
rapid.  I  am  glad  you  have  Uncle  Geo. 
with  you  as  he  is  a  man  of  means  and 
will  be  a  great  advantage.  In  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  S.  E.,  I  gave  a  sort  of  description 
of  the  fights.  I  hope  you  have  received 
them.  I  have  a  pair  of  captured  spurs 
to  send  to  you  when  I  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity.  I  got  them  at  Chancellorsville. 
Some  poor  cavalry  man  who  fell  was  the 
owner  of  them.  I  got  other  trophies  — 
a  beautiful  sword,  too.  Pa,  if  you  could 
have  a  chance  to  hire  a  negro  for  me 
(and  send  him  by  E.  Hanse  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner)  I  would 
be  glad  —  a  free  negro  or  any.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  clothe  and 
feed  him.  Perhaps  Uncle  Tom  could  get 
me  a  free  boy  up  in  his  section.  One 
would  be  a  great  help  to  me  on  a  march, 
etc.  We  are  greatly  needing  rain  though 
the  wheat  is  beautiful.  I  hope  good  crops 
will  be  made  this  year.  For  several  reas¬ 
ons  it  should  be  done.  How  did  Uncle 
Wm.  come  out  with  the  conscript?  I  hope 
it  did  not  take  him.  I  have  never  heard 
whether  old  Peter  went  back  or  not.  I 
guess  he  got  enough  at  Smithville  during 
the  time  the  smallpox  was  raging.  The 
health  of  the  army  is  very  good  now. 
We  have  got  over  our  seven  days  toil 
and  ready  for  another.  I  am  very  well 
at  this  time  and  hope  to  continue.  I 
hope  this  may  reach  and  find  all  of  the 
family  well.  Our  regiment  only  has  for 
duty  about  250  men.  It  is  very  small.  The 
statement  you  saw  in  the  Journal  was 
correct  for  I  wrote  it  myself.  We  only 
had  20  men  in  the  Sundays  fight  and 
lost  eight,  wounded  and  missing,  we 
were  engaged  twice  on  Sunday.  The  last 
only  4  of  my  company  were  in  it  —  my¬ 
self,  Tom  Fulwood,  Sergt.  Wright  and 
Sergt.  Russ.  It  was  decidedly  the  warmest 
time  I  have  ever  seen.  This  makes  the 
5th  fight  I’ve  been  in,  counting  the 
second  engagement  on  Sunday. 

Give  my  best  love  to  all  and  tell  them 
to  write.  Also  Mr.  Addix.  Tell  him  to  write 
to  me  too.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
him.  I  am,  as  ever 

Your  affectionate  son 

O.  E.  Mercer,  Capt.  Co.  G. 

2  miles  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

June  18,  1863 
Dear  Sister: 

I  reed,  your  kind  letter  of  the  29th  of 
May,  some  3  days  ago,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  had  a  chance  to  answer 
it.  God  grant  that  it  may  find  you  all 
enjoying  good  health,  but  I  am  awfully 
afraid  it  will  not.  I  heard  you  all  had 
the  smallpox.  Oh!  that  this  may  not  be 
true.  On  the  9th  I  wrote  to  Uncle  Wm. 


asking  whether  or  not  it  was  so  but  I’ve 
not  heard  from  him  and  worst  of  all  I 
heard  that  poor  Pa  was  dead  but  I  did 
not  credit  the  report  because  your  letter 
did  not  speak  of  it.  I  got  my  information 
from  J.  W.  Wescott  of  the  30th  Regt.  His 
letter  was  dated  May  30th  when  yours 
was  written  on  the  29th.  I’ve  been  hoping 
to  get  a  letter  of  a  later  date  but  have 
not  yet.  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  all 
be  untrue  and  that  you  are  all  well.  I  am 
in  anxious  suspense.  Write  soon  and  let 
me  know.  It  is  an  awful  chance  to  get 
the  mail  though.  Since  we  left  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  we  have  undergone  some  most 
awful  marches  and  hardships.  We  have 
cleared  the  Valley  of  Miltroy  and  his 
Yankie  herd  is  through,  and  have  reached 
Md.  without  much  opposition.  Gen. 
Rhodes  has  not  yet  been  engaged,  though 
have  followed  the  Yankies  from  Berryville, 
Va.  to  Hagerstown.  We  pursued  them  4 
days  closely,  capturing  many  prisoners 
and  stores.  Gen.  Earlys  Division  from  our 
corps  took  Winchester  with  over  3000 
prisoners,  without  much  loss  (say  300 
men  in  all).  We  are  having  good  times 
now.  We  are  camping  for  a  few  days. 
We  find  the  people  much  more  loyal  to 
us  now  than  when  we  were  here  before. 
They  have  made  up  a  company  of  75 
men  in  Hagerstown  since  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  I  was  on  picket  yesterday  and  two 
gentlemen  came  to  give  us  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  could  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  very  clever  and 
invited  us  to  go  home  with  them.  There 
are  many  good  Southerners  here.  There 
is  a  talk  of  our  Brigade  being  mounted. 
I  hope  it  may  be  so.  Dear  Sister,  you 
know  my  situation  and  feelings  relative 
to  the  report  of  the  sickness  and  death 
in  the  family.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  if 
it  is  true  and  it  has  been  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  God  to  take  him  from  us,  Oh! 
may  it  be  that  he  is  in  Heaven  and  let 
us  try  to  meet  him  there  is  my  constant 
prayer.  Do  the  best  you  can  with  every¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Addix  and  Chas.  will  I  hope 
manage  things  right.  The  salt  business 
should  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am 
enjoying  most  excellent  health.  I  weigh 
more  than  I  ever  did,  I  think.  We  have 
been  successful  at  every  point  and  are 
driving  the  enemy  yet  and  I  think  our 
prospects  for  peace  will  brighten.  You 
did  not  get  my  long  letter  describing  the 
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fight.  I  hope  you  will  get  it  or  have  by 
this  time.  Tell  Charles  I  have  got  a 
splendid  rifle  that  the  Yankies  lost  on 
their  retreat.  If  I  could  see  someone 
going  I  would  send  it,  but  guess  I  can 
keep  it  for  him.  An  ambulance  driver  is 
keeping  it  for  me  in  his  ambulance.  Give 
my  love  to  all  and  Mr.  Addix  and  try 
to  keep  up  under  any  circumstance.  Our 
consolation  is  I  know  Ma  is  a  Christian 
and  do  try  to  keep  her  up.  Direct  your 
letters  as  formerly,  except  Rhodes  Di¬ 
vision. 

I  am  as  ever  your 

Affectionate  Bro. 

O.  E.  Mercer 

Chancersburg,  Pa. 

June  26,  1863 
Dear  Brother:  [Charlie] 

As  I  have  a  chance  of  sending  a  letter 
off  by  writing  it  in  a  few  minutes,  I  offer 
this  as  an  apology  for  one.  I  wrote  Sissy 
when  at  Hagerstown.  Two  or  three  days 
after  that  Dock  Goodman  came  and  I 
found  out  the  report  relative  to  the  death 
of  Pa  was  all  fabrication.  He  said  he 
saw  you  in  Wilmington  on  the  6th  and 
you  said  all  was  well.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  true.  Lord  grant  that  it  may 
not  be  true.  I  am  in  excellent  health  and 
good  spirits.  You  see  we  are  well  into  the 
enemys  country,  weeding  a  wide  row  as 
we  go.  This  is  the  richest  part  of  Pa. 
and  it  is  the  most  beautiful  country  I 
ever  saw.  We  are  faring  sumptuously  — 
no  army  ever  fared  better  in  the  world 
than  we  do  —  plenty  to  eat,  light  marches 
and  a  squad  of  Pennsylvania  Militia  be¬ 
fore  us  too  badly  frightened  to  make  a 
stand.  It  is  thought  they  will  make  a 
stand  at  Harrisburg  but  if  we  go  there 
they  will  fly  away  is  my  opinion.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  Hooker  and  Longstreet 
are  doing  at  Washington  City.  We  have 
captured  hundreds  of  the  finest  horses 
and  cattle  I  ever  saw  —  everything  we 
need  we  have.  The  citizens  expected  to 
find  us  a  rude,  unprincipled  horned  set 
of  animals,  but  they  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  us  on  the  human  order. 
We  find  some  Southern  sympathy  even 
here.  They  are  reconstructionists  (Demo¬ 
crats)  principally,  nearly  all  down  on 
Lincoln.  Oh!  if  I  had  time  to  write  you 
a  long  letter  and  describe  this  beautiful 
and  fertile  country.  I  would  like  it  better 


but  only  a  minute  more  I  have  to  write. 
We  have  expected  to  fight  several  times 
since  we  left  Fredericksburg  but  have  not 
been  engaged  yet.  What  is  the  news?  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  the  southern  papers. 
We  get  northern  papers  sometimes.  I 
had  2  Baltimore  papers  to  send  to  Mr. 
Addix  but  didn’t  think  of  getting  a 
chance  to  get  them  off  and  used  them  to 
wrap  up  my  meat  as  we  all  call  it  “Bull.” 

I  was  miserable  until  Dock  came  and 
contradicted  that  report.  I  hope  you  are 
all  alive  enjoying  good  health.  I  tell  you 
this  war  won’t  last  always.  We  have  the 
deadwood  on  them  now  and  I  hope  we 
will  keep  it.  I  hope  you  are  getting  along 
well  making  salt.  We  get  plenty  of  the 
article  (salt)  now.  Details  are  sent  out 
daily  to  get  butter,  chickens,  eggs  and 
such  things  as  we  must  have.  Some  take 
our  money  very  readily  while  others  are 
forced  to  do  it. 

Well  I  must  stop  for  this  time.  May  the 
Lord  be  with  you  all.  Give  my  love  to  all 
the  family.  Tell  Pa  I  hope  yet  to  see  and 
tell  him  of  my  travels  in  Pa.  and  Md. 
Write  soon. 

Your  affectionate  Bro. 

Oliver 

P.  S.  Tell  Tom’s  folks  he  is  hearty  and 
fat. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  military 
service  of  Oliver  E.  Mercer  as  written  by  his 
sister,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer. 

Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July,  A.  D.,  1863, 
was  the  day  on  which  my  dear,  dear 
brother,  Oliver,  departed  this  life.  He 
was  21  years,  5  months  and  8  days  old. 

He  was  shot  through  the  head  while 
leading  and  cheering  his  men  on  to 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in 
Pennsylvania.  Buddy  was  among  the  first 
to  respond  to  his  country’s  call.  He  volun¬ 
teered  and  was  chosen  Second  Lieut,  of 
his  company  in  the  spring  of  1861  for 
12  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his 
company  reinlisted  for  the  war  and  he 
was  chosen  First  Lieutenant. 

His  company  was  joined  to  the  20th 
N.  C.  Regiment  and  stayed  at  Forts  Cas¬ 
well  and  Johnson,  N.  C.  until  June  1862. 
They  then  were  ordered  to  Richmond  and 
got  there  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the 
bloody  battles  around  Richmond.  But 
Buddy,  who  was  taken  sick  immediately 
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after  he  got  to  Richmond,  was  not  able 
to  take  part  himself,  the  thing  that  he 
so  much  desired. 

When  the  army  started  on  its  north¬ 
ward  marches  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
join  them.  God  protected  him  in  all  of 
his  hardships  and  dangers.  He  was  in 
command  of  his  company.  His  Captain 
having  been  wounded  at  Richmond. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  second  battle 
at  Manassas,  the  battle  of  South  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Maryland  (here  he  received  a 
slight  wound,  but  did  not  give  up)  and 
several  other  small  battles  and  skirmishes 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Maryland.  They 
came  back  to  Fredericksburg  and  soon 
after  had  the  pleasure  of  gaining  another 
great  and  glorious  victory.  In  March, 
1863,  he  came  home  and  spent  a  few 
weeks,  but  while  at  home,  came  very  near 
dying  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  jaundice, 
etc.  But  God  saw  fit  to  spare  his  life 
a  while  longer.  After  his  return  to  camps, 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  took  place. 
After  that  he  was  promoted  Captain. 
They  then  commenced  their  northward 
marches  again.  They  went  through  Mary¬ 
land  without  resistance  from  the  enemy. 
At  Hagerstown,  Md.  he  wrote  to  me  — 
the  last  that  he  ever  wrote  to  me. 

They  went  on  into  Pennsylvania,  at 
Chancersburg  he  wrote  to  Charlie,  the 
last  letter  I  reckon  he  ever  wrote.  In  it 
he  stated  that  he  was  fat  and  hearty, 
thought  he  weighed  more  than  he  ever 
did  before. 

Five  days  after  he  wrote  that  letter  he 
lay  on  the  battlefied  a  corpse.  Oh!  how 
can  I  write  it?  How  can  I  believe  it?  But 
how  shall  I  doubt  it?  Was  not  his  sword 
and  papers  taken  from  his  body  and  he, 
buried  on  the  2nd  day  by  one  of  his  own 
men?  Would  that  I  could  doubt  it  but 
no,  I  am  forced  to  believe  it  —  believe 
that  my  dear  brother  is  no  longer  of  this 
world.  But  why  do  I  grieve  when  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  soul  is  at  rest. 
He  was  a  Christian.  He  prayed  and 
trusted  in  God’s  goodness  and  mercy  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  his  soul  is  now  at 
rest  in  Heaven.  Would  we,  if  we  could, 
have  him  back  to  suffer  both  mentally 
and  physically  longer.  No,  no,  we  must 
not  be  so  hard  hearted.  He  has  gone 
before  and  we  must  follow  to  meet  in 
Heaven  at  last.  His  spirit  has  joined  that 
of  our  dear  little  angel  brother. 


God  grant  that  we  all  may  soon  “meet 
at  our  Home  in  the  skies,  where  the  sun 
never  sets  and  the  stars  never  rise,  where 
loud  Hallelulias  for  ages  shall  roll,  and 
the  smile  of  the  Saviour  enraptures  the 
soul.” 

Your  Sister, 

Sarah  E.  Mercer 


Camp  near  Orange  Court  House,  Va. 

August  12,  1863 

Mr.  John  Mercer 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  elected  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Company  lately  commanded  by  your 
lamented  son,  and  am  now  in  command, 
Capt.  Robbins  being  absent  sick. 

I  find  in  possession  of  the  Quarter 
Master  Capt.  Mercer’s  effects,  consisting 
of  valice,  blanket,  some  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  writing  apparatus  and  sundry  small 
articles.  Will  you  direct  me  what  dis¬ 
position  to  make  of  them,  or  rather  will 
you  devise  some  means  to  get  them,  as 
we  are  in  the  woods  all  the  time  and  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  express 
offices,  etc. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Lt.  Fulwood. 
I  suppose  their  effects  will  both  go  to¬ 
gether. 

The  untimely  death  of  these  two  of¬ 
ficers  has  proved  an  almost  irreparable 
loss  to  Company  G. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  K.  Bennett 

Camp  on  the . 

November  15,  1863 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Mercer: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  both  pleasure  and 
regret  that  I  address  you  this  brief  note 
informing  you  that  I,  a  short  time  since 
forwarded  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Monk,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  all  of  the 
effects  of  your  late  lamented  brother  that 
I  could  find  after  the  disastrous  affair 
at  Gettysburg.  His  sword,  as  well  as  mine, 
and  sundry  other  articles  belonging  to 
us  and  Lieut.  Fulwood  could  not  be  found. 

I  believe  he  was  indebted  a  small  amount 
to  the  commissariat,  which  I  will  pay 
after  collecting  what  was  due  him,  if 
the  family  desire  it.  There  are  painful 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon,  but  we  have 
this  comfort  by  far  the  most  valuable 
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relic  I  have  to  forward  you  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  to  which  hundreds  will  bear  me 
witness  that  your  brother  always  did  his 
duty  nobly  and  cheerfully,  was  honest, 
upright  and  brave  in  all  his  dealings 
and  that  his  untimely  death  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  many  friends  in  the 
army.  We,  therefore,  can  arrive  at  none 
but  the  natural  conclusion  that  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  his  noble  deeds  he  still  lives  in  a 
higher  nobler  sphere  where  the  errors  and 
frailties  of  human  nature  can  never  again 
beset  him. 

Give  my  sympathy  and  respects  to  the 
family  and  believe  me  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

John  S.  Brooks 

P.  S.  I  also  forwarded  Lt.  Fulwood’s  to 
Mr.  Monk,  please  tell  his  mother. 

Near  Petersburg,  Va. 

November  28,  1864 
Dear  Miss  Sarah: 

Your  very  welcome  letter  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  until  a  few  days  since  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  our  Battery 
on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River, 
near  Richmond. 

I  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  re¬ 
ceiving  another  epistle  from  you,  thinking 
that  you  had  either  forgotten  me  or  that 
your  attention  was  so  much  divided  be¬ 
tween  your  beaus  that  you  could  not  find 
time  to  write,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
blame  must  be  attributed  to  the  miserable 
mail  communications.  Frequently  we  re¬ 
ceive  no  mail  for  several  days  at  a  time. 
I  suppose  this  disarrangement  though  is 
somewhat  excusable  and  unavoidable  at 
present,  as  nearly  all  the  clerks  of  the 
P.  O.  Department  here  and  in  Richmond 
have  been  called  to  the  front  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  shoulder  their  muskets,  while 
ladies  have  been  substituted  in  their  stead 
as  clerks. 

While  near  Richmond  business  called 
me  to  the  city  nearly  every  day  and  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  Governmental 
Clerical  Force  consisted  of  ladies,  princi¬ 
pally  refugees,  some  of  whom  are  very 
pretty  and  polite  and  seem  well  skilled  in 
their  business.  Richmond,  like  nearly  all 
other  cities,  is  full  of  refugees,  people 
who  before  the  war  lived  in  luxury  and 
ease  but  have  now  lost  all  their  earthly 
goods  and  are  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  their  friends.  Such  is  the  fate  of  war. 


No  military  movements  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  have  taken  place  recently.  Not 
long  since  the  enemy  got  possession  of 
one  of  our  Batteries  on  our  extreme  left 
near  Richmond,  by  dent  of  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  the  cowardice  of  some  of 
our  troops.  Grant  also  made  a  grand  at¬ 
tack  on  our  extreme  right,  which  he 
terms  a  “reconnaissance  in  force,”  but 
was  easily  repulsed.  Our  line  is  so  very 
long,  extending  from  Stony  Creek  to 
Richmond,  a  distance  of  over  forty  miles, 
and  so  pressing  has  been  the  need  of 
men  that  General  Lee  had  almost  every 
able  bodied  man  sent  to  the  front.  Many 
of  the  young  men  who  have  been  snugly 
ascended  in  soft  places  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  and  Commissary  Department  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  enduring 
some  of  the  real  hardships  of  a  soldier’s 
life.  Nearly  all  of  the  bomb-proof  men 
in  our  Batallion  have  thus  been  disposed 
of,  but  I  was  more  frightened  than  some 
others  and  still  retain  my  place.  I  am 
willing,  though,  whenever  necessity  re¬ 
quires  it,  to  shoulder  my  musket  or  fight 
in  any  other  way,  but  I  now  have  a  very 
easy  position  and  as  it  must  be  filled  by 
someone,  I  shall  not  voluntarily  give  it 
up,  knowing  this  be  an  age  when  every¬ 
one  must  look  out  for  himself. 

The  re-election  of  Lincoln  is  nothing 
more  than  I  expected,  and  we  now  have 
the  prospect  of  at  least  four  years  more  of 
war.  I  plan  no  importance  or  any  talk 
about  disaffection  in  the  North  or  Foreign 
intervention.  Such  talk  is  humbug  and 
worse  than  useless.  I  entertain  no  hopes 
of  a  revolution  in  the  North  whatever, 
and  as  for  intervention  or  recognition, 
I  believe  the  Nations  of  Europe  have 
about  as  much  idea  of  recognizing  the 
people  in  the  moon,  if  there  be  any  there, 
as  us.  In  fact,  we  must  rely  only  on  our 
own  strong  arms  and  the  help  of  God,  for 
thrice  around  is  he  who  hath  his  general 
just.  I  am  really  surprised  at  you  not 
giving  me  credit  for  some  susceptibility 
of  the  heart.  In  your  letter  you  say  you 
had  no  other  idea  but  what  my  heart 
was  always  with  me.  Do  you  think  that 
beauty,  refinement,  soft  and  bewitching 
manners  and  the  various  other  charms  of 
the  fair  sex  make  no  impression  on  me? 
If  these  elegancies  and  graces  which  so 
much  adorn  the  character  of  women  did 
not  move  me,  I  should  think  my  heart 
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an  ice-berg  and  immediately  pray  to 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.  I  have  on 
some  two  or  three  occasions  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  “affairs  de  coeur”  as  a  French¬ 
man  would  say,  and  must  acknowledge 
that  I  am  at  present  in  love.  I  cannot 
comply  with  your  request  to  make  you  my 
confident  at  present,  but  will  do  when  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  or 
probably  earlier. 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  erecting  a  log  shanty  for  winter 
quarters  and  just  completed  it  yesterday. 
I  am  now  very  comfortably  situated  for 
the  winter  and  hope  we  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  unless  it  is  to  go  South.  I  am 
now  very  industrious  and  was  not  aware 
that  I  possessed  such  mechanical  ingenius 
until  I  had  finished  my  home. 

Our  fare  now  is  very  hard,  corn  meal 
and  meat  or  molasses  in  its  stead.  The 
soldiers  generally  get  about  half  enough 
to  eat.  I  think  corn  meal  and  Sorghum 
Syrup  make  a  very  poor  meal  with  noth¬ 
ing  else  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  a  soldier  to  buy  anything  with  the 
miserable  pension  he  receives  from  the 
government.  I  have  a  good  many  friends 
in  town  and  generally  manage  to  call  on 
them  about  dinner  time.  I  am  sure  no 
people  ever  suffered  more  than  we,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  soldiers  in  this 
army  who  are  entirely  bare-footed  and, 
in  truth,  almost  naked.  It  is  a  cursing 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  Government, 
and  I  believe  it  is  due  principally  to 
neglect  and  bad  management  of  those  in 


authority.  Is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  saying  soldiers  will  steal  and  commit 
depradations  when  they  are  starved  and 
without  clothing?  Another  great  griev¬ 
ance  is  that  the  soldiers  are  not  paid  off 
promptly.  Frequently  we  are  eight  and 
ten  months  without  securing  any  pay.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  could  stick  off  enough  of  his 
worthless  paper  to  pay  us  at  least  every 
two  months,  as  the  law  requires. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Addix?  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  in  a  long  time.  I 
wrote  to  him  sometime  since,  but  have 
received  no  reply.  Give  my  respects  to 
him. 

My  regards  also  to  your  mother  and  all 
the  family.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  am,  as  ever, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

D.  P.  Newsom* 

P.  S.  Direct  your  letters  to  Millers  Battery 
Moseley’s  Battalion  Artillery 
Petersburg,  Va. 


Civil  War — Ap.  12,  1861 — Fort  Sumpter 
Ap.  9,  1865 — Approximately 


The  material  in  this  chapter  was  copied  from 
the  originals  which  were  written  in  longhand  and 
often  illegible.  The  diary  and  letters  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clara  Gill  Stephens,  Rose- 
hill,  N.  C. 


♦Friend  and  former  teacher  of  the  Mercer 
family. 
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Much  of  the  following  is  quoted  from  and 
printed  by  permission  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — The  van  Nieuwkirk,  Nieukirk, 
Newkirk  Family.  March,  1934,  Special 
Number. 

The  Newkirk  Family  is  an  ancient  one 
and  like  most  other  families  of  Teutonic 
origin,  the  name  has  undergone  many 
changes  on  its  long  journey  to  its  more 
usual,  present  way  of  spelling  with  seven 
letters. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  family  is  found  in  the  histories 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  regions  of  Germany; 
there  being  towns  named  Neukirchen  in 
both  the  counties  of  Grevenbroech  and 
Moers. 

The  name  of  Adolphus  de  Nieukirchen 
is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  Mon¬ 
astery  of  Gehrden  as  early  as  1153.  From 
1337  to  1350,  many  of  the  Newkirks  were 
property  owners  in  their  native  places  in 
Germany.  The  name  generally  appears  as 
Neukirchen  and,  by  this  name,  there  are 
many  German  arrivals  in  this  country, 
even  to  the  present  day.  In  1599,  mention 
is  made  of  Gottfried  Neukirch  and  short¬ 
ly  before  of  Arnold  Heinrich  Neukirk, 
professor  of  Theology. 

One  writer  on  Heraldry  has  contributed 
the  following  to  the  family  lore; 

Van  Neukirchen,  called  Nyvenheim 

The  continuous  line  of  this  old  family 
of  Julich  begins  with  Johan  von  Neu¬ 
kirchen,  Lord  of  Neuraidt  in  Oclen,  who 
married,  in  1403,  Anna  van  Nyvenheim, 
heiress  of  Gerode. 

From  Julich  the  family  went  to  the 
Lower  Rhine,  acquired  many  hereditary 
offices  in  the  course  of  time;  much 
wealth  and  furnished  a  number  of 
Knights  and  Commanders  to  the  German 
Order.  One  branch  removed  to  the 


Netherlands,  while  the  other  remained  in 
the  Rhine  region. 

Walter  Godfried  van  Neukirchen,  called 
Nyvenheim,  in  the  thirteenth  generation 
of  the  continuous  genealogie,  Lord  of 
Drieberg,  Kessel,  Mook  and  Musschen- 
berg,  was,  by  his  wife,  Elbertina  van 
Tengnagel  van  Gillikum,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1703,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
branch  of  the  family  living  in  France. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  family  of 
ancient  origin  had  spread  to  three 
countries:  Germany,  Holland  and  France, 
many  centuries  ago. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
those  here  present  [descendants  of  Cor- 
nelisse  van  Nieuwkirk]  trace  their  line¬ 
age  located  in  Holland,  but  the  date  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  however,  that 
the  family  had  lived  in  Holland  for  at 
least  many  hundred  years  before  the 
American  progenitor,  [Gerret  Cornelisse 
Van  Nieuwkirk,  son  of  Cornelisse  Van 
Nieuwkirk,]  sailed  to  New  Netherland  [in 
16591. 

The  Newkirk  ancestors  were  from  the 
low,  or  coast  country  of  Holland.  They 
spoke  the  pure  Dutch  language.  In  their 
native  country  they  were  agriculturists, 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  .  .  .  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  people  of 
Holland  turned  their  attention  to  the 
New  World.  They  literally  came  in 
swarms.  Soon  New  Netherland  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  practically  all  that  country 
which  is  now  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  ...  To  this 
day  how  often  it  is  said  that  this  or  that 
man  came  from  good  old  Knickerbocker 
stock.  That  only  means  he  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  early  Holland  emigrants. 

The  Newkirks  come  down  from  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  distinguished 
families  of  this  fine  old  “Knickerbocker” 
stock  of  New  York. 
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LINE  OF  DESCENDENTS 


CORNELISSE  VAN  NIEUWKIRK  TO 

BRYAN  WINSLOW  NEWKIRK,  TV 

XII2  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  IV 
(1948-  )  is  the  son  of 

XI1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  III 
(1918-1955)  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  M.  T.  Lumpkin. 
The  said  Bryan  Newkirk,  III 
was  the  son  of 

X3  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II 
(1888-  )  and  Lucile  Rebec¬ 

ca  King,  his  wife.  The  said 
Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II 
is  the  son  of 

IX1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I 
(1852-1938)  and  Florence 
Mercer,  his  first  wife.  The 
said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk,  I  was  the  son  of 

VIII1  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
(1821-1891)  and  Mary  Isa¬ 
bella  Willkings,  his  wife.  The 

said  Abram  Francis  New¬ 
kirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son  of 

VII5  Bryan  Newkirk  (1794-1863) 
and  Mary  Catherine  (Mol- 
lie)  Hawes,  his  wife.  The 
said  Bryan  Newkirk  was  the 
son  of 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk  (1754- 
1823)  and  Rachel  Rhodes, 
his  second  wife.  The  said 
Abraham  Newkirk  was  the 
son  of 

V7  Tobias  Newkirk  (ca.  1723) 


and  Penelope  Brosard,  his 
wife.  The  said  Tobias  New¬ 
kirk  was  the  son  of 

IV4  Barent  Newkirk  (1689-1765) 
and  Rebecca  van  Buntschoo- 
ten,  his  wife.  The  said  Bar¬ 
ent  Newkirk  was  the  son  of 

III2  Cornelis  Gerretse  van  Nieuw- 
kirk  (ca.  1662-1695)  and 
Jannetje  Jansz  Kunst,  his 
wife.  The  said  Cornelis  Ger¬ 
retse  van  Nieuwkirk  was  the 
son  of 

II  Emigrant:  Gerret  Cornelisse 
van  Nieuwkirk  and  Chietlje 
Slecht,  his  wife.  The  said 
Gerret  Cornelisse  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk  was  the  son  of 

I  Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk  and 
wife  (her  name  not  given). 


I  Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk 

Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk,  some¬ 
time  resident  of  Slichtenhorst  in 
Gelderland,  Holland,  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  two  sons  who  sailed  on  the 
Dutch  ship  “Moesman”  for  New 
Netherland,  April  25,  1659.  A  dili¬ 
gent  search  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  him  has  not  yet 
been  productive.  Children,  the 
youngest  born  in  Slichtenhorst:  1. 
Gerret  Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk, 
married  Chieltje  (Charlotte  in 
English)  Cornelissen  Slecht.  2. 
Mattheus  Cornelisse  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk,  married  (1)  Anna  Lubi:  (2) 
Catryna  Paulus. 
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II1  Gerret  Comelisse  van  Nieuwkirk 

The  passenger  list  of  the  “Moes- 
man”,  25  April,  1659,  contained  the 
entry:  “Gerrit  Corn,  van  Niew- 
Kerk,  and  Wife  and  boy  and  suck¬ 
ing  child”.  The  boy  was  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Mattheus,  aged  about  twelve 
years.  See  O’Callahan  “Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  New  York”,  Vol.  Ill, 
page  35. 

Gerret  [Cornelisse  Van]  Nieuw¬ 
kirk  promptly  secured  a  home  lot 
at  Midwout,  Long  Island,  which  he 
sold  after  a  few  years.  Midwout  was 
afterwards  called  Flatbush,  L.  I. 
He  was  granted  eighteen  morgens, 
or  thirty-six  acres.  There  he  re¬ 
sided  until  he  sold  it  on  10  March, 
1665,  [to  Arent  Evertse,  molenae 
(miller)].  See  Flatbush  records, 
Liber  D,  page  20.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  paid  for  this  land,  but 
it  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  [N.  Y.].  Newkirk 
Street,  which  runs  through  or  by 
it,  is  the  only  thing  left  to  show 
that  Gerret  even  inhabited  this 
territory.  After  selling  his  land  at 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  Gerret  is 
next  found  at  Hurley,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  where  he  purchased  a 
farmstead  in  the  Hurley  Patent,  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  not  long  after 
the  sale  of  his  home  at  Midwout, 
or  Flatbush.  There  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.  In  Holland  he 
had  been  a  farmer,  and  seems  to 
have  continued  in  that  vocation  all 
his  life.  In  1670,  he  is  listed  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Henry  Pawling’s  Company  of 
Foot  Militia,  as  from  Hurley.  At 
the  Rendezvous  of  April  5th  of  that 
year,  see  “Report  of  the  State  His¬ 
torian,  State  of  New  York.  Colonial 


Series”  Vol.  1,  page  379.  On  May 
26,  1677  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  deed  from  the  Indians  to 
Louis  Du  Rois  and  Associates  for 
the  Paltz  Patent.  See  “Documents 
Pertaining  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York”,  Vol.  XIII,  page  507. 
Five  children  survived  him,  all  of 
whom  married  and  had  large  fami¬ 
lies.  His  Will,  dated  February  3, 
1686,  probated  March  4,  1695/6, 
styled  him  of  Hurley.  He  left  his 
entire  estate  to  his  wife,  Chieltje 
Cornelissen  Slecht,  whom  he  had 
married  in  Holland,  with  reversion, 
at  his  death,  to  their  five  children 
equally.  She  was  deceased  before 
June  30,  1702. 

Ill2  Cornelis  Gerretse  van 
Nieuwkirk 

Cornelis  Gerretse  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk,  second  child  of  Gerret  Cor¬ 
nelisse  van  Nieuwkirk  and  Chieltje 
Cornelissen  Slecht,  was  born,  prob¬ 
ably,  on  Long  Island  Circa  1662. 
In  1686-1687  he  was  a  private  in 
the  Kingston  Troop  of  Horse  under 
Captain  Hendrickus  Beekman.  See 
“Report  of  the  State  Historian  of 
New  York,  Colonial  Series,”  Vol.  II, 
page  448.  He  died  at  Hurley,  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  and  March  4,  1695/6,  the 
dates  of  the  execution  and  probate 
of  his  will.  His  Will,  [apparently 
probated  on  the  same  day  as  the 
will  of  his  father],  provided  that 
his  wife  should  have  the  children, 
whom  he  named,  taught  reading 
and  writing  and  permit  them  to 
acquire  a  profession  or  trade.  Un¬ 
der  his  father’s  will  he  had  received 
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considerable  real  estate  which  he 
materially  increased. 

The  entry  of  his  marriage  on 
the  Kingston  records,  reads:  “Cor- 
nelis  Gerritz,  j.  m.,  born  in  N.  Jorck 
(New  York)  and  resided  in  Horley 
(Hurley)  and  Jannetje  Jansz 
Kunst,  j.d.,  born  in  Kingston  and 
resided  in  Horley.  First  publica¬ 
tion  of  Banns,  5  Oct.  1683.”  Date  of 
marriage  not  given. 

His  wife,  Jannetje  Jansz  Kunst, 
baptized  at  Kingston  Church,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1664,  survived  him  and, 
as  late  as  August  2,  1729,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  quit-claim  deed  as  Jen¬ 
net  je  Newkirk,  widow  of  Cornelis 
Newkirk,  late  of  Hurley.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Jan  Barentsen 
Kunst  and  his  second  wife,  Ja- 
comyntje  Slecht,  and  therefore,  a 
half  sister  of  Hillitje  Jans-Kunst, 
who  married  Nicholas  Roosevelt. 
These  latter  were  the  ancestors  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Cornelis  Gerretse 
van  Nieuwkirk  and  his  wife,  Jan¬ 
netje  Jansz  Kunst,  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren;  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
In  order  of  birth  they  were:  Gerrit, 
Jan,  Adrian,  Barent,  Gilles,  or  Gie- 
letjen,  Jacomyntje  and  Cornelius. 
They  all  married  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  and  remained  there, 
with  the  exception  of  Cornelius  and 
Barent.  Cornelius*  married  Rachel 
Ten  Eyck,  and  located  at  Pitts- 
grove,  Salem  County,  New  Jersey. 

IV4  Barent  Newkirk 

Barent  Newkirk,  fourth  son  of 
Cornelis  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk, 


was  baptized  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  on  October  13, 
1689;  died  (at  his  plantation)  near 
Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  (now  West  Virginia)  in  1765. 
He  removed  to  (then)  Virginia 
about  1732.  He  had  removed  from 
Hurley  in  the  spring  of  1723.  See 
Miss  Harriet  Newkirk’s  History  of 
the  Newkirk  Family.  It  is  not 
stated  where  he  was  in  the  in- 
terum.  However,  in  September  of 
1737,  he  purchased  a  large  farm, 
from  his  wife’s  brother-in-law,  Jan 
Hoed,  or  John  Hood,  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  records.  On  this  tract  he  built 
a  mill,  and  a  large  house**,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1765. 

He  married,  May  23,  1713,  Re¬ 
becca  van  Buntschooten***,  bap¬ 
tized  at  Kingston,  January  28, 
1692,  daughter  of  Teunis  Elias  and 
Gerretje  (Gerrets)  van  Buntscho- 
ten. 


V7  Tobias  Newkirk 

Tobias  Newkirk,  seventh  child  of 
Barent  Newkirk  and  Rebecca  van 
Buntschooten,  was  born  circa  1723. 

*Cornelius  called  his  surname  “Nieukirk”  and 
not  Van  Nieuwkirk,  which  name,  in  this  fourth 
generation  became  “Newkirk”,  which  name  was 
used  by  all  the  children  of  Cornelis  Gerretse 
Van  Nieuwkirk  and  Jannetje  Jansz-Kunst,  his 
wife,  with  the  exception  of  their  son,  Cornelius 
Nieukirk,  who  had  nine  children,  and  there  are 
numerous  descendants  of  him  in  Salem  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  scattered  throughout  this 
country. 

**His  old  stone  house,  or  some  portion  of  it, 
still  stands  on  this  old  plantation,  which  is 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Martinsburg. 

***Rebecca  survived  her  husband,  for  she  is 
named  in  his  Will  of  February  18,  1765.  They 
had  nine  children,  whose  descendants,  numer¬ 
ous  in  number,  are  now  living  in  many  parts  of 
of  this  country.  There  is  a  very  old  burying 
ground  near  the  home  of  Barent  Newkirk,  but 
no  monument  at  his  grave. 
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Married  Penelope  Brosard.  Lived 
and  died  in  Duplin  County,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  an  exten¬ 
sive  farmer  and  slave  holder,  as 
were  his  descendants.  Issue:  1. 
Henry  Newkirk,  born  January  10, 
1750,  in  Duplin  County,  N.  C.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  had  issue.  2.  Abraham 
Newkirk,  born  June  15,  1754,  in 
Duplin  County,  N.  C.  3.  Rachel 
Newkirk.  [No  birth  date  given 
her]. 

In  her  History  of  the  Newkirk 
Family,  by  Miss  Harriet  Newkirk, 
of  Pender  County,  N.  C.,  she  re¬ 
lates  that  Tobias  Newkirk,  born 
1723,  sometime  during  his  early 
life,  went  to  England,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  long  he  lived  there, 
nor  why  he  went  there  to  live.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  requested  of 
him  to  make  obeisance  to  the  King. 
He  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  given 
the  preference  of  leaving  the  King¬ 
dom  or  submitting.  He  chose  the 
former,  and  returned  to  America 
on  the  same  ship  with  the  Powers 
and  English.  She  also  says  “we  do 
not  know  whether  he  married  in 
England  or  America”,  nor  does  she 
give  the  name  of  his  wife.  However, 
from  the  above  quoted  “The 
van  Nieuwkirk-Nieukirk-Newkirk 
Family”,  and  other  sources,  we 
know  that  he  married  Penelope 
Brosard,  probably  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  will  be  later  seen  that  the 
first  wife  of  his  son,  Abraham,  was 
also  born  a  Brosard,  who  was,  most 
likely,  a  kinswoman  of  Penelope 
Brosard.  In  later  years,  Miss  New¬ 
kirk  states,  we  find  Tobias  New¬ 
kirk  settled  in  North  Carolina,  that 
is,  after  his  return  from  England. 


She  does  not  say  where  in  North 
Carolina  he  first  settled.  At  any 
rate,  in  his  first  home  of  theirs  in 
North  Carolina,  one  of  his  little 
boys  (it  is  not  known  whether  it 
was  Hendry-Henry,  or  Abraham) 
fought  with  an  Indian  and  blood 
was  knocked  from  his,  the  Indian’s, 
nose.  The  following  morning  Tobi¬ 
as  found  blood  marked  on  his  door¬ 
step,  and  this  was  a  sign  that  the 
Indians  were  going  to  make  war. 
Tobias  at  once  gathered  his  family 
together,  and  left  that  night.  All 
the  other  settlers,  who  did  not  heed 
the  warning,  were  killed. 

When  he  returned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Tobias  Newkirk  brought  over 
with  him  an  old  book  of  English 
Sermons,  published  in  1634,  in  the 
shop  of  Robert  Young,  and  sold  at 
the  shop  of  “The  Gilt  Cup”,  in 
Goldsmith  Row,  London,  England. 
This  invaluable  book  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Harriet  Newkirk, 
and  in  it  have  been  written  the 
birth,  death,  dates  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  of  this  Newkirk  family,  as 
given  in  these  pages.  Miss  New¬ 
kirk  is  the  great,  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Tobias  Newkirk,  and 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Bryan  New¬ 
kirk,  who  was  born  February  5, 
1834,  in  New  Hanover  County, 
North  Carolina. 


VI2  Abraham  Newkirk 

Abraham  Newkirk,  born  June  15, 
1754,  in  Duplin  County,  North 
Carolina,  was  the  second  son  of 
Tobias  Newkirk  and  Penelope  Bros¬ 
ard.  He  married  first,  Mrs.  Barent 
Brockne,  nee  Mary  Ann  Brosard, 
born  November  1,  1749.  She  was 
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the  daughter  of  Peter  Androus 
Brosard  and  his  wife,  Ann.  This 
couple  were  engaged  in  France, 
but  were  not  married  until  after 
their  arrival  in  America.  Peter 
came  first,  and  she  followed.  For 
some  reason,  he  threw  mud  at  the 
Priest,  and  had  to  leave  France 
in  a  hurry.  Abraham  Newkirk  and 
his  first  wife,  nee  Mary  Ann  Bros¬ 
ard,  had  only  two  children;  viz: 
1.  Penelope,  (Penny)  born  June  30, 
1785.  Married  Enoch  Hawes,  and  2. 
Mary  Ann,  born  October  22,  1787. 
Married  James  Matthis,  his  first 
wife. 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk  married 
second,  Rachel  Rhodes,  born  July 
30,  1767,  in  Duplin  County,  N.  C., 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  all 
born  in  Duplin  County.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Rhodes 
and  his  wife,  Rachel,  nee  Thomas. 
The  Rhodes  and  Thomas  families 
were  most  prominent  ones  in  Dup¬ 
lin  County,  N.  C.  The  list  of  the 
eight  children  of  Abraham  New¬ 
kirk  and  his  second  wife,  Rachel 
Rhodes,  is  given  under  their  names 
in  the  “Newkirk  Line”. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Abraham  Newkirk  was  a  private  in 
the  First  North  Carolina  Regiment 
under  Colonel  James  Moore.  It 
was  in  the  Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek 
Bridge,  N.  C.,  on  February  27,  1776, 
the  Commander  of  this  Regiment 
was  standing  near  young  Abraham 
and  young  Mr.  Lanier,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  and  saw  them 
both  fire  at  the  same  time  at  a 
British  officer,  and  saw  him  fall. 
After  the  Battle,  their  Commander 
told  these  two  young  soldiers  that 
they  must  run  a  foot  race,  and  that 
whichever  won  the  race  should 
have  the  honor  of  killing  the  Brit¬ 


ish  officer.  Abraham  won  the  race. 
A  young  man,  by  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  in  years  after  the  father 
of  Abraham’s  second  wife,  stepped 
up  and  gave  Abraham  his  gold 
watch,  but  Abraham  gave  back  his 
watch  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  A  cannon 
ball,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds, 
was  brought  from  the  battle 
grounds  by  Abraham  Newkirk,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  Bryan  Newkirk.  His  sword 
measures  nearly  four  feet  of  old 
steel,  with  a  bone  handle  and  was 
left  to  his  son,  Joseph  Newkirk, 
who  in  turn  left  it  to  his  son  Bryan 
Newkirk,  and  is  still  in  the  family, 
held  as  a  sacred  relic. 

A  number  of  ladies,  descendants 
of  his,  have  entered  the  D.  A.  R.  on 
the  services  of  Abraham  Newkirk, 
of  N.  C.  Private. 


VII5  Bryan  Newkirk 

Bryan  Newkirk,  fifth  child  of 
Abraham  Newkirk,  and  third  son 
of  Abraham  Newkirk  and  Rachel 
Rhodes,  his  second  wife,  was  born 
June  5,  1794,  in  Duplin  County, 
N.  C.  Died  on  July  8,  1863,  at 
Sampson  County,  N.  C.  (cut  off 
from  Duplin  County  in  1784) .  Mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Catherine  (Mollie) 
Hawes,  1820,  born  July  4,  1803, 
New  Hanover  County,  N.  C.  There 
are  stones  there  to  mark  their 
graves.  He  left  a  large  estate  of 
lands,  numerous  slaves,  and  other 
possessions,  as  can  be  seen  in  his 
Will,  dated  April  2,  1863,  in  New 
Hanover  County  Court  House,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  Book  D,  page  128. 
This  Will  was  probated  at  Septem¬ 
ber  term  of  Court,  1863.  In  it  Bryan 
Newkirk  appointed  his  son,  Abram 
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Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D.,  his  Execu¬ 
tor.  His  wife  survived  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  named  in  this  Will  were: 
Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  William 
Usher  Newkirk,  Richard  Newkirk, 
Laura  Newkirk,  Eveline  Caledonia 
Newkirk,  Josephine  Newkirk,  Mary 
Bryan  Newkirk.  This  Mary  Bryan 
was  evidently  a  minor,  as  provision 
for  her  education  is  made  by  her 
father  in  his  Will.  His  son,  Bryan 
Benjamin  Rhodes  Newkirk,  died 
September  20,  1844,  in  his  16th 
year  (born  in  1829)  is  interred 
near  his  parents  in  Sampson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  C. 


VIII1  Abram  Francis 
Newkirk,  M.  D. 

Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Bryan  New¬ 
kirk  and  his  wife,  Mary  Catherine 
Hawes.  He  was  born  May  21,  1821, 
at  Kerr,  N.  C.  Died  January  25, 
1891,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Married 
May  11,  1849,  at  St.  James  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mary  Isabella  Willkings,  born 
March  20,  1828,  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Died  December  8,  1885,  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Winslow  S.  Willkings 
and  Sophia  W.  Larkins,  born  and 
died  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Married 
December  30,  1823  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  In  the  Parish  Register  of  St. 
James  Church  may  be  found  the 
dates  of  the  births,  baptisms, 
deaths  and  marriages  of  this  above 
mentioned  family. 

Dr.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk  was 
a  brilliant  and  most  beloved  Phy¬ 
sician  and  Surgeon  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  He  graduated  from  the 


famous  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
later  taking  a  Post  Graduate  course 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  a  Surgeon  in  1852.  He  lived  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  summer  home  on  nearby 
Wrightsville  Sound.  This  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  site  where,  of  recent 
years,  the  well-known  and  beauti¬ 
ful  estate  of  “Pembroke  Park”,  has 
stood  —  country  estate  of  Mr.  Pem¬ 
broke  Jones,  now  deceased. 

When  the  dreadful  War  Between 
the  States,  began  in  1861,  Dr.  New¬ 
kirk  immediately  organized  The 
Rebel  Rangers,  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  and  he  and  his  Company 
rendered  distinguished  service  in 
defense  of  the  Confederacy.  Later, 
he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the 
Forty-First  Regiment,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Troops  (Cavalry).  Dr.  Abram 
Francis  Newkirk  was  Captain  of 
Company  A,  Eighteenth  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  This  latter  is 
cited  in  the  United  Daughters 
papers  of  his  descendant,  Mrs.  Ad¬ 
dison  Hewlett,  Sr. 


IX1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I,  spent 
practically  his  entire  life  in  and 
around  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  an 
early  age  he  secured  unlimited 
Steam  Engineer  papers,  which  he 
kept  up  his  entire  life,  but  elected 
to  follow  other  lines  of  work. 

He  became  Construction  and 
Plant  Engineer  for  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.  for  some 
thirty  odd  years.  He  erected  Al- 
mont  Plant  on  the  North  East  Cape 
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Fear  River,  one  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  man  who  always  respected  the 
one  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  other  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellow 
companies,  for  the  V.  C.  C.  He  was  men.  He  married  Florence  Mercer. 


CHAPTER  II 

RHODES-THOMAS  LINE 


Line  of  Benjamin  Rhodes 

GENERATIONS 

6.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II  is 
the  son  of 

5.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  1st  was  the  son  of 

4.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings, 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

3.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  Hawes,  his  wife.  The  said 
Bryan  Newkirk  was  the  son  of 

2.  Abraham  Newkirk  and  Rachel 
Rhodes,  his  second  wife.  The 
said  Rachel  Rhodes  was  the 
daughter  of 

1.  Benjamin  Rhodes  and  Rachel 
Thomas,  his  wife. 


The  following  information  is  compiled 
from  data,  with  references,  from  the  book 
entitled  “Colonists  of  Carolina,  in  the 
Lineage  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Humphrey,”  by 
Blanche  Humphrey  Abee.  (1938) 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  the  name 
Rhodes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  residence  of  its  first  bearers 
at  a  place  of  that  name  in  England.  Com¬ 
ing  to  Elizabeth  City  County  in  1636 
was  Jonathan  Roads;  and  others  settling 
about  that  time  were  Robert  Rhoades  in 
Accomack  County  in  1638,  Christopher 
Roades  in  Upper  Norfolk  County  in  1638, 
Africa  Rhodes  in  Nansemond  in  1650  and 
Roger  Roads  in  Northhampton  County  in 
1655. 

Reference;  Greer’s  “Early  Virginia 
Emigrants.” 


Henry  Rhodes,  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  1608,  settled  at  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  before  1640,  and  died  there  in 
1675.  He  married  Elizabeth  White.  In 
1640  he  was  in  the  iron  business;  in  1657 
he  was  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  in  1675  he  served 
in  King  Philip’s  War  and  fought  Indians 
at  Narragansett.  This  branch  of  the 
Rhodes  family,  tracing  back  to  Willemns 
of  Rode,  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
English  ancestors,  on  many  of  whom 
heraldic  honors  had  been  conferred. 
Henry  Rhodes  brought  to  America  a  Coat 
of  Arms  and  a  copy  of  the  original  charts 
inscribed.  “These  are  the  ancient  names 
of  the  family  of  Rhodes  of  Adrod,  Ches- 
ire,  whereof  James  Rhodes,  of  Lancaster, 
is  descended  of  the  second  house,  Henry 
Rhodes  son  of  George  .  .  .  Children  of 
Henry  Rhodes,  son  of  George,  were: 
Eleazer,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Joshua,  Josiah, 
Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Rhodes, 
Junior  .  .  .  Henry  Rhodes,  Junior,  was 
born  about  1659. 

Reference:  “Colonial  Families  of 

America”  Ancestral  Lineage  of  Nelson 
Osgood  Rhoades,  Vol.  VII,  p.  395. 

The  Virginia  settlers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  most  of  whom  trace  their  de¬ 
scent  back  to  the  Conquest,  were  often 
the  younger  sons  of  titled  families,  were 
cut  off  from  hereditary  estates  on  account 
of  the  law  of  entail.  These  settlers  were 
given  head  rights  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
for  every  person  brought  to  the  Colony. 
Reference:  Hayden’s  “Virginia  Genealo¬ 
gies.” 

One  Benjamin  Roads’  Will  is  filed  as  of 
June  23,  1789,  in  Surry  County,  Virginia. 

Reference:  Virginia  Archives,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  Book  12,  p.  219,  1783-92, 
Wills,  Surry  Co.,  Va. 

The  early  history  of  Duplin  County, 
N.  C.,  contains  many  references  to  the 
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activities  of  the  Rhodes  family  are  shown 
in  land  transfers,  army  registers  and  po¬ 
litical  records. 

In  Captain  John  Sampson’s  Company 
of  Duplin  County  soldiers  in  Colonial 
Militia  was  Benjamin  Rhodes,  listed  as 
Number  75.  He  served  on  an  expedition 
to  Wilmington  during  the  Spanish  Alarm 
in  September,  1748.  (List  of  Captain 
Sampson’s  Company  in  Duplin  Register.) 
“The  family  lived  in  the  Limestone  sec¬ 
tion  of  Duplin  County  and  were  people 
of  considerable  means  and  learning.”  See 
A.  T.  Outlaw,  Register  of  Deeds,  Duplin 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  “Our  Yester¬ 
days,”  published  by  the  Duplin  Times, 
Kenansville,  N.  C. 

Benjamin  Rhodes  married  Rachel 
Thomas,  daughter  of  William  Thomas, 
Sr.  His  Will  appears  in  Book  1,  pp.  416- 
418,  of  the  Duplin  County  records  at 
Kenansville.  In  his  Will  he  mentions: 

“My  beloved  wife,  Rachel  Rhodes.” 

Sons — Joseph  Thomas  Rhodes,  Jacob 
Rhodes,  John  Felix  Rhodes 

Daughters — Rachel  Newkirk,  Nancy 
Powell 

Grandson,  John  Brock 

Granddaughters  —  Elizabeth  Miller, 
“Mary  Brice  and  Jean  Brice,  daughters 
of  my  daughter,  Massey  Brice,  deceased.” 

Joseph  Thomas  Rhodes,  Executor  of 
this  Will,  dated  January  16,  1804,  pro¬ 
bated  October  Term,  (page  156)  1805. 
The  children  of  Benjamin  Rhodes  and 
Rachel  Thomas  were: 

1.  Joseph  Thomas  Rhodes,  born  in 
1754,  died  May  23,  1820,  age  66.  Married 
Mary  Williams. 

2.  Jacob  Rhodes,  who  located  in  Robe¬ 
son  County  and  was  a  Court  official  for 
some  years.  No  wife  named. 

3.  John  Felix  Rhodes,  who  married 
Dorothy  Houston  on  January  19,  1797, 
and  they  have  numerous  descendants  now 
living  in  Duplin  County. 

4.  Mary  Rhodes,  who  married  John 
Brice,  on  October  17,  1796. 

5.  Rachel  Rhodes,  who  married  Abra¬ 
ham  Newkirk.  No  dates  given  on  this. 

6.  Celia  Rhodes,  who  married  John 
Miller,  on  February  26,  1782. 

7.  Nancy  Rhodes,  who  married  a  Pow¬ 
ell. 


8.  Sarah  Rhodes,  who  married  Stephen 
Brock.  No  dates  given. 


Line  From  Abraham  Newkirk 
And  Rachel  Rhodes 

Abraham  Newkirk,  born  June  15,  1754, 
in  Duplin  County,  N.  C.  died  in  1823,  in 

Duplin  County.  Married  .  in  Duplin 

County,  N.  C.  Rachel  Rhodes,  his  second 
wife,  born  July  30,  1767,  in  Duplin  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  C.  died  after  1823,  Duplin  County, 
N.  C.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Rhodes,  born  circa  1720,  in  Duplin  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  C.  (then,  New  Hanover  County). 
Died  before  October,  1805.  in  Duplin 
County,  N.  C.  Married  Rachel  Thomas, 
born  circa  1730,  in  Duplin  County.  Died 
after  1805  Duplin  County,  N.  C.  Refer¬ 
ence:  “Colonists  of  Carolina.”  Their  son, 
General  Joseph  Thomas  Rhodes,  a  broth¬ 
er  of  Rachel  (Rhodes)  Newkirk,  was  a 
distinguished  officer  in  Continental  Army, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Line  of  William  Thomas 

GENERATIONS 

7.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II  is 
the  son  of 

6.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  I  was  the  son  of 

5.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings, 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

4.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  Hawes,  his  wife.  The  said 
Bryan  Newkirk  was  the  son  of 

3.  Abraham  Newkirk  and  Rachel 
Rhodes,  his  second  wife.  The 
said  Rachel  Rhodes  was  the 
daughter  of 

2.  Benjamin  Rhodes  and  Rachel 
Thomas,  his  wife.  The  said 
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Rachel  Thomas  was  the 
daughter  of 

1.  William  Thomas,  Sr.  and  Han¬ 
na,  his  wife. 


The  following  information  is  compiled 
from  data,  with  references,  in  the  book 
“Colonists  of  Carolina,  in  the  Lineage 
of  Hon.  W.  D.  Humphrey”  by  Blanche 
Humphrey  Abee.  (1938). 

“The  Thomas  name  and  family,  which 
are  among  the  oldest  in  history,  have 
been  traced  to  the  border  line  of  Myth¬ 
ology.  In  Great  Britian  the  name  was 
known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. 
An  early  representative  of  one  of  the 
famous  families  of  Wales  was  Sir  Rhys 
A.  P.  Thomas,  who  was  a  wealthy  chief¬ 
tain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
The  family  was  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  landed  gentry. 

Philip  Thomas  came  from  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  Wales,  to  Maryland,  in  1651.  He 
has  many  distinguished  descendants*. 

Reference:  Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas, 
D.  D.  “The  Thomas  Book”  (1896). 

The  brothers  William  and  Robert 
Thomas  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  from  Wales  to  Virginia,  where 
they  received  large  grants  of  land.  (See 
“The  Thomas  Book,”  as  above.) 

William  Thomas,  first  mentioned  as 
William  Ap  Thomas,  brought  over  pas¬ 
sengers.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded 
(from  1637  to  1665)  with  grants  of  land 
in  nearly  every  county  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia,  aggregating  about  3400 
acres.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  patents  were  taken,  it  is  thought  that 
many  of  these  passengers  were  his  sons. 
One  William  Thomas,  who  was  born  in 
1613  and  died  in  1665,  was  called  “Wil¬ 
liam  of  Yeacomico.”  He  brought  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  from  England,  and  he  received 
land  in  Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  for 
transporting  William  Thomas  and  wife. 

In  Surry  County,  Virginia,  (Book  1715- 
30,  page  505)  is  a  Will  of  William  Thomas, 
dated  December  28,  1720.  Recorded  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1723,  in  which  he  names  his 


sons,  John  and  William  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth.  On  a  chart  which  shows  ap¬ 
parently  the  children  of  William  Thomas, 
Burgess  of  Surry  County,  Virginia,  in 
1652,  appear  the  names  of  William  and 
Philip  Thomas. 

Reference:  Chart  is  the  property  of 
Blanche  Adams  Chapman,  of  Smithfield, 
Virginia,  whose  children  are  descendants 
of  William  Thomas  through  Philip. 

In  the  Land  Grant  Office  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  there  is  a  grant  to  William  Thomas, 
on  March  31,  1745,  for  100  acres  of  land 
in  (now)  Duplin  County,  on  the  Main 
Branch  of  Limestone  Creek.  See  Book 
16,  page  10.  This  William  Thomas  is 
listed  as  No.  35  in  Captain  John  Samp¬ 
son’s  Company  of  Duplin  County  soldiers 
— men  living  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Hanover,  which  became  Duplin  County  in 
1749.  No.  75  of  the  Company  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rhodes,  son-in-law  of  William 
Thomas.  See  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Will  of  William  Thomas,  Senior, 
can  be  found  in  Book  A,  pp.  477-478,  of 
the  Duplin  County  Records,  at  Kenans- 
ville,  N.  C.  In  it  he  leaves  bequests  to: 

Son  William  Thomas  (also,  called  in 
the  Will  as  “My  son,  Billy  Thomas). 
Daughter,  Rachel  Rhodes 
Daughter,  Elizabeth  Hollingsworth 
Son,  James  Hollingsworth  (his  son-in- 
law) 

Grandson,  Isaac  Thomas  * 

Grandson,  William  Thomas 
Grandson,  Richard  Thomas 
Grandson,  Joseph  Thomas  Rhodes 
“My  negro  Dover,  a  little  orchard  dur¬ 
ing  his  natural  life  for  his  own  benefit 
(for  his  fidelity  to  me).” 

“My  negro  Wench  Phillis,  the  bed  she 
lies  on  and  three  blankets  and  all  her 
wearing  apparel.” 

Will  dated  March  29,  1781.  No  date  of 
date  of  Probate  given. 

His  son,  William  Thomas  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rhodes,  Executors 

A  true  copy.  R.  V.  Hells,  C.S.C. 

His  wife  must  have  pre-deceased  him, 
as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  his  will. 
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Line  of  Edmond  Hawes 

GENERATIONS 

12.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II  is 
the  son  of 

11.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  I  was  the  son  of 

10.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings, 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

9.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  (Mollie)  Hawes,  his  wife. 
The  said  Mary  Catherine  Haw¬ 
es  was  the  daughter  of 

8.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  II 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson, 
his  wife.  The  said  Edmond 
Alexander  Hawes  II  was  the 
son  of 

7.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  I  and 
Martha  Ann  Andrews,  his  wife. 
The  said  Edmond  Alexander 
Hawes  I  was  the  son  of 

6.  John  Robert  Hawes  I  and 
Amelia  Andrews  his  wife.  The 
said  John  Robert  Hawes  I  was 
the  son  of 

5.  John  Hawes  IV  and  (Name  Un¬ 
known)  his  wife.  The  said 
John  Hawes  IV  was  the  son  of 

4.  John  Hawes  III  and  Mary,  his 
wife.  The  said  John  Hawes  III 
was  the  son  of 

3.  John  Hawes  II  and  Mary  his 
first  wife.  The  said  John 
Hawes  II  was  the  son  of 


2.  John  Hawes  I  and  Desire  Gor¬ 
ham  his  wife.  The  said  John 
Hawes  I  was  the  son  of 
1.  Edmond  Hawes,  Emigrant  and 
(Name  Unknown)  his  wife. 

9.  Bryan  Newkirk  1794-1863  m.  Mary 
Catherine  (Mollie)  Hawes.  The  said 
Mary  Catherine  Hawes  was  the 
daughter  of 

8.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  II  born  at 
New  Hanover  County,  N.  C.  Died 
1874  in  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C. 
Married  Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson, 
daughter  of  Duncan  Robinson.  See 
Deed  of  Duncan  Robinson  of  New 
Hanover  County,  N.  C.  to  “daughter 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hawes,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
mond  A.  Hawes — slaves”  dated  No¬ 
vember  2,  1830,  in  New  Hanover 
County  Court  House,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Book  A,  page  85.  Will  of  Ed¬ 
mond  A.  Hawes,  dated  July  24,  1873, 
in  New  Hanover  County  Court  House, 
Book  E,  page  275.  Bible  records.  He 
was  the  son  of 

7.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  1st,  born 
circa  1770,  married  Martha  Ann  An¬ 
drews.  Issue:  Edmond  A.  Hawes, 
Enoch  Hawes,  who  administered  es¬ 
tate  of  father  John  R.  Hawes  in  1817. 
(See  Court  Records,  New  Hanover 
County  Court  House).  This  Edward 
Alexander  Hawes  1st,  was  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  New  Hanover  County 
Militia  in  1821.  (See  N.  C.  State  Rec¬ 
ords,  Vol.  22,  page  340.) 

He  was  the  son  of 

6.  John  Robert  Hawes  1st,  born  circa 
1745  d.  1817.  Married  Amelia  An¬ 
drews.  Issue  —  Edmond  Alexander 
Hawes,  Enoch  Hawes,  Eliza  Hawes, 
who  married  (1)  Joel  Newkirk,  (2) 
a  Jones.  This  John  Robert  Hawes 
(wife,  Amelia  Andrews)  was  the  one 
listed  as  the  first  Hawes  born  in 
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North  Carolina. 

He  was  the  son  of 

5.  John  Hawes  IV,  born  August  30,  1725, 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Died 
after  1790  as  he  is  given  as  John 
Hawes  Jr.  in  the  N.  C.  Census  of 
1790.  (N.  C.  Colonial  Records  Vol. 
16).  The  name  of  his  wife  is  un¬ 
known. 

He  was  the  son  of 

4.  John  Hawes  III,  born  circa  1700,  died 
after  1790,  in  New  Hanover  County, 
N.  C.  Married  January  31,  1722/23  at 
North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island, 

Mary  .  Living  in  Providence,  R. 

I.  in  1730,  dead  by  December  23,  1730. 
(Providence,  R.  I.  Deeds,  Vol.  8,  page 
407.  Also,  Vital  Records  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  Book  I,  page  60.)  This  is 
the  John  Hawes  Sr.  given  in  the  1790 
Census  of  North  Carolina.  He  re¬ 
moved  from  Providence,  R.  I.  to 
North  Carolina,  in  1731.  Proof:  In 
March  24,  1731,  “John  Hawes,  joiner 
of  Cape  Fear,  N.  C.  conveyed  lands 
in  Providence  R.  I.  to  Robert  Gibbs, 
Merchant  of  that  town  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  24  pounds  sterling.  (See  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  Deed  Books  Vol.  11,  page 
129.)  On  September  8,  1737,  John 
Hawes  of  New  Hanover  County,  and 
later  of  Providence,  R.  I.  petitioned 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  North 
Carolina,  for  a  grant  of  land  of  100 
acres  in  New  Hanover  County.  This 
grant  was  received  by  him.  (N.  C. 
Colonial  Records,  Vol.  4,  page  277.) 

This  John  Hawes  had  two  children 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.  viz:  John, 
born  August  30,  1725  and  Mary,  born 
August  31,  1727.  (Edmond  Hawes 
Genealogy  by  James  William  Hawes, 
page  163.) 

He  was  the  son  of 

3.  John  Hawes  II,  born  May  14,  1671  at 
Duxbury,  Mass.  Died  prior  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  1723/4.  Married  prior  to  March 
14,  1708/9  (See  Providence  R.  I. 

Deed  Book  II,  page  131)  Mary  . , 

his  first  wife. 

Married  second,  Mary  Mason,  of 
Rehoboth.  Issue:  Edmond,  John  and 
others.  (See  Hawes  Genealogy,  by 
James  William  Hawes,  A.  M.  Page 
156.) 


He  was  the  son  of 

2.  John  Hawes,  1st,  born  1635-40  at  Dux¬ 
bury,  Mass.  Died  November  11,  1701 
at  Yarmouth,  Mass,  (from  the  effect 
of  having  his  leg  amputated)  (See 
Yarmouth  Records:  Otis  Amos, 
“Genealogical  Notes  of  Barnstable 
Families”  edited  by  Charles  Swift, 
1888,  Vol.  1,  pp.  413-414.)  Yarmouth 
was  in  Barnstable  County.  Married 
October  7,  1661,  at  Barnstable,  Mass. 
Desire  Gorham,  born  April  8,  1644, 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.  (See  Barnstable 
Records,  Manuscript  V,  page  72 :  Otis, 
Vol.  1,  page  413.)  Died  June  30,  1701 
at  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

He  left  a  Will,  dated  October  15, 
1700:  proved  November  19,  1701.  They 
had  eleven  children,  7  sons  and  4 
daughters,  of  whom  John  Joseph, 
Ebenezer,  Isaac,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth 
Doggett,  Mary  Bacon,  Desire,  and 
Experience,  are  named  in  his  Will. 
Desire  afterwards  married  Josiah 
Hatch  and  Experience  married  Eb¬ 
enezer  Spront.  The  eldest  son,  Ed¬ 
mond,  and  fourth  son,  Jobey,  had 
predeceased  the  father.  All  these 
children  were  born  in  Yarmouth, 
Mass.  (See  Yarmouth  Records:  “May¬ 
flower  Descendant”  Vol.  2,  page  207. 
Hawes  Genealogy,  pp.  149,  150,  151- 
153.)  He  was  a  Constable  (then  an 
office  of  great  importance)  June  5, 
1677  of  Yarmouth.  October  31,  1682, 
he  was  appointed  Ensign  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Company  of  Yarmouth.  (See  Ply¬ 
mouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  6,  page 
97.)  About  1700  he  became  Captain 
of  the  Company,  and  the  town  rec¬ 
ords  thus  style  him  “Capt.”  In  1693 
and  1696  he,  with  others,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  settle  and  run  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  Yarmouth  and  the 
town  of  Barnstable.  He  served  as 
Representative  in  the  Legislature  at 
Boston,  1697  and  1698. 

Reference:  Yarmouth  Town  Rec¬ 
ords.  Hawes  Genealogy,  pp.  147-148. 

He  was  the  son  of 

1.  Edmond  Hawes,  Emigrant,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1612,  at  Solihull,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  England.  (See  Parish  Register 
Society,  Vol.  53,  page  65.  Hawes  Gen¬ 
ealogy,  pp.  121,  131.)  He  was  the 
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third  and  youngest  surviving  son  of 
Edmond  Hawes,  Gentlemen  of  Soli¬ 
hull,  and  Jane  Porter,  daughter  of 
Richard  Porter,  of  Essex,  England.  He 
was  baptized  on  April  15,  1612.  He 
died  June  9,  1693  at  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
(See  “Old  Yarmouth  Record”;  Hawes 
Genealogy,  p.  131.) 

1.  Edmond  Hawes  arrived  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  the  ship  “James,”  which 
reached  Boston  on  June  3,  1635,  sail¬ 
ing  from  Southampton,  England.  He 
was  granted  land  in  Plymouth  on 
March  4,  1636.  (See  Plymouth  Col¬ 
ony  Records,  Vol.  1,  page  40.)  He 
later  removed  to  Duxbury,  Mass, 
where  he  received  a  grant  of  land 
on  October  2,  1637.  (See  Plymouth 
Colony  Records,  Vol.  1,  page  109.) 
(Hawes  Genealogy,  p.  123.)  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Yarmouth,  Mass,  prior  to 
March  3,  1644/5,  when  in  the  Court 
Records  he  is  cited  as  “Edmond 
Hawes  of  Yarmouth.”  (See  Plymouth 
Colony  Records,  Vol.  VIII,  page  182.) 
Services.  Deputy  to  the  Plymouth 
General  Court,  1645-1649,  1651,  1653, 
1658,  1660,  1661,  1665,  1674,  1675. 
(References:  Colonial  Records  of 
Massachusetts.  Register  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America.  Register  of  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colon¬ 
ial  Dames  of  America.  Hawes  Gene¬ 
alogy,  page  129.) 

He  left  a  Will,  dated  May  5,  1692, 
probated  September  2,  1693,  in  which 
he  leaves  bequests  to  his  son  John, 
his  “Loving  Daughter  Desire  Hawes 
ye  wife  of  my  second  son,  John 
Hawes”  and  to  his  grandchildren 
John,  Edmond,  Jobey,  Joseph,  Eb- 
enezer,  Isaac,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth 
Doggett,  Mary  Bacon,  Desire  Hawes 
and  Experience  Hawes.  Also  to  his 
great-grandchild  —  name  not  given 
in  his  Will. 


Note:  The  book  “Edmond  Hawes  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts”  or  the  Hawes  Genealogy, 
by  James  William  Hawes,  A.  M.  and  published 
in  New  York  by  the  Lyons  Genealogical  Com¬ 
pany,  1914,  is  a  volume  of  unusual  value  to 
descendants  of  this  family.  Every  statement 
is  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence,  re¬ 
inforced  by  records  from  various  sources.  There 
are  no  suppositions. 


Line  of  Captain  John  Gorham 

GENERATIONS 

12.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  is 
the  son  of 

11.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  I  was  the  son  of 

10.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings, 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

9.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  Hawes,  his  wife.  The  said 
Mary  Catherine  Hawes  was 
the  daughter  of 

8.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  II 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson, 
his  wife.  The  said  Edmond 
Alexander  Hawes  II  was  the 
son  of 

7.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  I  and 
Martha  Ann  Andrews,  his  wife. 
The  said  Edmond  Alexander 
Hawes  I  was  the  son  of 

6.  John  Robert  Hawes  I  and  Amelia 
Andrews,  his  wife.  The  said 
John  Robert  Hawes  I  was  the 
son  of 

5.  John  Hawes  IV  and  his  wife. 
The  said  John  Hawes  IV  was 
the  son  of 

4.  John  Hawes  III  and  Mary,  his 
wife.  The  said  John  Hawes  III 
was  the  son  of 

3.  John  Hawes  II  and  Mary,  his 
first  wife.  The  said  John  Hawes 
II  was  the  son  of 

2.  John  Hawes  I  and  Desire  Gor¬ 
ham,  his  wife.  The  said  Desire 
Gorham  was  the  daughter  of 

1.  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desi¬ 
re  Howland,  his  wife. 
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Captain  John  Gorham  (1621-1676) 
Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant,  1673:  Captain  of  Barn¬ 
stable  Company  under  Major  William 
Bradford,  1673.  Born  1621,  Plymouth, 
died  1678  in  Mass.  Lived  in  Marshfield 
and  Barnstable,  Mass.  Married  Desire 
Howland,  Died  1683.  Reference:  Plymouth 
Colony  Records,  Vol.  V,  page  34. 


Line  of  John  Howland 
“Mayflower”  Passenger 

GENERATIONS 

13.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  is 
the  son  of 

12.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  I  was  the  son  of 

11.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings, 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

10.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary 
Catherine  Hawes,  his  wife.  The 
said  Mary  Catherine  Hawes 
was  the  daughter  of 

9.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  II 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson, 
his  wife.  The  said  Edmond 
Alexander  Hawes  II  was  the 
son  of 

8.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  I  and 
Martha  Ann  Andrews,  his  wife. 
The  said  Edmond  Alexander 
Hawes  I  was  the  son  of 

7.  John  Robert  Hawes  I  and  Amelia 
Andrews,  his  wife.  The  said 
John  Robert  Hawes  I  is  the 
son  of 

6.  John  Hawes  IV  and  his  wife.  The 
said  John  Hawes  IV  was  the 
son  of 

5.  John  Hawes  III  and  Mary,  his 


wife.  The  said  John  Hawes  III 
was  the  son  of 

4.  John  Hawes  II  and  Mary,  his 
first  wife.  The  said  John  Hawes 
II  was  the  son  of 

3.  John  Hawes  I  and  Desire  Gor¬ 
ham,  his  wife.  The  said  Desire 
Gorham  was  the  daughter  of 
2.  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desi¬ 
re  Howland,  his  wife.  The  said 
Desire  Howland  was  the 
daughter  of 

1.  John  Howland  and  Elizabeth 
Tilley,  his  wife. 

John  Howland,  born  1592,  in  England. 
Died  1673,  at  Plymouth.  Married  1624  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  Elizabeth  Tilley,  born 
1607  in  England.  Died  1687  in  Mass. 

John  Howland  (1592-1673)  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Passenger  on  the  “Mayflower,”  1620. 
Deputy  to  the  Plymouth  General  Court, 
1641,  1645-1658,  1661,  1663,  1666,  1667, 
1670.  Assistant,  1632,  1634,  1635.  One  of 
the  Historic  Founders  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony. 

Reference:  Governor  Bradford’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  pp.  21,  89, 
90. 


Line  of  John  Tilley 
“Mayflower”  Passenger 

GENERATIONS 

14.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  is 
the  son  of 

13.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Bryan  Winslow  New¬ 
kirk  I  was  the  son  of 

12.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Willkings 
his  wife.  The  said  Abram  Fran¬ 
cis  Newkirk,  M.  D.  was  the  son 
of 

11.  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Cath- 
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erine  Hawes  his  wife.  The  said 
Mary  Catherine  Hawes  was  the 
daughter  of 

10.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  II 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson 
his  wife.  The  said  Edmond 
Alexander  Hawes  II  was  the 
son  of 

9.  Edmond  Alexander  Hawes  I  and 
Martha  Ann  Andrews  his  wife. 
The  said  Edmond  Alexander 
Hawes  I  was  the  son  of 

8.  John  Robert  Hawes  I  and 
Amelia  Andrews  his  wife.  The 
said  John  Robert  Hawes  I  was 
the  son  of 

7.  John  Hawes  IV  and  his  wife. 
The  said  John  Hawes  IV  was 
the  son  of 

6.  John  Hawes  III  and  Mary  his 
wife.  The  said  John  Hawes  III 
was  the  son  of 

5.  John  Hawes  II  and  Mary  his 
first  wife.  The  said  John  Hawes 
II  was  the  son  of 

4.  John  Hawes  I  and  Desire  Gor¬ 
ham  his  wife.  The  said  Desire 
Gorman  was  the  daughter  of 


3.  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desi¬ 
re  Howland  his  wife.  The  said 
Desire  Howland  was  the 
daughter  of 

2.  John  Howland  and  Elizabeth 
Tilley,  his  wife.  The  said  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tilley  was  the  daughter 
of 

1.  John  Tilley  and  Bridget,  his 
wife. 


See  Hotten’s  Lists  of  Original  Emi¬ 
grants,  page  XXVI  (In  the  “Introduc¬ 
tion”)  of  the  “Mayflower”  passengers. 
Also,  “The  Plymouth  Adventure,”  by 
Ernest  Gebber,  page  374. 

John  Tilley  born  1586,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  died  1621,  at  Plymouth  Plantation. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Tilley,  his  wife,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Leyden,  Holland,  and  died  at 
Plymouth,  1621.  Their  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  afterwards  married  John  Howland 
and  had  ten  children.  She  died  in  1687. 

John  Tilley  (1586-1621)  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Passenger  on  the  “Mayflower,” 
1620.  Reference:  Bradford’s  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation. 

Registers  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina  Societies  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Line  of  Winslow  S.  Willkings 

GENERATIONS 

4.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  is 
the  son  of 

3.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  born 
February  10,  1852  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  died  June  18,  1938 
at  Wilmington.  Married  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1882  at  New  Supply, 
Brunswick  County,  N.  C., 
Florence  Mercer,  1st  wife,  born 
March  6,  1863  at  the  family 
plantation  on  Lockwoods  Folly 
River,  Brunswick  County,  N.  C. 
She  died  December  13,  1896  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  was  the 
son  of 

2.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D.* 
born  May  21,  1821  at  Kerr, 
N.  C.  died  January  25,  1891  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  married 
May  11,  1849  in  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  Mary  Isabella  Will- 
kings,  born  March  20,  1828  at 


*Dr.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  1821-1891,  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Forty-first  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops  (Cavalry)  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  fighting 
throughout  the  War  Between  the  States,  1861-65. 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1852  as  a  doctor  of  Medicine  and  a 
Surgeon.  Prior  to  this  he  graduated  from  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Dr.  Abram  Francis  Newkirk  was  Captain  of 
Company  A,  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  Regi¬ 
ment.  This  is  cited  on  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  papers  of  his  descendant, 
Mrs.  Addison  Hewlett,  Sr.  The  data  given  be¬ 
fore  that,  he  was  Captain  of  the  Forty-first 
Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops  (Cavalry)  was 
copied  from  a  photostat  of  his  Commission  as 
Captain  in  the  Forty-first  Regiment,  dated 
October  18,  1861.  He  must  have  been  transferred 
later  to  the  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  Regi¬ 
ment. 


Wilmington,  N.  C.,  died  De¬ 
cember  8,  1885  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  She  was  the  daughter  of 

1.  Winslow  S.  Willkings  born  1795 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  died 
November  19,  1837  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  Married  De¬ 
cember  30,  1823  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.  Sophia  W.  Larkins 
born . died  January  3,  1853. 

Children  of  Winslow  S.  Winking’s  and 
Sophia  W.  Larkins 

1.  Elizabeth  Scott  Willkings  born  1825 

in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  baptized  April 
23,  1826,  died  August  8,  1830,  aged 
five  years  at  Wilmington. 

2.  William  Crawford  Willkings,  M.  D. 

born  April  11,  1826  at  Wilmington, 
died  May  3,  1856  in  the  Marion  Dis¬ 
trict,  S.  C.  Unmarried. 

3.  Mary  Isabella  Willkings,  born  March 

20,  1828,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Died 
December  8,  1885,  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Married  Dr.  Abram  Francis 
Newkirk  of  Wilmington. 

4.  Lucy  Ann  Willkings,  born  February  9, 

1830,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  married 
David  S.  Bunting,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

5.  Sophia  Willkings,  born  1835,  died  Jan¬ 

uary  2,  1912,  married  (1)  William 
Henry  Bettencourt.  No  issue. 

(2)  William  L.  Smith.  Issue:  2  sons — 
Winslow  Smith,  Norwood  S.  Smith. 

6.  Winslow  Scott  Willkings,  born  1837, 

died  July  16,  1840,  aged  3  years. 
Born  and  died  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

References:  Parish  Register  of  St. 

James  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington, 

N.  C. 


Will  of  Winslow  S.  ( Willkings,  New 
Hanover  County  Court  House,  Wilming- 
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ton,  N.  C.  Book  A-B,  page  318.  Will  of 
William  Crawford  Willkings,  New  Han¬ 
over  County  Court  House,  Book  . 

The  Willkings  family  was  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  one  in  the  early  days  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  but  the  name  of  this  branch  has 
completely  died  out,  as  the  two  sons  of 
Winslow  S.  Willkings  died  without  issue. 
Winslow  S.  Willkings  was  himself  a  man 
of  affairs  in  this  city,  but  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two,  and  is  buried  in 
the  old  graveyard  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  where  his  tombstone  may  be 
seen.  The  Willkings  family  were  devoted 
members  of  this  old  Church  and  most 
generous  in  their  gifts  to  it.  Both  Wins¬ 
low  S.  Willkings  and  his  wife,  Sophia 
H.  Larkins,  were  communicants  of  this 
Church. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Winslow  S. 
Willkings  was  the  son  of  Marshall  Robert 
Willkings  and  his  wife  Katherine  Isabella 
Winslow,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow  and  his  wife,  Jane  Isabella. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Winslow  was  fifth  in 
descent  from  John  Winslow,  born  in 
Droitwich,  England,  on  April  15,  1597. 
Died  in  1674  in  Boston,  Mass.  Immigrated 
to  America  1621,  arriving  the  Ship  “For¬ 
tune.”  Married  1627  Mary  Chilton,  a 
“Mayflower”  passenger,  daughter  of 
James  Chilton,  with  whom  he  came  to 
this  Country. 

Owing  to  loss  by  fire  of  some  old  rec¬ 
ords  in  this  Court  House,  this  “link”  has 
not  yet  been  proved;  viz;  that  Winslow 
S.  Willkings  is  the  son  of  Marchall  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilkings,  but  I  hope  soon  to  have 
documentary  proof  of  this  fact. 

John  Winslow  was  the  brother  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edward  Winslow  and  Gilbert  Wins¬ 
low,  two  of  the  “Mayflower”  passengers, 
1620. 


Line  of 

First  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith 

GENERATIONS 

9.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  is 
the  son  of 

8.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  and 
Florence  Mercer,  his  first  wife. 
The  said  Florence  Mercer  was 


the  daughter  of 

7.  John  Mercer,  born  July  20,  1812 
at  Brunswick  County,  N.  C., 
died  September  12,  1863, 

Brunswick  County,  N.  C.  Mar¬ 
ried  February  24,  1841  Anna 
Jane  Evans,  born  May  15, 
1822,  died  December  23,  1912. 
She  was  the  daughter  of 

6.  Daniel  Bassett  Evans,  born 
March  29,  1796,  died  January 
13,  1867.  Married  November 
20,  1820  Elizabeth  Aiken 

Smith,  born  February  19,  1796, 
died  November  10,  1881.  She 
was  the  daughter  of 

5.  Thomas  Aiken  Smith  and  Jane 
Jordan,  his  wife.  He  was  the 
son  of 

4.  Colonel  Thomas  Smith,  born 
1719,  died  1790.  Married  first 
Mary  Aiken  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.  He  was  the  son  of 

3.  Thomas  Smith,  born  1691,  died 
1723.  Married  in  1715  Sabina 
Smith.  She  was  the  daughter 
of 

2.  Second  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  born  in  1670,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  died  1738,  in  S.  C.  (See 
Smith  Gen.)  Married  in  1713, 
Mary  Hyrne,  his  2nd  wife,  born 
in  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C. 
He  was  the  son  of 

1.  First  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith, 
born  in  1648  at  Exeter  Devon¬ 
shire,  England.  Died  in  1694, 
at  his  plantation  home,  “Med¬ 
way”  on  Black  River,  S.  C. 
Married  circa  1669  Barbara 
Atkins,  widow  of  Barnard 
Schenkin. 


Governor  and  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith  1st  was  made  Landgrave  in  1691 
and  Governor  in  1693.  He  planted  the 
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first  rice  in  this  country  in  1686.  He  as 
a  Landgrave  held  four  Baronies,  viz: 
48,000  acres  of  land.  There  were  only 
twenty-five  Landgraves  created  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  now  North  and  South  Carolina.  No 
mention  of  other  wives.  He  left  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  George  Smith.  His  Will  is 
dated  June  26,  1692. 

Thomas  Smith  1st  came  to  America  in 
1671,  with  his  wife,  Barbara,  and  their 
infant  son,  Thomas,  born  in  England  in 
1670.  They  were  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  James  Smith,  who  settled  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Barbara’s  brother-in- 
law,  Benjamin  Schenkin,  brother  of  her 
first  husband,  Barnard  Schenking.  She 
was  reputed  to  be  a  young  Baroness,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Burgher,  a  Ger¬ 
man. 

Thomas  Smith  and  his  brother,  James 
Smith,  left  England  some  time  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II  (1660),  as  they 
were  offered  landed  estates  in  the  wilds 
of  America  to  remunerate  their  fortunes 
lost  in  the  Civil  War,  in  England. 

Forty  years  after  the  First  Landgrave 
Thomas  Smith  arrived  in  America,  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  two  families,  through 
his  son,  2nd.  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith, 
whose  second  wife  was  Mary  Hyrne,  mar¬ 
ried  1713,  the  daughter  of  Colonial  Ed¬ 
ward  Hyrne,  and  granddaughter  of  Peter 
Hyrne,  who  came  to  America  in  1692. 
The  second  family  was  that  of  Edward 
Hyrne,  of  Hyrneham  Plantation  in  New 
Hanover  County,  N.  C.,  who  married 
Barbara  Smith,  daughter  of  2nd  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith.  In  the  Will  of  this 
Second  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  dated 
May  3,  1738,  he  mentions  these  children: 

Thomas  Smith 
Henry  Smith 
George  Smith 
Benjamin  Smith 
Sarah  Rowan 
Elizabeth  Dixon 
Anna  Waring 

Son-in-law  Benjamin  Waring 


Son-in-law  Edward  Hyrne  of  Hyrne¬ 
ham 

See  “The  Olden  Times  in  Carolina”  by 
“The  Octogenarian  Lady  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.”  Also  Deed  in  Record  Book  C,  page 
77,  in  New  Hanover  County  Court  House, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

As  Justina  Smith,  who  married  John 
Moore,  son  of  Governor  James  Moore, 
1st,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  1701- 
1703,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  2nd 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  and  Sabina 
Smith  are  not  named  in  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  Will,  they  may  have  received  their 
portions  of  their  fathers’  estate  as  their 
marriage  settlements  or  may  have  pre¬ 
deceased  him.  (See  Smith  Gen.,  Mercer 
Book.) 

Sabina  Smith  married  Thomas  Smith, 
born  1691  and  died  in  1723.  He  was  a 
Major  in  the  Berkeley  County  (S.  C.) 
Regiment  1717-1723.  He  held  large  grants 
of  Land  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  II,  born  in 
England,  in  1670,  died  1738,  in  South 
Carolina.  Married  first,  Cornelia  Van 
Myddogh  in  1690.  Married,  second  Mary 
Hyrne  in  1713.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Council,  1696-1700  and  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  Assembly,  1700.  Judge  of  Berke¬ 
ley  County  (S.  C.)  1693-1700.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  was  Sabina  Smith. 

Sabina  Smith,  daughter  of  Second 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  married 
Thomas  Smith  in  1715.  Therefore,  she 
must  have  been  the  daughter  of  her 
father’s  first  marriage  in  1690,  to  Cor¬ 
nelia  Van  Myddogh.  (See  Smith  Gen.  in 
Mercer  Book.) 

Colonel  Thomas  Smith,  of  South  Caro¬ 
line,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sabina,  was  born 
in  1719,  and  died  in  1790.  In  1744  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Moore,  daughter  of  “King 
Roger”  Moore  and  his  first  wife,  Cath¬ 
erine  Rhett,  and  by  Sarah  Moore  he  had 
ten  children.  (See  the  Moore  Gen.  Mercer 
Book.) 

Colonel  Thomas  Smith  was  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  in  1764. 


CHAPTER  V 

GENEALOGIES 


The  following  papers  have  been  contribtited  by 
family  members  from  their  old  family  bibles  and 
other  records  and  are  published  as  submitted.  The 
numbering  is  different  from  preceding  chapters 
but,  however,  follows  the  Mercer  plan. 


I  Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk,  some  time 
resident  of  Flichtenhorst  in  Gelderland, 
Holland,  who  was  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  sailed  on  the  Dutch  ship 
“Moesman”  for  New  Netherland,  April 
25,  1659.  A  diligent  search  for  further 
information  concerning  him  has  not 
yet  been  reproductive.  Children,  the 
eldest  born  in  Flichtenhorst: 

111  Emigrant,  Gerret,  Gerret  Cornelisse 
van  Nieuwkirk,  married  Chielfje 
Slecht. 

112  Matthews  Cornelisse  van  Nieuwkirk 
married  1st  Anna  Lubi,  2nd  Catryna 
Paulus.  Matthews  Cornelisse  van 
Nieuwkirk  was  about  twelve  years 
of  age  when  he  came  over  to  New 
Netherland,  accompanying  his  bro¬ 
ther  Gerret  Cornelisse  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk,  wife  and  their  infant,  on  the 
ship  “Moesman,”  April  25,  1659. 
Matthews  afterwards  settled  at  Ber¬ 
gen,  New  Jersey,  and  left  numerous 
descendants. 


II1  Emigrant,  Gerret  Cornelisse  van 
Nieuwkirk,  born  in  Holland.  Died  (his 
will  dated  Feb.  3,  1686,  probated 
March  4,  1695/6)  at  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

Married  . ,  in  Holland,  Chielfje 

Cornelisse  Slecht,  born . ,  died  prior 

to  June  30,  1702. 

Their  children  were: 

1111  Child,  name  unknown,  born  in 
Holland:  died  after  April,  1659. 

1112  Cornells  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk, 
married  Jannetje  Jansz  Kunst. 

1113  Arie  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk. 

1114  Jan  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk. 

1115  Neeltje  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk. 

1116  Gerretje  (Gerretse)  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk. 


Ill2  Cornells  Gerretse  van  Nieuwkirk,  b. 
ca.  1664,  probably  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Died  Feb.  7  -  Mar.  4,  1695/6 
(date  and  probate  of  his  Will)  at 
Hurley,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  Married  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  (Ref.:  First  publica¬ 
tion  of  Ranns,  Oct.  5,  1683,  marriage 
date  not  given)  Jannetje  Jansz  Kunst, 
baptized  at  Kingston  Church,  Feb.  24, 
1664.  Died  after  Aug.  2,  1729,  when 
her  name  appears  on  a  deed  as  dau. 
of  Jan  Barentzen  Kunst  and  Jacomyn- 
tje  Cornells  Slecht,  his  second  wife. 
By  his  first  wife,  Jennetje  Ariens,  Jan 
Barentzen  Kunst  had  an  only  child, 
Hillitje  Jansz  Kunst,  who  married 
Nicholas  Roosevelt. 

The  children: 

IV1  Gerret  van  Nieuwkirk  (or  New¬ 
kirk).  Name  changed  to  Newkirk 
in  this  generation 

IV2  Jan  van  Nieuwkirk  (or  Newkirk) 

IV3  Adrian  van  Nieuwkirk  (or  New¬ 
kirk) 

IV4  Barent  van  Nieuwkirk  (or  New¬ 
kirk)  b.  ca.  1689 — 1765  married 
Rebecca  Van  Buntschooten  (Bun- 
schooten) 

IV5  Gilles  (or  Gieletjen)  van  Nieuw¬ 
kirk  (or  Newkirk) 

IV6  Jacomyntje  van  Nieuwkirk  (or 
Newkirk) 

IV7  Cornells  van  Nieuwkirk  (or  New¬ 
kirk) 


IV4  Barent  Newkirk,  b.  Oct.  13,  1689,  d. 
1765.  Married  May  23,  1713,  Rebecca 
Van  Buntschooten,  baptized  Jan.  28, 
1692.  Their  children  were: 

V1  Gerretjen  Newkirk 
V2  Cornelius  Newkirk 
V3  Teunis  Newkirk 
V4  Henry  Newkirk 
V5  Elias  Newkirk 

V6  Abraham  Newkirk  —  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier  in  1st  N.  C.  Regiment 
under  Col.  James  Moore.  Was  at 
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Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge, 
N.  C.  on  February  27,  1776. 

V7  Tobias  Newkirk,  b.  ca.  1723.  Mar¬ 
ried  ca.  1748  Penelope  Brosard. 
Their  children  were: 

VI1  Henry  Newkirk,  b.  Duplin  Co., 
Jan.  10,  1750,  married  and  had 
issue. 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk,  b.  June  15, 
1754,  d.  1823. 

VI3  Rachel  Newkirk 
VI4  Jemima  Newkirk 
VI5  Peter  Newkirk 


V7  Tobias  Newkirk,  b.  Circa  1723  at  King¬ 
ston,  Hurley  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  Duplin  Co., 
N.  C.  Married  ca.  1748,  Penelope  Bros¬ 
ard.  Their  children  were: 

VI1  Henry  Newkirk,  b.  Jan.  10,  1750  at 
Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  m.  1st  Nancy 

Southerland,  2nd  Catherine  . , 

mentioned  1818  in  deed. 

VII1  Killis  (Cornelius)  m.  Sena 
(Lena)  Williams  Davis  (a 
widow).  No  issue. 

VII2  Alexander  b.  April  4,  1787  d. 
March  1,  1870  m.  Mrs.  Rachel 
.  Wells  Basden  June  29,  1811. 

VIII1  Elizabeth  Ann  Newkirk 
b.  April  1817  d.  March 
20,  1890.  Unm. 

VTir  Rachel  b.  Sept.  1818  d. 
August  15,  1887.  Unm. 

VIII3  Dorcas  b.  July  1819  d. 
Sept.  15,  1876,  m.  George 
W.  Padget  Nov.  6,  1856. 

VIII4  Mary,  died  young. 

VIII6  Caroline,  died  young. 
VII3  Catherine  m.  Jessie  Brown. 

VII4  Dorcas  m.  Thomas  Brickie 
Nov.  6,  1856,  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama. 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk,  b.  June  15,  1754, 
Duplin  Co.,  N.  C. 

VI3  Rachel  Newkirk  —  No  records  on 
her. 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk,  b.  June  15,  1754 
at  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  d.  1823  at  Dup¬ 
lin  Co.,  m.  first  Mrs.  Barent  Brockne 
(or  Brook  nee  Mary  Ann  Brosard)  b. 
Nov.  1,  1749.  Their  issue — 2  dau. 


VII1  Penelope  (Penny)  Newkirk,  b. 
June  30,  1785,  who  married 

Enoch  Hawes. 

VII2  Mary  Ann  Newkirk,  b.  Oct.  22, 
1787,  m.  James  Matthis  (his  2nd 
wife)  d.  1864. 

VI2  Abraham  Newkirk  married  2nd  Ra¬ 
chel  Rhodes,  b.  July  30,  1767.  Then- 

issue — 

VII3  Joseph  Newkirk  b.  Nov.  20,  1791, 
m.  1st  Catharine  Mills,  d.  Jan.  20, 
1836. 

M.  2nd  Eliz.  A.  Hawes,  d.  Apr.  7, 
1871. 

VII4  Timothy  Newkirk,  b.  Nov.  20, 
1791,  d.  1859,  m.  Elizabeth  Stall¬ 
ings,  Ap.  19,  1836. 

VII6  Bryan  Newkirk,  b.  June  5,  1794, 
m.  1821  Mary  Catherine  (Mollie) 
Hawes,  b.  1803,  d.  Mar.  26,  1888. 

VII8  Ann  Jane  Newkirk,  b.  May  5, 
1796,  m.  Stephen  Williams. 

VII7  Abraham  Newkirk,  Jr.,  b.  Feb. 
20,  1798.  Died  in  boyhood. 

VII8  Benjamin  Rhodes  Newkirk,  b. 
Apr.  3,  1801,  m.  Harriet  Huffman, 
March,  1825. 

VII9  Henry  John  Thomas  Newkirk, 
b.  June  12,  1804.  Never  married, 
d.  1858. 

VII10  Jacob  Felix  Newkirk,  b.  Aug.  26, 
1807,  m.  Mary  Huffman  Jan.  26, 
1830,  d.  Dec.  10,  1842. 

Rachel  Rhodes,  the  second  wife  of 
Abraham  Newkirk,  and  mother  of  eight 
of  the  above  children,  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Rhodes  and  Rachel  Thomas, 
his  wife.  They  were  outstanding  citizens 
in  the  early  days  of  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C. 


NE  WKIRK-HAWE  S 

VII5  Bryan  Newkirk,  b.  June  5,  1794  at 
Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  d.  July  8,  1863  at 
Sampson  Co.,  N.  C.  m.  1820  Mary 
Catherine  (Mollie)  Hawes,  b.  July  4, 
1803,  d.  Mar.  26,  1888  in  Sampson 
Co.,  N.  C.  Issue. 

VIII1  Abram  Francis  Newkirk  b.  May 
21,  1821  d.  Jan.  25,  1891  m. 
Mary  Isabella  Willkings. 

VIII2  Ann  Julia  Newkirk  b.  ca.  1825 
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m.  Jeremiah  B.  Seavey,  M.  D. 

VIII3  Bryan  Benjamin  Rhodes  New¬ 
kirk  b.  1829  d.  Sept.  20,  1844 
“in  his  15th  year.” 

VIII4  William  Usher  Newkirk  b.  Aug. 

15,  1931  d.  May  17,  1910  m. 
Jane  Madeline  DeVane. 

VIII5  James  Richard  Newkirk  b.  Nov. 

16,  1832  d.  June  27,  1897  m. 
Mary  Theresa  Usher. 

VIII0  Haywood  Newkirk  b.  July  2, 
1834  d.  Aug.  28,  1875  m.  Mary 
Henry. 

VIII7  Emma  Newkirk  m.  Erskine  Mc- 
Koy. 

VIII8  Laura  Newkirk  m.  1st  Tom 
Hendry  of  Texas;  son  Tom 
Hendry,  II,  Waco,  Texas.  M. 

2nd  Dr .  Miller.  Live  in 

Texas. 

VIII9  Caledonia  Evelyn  Newkirk 
1841-1912  m.  John  Archibald 
Corbett. 

VIII10  Josephine  Newkirk  1844-1910 
m.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Bron¬ 
son. 

VIII11  Mary  Bryan  Newkirk  m.  Frank 
Alexander. 


VIII1  Abram  Francis  Newkirk. 

See  Newkirk-Willkings,  page  304. 


Newkirk-  Seavey 

VIII2  Ann  Julia  Newkirk  b.  ca.  1825  m. 
ca.  1843  Jeremiah  B.  Seavey,  M.  D. 
IX1  Mary  B.  Seavey  b.  Jan.  8,  1845. 

IX2  Eugenia  Seavey  b.  Sept.  26,  1847 
d.  1905  m.  Feb.  7,  1871  J.  A. 
Moore  b.  Aug.  18,  1845,  d.  Aug. 
18,  1904. 

X1  Mary  S.  Moore  b.  Nov.  4, 
1872. 

X2  James  Upham  Moore  b.  April 

21,  1874  d.  April  19,  1918  m. 
Mollie  Coston  of  S.  C. 

X3  Joel  J.  Moore  b.  July  29,  1884 
d.  Jan.  11,  1935  m.  Alice 
Barker. 

X4  Julian  Harrison  Moore  b.  Oct. 

22,  1882  d.  1896. 

X6  Eugenia  Estelle  Moore  b. 
Sept.  29,  1884  m.  Jan.  19, 


1910  Charles  Sprunt  Corbett. 

X6  George  Leighton  Moore  b. 
Sept.  26,  1887. 

X7  Martha  Hawes  Moore  b.  Oct. 
30,  1891  m.  1929  Ran  (dolph?) 
Merriweather. 

IX3  Hannah  Seavey  b.  Sept.  22,  1849 
d.  Aug.  18,  1914. 

IX4  Jeremiah  B.  Seavey,  II,  b.  Jan. 
5,  1867  d.  June  16,  1933. 


VIII3  Bryan  Benjamin  Rhodes  Newkirk  b. 
1829  d.  Sept.  20,  1844. 


Newkirk-DeVane 

VIII4  William  Usher  Newkirk  b.  Aug.  15, 
1831  d.  May  17,  1910  m.  Jane  Ma¬ 
deline  DeVane  b.  April  15,  1843  d. 
Dec.  9,  1899. 

IX1  Margaret  Howey  Newkirk  b. 
Aug.  12,  1867  d.  April  8,  1944  m. 
1909  George  Megaw. 

IX2  David  Rhodes  Newkirk  b.  Mar. 
4,  1870  d.  June  26,  1935  m.  1909 
Nancy  Cromartie  b.  Feb.  1,  1873. 

X1  Joey  Newkirk  b.  Dec.  25,  1910. 
Lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

X2  Ella  Newkirk  m.  Cecil  White. 

XI1  Nancy  White  b.  Mar.  14, 
1934. 

XI2  Jane  White  b.  June  30, 
1941. 

X3  David  Rhodes  Newkirk,  II,  b. 
Feb.  27,  1913  m.  Mar.,  1946 
Gertrude  Wall. 

IX3  Thomas  B.  Newkirk  b.  Feb.  18, 
1873  d.  Aug.  11,  1928  m.  Marie 
Andrews. 

X1  Marie  Louise  Newkirk  b.  Sept. 

19,  1903  m.  1944  Roy  Gatin. 
X2  Thomas  Wilmer  Newkirk  b. 
April  16,  1905  m.  1937  Alberta 
Smith. 

XI1  Thomas  A.  Newkirk  b. 
Feb.  28,  1941. 

X3  William  King  Newkirk  b. 
April  27,  1909  m.  Nov.  10, 
1934  Beulah  Pendigrass. 

XI1  Anne  Marie  Newkirk  b. 
April  1,  1936. 

IX4  Jennie  Newkirk  m.  Frank  Gil¬ 
bert. 
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X1  Margaret  Elizabeth  Gilbert  b. 
Feb.  1908  m.  James  T.  Cooper. 

XI1  James  Hubbard  Cooper  b. 
May  2,  1934. 

X2  Welham  Francis  Gilbert  b. 
July  24,  1911  d.  May  15,  1941. 
Lt.  in  World  War  II,  lost  at 
sea. 

X3  Sarah  Evans  Gilbert  b.  Aug. 
7,  1918  m.  June  1941  Melvin 
Pruitt. 

XI1  Francis  Pruitt  b.  June, 
1942. 

XI2  Jane  Elizabeth  Pruitt  b. 
Aug.  2,  1946. 

IX5  Madeline  Shaw  Newkirk  b.  June 
13,  1864  d.  May  19,  1884. 

IX6  Mary  Elizabeth  Newkirk  (Min¬ 
nie)  b.  June  14,  1862  d.  1940  m. 
David  Carey  Fennell  b.  Jan.  16, 
1884. 

X1  Margaret  Howey  Fennell. 

X2  Jane  Newkirk  Fennell  m.  Ed¬ 
ward  Shuford,  M.  D. 

XI1  Mary  McKay  Shuford  m. 
J.  J.  Dobbie,  M.  D. 

XII1  John  Graham  Dob¬ 
bie. 

XII2  Jane  Stewart  Dobbie. 

X3  Annie  Thomas  Fennell  m. 
Starkey  S.  Shubrick. 

X4  Nell  Stewart  Fennell  m.  John 
Eugene  Wine,  M.D. 

XI1  Jean  Fennell  Wine,  M.D. 

X5  Mary  Madeline  Fennell  m. 
Dudley  Graham  Shaw. 

XI1  Dudley  Graham  Shaw, 

II,  b.  Aug.  2,  1907  m. 
Roslin  Shaw. 

XII1  William  Graham 
Shaw  b.  Dec.  26, 
1936. 

XII2  Mary  Nell  Shaw  b. 

June  30,  1941. 

XII3  Colin  Stewart  Shaw 
b.  May  9,  1944. 

XII4  Roberta  Shaw  b. 

Oct.  11,  1946. 

XII5  Robinson  McGregor 
Shaw  b.  Feb.  20, 
1952. 

XI2  David  Carey  Shaw  b. 


Mar.  24,  1911  m.  1939 

Beryl  Brinkman. 

XII1  Madeline  Beryl 
Shaw  b.  Sept.  10, 
1940. 

XII2  Lois  Guenn  Shaw  b. 
Feb.  23,  1945. 

XII3  Susan  Christine 
Shaw  b.  May  9,  1948. 

XII4  Robin  Elizabeth 
Shaw  b.  Jan.  17, 
1951. 

XI3  Madeline  J.  Shaw  b.  Dec. 

1,  1913  m.  1941  Ivey 

Mathews. 

XII1  Carey  Beryl  Math¬ 
ews  b.  July  2,  1942. 

XII2  John  Dudley  Math¬ 
ews  b.  May  31,  1944. 

XII3  Timothy  Ivey  Math¬ 
ews  b.  May  9,  1946. 

XII4  David  Daniel  Math¬ 
ews  b.  Dec.  28,  1948. 

XI4  John  Colin  Shaw  b.  Sept. 

5,  1915  d.  Jan.  10,  1945. 

First  Lt.  in  World  War  II, 

killed  off  Formosa. 


Newkirk-Usher 

VIII5  James  Richard  Newkirk  b.  Nov.  16, 
1832  d.  June  27,  1897  m.  Mary  The¬ 
resa  Usher  b.  Oct.  24,  1841  d.  Dec. 
30,  1895. 

IX1  Katherine  (Katie)  Fulton  New¬ 
kirk  b.  June  18,  1860  m.  Bud 
Hamilton  Zeagler  of  Zeagler 
Station,  Ga.  b.  June  18,  1860  d. 
Mar.  5,  1954.  They  live  in  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Ala. 

X1  Mary  Esther  Zeagler  b.  Aug. 
7,  1898  d.  Aug.  14,  1945  m. 
James  Milford  Shreve,  I. 

XI1  James  Milford  Shreve,  II. 
XI2  Robert  Fulton  Shreve. 

X2  Lois  Zeagler  b.  April  12,  1900 
m.  Oscar  Page  Banks  b.  April 
2,  1900. 

XI1  Zeagler  Newkirk  Banks  b. 
Dec.  18,  1922  m.  Elizabeth 
Fleming. 

XII1  Gayle  Banks  b.  Sept. 
11,  1948. 
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XII2  Elizabeth  Banks  b. 
May  24,  1952 

XI2  Arthur  Waddell  Banks  m. 
Dorothy  Bryant. 

XII1  Walter  Page  Banks 
b.  June  3,  1953. 

X3  Paul  Crestwell  Zeagler  b. 
April  10,  1903  m.  Clarabel 
Ott. 

XI1  Eleanor  Catherine  Zeag¬ 
ler. 

XI2  Paul  Zeagler. 

XI3  Edward  Zeagler. 

IX2  Willie  Newkirk. 

IX3  Richard  Seavey  Newkirk. 

IX4  Gus  Newkirk. 

IX6  Walker  Newkirk. 

IX6  Maria  Newkirk. 

IX7  Cecelia  Newkirk. 

IX8  Unknown. 


Newkirk -Henry 

VIII6  Haywood  Newkirk  b.  July  2,  1834  d. 
Aug.  20,  1875  m.  Mary  Henry,  dau. 
of  William  Henry.  Moved  to  Texas. 

IX1  Henry  Newkirk  m.  Mamie  Long. 

IX2  Mary  (Mollie)  Newkirk  m.  Ed¬ 
ward  Howell. 

X1  Edna  Howell  m .  Shaw. 

Lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Newkirk-McKoy 

VIII7  Emma  Newkirk  m.  Erskine  McKoy. 

IX1  Carrie  McKoy  b.  Oct.  15,  1855 
m.  Dec.  23,  1875  Jacob  Giles  (d. 
Feb.  8,  1928). 

IX2  Usher  McKoy  m.  Sallie  Ingram. 

IX3  Josephine  McKoy  1863  m.  Giles 
Lucas. 

IX4  Margaret  (Minnie)  McKoy  b. 
Nov.  14,  1865  m.  May  2,  1888 
Elijah  B.  Parker  April  21,  1940. 

X1  Irene  McKoy  Parker  m.  Par¬ 
ley  B.  Rasmussen,  I. 

XI1  Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  II, 
b.  Nov.  2,  1924. 

XI2  John  Parker  Rasmussen 
b.  Nov.  24,  1932  d.  Jan. 
27,  1946. 

X2  Annie  Laurie  Parker  m.  Sept. 
20,  1920  Julius  Hansen. 

XI1  Thomas  Julius  Hansen. 


XI2  Annie  Joyce  Hansen  m. 
July  6,  1952  Vitto  Royyn- 
to. 

X3Emma  Pearle  Parker  m.  Dec. 
22,  1926  Frank  B.  Meacham. 

XI1  Frank  Parker  Meacham 
b.  Sept.  2,  1927  m.  Dec. 
23,  1951  Eloise  Carmichel. 

XII1  Frank  Richard  Mea¬ 
cham  b.  Dec.  10, 
1952. 

XI2  Jo  Ann  Meacham  b.  Jan. 
11,  1934.  Attended  Wo¬ 
man’s  College,  N.  C. 

X4  Sarah  Ethel  Parker  m.  Nov. 
27,  1930  David  W.  Wray. 

XI1  John  David  Wray  b.  Nov. 
14,  1933. 

Xs  John  W.  Parker  m.  Millie 
Biggs. 

XI1  Martha  Ann  Parker. 

XI2  John  W.  Parker,  II. 

X0  Edward  B.  Parker. 

X7  Oka  Lee  Parker. 

X8  Josephine  Parker  m.  Lester 
Maxwell  Green,  I. 

XI1  Lester  Maxwell  Green,  II, 
m.  Dec.  15,  1953  Ruth 
Atkinson. 

XII1  Lester  Maxwell 
Green,  III,  b.  Mar. 
8,  1954. 

IXsBettie  McKoy. 

IX6  Willie  McKoy. 

IX7  Annie  McKoy  m.  A.  B.  Smith. 


VIII8  Laura  Newkirk  m.  1st  Tom  Hendry 
of  Texas.  Issue: 

IX1  Tom  Hendry,  II. 

Laura  Newkirk  m.  2nd  Dr . 

Miller  of  Texas. 


Newkirk- Corbett 

VIII9  Caledonia  Evelyn  Newkirk,  1841- 
1912  m.  John  Archibald  Corbett, 
1824-1913. 

IX1  Mary  Jeannette  Corbett  b.  Nov. 
26,  1865  m.  April  22,  1885  John 
Winfield  Scott  Robinson. 

X1  Mary  Jeannette  Robinson  b. 
Mar.  7,  1886. 
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X2  John  Daniel  Robinson,  M.  D., 
b.  Dec.  21,  1887  m.  Dec.  14, 

1922  Lewellyn  Williams. 

XI1  Mary  Annette  Robinson 
b.  July  8,  1924. 

XI2  John  Duncan  Robinson 
b.  April  15,  1926  m.  Sept. 
12,  1949  Jean  Beale 

Younts. 

XII1  John  Daniel  Robin¬ 
son  b.  Sept.  26,  1950. 

Xs  Laura  Edna  Robinson  b.  Dec. 
22,  1889. 

X4  Francis  Newkirk  Robinson  b. 
Sept.  12,  1892. 

X6  Caroline  Hines  Robinson  b. 
Mar.  18,  1895  m.  Aug.  22, 

1923  Ernest  Thompson  Del¬ 
linger. 

XI1  Ann  Scott  Dellinger  b. 
Aug.  7,  1927  m.  Mar.  3, 
1953  James  Eugene  Kel¬ 
ler. 

X6  Winfield  Scott  Robinson  b. 
Sept.  23,  1899. 

IX2  Archibald  Haywood  Corbett  b. 
June  16,  1869  d.  Oct.  18,  1941 
m.  1st  June  14,  1899  Mary  Berk¬ 
ley  Murphy. 

X1  Mary  Elizabeth  Corbett  b. 
Aug.  11,  1900  m.  Bertie  E. 
Richard. 

X2  Thomas  Murphy  Corbett  b. 
Sept.  26,  1902  m.  Theresa 
Loving. 

XI1  Mary  Ann  Corbett. 

XI2  Thomas  Corbett. 

XI3  Mildred  Corbett. 

XI4  James  Corbett. 

IX2  Archibald  Haywood  Corbett  m. 
2nd  1908  Alberta  Williams. 

X3  Margaret  Evelyn  Corbett  b. 
Jan.  11,  1909  d.  Dec.  12,  1913. 

X4  John  William  Corbett  b.  Dec. 
15,  1910. 


Newkirk-Bronson 

VIII10  Josephine  Newkirk  1844-1910  m. 
1866  Gustavus  Adolphus  Bronson 
1837-1899. 

IX1  Lillie  Bronson,  1876-1951  m. 
Henry  Cabbell  Bently. 


IX2  Callie  Bronson  m.  Thomas  A. 
Wortham. 

X1  Richard  Lee  Wortham. 

X2  Lillian  Bronson  Wortham. 

IX3  Mamie  Bryan  Bronson  (Min¬ 
nie)  1891-1916  m.  James  Gillis. 
X1  Upham  Gillis. 

X2  Herbert  Pat  Gillis. 

IX4  Laura  Bronson  m.  John  Sted- 
man  Collins. 

X1  Linwood  Collins  b.  1903. 


Newkirk-Alexander 

VIII11  Mary  Bryan  Newkirk  m.  Frank 
Alexander. 

IX1  Callie  Francis  Alexander  m. 
George  Shepherd. 

X1 .  Shepherd. 

IX2  Charles  Obediah  Alexander  m. 
Ivey  Moore. 

IX3  Mary  Esther  Alexander  b.  ca. 
1888  m.  Delbert  Palmer. 

X1  Joseph  A.  Palmer  m.  Caro¬ 
lyn  Shrie. 

XI1  Joseph  A.  Palmer,  II. 

XI2  Shirley  Palmer. 

X2  Delbert  L.  Palmer  unm.  Art¬ 
ist  in  Paris,  France. 

X3  William  H.  Palmer  m.  Julia 
Farrow. 

XI1  Judy  Palmer. 

X4  Mary  Newkirk  Palmer  unm. 
IX4  Josie  Alexander  m.  G.  A.  Mea- 
cham  (104  Filmore  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.) 

X1  Serbia  Meacham  m . Cain. 

X2  Helen  Meacham  m . Hale. 

XI1  Betsy  Hale. 

X3  Francis  Jones  Meacham. 

IX5  Eugenia  (Beenie)  Alexander  b. 
Sept.  4,  1885  m.  L.  C.  Jones. 

X1  Francis  Jones  m.  Allie  Mor¬ 
ris. 

IX6  William  Francis  Alexander  b. 
Sept.  4,  1885  (Twin  of  Eugenia) 
m.  1st  Violet  Davey. 

X1  Mary  Alexander  unm. 

X2  John  Francis  Alexander. 
Lives  in  Holland. 

IX0  William  Francis  Alexander  m. 
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2nd  Marjorie  Davey  (Niece  of 
Violet  Davey).  Live  in  London, 
England. 

Reference:  Will  of  Bryan  Newkirk,  of  Hanover 
Co.,  N.  C.,  filed  in  New  Hanover  County  Court 
House,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Book  D,  Page  128. 
Gravestones  of  Bryan  Benjamin  Rhodes  New¬ 
kirk  in  Sampson  Co.,  who  predeceased  his 
father,  and  of  Haywood  Newkirk  in  Sampson 
Co.,  N.  C.,  and  family  records. 


NEWKIRK- WILLKINGS 

VIII1  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.  D.,  b. 
May  21,  1821  at  Kerr,  N.  C.  and  d. 
Jan.  25,  1891  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
m.  May  11,  1849  at  St.  James  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  to 
Mary  Isabella  Willkings  b.  Mar.  20, 
1828  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  d. 
there  Dec.  8,  1885.  Issue. 

IX1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  b. 
Feb.  10,  1852,  d.  June  18,  1938 
m.  Florence  Mercer  (See  Mer¬ 
cer  Gen.) 

IX2  William  Seavey  Newkirk  b.  Jan. 
11,  1854,  d.  Feb.  7,  1913  m.  Car¬ 
rie  Whitney. 

IX3  Sophie  Willkings  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  6,  1855  d.  Oct.  29,  1942. 
Unmarried. 

IX4  Anne  Julia  Newkirk  b.  Aug.  7, 
1857  d.  July  29,  1929  m.  Thomas 
Bradford,  Methodist  Minister. 

IX5  Robert  Newkirk  b.  Sept.  1,  1859 
m.  Mattie  Lee  Stephens. 

IX6  Mary  Newkirk  b.  Mar.  16,  1862 
d.  Oct.  1,  1937  m.  Horace  T. 
Charles. 

IX7  Haywood  Francis  Newkirk  b. 
Jan.  8,  1865  d.  Aug.  25,  1941,  m. 
Catherine  Voss. 

IX8  Abram  Francis  Jr.  b.  May  21, 
1867  d.  Oct.  24,  1873  aged  6 
years. 


Newkirk-Mercer 

IX1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  I  b.  Feb.  10, 
1852  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  lived  there 
until  he  died  June  18,  1938.  He  was 
IX  generation  from  Cornelisse  van 
Nieuwkirk  I.  He  married  1st,  Feb.  23, 
1882  at  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  Florence 
Mercer,  b.  Mar.  6,  1863  at  the  family 


plantation  “Shrub  Hill”,  Brunswick 
Co.,  d.  Dec.  13,  1896  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

X1  John  Abram  Newkirk  b.  May  5, 
1883  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  died 
there  June  16,  1884. 

X2  Mercy  Newkirk  b.  Sept.  4,  1885  at 
Wilmington  and  married  there 
June  19,  1912  to  Ralph  Lodwick 
Hartley  b.  June  19,  1877  at  Bates- 
burg,  S.  C.  Died  Mar.  15,  1931  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

XI1  Bryan  Winslow  Hartley  b.  Jan. 
19,  1914,  d.  Jan.  29,  1914  at 
Harris  Springs,  S.  C. 

XI2  Willkings  Lodwick  Hartley  b. 
Oct.  5,  1916  at  Harris  Springs, 
S.  C.  m.  1942  at  New  London, 
Conn.  Genna  Luzetti  b.  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

XII1  William  Laine  Hartley  b. 
Aug.  22,  1943  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

XII2  Barbara  Jean  Hartley  b. 
Feb.  22,  1951  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

XI3  Florence  Lois  Hartley  b.  Feb. 
14,  1918  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
m.  1st  in  1938  at  Conway,  S.  C. 
James  Marchal  Kennedy — is¬ 
sue,  all  born  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

XII1  Mercy  Patricia  Pauline 
Kennedy  b.  Nov.  4,  1940. 

XII2  Marchal  Laine  Kennedy 
b.  Feb.  22,  1942. 

XII3  Margaret  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  b.  Oct.  4,  1944. 

XI3  Florence  Lois  (Hartley)  Ken¬ 
nedy  married  2nd,  Mar.  2,  1951 
at  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  Melvin  E. 
E.  Larson,  b.  June  17,  1929  in 
Minnesota. 

XII4  David  Eugene  Larson  b. 
and  d.  Feb.  2,  1953  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 

XI4  Early  Reeves  Hartley  b.  Oct. 

II,  1923  at  Nichols,  Fla.  m. 
Dec.  1945  at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Mary  Lee  Forken  b.  Chicago, 

III. ,  June  22,  1918. 

XII1  Janet  Ann  Hartley  b.  Mar. 
4,  1950  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 
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XII2  Mary  Katherine  Hartley 
b.  Apr.  4,  1952  at  Colton, 
Cal. 

XIR  Daniel  Francis  Hartley  b.  June 

4,  1929  at  Warwick,  Ga.  m. 
Sept.  18,  1954  Willa  Padget. 

X3  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  II  b.  Dec. 
18,  1888  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mar¬ 
ried  June  18,  1913  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  to  Lucile  Rebecca  King,  b. 
Mar.  12,  1894  at  Baxley,  Ga.,  dau. 
of  William  Lyon  King  and  Estil 
Dopson,  his  wife. 

XI1  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  III  b. 
June  7,  1918  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
died  Aug.  30,  1955  m.  June  18, 
1943  at  Decatur,  Ga.  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  T.  Lumpkin  of  Athens, 
Ga. 

XII1  Elizabeth  Lucile  Lumpkin 
Newkirk  b.  Oct.  12,  1947, 
Toronto,  Can. 

XII2  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk 
IV  b.  Nov.  16,  1948  at 
Toronto,  Can. 

XII3  Elinor  King  Newkirk  b. 
Dec.  28,  1949  at  Toronto, 
Can. 

X4  Annie  Lois  Newkirk  b.  Nov.  11, 
1891  Wilmington,  N.  C.  m.  Aug. 
23,  1922  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Ralph 
Royd  Blakely  b.  Oct.  11,  1890  in 
Laurens  Co.,  S.  C.  the  son  of  John 
Telford  and  Ella  Bennett  Blakely. 

XI1  Florence  Ella  Blakely  b.  Sept. 
3,  1923  at  Clinton,  S.  C. 

XI2  Ann  Newkirk  Blakely  b.  May 
18,  1926  at  Clinton,  S.  C.  m. 
there  June  1,  1950  to  Hector 
Robert  McLeod  of  McBee, 

5.  C.,  son  of  C.  S.  McLeod  and 
Annie  Spaugh  McLeod  (who 
is  sister  of  Myrtle  Spaugh 
Reeves) . 

XII1  Hector  Robert  McLeod,  II 
b.  May  31,  1951. 

XII2  Martha  Ann  McLeod  b. 
Nov.  1,  1954. 

X5  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  I  b.  Mar. 
10,  1894  Wilmington,  N.  C.  m.  1st, 
Feb.  3,  1916  at  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Loretta  Spivey,  b.  Feb.  11,  1897  at 
Monroe,  N.  C.,  dau.  Sidney  Baynes 


Spivey  of  Weldon,  N.  C.  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  Horne  of  Monroe,  N. 
C.  Died  1930.  He  d.  Dec.  13,  1954. 

XI1  A  son,  born  and  died,  Oct.  8, 
1916  at  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

XI2  Sarah  Florence  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  8,  1917  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  where  she  died  Dec.  20, 
1917. 

XI3  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  II 
b.  May  11,  1923  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  m.  Mary  McManus  of 
Union  Co.,  N.  C. 

XI4  David  Winslow  Newkirk  b. 
Nov.  23,  1924  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  m.  Nov.  1945,  Emma 
Horne  of  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.  dau. 
Eugene  Horne  and  his  wife, 
Inez  Hudson  of  Wadesboro, 
N.  C. 

XII1  Emily  Winslow  Newkirk 
b.  Feb.  11,  1947  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  C. 

XII2  David  Eugene  Newkirk  b. 
May  25,  1948  at  Monroe, 
N.  C. 

XII3  Alfred  Jerome  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  10,  1949  at  Wades¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

XII*  Angela  Newkirk  b.  Aug  9, 
1951  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

X5  Arthur  Willkings  Newkirk  I,  m. 
2nd  Dec.  11,  1943  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.  Zorah  Sellers,  b.  July  28,  1907 
at  Shallotte,  N.  C.  dau.  Richard  H. 
Sellers  and  his  wife,  Lula  Lee 
Holden,  of  Supply,  N.  C.  No  issue. 

X0  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk  I  b.  Aug.  20, 
1896  Wilmington,  N.  C.  m.  Jan.  9, 
1922  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Christine 
E.  Bruno  b.  May  10,  1900  at  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla.  dau.  Anthony  and 
Agnes  Licato  Bruno  of  Palermo, 
Sicily.  Issue. 

XI1  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk  II  b. 
Oct.  5,  1922  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 
m.  Dec.  22,  1948  Nancy  Jane 
Reed  b.  Jan.  7,  1928  at  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.  dau.  of  Gordon  P. 
and  Dorothy  Phillips  Reed. 

XII1  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk  III 
b.  Nov.  17,  1950  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 
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XII2  Christine  Phillips  New¬ 
kirk  b.  Mar.  13,  1953  at 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

XI2  Bryan  Francis  Newkirk  b.  June 
18,  1930  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Newkirk- Whitney 

IX2  William  Seavey  Newkirk  b.  Jan.  11, 
1854  d.  Feb.  9,  1913  m.  1880  Caroline 
Virginia  Whitney  b.  Mar.  23,  1854  d. 
July  28,  1934.  Issue: 

X1  Mary  Belle  Newkirk  b.  Mar.  20, 
1882  m.  Walter  Williams.  Issue: 

XI1  Abram  Francis  Williams  b. 
Jan.  2,  1904  m.  Alma  Collins 
b.  Nov.  8,  1902.  Issue: 

XII1  Julian  Francis  Williams  b. 
Feb.  8,  1932.  Now  in  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps. 

X2  Caroline  (Carrie)  Woodman  New¬ 
kirk  b.  April  17,  1885  m.  Addison 
Hewlett  b.  April  2,  1877  d.  Jan.  2, 
1954.  Commissioner  of  New  Han¬ 
over  Co.  30  years. 

X3  Willie  Frances  Newkirk  b.  April  17, 
1885  m.  Leo  Little.  Issue: 

XI1  Leo  Francis  Little  b.  Feb.  16, 
1915  m.  Leontine  Kornegay  b. 
Jan.  3,  1917.  Issue: 

XII1  Thomas  Franklin  Little  b. 
Nov.  15,  1938. 

XII2  Robert  Douglas  Little  b. 
May  10,  1941. 

XII3  James  Walton  Little  b. 
June  14,  1942. 

X4  Emily  Whitney  Newkirk  b.  Jan.  11, 
1888  m.  Charles  M.  Deal  b.  May 
12,  1888. 


IX3  Sophie  (Missie)  Willkings  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  6,  1855.  Unm. 


Newkirk-Bradford 

LX4  Anne  Julia  Newkirk  b.  Aug.  7,  1857 
d.  Sept.  29,  1929  m.  Thomas  Bradford, 
Methodist  Minister  and  lived  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Issue: 

X1  Wallace  Bradford  b.  in  New  York. 
Had  issue. 

X2  Julia  Bradford  m.  Carlton  Black- 
well,  a  lawyer. 


Newkirk-  Stephens 

IX5  Robert  Newkirk  b.  Sept.  1,  1859  m. 
Aug.  6,  1905  Mattie  Lee  Stephens  b. 
April  22,  1875.  Issue: 

X1  Mary  Esther  Newkirk  b.  Feb.  10, 
1908  m.  Milton  Cross  b.  Feb.  23, 
1904.  Issue: 

XI1  Virginia  Lee  Cross  b.  Jan.  24, 
1929  m.  Aug.  7,  1948  Eddie  Orr 
b.  Feb.  11,  1926. 

XFLucile  Cross  b.  Aug.  31,  1930. 
Lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 

X2  Lucile  Newkirk  b.  Aug.  12,  1909  m. 
H.  C.  Gurber  b.  Oct.  10,  1904.  Live 
in  Texas. 

X3  Robert  Lee  Newkirk  b.  Nov.  1,  1911 
and  d.  April  13,  1919. 


Newkirk-Charles 

IX0  Mary  (Mollie)  Newkirk  b.  Mar.  16, 
1862  d.  Oct.  1,  1937  m.  Horace  J. 
Charles  of  Clinton,  N.  C.  Issue: 

X1  William  Willkings  Charles,  I,  b. 
Nov.  28,  1883  in  Sanford,  N.  C.  m. 
Oct.  2,  1907  Jane  Watson  of  Kis¬ 
simmee,  Fla.,  dau.  of  John  W. 
Watson,  once  mayor  of  Miami  and 
also  state  senator  and  Cora  Chafer 
Watson  of  Kissimmee.  Issue: 

XI1  John  Watson  Charles  b.  Sept. 
27,  1908  at  Miami,  Fla.  d.  May 
19,  1934.  M.  May  12,  1934  Ella 
Mae  Scott. 

XI2  William  Willkings  Charles,  II, 
b.  Sept.  28,  1911  m.  June,  1934 
Mildred  Wright  of  Miami. 

XII1  Mildred  Anne  Charles  b. 
May  7,  1935. 

XII2  Cathrine  Charles  b.  June 
4,  1938. 

XII3  William  Woodfin  Charles 
b.  Feb.  22,  1949. 

XIs  Janet  Watson  Charles  b.  Feb. 
3,  1916  m.  1st  May  25,  1940 
John  Graves  Otts,  I,  of  Miami. 

XII1  John  Graves  Otts,  II,  b. 
April  1,  1948. 

XI3  Janet  Watson  Charles  m.  2nd 
A.  W.  Woodfin  Carson.  They 
live  in  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

X2  Robert  Charles  b.  and  d.  inf. 

X3  James  Charles  b.  and  d.  inf. 
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X4  Frank  Newkirk  Charles,  I,  b.  Oct. 
Oct.  11,  1886  m.  Nov.  28,  1911 
Marie  Isabelle  LeFils  b.  Dec.  6, 
1889,  dau.  of  William  and  Florence 
Linville  LeFils  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
Live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

XI1  William  LeFils  Charles  b.  July 

24,  1912,  unm.  Principal  of 
Southside  Grammar  School, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

XI2  Frank  Newkirk  Charles,  II,  b. 
Nov.  1,  1913  d.  inf. 

XI3  Frank  Newkirk  Charles,  II,  b. 
Oct.  11,  1914  m.  May  16,  1938 
Virginia  Butler.  Issue: 

XII1  Frank  Newkirk  Charles, 
III,  b.  Nov.  28,  1941. 

XII2  Lura  Marie  LeFils  Charles 
b.  Dec.  2,  1952. 

XI4  Dorothy  Marie  Charles  b.  Oct. 
23,  1916  m.  July  22,  1939  Allen 
R.  Allen.  Issue: 

XII1  William  Edgar  Allen  b. 
April  13,  1944. 

XII2  Linda  Marie  Allen  b.  July 
30,  1949. 

XI5  Mary  Linville  Charles  b.  Aug. 
6,  1919  m.  Aug.  21,  1942  John 
Wesley  Watson,  I.  Issue: 

XII1  John  Wesley  Watson,  II, 
b.  Jan.  30,  1944. 

XII2  Carol  LeFils  Watson  b. 
Oct.  21,  1947. 

XII3  Patricia  Ann  Watson  b. 
July  5,  1950. 

XI0  James  Percival  Charles  b.  Dec. 
11,  1921  d.  July  12,  1924. 

XI'  June  Isabelle  Charles  b.  May 

25,  1924,  d.  June  13,  1924. 

XI8  Robert  C.  Charles  b.  Oct.  3, 
1925  d.  Oct.  24,  1925. 

X5  Sophie  May  Charles  m.  Clare  S. 
Tomlinson.  Issue: 

XI1  Claire  Tomlinson. 


Newkirk-Voss 

IX‘  Haywood  Francis  Newkirk,  I,  b.  Jan. 
8,  1865  d.  April  25,  1941  m.  August  30, 
1896  Kathrine  Voss  b.  Jan.  11,  1875. 
Issue: 

X1  Haywood  Francis  Newkirk,  II,  b. 
May  21,  1900  m.  Lillian  Alice  Ho¬ 


man  b.  Aug.  16,  1905.  Issue: 

XI1  Haywood  Homan  Newkirk  b. 
Sept.  2,  1933. 

X2  Sophie  Willkings  Newkirk  b.  Oct. 
17,  1904,  unm.  Librarian,  J.  W. 
Memorial  Hospital,  Wilmington. 

X3  Kathrine  Louise  Newkirk  b.  July 
28,  1897  m.  Morton  Herbert  Bates 
b.  Dec.  17,  1897.  Issue: 

XI1  Stephen  Haywood  Bates,  I,  b. 
April  27,  1928  m.  Doris  Arlene 
Jennings  b.  April  19,  1925. 

XII1  Stephen  Haywood  Bates, 
II,  b.  Feb.  23,  1951. 

XI2  William  Francis  Bates  b.  Jan. 
22,  1929. 

XI3  Mary  Willkings  Bates  b.  July 
2,  1931. 

XI4  Kathryne  Newkirk  Bates  b. 
Feb.  9,  1933. 

XI5  Charles  Norton  Bates  b.  Jan. 
27,  1935  d.  April  27,  1935. 


Reference:  Parish  Reg.  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Records  and  Grave¬ 
stones  of  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Bible  and  numer¬ 
ous  family  records. 

Reference:  Will  of  Bryan  Newkirk,  of  Hanover 
Co.,  N.C.,  filed  in  New  Hanover  County  Court 
House,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Book  D,  Page  128. 
Gravestones  of  Bryan  Benjamin  Rhodes  Newkirk 
in  Sampson  Co.,  who  predeceased  his  father, 
and  of  Haywood  Newkirk  in  Sampson  Co.,  N.C. 


References:  From  Cornelisse  van  Newkirk  to 
Abraham  Newkirk  of  Duplin  County,  N.  C.,  see 
pamphlet  of  the  “Publications  of  The  Gene¬ 
alogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  van 
Nieuwkirk,  Nieukirk,  Newkirk  Family”,  March, 
1934,  Special  Number,  pp.  2,  3,  4,  7-10,  26,  27, 
79,  80.  Media  Research  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


References:  From  Abraham  Newkirk,  [VI2] 
1754-1823,  of  Duplin  County,  N.  C.  to  Bryan 
Winslow  Newkirk,  II.  Will  of  Abraham  Newkirk, 
July  19,  1823,  August  Term  of  Court  in  New 
Hanover  County  Court  House,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Will  of  Benjamin  Rhodes  of  Duplin  County, 
N.  C.,  January  16,  1804,  October  Term,  1805  in 
Duplin  County  Court  House,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Book  I,  pp.  416-418.  Will  of  Bryan  Newkirk 
[VII5]  April  2,  1863,  September  Term,  1863  in 
New  Hanover  County  Court  House,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  Book  D,  page  128.  Marriage,  Baptizings 
and  Funeral  Records  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Records  of  and 
gravestones  in  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Gravestones  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C. 
Family  Bible  of  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk  (1st). 
History  of  the  Newkirk  Family,  by  Miss  Harriet 
Newkirk.  Family  Records. 
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Will  of  Abraham  Newkirk  (1764-1823) 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen — 

I,  Abraham  Newkirk,  of  the  State  of 
N.  C.,  County  of  New  Hanover,  consider¬ 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life 
and  certainty  of  death,  do  make  and 
publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament 
in  manner  and  form  following;-  viz:- 

First,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  be¬ 
loved  wife  Rachel  Newkirk  the  following 
negroes,  viz:,  Tyge,  Stillar,  Kate,  George, 
Minrod  Charlotte,  Hannah,  Dover,  Sam, 
Charlie,  Keezy,  April,  Mingo,  Daniel.  Also 
my  manor  plantation,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  with  all  appurtenances  to 
the  same  belonging.  Also  all  my  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  stock  of  every 
kind,  plantation  and  blacksmith  tools. 
And  my  wife  Rachel  is  to  support  and 
school  all  my  children  which  may  not  be 
schooled  at  my  decease.  All  the  above 
property  my  wife  shall  hold  during  her 
natural  life  and  after  her  decease  the 
said  lands  and  all  other  property  and 
lands  of  which  I  am  possessed  at  my 
decease  and  not  hereafter  willed  in  this 
will  to  be  equally  divided  between  my 
sons  Joseph  Newkirk,  Timothy  Newkirk 
and  Henry  J.  T.  Newkirk  and  after  my 
wife’s  decease  all  the  above  negroes,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  increase  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  wife’s  legacy  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  sons  Joseph,  Timo¬ 
thy,  Bryan,  Benjamin  R.,  Henry  J.  T.  and 
Jacob  F.  Newkirk. 

I  so  also  lend  unto  my  daughter,  Penny 
Newkirk  during  her  natural  life,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  negroes,  viz:  Dolly  and  Dinah  and 
Dinah’s  children,  viz:  John,  Bill,  Caeser, 
Gilford,  Peyton  and  Sam.  Also  one  bed 
and  furniture  and  at  her  decease  to  the 
lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  if  any  such 
there  be  and  if  none,  to  return  to  the 
lawful  heirs  of  my  body  and  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Bryan  Newkirk  three  negroes;  Bob,  Ben 
and  Crease  and  their  increases,  one  bed 


and  furniture. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
daughter  Ann  I.  Williams  the  following 
negroes,  Juda,  Zilph,  Saffo  and  Isaac  and 
their  increase  also  one  bed  and  furniture. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Henry  J.  T.  Newkirk  the  following  ne¬ 
groes,  Virgil,  young  Stella,  Chloe  and 
Rosetta  and  their  increase,  one  bed  and 
furniture. 

I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Jacob  F.  Newkirk  my  lower  plantation 
by  the  name  of  “New  Ground”  containing 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  also  the 
following  negroes,  viz;  Else  and  Snooy 
and  their  increase,  one  bed  and  furniture. 

All  the  above  legacies  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  said  wife,  Rachel  New¬ 
kirk  until  the  heirs  become  of  age  or 
marry  and  if  their  be  any  disorderly, 
disobedient  negroes,  I  desire  that  such 
be  leased  out  to  the  best  advantage  until 
the  owners  are  capable  of  taking  them 
in  possession. 

And  I,  the  said  Abraham  Newkirk  do 
hereby  appoint  my  beloved  wife  Rachel 
Newkirk,  Executrix  and  my  sons  Joseph 
Newkirk  and  Timothy  Newkirk,  executors 
to  this  my  will  and  testament,  hereby  re¬ 
voking  all  former  wills  by  me  made,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

In  testimony  thereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  nineteenth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
three. 

Signed  (Abraham  Newkirk) 

Witnesses: 

Wm.  W.  Rivenbark 
Charley  H.  Rivenbark 
Henry  I.  T.  Newkirk 

New  Hanover  Cy.  Court  Aug.  Term  1823 

The  within  will  of  Abraham  Newkirk 
was  exhibited  to  Court  and  duly  proved 
by  Wm.  W.  Rivenbark  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  witnesses  and  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  At  the  same  time  Timothy  New- 
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kirk  qualified  as  executor  thereto. 
Witness:  Thos  F.  Davis,  Clerk. 

Note:  Copied  Sept.  16,  1936  from  written  record, 
belonging  to  Miss  Mary  Seavey  Moore,  Kerr, 
N.  C. 


Will  of  Bryan  Newkirk  (1794-1863) 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD:  AMEN. 

I,  Bryan  Newkirk  of  New  Hanover 
County,  State  of  North  Carolina,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  memory  do  this  2nd 
day  of  April  1863  make  publish  and  de¬ 
clare  this  my  last  Will  &  Testament,  Viz; 

Item  1.  I  give,  devise  &  bequeath  unto 
my  beloved  Mary  my  home,  lands  includ¬ 
ing  the  McCalebb  &  Hawes  lands  during 
her  life.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  said  wife  absolutely  the  following 
negroes  viz,  Minerva  and  children, 
Easther  and  Eliza,  Hannah  &  children 
Chloe  &  Frances,  Ebb,  Mary  Ann,  and 
all  their  future  increase,  and  all  my 
household  and  kitchen  furniture,  five 
cows  and  calves,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  two 
horses,  a  sufficiency  of  the  crop  on  hand 
for  a  years  support  of  herself  &  family, 
my  stock  of  hogs,  all  necessary  farming 
utensils,  and  a  sufficiency  of  money  on 
hand  to  educate  my  youngest  daughter. 
And  I  do  further  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  said  wife  Mary  during  her  life  the 
following  negroes  viz  Deborah,  Fanny, 
Hagar,  Daphna,  Gabe,  Lucreta,  Violet, 
Cilia,  Hugh,  Dolly,  Carolina,  Carolina  Jr., 
Charlotte,  Baalour,  Virgil,  David,  Isaac, 
Old  Bill,  Old  Maria,  Bob,  Delsey  and  their 
future  increase. 

2nd.  After  the  death  of  my  wife,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  above  named 
negroes,  to  all  my  children  equally  for 
life  except  that  the  share  of  my  daughter 
be  to  her  trustee  hereafter  to  be  named 
in  trust  for  her  use  and  should  any  of 
my  children  die  without  leaving  child  or 
issue,  the  share  of  the  one  so  dying,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  survivors  or 
their  children  or  issue. 

3rd.  It  is  my  will  that  my  sons  Wm. 
Usher  and  Richard  have  the  privilege  of 
using,  cultivating  and  clearing  a  portion 
of  the  lands  devised  to  my  wife  for  life 
on  their  respective  parts  as  hereafter  to 
be  described  over  and  above  what  may 
be  necessary  for  her  use. 


4th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son 
Abram  F.  the  following  negroes  viz  Dover, 
Hanick,  Hester,  Priscilla,  Elcy  and  Peter, 
and  all  their  future  increase. 

5.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son 
Haywood  the  following  negroes  to  wit, 
Eliza,  Isaac,  Buck,  Jude,  John,  Fred,  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  all  their  future  increase. 

6.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son 
Wm.  Usher  the  following  negroes  viz, 
Little  Bill,  Minga  Sr.,  Eveline,  Hayes, 
Beatty,  Minga,  Jr.,  Aga,  Victoria  and  all 
their  future  increase. 

7.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son 
Richard  the  following  negroes  viz  Green, 
Maria,  Buck,  John,  Lewis,  Menas,  Hester 
and  all  their  future  increase. 

8.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
Ann  Julia  the  following  negroes  viz: 
Margaret,  Easther,  Sydney,  Beck,  Cato, 
and  all  their  future  increase. 

9.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son 
Abram  F.  Newkirk  in  trust  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  my  daughter  Emma  and 
her  children  the  following  negroes  viz: 
Diana,  Harriet  &  children,  Albert  and 
Ella,  Johnson,  Charles,  Hannah  and  their 
future  increase. 

10.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Laura,  the  following  negroes,  viz: 
Hester,  Jane,  Frank,  Polly,  Fanny  and 
their  future  increase. 

11.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 

daughter  Eveline  Caledonia  the  following 
negroes,  Clarrisa,  Cudgo,  Henry,  Treazza, 
Kate  and  their  future  increase. 

12.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 

daughter  Josephine  the  following  negroes, 
viz:  Sheriden,  Phebe,  George,  Cyntha, 
Claborn,  Adalina  and  their  future  in¬ 
crease. 

13.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 

daughter  Mary  Bryan  the  following  ne¬ 
groes,  viz:  Tenah,  Lucy,  Andrew,  Mirny, 
Nancy,  Susan,  Stanley,  Don,  Peggy  and 
child  Jane  and  their  future  increase. 

14.  I  give  devise  and  bequeath  unto 
my  sons  Wm.  Usher  and  Richard  New¬ 
kirk  after  the  death  of  my  wife  my  home 
lands,  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz:  the 
dividing  line  to  run  this,  beginning  at 
an  Oak  on  the  line  between  James  Kerr 
and  my  self  where  the  road  leading  to 
Kerrs  landing  on  Black  River  crosses  a 
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ditch,  said  road  leads  from  the  Old  Hawes 
Mills  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth 
of  the  poplar  ditch,  thence  up  the  poplar 
ditch  to  the  Boiling  Spring,  thence  up 
said  ditch  to  a  gum,  thence  to  the  fork 
of  the  ditch  that  leads  to  the  Haywood 
Avenue,  thence  the  same  course  continued 
to  the  Rigsby  upper  line,  all  the  lands 
west  of  said  lines,  I  give  &  devise  to  my 
son  Wm.  Usher  &  his  heirs  forever,  and 
all  East  of  said  lines  unto  my  son  Richard 
and  his  heirs.  , 

15.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  son 
Abram  F.  Newkirk  and  his  heirs  in  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  my  daughter 
Emma  McKoy  and  her  children,  my 
Rogers  See  lands,  and  ten  acres  of  back 
land  where  the  houses  are,  built  by  Hay¬ 
wood  Newkirk  with  privilege  of  a  road 
way  from  said  ten  acres  to  the  said 
Rogers  See  Plantation. 

16.  It  is  my  will  and  desire,  and  I  do 
hereby  authorize  Abram  F.  Newkirk 
trustee  for  Emma  McKoy  that  if  any  of 
the  negroes  bequeathed  to  him  as  such 
Trustee  should  become  refractory,  dis¬ 
obedient  and  unmanagable,  that  the  said 
Trustee  at  the  request  of  said  Emma  Mc¬ 
Koy  &  after  her  death  of  her  children 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  sell 
any  of  said  negroes  and  invest  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  purchase  of  others  or  in  any 
other  way  the  said  trustee  may  consider 
best. 

17.  It  is  my  will  and  I  do  hereby 
annex  and  impose  the  following  condition 
and  limitation  to  the  legacies  of  my  ne¬ 
groes  to  my  children  as  aforesaid  viz: 
that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  my 
children  without  leaving  children  or  issue, 
that  the  share  or  shares  of  the  one  so 
dying  shall  go  to  and  be  distributed 
among  the  survivors  and  their  children 
or  issue. 

18.  I  hereby  authorize  and  empower 
by  Executor  hereafter  named  to  sell  my 
Highsmith  tract  of  land  and  my  Thomas 
Lee  tract  of  land  on  such  terms  as  they 
deem  best  and  divide  the  proceeds  equally 
among  my  daughters. 

19.  I  leave  the  balance  of  my  crop  & 
stock  on  hand  not  necessary  for  my  wife 
as  aforesaid  &  my  negro  Sinton  to  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  charges 
of  Administration,  and  the  residue  of 


any  to  be  distributed  equally  among  my 
daughters. 

20.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved 
wife  Mary  my  share  in  the  estate  of  my 
deceased  brothers  Timothy  &  Henry  New¬ 
kirk  deed,  to  dispose  of  as  she  thinks 
proper. 

Lastly,  I  hereby  constitute  nominate  & 
appoint  my  son  Abram  F.  Newkirk  Exe¬ 
cutor  to  this  my  last  Will  &  Testament. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  &  year 
aforesaid. 

Signed,  sealed,  published  &  declared 
by  the  Testator  to  be  his  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  presence  of  us. 

S.  I.  Faison 
P.  Murphy 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  COURT,  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  TERM  1863 

This  paper  writing  purporting  to  be  the 
last  Will  &  Testament  of  Bryan  Newkirk 
is  exhibited  in  open  Court  by  A.  F.  New¬ 
kirk  the  Executor  therein  named  and  is 
duly  proven  by  the  oaths  of  P.  Murphy 
&  S.  I.  Faison  the  subscribing  witnesses 
thereto,  and  as  such  considered  by  the 
Court  to  be  &  contain  the  last  Will  & 
Testament  of  said  Bryan  and  every  part 
&  parcel  thereof  are  sufficient  to  convey 
the  property  therein  bequeathed.  At  the 
same  time  A.  F.  Newkirk  the  Executor 
appeared  in  Court  and  was  duly  qualified. 

Test. 

Sam  R.  Bunting,  Clk. 


WILL  OF  WM.  C.  WILKINGS 

A  paper  writing  in  the  following  words 
and  figures,  viz:  Being  about  to  enter 
into  mortal  combat  the  issue  of  which  I 
cannot  tell  I  deem  it  prudent  in  the 
event  of  my  death  that  shall  leave  behind 
me  this  will  as  a  means  to  decide  how 
the  little  of  my  world  goods  that  I  pos¬ 
sess  shall  be  disposed  of. 

First:  I  desire  that  all  my  debts  shall 
be  promptly  paid.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  dear  Sisters  Mary  Lucy  &  Sophia  all 
my  negroes  with  the  exception  of  my 
boy  Washington  and  him  I  devise  to  be 
given  by  my  administrator  to  my  dear 
friend  John  Walker,  Jr.  (Now  in  Califor¬ 
nia)  My  real  estate  I  desire  to  be  divided 
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between  my  dear  Sisters  Mary  Lucy  & 
Sophia  Reserving  Two  hundred  &  fifty 
Dollars  which  amount  I  desire  expended 
for  a  gold  watch  to  be  presented  to  my 
friend  W.  M.  Walker  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
as  a  testimonial  of  my  regard. 

All  the  above  I  acknowledge  to  be  my 
last  will  and  Testament  this  the  1st  day 
of  May  1856.  Made  in  the  town  of  Wil¬ 
mington  North  Carolina  Witness  my  hand 
&  Seal. 

W.  C.  Willkings  (SEAL) 

Was  offered  for  probate  by  John  D.  Tay¬ 
lor  and  W.  M.  Walker  by  their  attorney 
DuBrutz  Cutlar,  Esquire,  as  the  last  will 
&  Testament  of  Wm.  C.  Willkings  de¬ 
ceased  and  the  due  execution  thereof  was 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  Sami  R.  Bunting, 
John  D.  Taylor  and  David  E.  Bunting 
who  swore  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  said  deceased 
and  that  they  did  verily  believe  that  the 
said  paper  writing  and  every  part  thereof 
was  in  the  proper  handwriting  of  the 
said  deceased.  It  was  also  further  proved 
by  said  Taylor  that  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  said  deceased  Willkings,  said 
Willkings  directed  said  Taylor  and  one 
Waddell  to  inform  David  E.  Bunting  (the 
said  Witness)  that  the  aforesaid  paper 
writing  purporting  to  be  his  will  was  in 
his  said  Willkings  bed  room  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  in  the  house  of  said  Bunting  (said 
Willkings  Brother  in  Law)  up  stairs  in 
the  upper  drawer  of  his  said  Willkings 
Bureau  Drawer  and  said  Bunting  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  found  said  paper  writing  in 
said  Willkings  Bureau  Drawer  in  which 
he  kept  his  clothes  and  that  the  paper 
writing  here  exhibited  for  probate  is  the 
same  thus  by  him  found  in  said  Drawer 
of  said  Bureau,  whereupon  the  Court  or¬ 
dered  &  adjudged  that  the  same  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  books  of  wills  as  the  last 
will  of  Wm.  C.  Willkings  deceased  suffi¬ 
cient  in  law  to  pass  real  &  personal  estate 
whereupon  also  David  E.  Bunting  was  on 
motion  appointed  administrator  with  the 
will  annexed  of  said  Willkings  and  duly 
qualified  as  such  having  entered  into 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $20,000  with  S.  R. 
Bunting  and  Dr.  Abram  P.  Newkirk 
Securities. 

Sami.  R.  Bunting,  Clk. 

Teste 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

I,  Margaret  Vernell  DeVane,  Asst.  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hanover 
County,  State  of  North  Carolina,  which 
Court  is  a  Court  of  Record,  having  an 
official  seal,  which  is  hereto  attached, 
do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  and  at¬ 
tached  (Two  (2)  sheets)  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and 
probate  thereon,  of  W.  C.  Willkings,  De¬ 
ceased  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and 
compared  with  the  original  now  on  file  in 
this  office. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Hanover  County 
at  my  office  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  this  the  11th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1953. 

Asst.  Clerk  Superior  Court. 

(SEAL) 


Excerpts  From 

“CHRONICLES  OF  THE 
CAPE  FEAR  RIVERS 

James  Sprunt 

The  following  article  is  being  used  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Lawrence  Sprunt,  son  of  James  Sprunt, 
the  author. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  last  duel  fought  in  North 
Carolina. 

THE  WILKINGS-FLANNER  DUEL 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1856,  the  old  Courthouse  of  New  Hanover 
County,  on  Princess  Street  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  was  “packed  and  jammed”  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  excited  meeting  of  the 
local  Democratic  association,  of  which 
Dr.  John  D.  Bellamy  was  the  President, 
J.  D.  Gardner,  jr.,  and  C.  H.  Robinson, 
the  Secretaries.  Eli  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  a  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer,  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
made  an  eloquent  address  upon  political 
affairs  out  of  which  had  arisen  a  strong 
party  contest  for  Commissioners  of  Navi¬ 
gation.  He  showed  how  Know-Nothing 
victories  had  been  won  over  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  people,  and  party  issues  forced 
upon  a  community  in  whose  local  affairs 
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they  had  been  previously  unknown. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkings,  a  prominent  young 
physician  and  politician,  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  he  responded  in  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  stirring  address  (so  runs  the 
Journal)  in  which  he  portrayed  the  ab¬ 
surdity,  the  nonsense,  the  arrogance  of 
the  assumption  of  exclusive  Americanism, 
made,  he  said,  by  the  anti-Democratic 
party.  He  was  followed  by  Moody  B. 
Smith,  a  strong  speaker,  who  was  listened 
to  with  close  attention,  interrupted  by 
frequent  applause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Ashe  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speakers. 

On  Saturday,  May  3,  1856,  another 
grand  rally  of  the  Democrats  was  held 
in  front  of  the  Carolina  Hotel  on  Market 
and  Second  Streets,  and  the  assembled 
crowd  proceeded  thence  with  torches  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening  to  the  “Oaks,” 
on  Dry  Pond. 

The  Journal  says  that  insulting  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  by  the  “Know- 
Nothings”  to  the  “Sand  Hill  Tackies.” 
Hon.  Warren  Winslow  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  for  his  eloquent  address.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  L.  Holmes,  who 
spoke  in  earnest  and  stirring  style.  The 
fateful  election  of  Commissioners  of  Nav¬ 
igation  which  was  to  include  one  of  the 
most  painful  tragedies  in  the  history  of 
Wilmington  occurred  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1856. 

The  Journal  says  that  by  some  strange 
mistake  an  active  and  staunch  Democrat, 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  voting, 
got  hold  of  and  put  in  a  Know-Nothing 
vote,  thus  in  fact  electing  Mr.  Flanner, 
whereas,  had  the  mistake  not  occurred, 
Mr.  Costin  would  have  been  elected,  and 
the  board  would  have  stood  three  Demo¬ 
crats  to  two  Know-Nothings. 

In  the  meantime,  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  town  was  caused  by  a 
rumor  that  Doctor  Wilkings’  speech,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  had  incensed  his  friend,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Flanner,  who  had  published  a  card 
which  resulted  in  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat  from  Doctor  Wilkings.  I  was  then 
nine  years  of  age,  at  Jewett’s  School,  and 
I  remember  distinctly  the  excitement  of 
the  school  boys  while  Mr.  Flanner  dashed 
past  the  schoolhouse  behind  his  two 
black  thoroughbreds  on  the  way  to  the 


fatal  meeting. 

The  Herald  of  Monday,  May  5,  1856, 
said:  “Our  community  was  painfully 
startled  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  by 
the  reception  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  Marion,  S.  C.,  to  the  effect  that  a 
hostile  meeting  had  taken  place  near 
Fair  Bluff,  between  Dr.  William  C.  Wil¬ 
kings  and  Joseph  H.  Flanner,  Esq.,  both 
young  men  and  citizens  of  this  place,  and 
that  on  the  third  fire  the  former  received 
the  ball  of  his  antagonist  through  the 
lungs,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  ex¬ 
pired.  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  a  speech 
made  by  Doctor  Wilkings  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  at  the  Democratic  meeting 
at  the  Courthouse.  They  fought  with  pis¬ 
tols,  at  ten  paces,  Mr.  Wilkings  being  the 
challenger.”  The  gloom  over  this  dreadful 
affair  hung  for  many  years  over  those 
who  participated  in  it,  and  the  principal, 
who  survived  the  duel  and,  going  abroad 
as  a  State  agent,  survived  the  four  years’ 
war,  died  some  years  later,  it  is  said  un¬ 
happy  and  under  a  cloud,  in  a  foreign 
land. 

The  following  cards  are  taken  from  the 
Daily  Journal,  May  5,  7  and  8,  1856,  to 
show  something  of  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  with  reference  to  this  sad 
and  exciting  affair. 

“DIED. 

“In  Marion  District,  S.  C.,  on  the  3d 
instant,  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkings,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  aged  about  30  years. 

“Lost  to  the  community  in  the  full 
promise  of  a  glorious  manhood,  few  men 
could  be  more  deeply  or  more  generally 
regretted  than  our  deceased  friend. 
Brave,  ardent,  and  generous,  gifted  by 
nature,  refined  and  strengthed  by  educa¬ 
tion,  there  lay  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a  long,  useful  and  honorable  career. 
That  career  has  been  cut  short,  the 
promise  of  his  ripe  manhood  left  unful¬ 
filled,  and  he  has  gone  down  to  his  grave 
before  his  time,  but  his  memory  will  long 
survive  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  ...” 

A.  W.  Newkirk  was  commissioned  as 
captain  of  Company  A  (originally  known 
as  the  “Rebel  Rangers”),  New  Hanover 
County,  Forty-first  Regiment,  the  19th  of 
October,  1861.  A  brilliant  exploit  per¬ 
formed  by  the  “Rebel  Rangers”  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Gen.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  com¬ 
manding  the  District  of  Wilmington.  He 
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says  that  in  November,  1862,  Captain 
Newkirk’s  cavalry  and  Captain  Adams 
with  a  section  of  a  field  battery,  captured 
a  steam  gunboat  of  the  enemy  on  New 
River.  Her  crew  escaped,  but  her  arma¬ 
ment,  ammunition,  and  small  arms  were 
captured. 

End  of  Chronicles 


JOHN  ANCRUM  WINSLOW 

Born  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Nov.  19,  1811, 
son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Ancrum) 
Winslow;  grandson  of  John  Ancrum,  and 
a  descendant  of  John  Winslow  and  Mary 
Chilton.  He  married  Oct.  18,  1837,  his 
cousin,  Catherine  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Winslow  of  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  conducting  divine  service  aboard  the 
Kearsarge  when  the  battle  with  the  Ala¬ 
bama  began  on  Sunday  morning,  June 
19,  1864. 

From:  The  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Biographies — Vol.  7. 


Descended  from  a  brother  of  Gov.  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Died 
Boston,  Sept.  29,  1873. 

From:  Appleton — Vol.  6. 

On  his  mother’s  side  he  came  from  the 
well  known  Rhett  family  of  Charleston 
and  on  his  father’s  side  from  the  best 
Massachusetts  stock,  being  the  seventh 
generation  from  John  Winslow,  brother 
of  Edward  Winslow,  Governor  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Colony.  His  father  was  sent  from 
Boston  in  1807  to  establish  the  com¬ 
mercial  house  of  John  Winslow  &  Co. 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  boy,  with  his  older  brother, 
was  sent  to  Dedham,  Mass,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  minister  to  be  educated 
in  preparation  for  college,  which  the  elder 
brother  subsequently  entered,  but  John 
showed  such  an  inclination  for  the  Navy 
that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  midshipman  under  date  Feb.  1, 
1827. 

From  White’s  National  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography — Vol.  2. — Pages  102- 
103. 


Commodore  John  A.  Winslow 

Born  in  N.  C.  Nov.  19,  1811;  appointed 
midshipman  from  same  state  Feb.  1,  1827; 


attached  to  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  West 
India  Squadron,  1829-31;  promoted  to 
Passed  Midshipman,  June  10,  1833;  Navy 
Yard  Boston,  1834;  Brazil  Squadron,  1835- 
37. 

Commissioned  as  Lt.  Dec.  9,  1839; 
steamer  Missouri,  Home  Squadron,  1840- 
43;  frigate  Cumberland,  Home  Sqd.  1845- 
46.  While  attached  to  the  Cumberland 
Lt.  Winslow  was  present  at  the  attack 
on  Tobasco,  and  engaged  in  various  skir¬ 
mishes  from  Rio  Grande  River  down  the 
coast;  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  1848-49;  at¬ 
tached  to  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  Pacific 
Sqd.  1852-55. 

Commissioned  as  Commander,  Sept.  14, 
1855;  commanding  rendezvous  Boston, 
1856-58;  Light  house  Inspector  1860-61; 
Mississippi  Flotilla,  1861-62;  present  at 
Fort  Pillow,  1862,  and  engaged  in  various 
attacks  and  skirmishes  with  guerillas,  in 
command  of  an  expedition  up  White 
River,  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Custis’  army 
in  June  1862. 

Commissioned  as  Captain,  July  16,  1862, 
commanding  the  Kearsarge,  special  serv¬ 
ice,  1863-64.  Sank  Alabama  off  Cher¬ 
bourg,  France  10  June,  1864.  Promoted 
to  Commodore  for  gallant  action,  on  June 
19,  1864.  In  1866,  Commodore  Winslow 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Gulf 
Sqd.  which  he  retained  until  1867.  “At 
present,  Commander  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.”  (Pages  28- 
29)  Hamersly,  Lewis  R. — The  Records  of 
Living  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  Philadelphia,  1870. 


Winslow  was  made  a  Rear  Admiral  2 
March,  1870.  He  died  29  Sept.  1873  . 


TORONTO  CANADA,  JULY  31,  1952 
BE  PROUD,  CANADIANS! 

We  have  had  considerable  comment — 
all  of  it  laudatory — about  the  institutional 
advertisements  which  Newkirk  &  Co.  has 
run  recently  in  a  number  of  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Northern  Miner.  The  most 
recent  one  appeared  last  week. 

The  comment  hasn’t  surprised  us.  The 
ads  are  telling  the  story  of  Canada’s 
progress;  clearly,  tersely,  objectively. 
They’re  worth  careful  reading,  especially 
by  anyone  uninformed  about  Canada,  or 
any  Canadians  who  may  still  have  doubts 
about  their  country’s  rise  to  greatness. 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  people  who  don’t 
realize  that  Canada  has  become  one  of 
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the  world’s  great  productive  and  trading 
nations;  and  many  Canadians  who  insist 
on  keeping  their  inferiority  complexes. 

For  Bryan  W.  Newkirk,  president  of 
Newkirk  &  Co.,  a  word  of  commendation 
is  indicated.  An  American  citizen  who 
early  sensed  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  Canada,  he  reversed  a  trend  by 
crossing  the  border  northwards.  He  has 
been  here  long  enough  to  test  those  op¬ 
portunities,  and  has  not  found  them 
wanting. 

The  advertisements  he  is  publishing 
reflect  his  continued  confidence,  and  we 
hope  it  proves  freely  infectious.  This 
country  can  benefit  from  a  lot  of  it. 


KEY  WEST  CITIZEN,  JANUARY  3,  1953 
KEY  OWNER  AND  B.  C.  PAPPY 
ARE  SPEAKERS 

By  Thelma  Parkhurst 

Today  I  attended  the  opening  of  the 
causeway  connecting  Duck  Key  with  the 
Overseas  Highway.  It  was  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  affair.  I  arrived  at  12:15  and 
there  were  already  about  3  dozen  cars 
parked  there.  They  kept  coming  in 
steadily,  and  instead  of  the  200  people 
expected  there  were  more  like  350. 

At  exactly  1  p.m.  the  ribbon  (this  one 


was  a  fishing  line  between  two  fishing 
rods,  held  at  each  side  by  a  beautiful 
girl  in  a  bathing  suit,  the  models  being 
Nancy  Wichlei  and  Claudia  Laymon)  was 
cut  by  the  Most  Honorable  Marquess  of 
Queensbury.  There  were  many  flash  bulbs 
going  off  about  the  time. 

The  crowd  then  filed  back  down  to 
the  food  counter,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  causeway.  There  were  barbecued 
ribs  and  fish,  beer,  coffee  and  soft  drinks. 
There  was  an  orchestra  playing  all  the 
time,  the  Floridians  from  the  Cuban  Club 
in  Key  West. 

While  we  were  munching  on  barbecued 
ribs  I  talked  to  many  local  people  and 
others;  Harry  Harris  from  Tavernier, 
Floyd  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  Alfonzo  Cothran, 
Bill  Akerman,  Fred  Shefflin,  Cliff  and  Sis 
Bailey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Center,  Nolan 
Wilkins,  Bill  Bradley,  Romer  Baucum, 
Lee  Tucker  and  Michael  Covert  who  are 
the  promoters  for  Marathon  Ocean 
Beach,  John  Balfe,  publisher  of  the  Red- 
land  District  News  in  Homestead,  and 
numerous  others. 

After  the  feast  Bryan  W.  Newkirk, 
president  of  the  Newkirk  Realty  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  a  Canadian  mining,  oil  and 
industrial  leader  and  owner  of  Duck  Key 
made  a  very  impressive  speech. 

Bryan  'Winslow  Newkirk  Clippings 
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REEVES 

James  Rives  Childs  in  his  “Reliques 
of  the  Rives”  says: 

“That  the  name  of  Rives  .  .  .  has  long 
since  undergone  alterations  to  Reaves, 
Rieves,  Reeves  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  in  America  ...  at  present 
under  the  name  Rieves  belong  originally 
to  the  Rives  family.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  Reaves  be¬ 
longed  once  to  Rives,  and  an  even  smaller 
number  of  the  Reeves,  for  the  last  named 
comprise  for  the  most  part  a  family 
which  had  its  distinctive  origin  long  be¬ 
fore  Wm.  Rives  came  to  Virginia.” 


The  Reeves  Family 
In  Early  North  Carolina 

Myrtle  Spaugh  Reeves  Papers 
From  Formation  of  North  Carolina  Counties, 

By  Corbitt 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
North  Carolina  was  made  in  the  territory 
around  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  rivers 
draining  into  it:  Meherrin,  Roanoke  and 
Chowan.  These  Settlers  came  down  from 
the  colony  of  Virginia  or  from  the  West 
Indies  Islands.  They  came  mostly  for 
economic  conditions  and  for  fertile  land. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  first  people 
came  as  settlers.  Adventurers,  traders,  etc. 
developed  an  interest  in  this  region  at  an 
earlier  time  than  records  have  been  kept. 
Then  the  boundaries  between  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  were  uncertain  and  con¬ 
troversial,  and  a  permanent  boundary 
line  was  not  agreed  upon  until  William 
Byrd,  with  a  Virginia  commission,  sur¬ 
veyed  and  settled  the  dividing  line  in 
1728. 

We  know  that  John  Pory,  Secretary  of 
Virginia,  reported  a  journey  of  explora¬ 
tion  along  the  Chowan  River  in  1622. 
Edward  Bland,  a  Virginia  merchant,  and 
Roger  Green,  a  clergyman,  took  a  leading 
part  in  exploring  the  region  south  of 
Chowan  River.  In  1629  a  charter  was 
granted  Robert  Heath  for  a  colony  and 
in  1653  Roger  Green  received  promise  of 
a  grant  of  10,000  acres  for  the  first  100 


persons  who  should  settle  on  Morratuck 
(Roanoke  River)  and  the  South  side  of 
Chowan  River.  By  1663  it  is  clear  that 
there  were  some  settlements  in  North 
Carolina. 


Before  1636  Thomas  Reeves  was  in 
North  Carolina.  The  early  established 
Reeves  family  who  settled  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  and  established  Southald,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  of  Welsh  origin  rather 
than  English,  trace  their  beginnings  to 
James  Reeves,  brother  of  Thomas  Reeves 
of  North  Carolina.  As  proof  they  give 
the  following  deposition: 

Deposition  of  Thomas  Osman,  March 
18,  1668: 

He  with  his  now  father-in-law,  William 
Purrier,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Reeves,  did  go  adventuring  in  ye  Chowan 
country  (N.  C.)  for  sperrits  resine  (tur¬ 
pentine)  in  the  year  1636  and  there  did 
meet  William  Salmon,  Thomas  Reeves 
.  .  .  and  others  who  had  come  hither 
from  the  summer  isles  (the  Island  of 
Antigua,  Leeward  Island,  West  Indies) 
and  ye  said  adventure  failing  through 
ye  overplus  adventurers  who  had  come 
thither  prior  to  letters  patent  from  ye 
Earle  of  Starlinge  (Sterling). 

And  ye  said  Osman  does  further  de¬ 
pose  that  ye  said  company  with  others 
whose  names  he  has  forgotten  did  set 
down  on  ye  neck  called  Lachommoneck 
(now  called  Arshmomoque)  and  did  en¬ 
gage  in  distilling  sperrits  resin  from  ye 
trees  in  ye  great  swamps;  and  further, 
Sunderland,  Salmon,  Whitney  and  Bene¬ 
dict  did  from  ye  beginning  own  ye  neck 
in  equal  shares  and  did  so  from  our  first 
sitting  down  in  ye  years  1636-37. 

s/  Thomas  Osman 

This  deposition  speaks  of  the  “overplus 
adventurers  who  had  come  thither”  (to 
N.  C.)  prior  to  their  coming  (in  1636). 
According  to  this,  Mr.  Corbitt’s  state¬ 
ment  that  there  were  some  settlements  in 
N.  C.  by  1663  seems  conservative. 

That  the  Thomas  Reeves  who  was  in 
N.  C.  prior  to  1635  settled  there  and 
raised  a  family  seems  very  probable.  No 
records  were  kept  in  N.  C.  at  that  early 
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date.  Any  records  we  have  so  early  come 
from  Virginia  records.  Also  the  dividing 
line  was  not  established,  and  sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  know  if  the  border  land 
was  in  N.  C.  or  Va.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  next  records  we  find  of  a  Reeves 
in  N.  C.  is  in  the  records  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.  of  Virginia.  This  county  was 
formed  in  1634  as  Warrosquyoake  Co., 
and  was  changed  to  Isle  of  Wight  Co.  in 
1647.  This  county  bordered  on  the  N.  C. 
line  adjacent  to  Northampton  Co.  It  was 
later  Brunswick,  formed  from  Isle  of 
Wight. 


From  Centenniel  copy  of  the  Fayetteville  Observer 

Patriots  signed  Historic  Document  at 
Liberty  Point  in  Fayetteville,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  where  a  group  of  Whig 
patriots  met  on  June  20,  1775  to  pledge 
resistence  to  Great  Brittain. 

A  group  of  Whigs  of  Cross  Creek  and 
Cumberland  County  gathered  at  Liberty 
Point  which  is  situated  in  the  angle  made 
by  the  junction  of  Person  and  Bow 
Streets.  Here  some  39  patriots,  led  by 
Col.  Robert  Rowan,  prominent  local  man, 
met  to  discuss  the  problem  of  planning 
for  the  defense  of  their  liberties.  It  is 
interesting  that  none  of  the  39  whigs 
had  a  name  starting  with  “Mac”.  Articles 
were  drawn  up  then,  signed  first  by  Col. 
Rowan,  and  then  by  the  38  other  patriots, 
protesting  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Brittain,  and  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  Among  these  signers 
was  Benjamin  Elwell,  and  John  Elwell. 

In  1933  patriotic  women  of  Fayette¬ 
ville  unveiled  a  granite  boulder  as  an 
appropriate  Liberty  Point  marker,  which 
bears  the  names  of  the  39  signers. 


Letters 

At  William  F.  Denneys 
near  Ramey,  Mo. 

Oct.  29th,  1866 
Rev.  P.  C.  Journey — 

Dr.  Sir,  Yours  of  the  8th  instant  was 
received  on  the  20th.  It  was  a  welcome 
visitor.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  your¬ 
self  and  family  was  in  common  health 
when  you  wrote,  But,  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  so  many  of  my  former 
friends  and  acquaintance  in  Surry  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  C.  As  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
to  die,  we  must  submit  to  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  an  alwise  Providence. 


have  forsaken  the  ways  of  sin  and  folly 

Now,  as  to  myself,  I  am  in  common 
health  and  have  been  since  I  last  wrote 
you.  As  to  my  family,  I  suppose  they  are 
well,  at  least  I  received  a  letter  from 
them  yesterday,  informing  me  they  were 
well  a  few  days  ago.  About  the  last  of 
July  I  left  my  people  in  Nebraska,  and 
came  back  to  Missouri  to  arrange  my 
business  to  move  back.  I  have  not  seen 
my  wife  since  I  left  in  July.  I  am  now 
expecting  her  here  this  week  as  I  have 
sent  for  her  and  I  am  confident  she  is 
now  on  the  road.  The  people  generally 
are  now  in  good  health,  particularly 
William  Dock  and  family.  I  saw  him  since 
I  received  your  letter.  Also  Mrs.  Reeves 
and  family  was  then  well  and  so  is  all  the 
Denneys  and  their  families.  All  your 
North  Carolina  friends  in  this  part  of  the 
Country  are  well  as  far  as  I  know. 

You  enquire  what  has  become  of  John 
Reeves,  Alpheus  Harriss,  Flavious  Howard, 

Tucker  and  .  Now  as  to 

John  Reeves,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1861,  he  joined  the  Rebel 
ranks  and  finally  became  a  desparado,  or 
Bush  Wacker  and  I  believe  is  now  living 
in  Saline  County,  Mo.  Alpheus  Harriss 
also  joined  the  Rebel  lines  in  ’61  and 
served  a  six  month’s  campaign  then  for¬ 
sook  the  Rebel  cause  and  became  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  State  militia,  or  Union 
army. 

In  the  Spring  of  1865,  he  sold  out,  and 
went  to  California  where  he  now  is,  his 
mother-in-law,  Nancy  Howard  went  with 
him.  Mr.  Dock  has  received  letters  from 
him.  At  last  account  they  were  all  well, 
but,  Dr.  Ephraim  Harriss  was  dead.  Fla¬ 
vious  Howard  died  in  September,  1863. 
Tucker  was  a  violent  Secesh  and  during 
the  war  he  removed  to  Texas  to  save  his 
negroes,  but  the  Union  army  penetrated 
Texas,  routed  and  captured  the  Secesh 
Rebellionists  there  and  finally  his  negroes 
was  all  freed,  more  recently  he  returned 
to  Missouri  and  is  now  living  in  Lafayette 
County.  Report  says  he  is  broken  up,  his 
land  here  has  all  been  sold  under  exe¬ 
cutors  to  pay  his  former  debts.  You  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  in  my  former  letter 
I  was  too  severe  on  the  Secesh,  and  that 
you  endorsed  my  doctrine  in  part  and 
that  we  should  draw  the  mantle  of  ob¬ 
livion  over  the  past  and  forget  and  for- 
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give.  In  my  former  communication  my 
intention  was  to  speak  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Rebellion  and  not  of  the  common 
soldier,  for,  I  have  always  believed  that 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  Unionists  at  heart,  provided  they 
could  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  their  independent  rights,  but  those 
rights  were  denied  and  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  some  rabid  Secessionist 
or  be  “Killed  off.”  The  Secessionists  made 
the  issue  and  were  defeated  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations  in  conquoring  and  enslaving 
the  Northern  vandels.  Now,  I  am  opposed 
to  any  concession  of  compromise,  being 
made  in  favor  of  the  South,  more  than 
would  be  just  to  a  Western  or  Northern 
citizen.  Hereafter  let  justice  be  done, 
enact,  just  and  equitable  laws,  that  will 
bear  equal  on  all  parts  of  the  Country, 
giving  to  none  exclusive  privileges.  Now, 
as  to  drawing  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over 
the  past,  to  forget  and  forgive.  I  know  it 
is  human  to  err,  and  Divine  to  forgive, 
I  cannot  forgive  the  Errors  of  the  Ceces- 
sionists,  neither  can  I  forgive  them  for 
their  National  transgressions  until  I  am 
satisfied  they  have  repented  and  become 
willing  to  remain  in  the  Union.  Then 
when  they  manifest  their  faith  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  their 
works,  I  will  then  be  willing  to  extend  to 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  is 
politically.  We  now  live  together  morally 
and  socially  and  have  the  confidence  of 
each  other  as  neighbors.  I  want  no  dis- 
Unionist  to  vote  with  me,  or  by  my  side 
at  any  election  or  to  enact  laws  to  govern 
me.  According  to  the  new  constitution  of 
Missouri,  we  have  a  Registration  law  that 
provides  that  every  voter  shall  take  a 
test  oath,  or  oath  of  Loyalty,  those  that 
cannot,  or  will  not  take  oath  are  excluded 
from  the  polls.  Here  now  we  have  a  mixed 
population,  part  of  the  people  were  in 
the  Union  Army  and  part  in  the  Southern 
army  yet  all  is  friendly  and  pass  and 
repass,  and  live  socially  together  as 
neighbors,  consequently  Missouri  is  now 
blessed  with  peace  and  plenty  and  an 
outpouring  of  spiritual  blessings  on  the 
people  here  in  Johnson  County  and  in 
the  State  generally  though  the  latter  of 
the  summer  and  this  fall  there  has  been 
an  unusual  revival  of  Religion.  Many 
and  are  now  shining  lights  in  some 


Christian  Church,  the  Unionists  and  the 
Secessionists  unite  in  the  same  Church 
and  praise  God  together.  As  above  re¬ 
marked  we  have  peace  and  plenty.  The 
corn  crop  is  a  full  average  crop,  con¬ 
sequently  corn  is  plenty,  and  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  wheat  in  this  section  of  Country 
is  not  plenty.  Last  year  there  was  but 
little  sown,  it  is  now  worth  $2.00  per 
bushel.  Flour  is  brought  in  by  the  Rail 
Road  and  is  selling  at  from  $5.50  to  $7.00 
per  hundred.  Pork  will  be  worth  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00  per  hundred.  Money  is 
tolerably  plenty.  Stock  of  all  descriptions 
are  selling  for  cash  at  fair  prices.  Store 
goods  is  plenty  at  reasonable  prices,  coffee 
three  pounds  to  the  dollar,  sugar  five 
pounds,  calico  from  18  cents  to  25  cents 
per  yard,  domestics  at  from  20  cents  to 
30  cents  per  yard  and  all  other  things 
in  the  proportion.  Land  immediately  on 
the  line  of  the  Rail  Road  at  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  according  to  im¬ 
provement.  Now  as  you  speake  of  leaving 
North  Carolina  would  you  not  do  well  to 
come  here?  Here  we  have  peace  and 
plenty.  A  rich  and  productive  country  and 
a  Rail  Road  running  by  our  door  that 
affords  a  market  for  all  farm  products. 
I  am  confident  you  can  locate  yourself 
well  here  and  would  soon  get  an  extensive 
and  profitable  practice.  And  I  assure  you 
it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you  here,  besides  your  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  here  are  anxious  for  you  to 
come.  All  would  give  you  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come. 

When  I  hear  from  you  again  I  hope  to 
hear  you  have  determined  on  coming  to 
Johnson  County,  Missouri. 

Give  my  respects  to  all  friends  and 
accept  the  same  yourself.  Write  soon. 

Yours  truly, 
s/  Samuel  Bole  jack 
P.  S.  We  now  have  common  schools  in 
every  neighborhood  and  a  high  school 
is  spoken  of  being  established  at  Ramey. 
Kingsville  was  the  former  name  of  this 
place.  The  King  family  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  became  Secessionists, 
therefore,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Ramey.  Address  me  at  Ramey,  Johnson 
Co.,  Mo. 

s/B. 

Sent  in  by  Virginia  J.  Swaim 
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311  E.  University  Street 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas 
Dec.  3,  1953 
Dear  Mrs.  Wyatt, 

Your  letter  and  card  received  and  I 
should  have  written  you  sooner,  but  I 
got  busy.  Was  away  from  home  when 
they  came  in. 

I  am  flattered  that  you  want  to  use 
my  letter  to  your  brother.  Use  any  of  it 
you  wish.  I  think  the  one  I  wrote  you 
later  has  a  good  deal  from  my  cousin’s 
book,  ANCESTRAL  SKETCHES,  so  it 
would  not  do  to  use.  But  if  I  remember 
correctly  the  one  I  wrote  your  brother 
gave  only  those  connections  that  I  knew 
before  he  ever  wrote  the  book. 

I  am  sending  your  letter  and  card  to 
my  daughter.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  want 
one  of  the  books  when  you  publish  it. 

My  daughter  has  been  working  a  good 
deal  on  a  manuscript  of  her  own.  She 
deals  largely  with  the  more  personal  side 
— things  that  will  make  the  people  she 
writes  about  more  than  names.  She  deals 
with  the  Patterson,  Hardin,  Ramsey,  Wit¬ 
ten  and  Avery  families,  as  well  as  with 
my  people.  Though  having  our  cousin’s 
book  keeps  her  from  tracing  lines  and 
doing  more  than  give  some  personal 
sketches  of  our  Reeves  and  DeVault  lines. 
She  has  a  great  many  old  letters  that 
she  has  copied — intensely  interesting,  as 
they  tell  so  much  about  the  old  days. 
When  we  were  back  in  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  last  July  I  had  a  cousin  there  who 
said  she  sat  up  two  nights  until  2  A.M. 
reading  what  Willie  had  written.  I  may 
have  told  you  she  makes  carbon  copies 
and  has  three  of  them,  all  in  loose  leaf 
note  books. 

I  know  you  must  have  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  your  book.  Col.  Le  Roy 
Reeves  was  many  years,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  traveling  in  his  search  for  ma¬ 
terial.  Our  daughter  spends  many  hours 
just  arranging  and  copying.  She  says  that 
some  day  when  she  gets  time  and  money, 
she  may  put  hers  into  a  book.  But  with 
three  children  she  has  to  put  that  off. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  send 
a  card  to  Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves,  3654 
Bellenew,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  kept  hearing 
Judge  Reeves’  name  over  radio,  and 
finally  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  it  was 


just  plain  curiosity.  Had  a  nice  answer 
from  him  and  have  written  him  off  and 
on  ever  since.  He  is  the  judge  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Greenleese  kidnap-murder 
trial.  Anyway,  he  is  interested  in  family 
history.  We  don’t  know  where  our  lines 
join,  but  we  think  they  do.  He  says  that 
people  think  he  looks  so  much  like  the 
Texas  Reeveses,  and  many  of  them  were 
from  my  grandfather’s  half  brothers. 

Your  brother  John  looks  like  my  people, 
and  I  think  some  where  up  the  line  we 
have  a  common  ancestor.  Or  should  I 
have  said,  “an  ancestor  in  comon?”  Come 
to  think  of  it  none  of  us  admits  any  of 
our  ancestors  could  have  been  common! 

I  wish  you  all  the  success  you  have 
earned  by  writing  this  book.  I  consider  it 
a  labor  of  love. 

I  wish  I  had  taken  more  interest  in 
these  things  when  I  was  younger,  and 
my  parents  were  alive.  But  usually  we 
have  to  grow  older  to  get  interested. 
However,  my  daughter  is  young,  just  30 
now.  So  she  should  be  able  to  do  a  good 
work  if  she  stays  with  it  to  the  point 
of  publishing  a  book. 

I  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  mistakes 
too  much.  My  children  think  it  is  awful 
but  I  tell  them  I  don’t  pretend  to  be 
anything  special — they  had  it  in  school! 

Do  you  live  near  Orlando?  If  you  do, 
you  would  enjoy  meeting  my  cousin  who 
lives  there.  Her  mother  was  a  Reeves,  my 
father’s  sister.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Alvis 
Craig,  121  America  Street.  She  is  80,  but 
leads  an  active  life.  Came  back  recently 
from  spending  three  years  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  She  gets  around,  that  lady  does.  She 
would  love  to  meet  you,  I  know.  She  is 
also  my  husband’s  half  aunt.  My  husband 
and  I  are  not  related,  but  our  children 
have  to  use  arithmetic  to  figure  out  some 
of  the  kinships  that  result.  Hy  husband’s 
parents  were  cousins,  so  Helen  Craig  is 
my  first  cousin,  and  was  my  mother-in- 
law’s  half  sister,  and  also  a  first  cousin 
of  both  my  husband’s  parents.  You  can 
see  where  the  figures  would  come  in. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Myra  Reeves  Hardin 
(Mrs.  J.  M.  Hardin) 
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50  Hamilton  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
February  15,  1955 

Dear  Cousin  Lillian, 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  weekend 
with  the  family  in  Elkin.  Virginia  brought 
me  up  to  date  on  family  and  relatives. 
Among  other  things,  I  learned  your  book 
will  be  coming  off  the  press  in  about 
ninety  days. 

This  is  an  event  which  interests  me 
very  much.  Having  been  endowed  with 
more  than  a  modicum  of  sentimentality, 
I  shall  be  anxious  to  buy  a  copy  of  your 
book.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  put  my 
name  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  you  my  check  for  the 
price  of  the  book  plus  mailing  and  pack¬ 
aging  costs. 

By  the  way  would  you  fill  me  in  on 
the  Jurney-Reeves  ties?  What  relation 
are  you  to  the  Mike  and  Dick  Reeves  of 
whom  I  heard  so  much  when  I  was  a 
child?  Uncle  Sam  Jurney  use  to  tell  me 
much,  whether  true  or  legendary,  I  don’t 
know,  about  a  Dick  and  Mike  Reeves, 
whom  he  called  uncles  of  his.  They  were 
involved  in  skirmishes  with  the  Yankees 
in  the  Civil  War  hostilities.  I  take  it  that 
these  two  gentlemen  antedate  two  other 
gentlemen  who  bear  the  same  name,  with 
probable  exception  of  the  middle  names. 

I  consider  it  most  unfortunate  that 
Uncle  Sam  and  you  never  had  a  long 
discussion  on  genealogy,  for  he  had  a 
keen  and  lasting  interest  in  such  matters. 
He  was  a  veritable  storehouse  of  truth 
and  legend.  He  had  a  deep,  musical  voice, 
a  gentle  manner,  and  expressive  blue 
eyes.  He  was  a  very  striking  and  a  very 
handsome  man.  Dad  always  said  that  Ed 
was  the  handsomest  of  the  Jurneys.  Well, 
I  never  saw  Ed — just  his  pictures,  but 
how  many  elder  women  have  told  me 
that  Sam  Jurney  was  the  most  handsome 
man  they  ever  saw!  May  the  Great 
Father  of  all  rest  his  soul.  It  isn’t  that 
I  loved  him  more  than  the  others,  it’s  just 
that  he  had  a  way  with  a  boy.  He  could 
step  down  and  become  a  contemporary. 
I  must  say  his  passing  broke  me  up  a  bit. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the  sterl¬ 
ing  character  of  the  Reeves  line,  and  that 
I  think  Grandfather  Peter  must  have 
been  quite  a  man  to  have  successfully 


wooed  and  won  two  of  you.  He  must 
have  learned  discernment  in  Peter  Ney’s 
Academy. 

Affectionately, 
s/  Jack  Jurney 

P.  S.  Remember  me  to  your  good  and 
excellent  husband,  Marshall. 


Genealogies 

Dillingham  -  Brewster 

1  William  Brewster  of  the  Mayflower 

2  Patience  Brewster,  dau.  of  William 
Brewster,  m.  Thomas  Prence 

3  Mary  Prence  m.  John  Freeman* 

4  Thomas  Freeman  m.  Mary  Sparrow 

5  Mary  Freeman  m.  Paul  Sears 

6  Edmund  Sears  m.  Hannah  Crowell 

7  Edmund  Sears,  II,  m.  Hannah  Taylor 

8  Lydia  Sears  m.  Nathan  Hawes 

9  Lydia  Hawes  m.  Benjamin  C.  Dilling¬ 
ham 

10  Charles  Dillingham  m.  Sarah  Thomp¬ 
son 

11  Frank  Dillingham  m.  Martha  Mac- 
Elwain 

12  Eleanor  Dillingham  m.  Donovan  B. 
Harby 

Eleanor  Dillingham  Harby ,  Hawaii  Society  of  May¬ 
flower  Descendants  in  State  of  California 

Reeves-Hardin 

Papers  of  Myra  Reeves  Hardin,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

I  Edward  Reeves,  Sr.,  lived  to  be  105 
years  old,  m.  Jane  Melvin,  dau.  of 
Daniel  Melvin  and  Jane  Thomas  Mel¬ 
vin.  Issue. 

II  Edward  P.  Reeves  m.  Mary  Miller, 
dau.  of  Peter  Miller.  Issue. 

III  Peter  Miller  Reeves,  b.  Jan.  16,  1807, 
d.  Sept.  21,  1891.  Married  Mar.  10, 
1836  Matilda  deVault  b.  Dec.  19,  1814, 
d.  July  1,  1896.  Both  lived  and  died 
near  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  They  had 
six  children,  all  of  whom  settled  near 
them.  Matilda  deVault  was  the  dau. 
of  Valentine  deVault,  son  of  Henry 
deVault  and  Susan  Range,  dau.  of 
Peter  Range,  who  was  the  son  of 
Noah  Range. 

IV  James  Miller  Reeves,  I,  b.  July  10, 


*  See  Freeman  Genealogy,  pages  11  and  70. 
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1845,  d.  Oct.  25,  1927,  near  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  m.  Jan.  18,  1876  Myra 
Clark  Gaines,  b.  Sept.  9,  1856,  d.  June 
22,  1910,  from  Sullivan  Co.,  Tenn. 
near  Kingsport.  She  was  the  dau.  of 
Emily  Esther  Easley*  and  Edmund 
Pendleton  Gaines,**  (named  for  his 
great  uncle  on  his  mother’s  side,  Gen. 
Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines).  Myra 
Clark  Whitney  Gaines  was  named  for 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Gaines,  Myra  Clark 
Whitney  Gaines***,  famous  litigant 
of  New  Orleans. 

V1 II III IV V VI VII  James  Miller  Reeves,  II,  m.  Ola 
Boyd  in  1908,  d.  Mar.  1934 
VI1  Mildred  Reeves  m.  Cecil  King. 
VI2  Elsie  Reeves  m.  William  Sell. 

V2  Myra  Gaines  Reeves,  b.  1891,  m. 
Aug.  31,  1920  Joseph  Milton  Hardin 
of  Olustee,  Okla. 

VI1  Willie  Reeves  Hardin,  b.  Aug. 


Foot  Notes 

*1  Robert  Easley  m.  Ann  Parker,  dau.  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Parker  and  Ann  Powell.  Ann  Powell 
was  the  dau.  of  Capt.  William  Powell. 

II  John  Easley  m.  Mary  Benskin. 

III  Stephen  Easley  m.  Mary  David  Burton. 

IV  Peter  Easley  m.  Elizabeth  Vincent. 

V  John  Easley  m.  Mary  Hamilton. 

VI  Emily  Esther  Easley  m.  Edmund  Pendleton 
Gaines. 

**I  Richard  Gaines  m.  (wife  unknown). 

II  William  Gaines  m.  Isabella  Pendleton. 

III  Thomas  Gaines  m.  Susannah  Strother. 

IV  James  Strother  Gaines  m.  Judith  Easley 
(whose  ancestors  have  been  traced  back 
two  generations  farther  than  her  hus¬ 
bands.) 

V  John  Strother  Gaines  m.  Letitia  Dalton 
Moore. 

VI  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines  m.  Emily  Esther 
Easley. 

VII  Myra  Clark  Whitney  Gaines  m.  James  Mil¬ 
ler  Reeves,  I. 

***  Myra  Clark  Whitney  Gaines,  famous  liti¬ 
gant  of  New  Orleans,  born  about  1805  was  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines.  She  is 
the  heroine  of  “The  New  Orleans  Woman”  by 
Harnett  Kane  and  “The  Famous  Case  of  Myra 
Clark  Whitney  Gaines”  by  Nowlan  Bailey  Har¬ 
mon,  both  published  in  1946.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark  by  a  secret  marriage 
and  the  heiress  to  a  large  part  of  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  built,  or  on 
which  it  was  built  at  that  time.  She  spent  sixty 
years  in  a  law  suit  to  prove  she  was  a  legitimate 
child,  and  spent  the  fortunes  of  two  husbands 
in  doing  so.  She  had  it  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  seventeen  times.  She 
finally  won,  but  by  that  time  it  took  most  of 
her  estate  to  pay  her  debts.  One  can  well 
imagine  what  sixty  years  of  law  suits  would 
do  to  any  fortune! 


16,  1923,  Olustee,  Okla.  m.  April 
26,  1941,  Weldon  Vernor  Bivins 
of  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

VII1  David  Bivins  b.  Sept.  10, 
1942. 

VII2  Myra  Faye  Bivins  b.  Aug. 
16,  1947. 

VII3  Sharon  Lynn  Bivins  b. 
Feb.  10,  1951. 

VI2  Lynn  Ramsey  Hardin  b.  Mar.  1, 
1927  at  Olustee,  Okla.,  m.  June 

14,  1953  Patsy  Menard.  (Both 
of  Purcell,  Okla.  and  now  at¬ 
tending  Oklahoma  A  &  M, 
Stillwater,  Okla.) 

VI3  Milton  Avery  Hardin,  b.  Feb. 

15,  1933  at  Eldorado,  Okla.,  now 
resides  in  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


M.  S.  R.  Papers 

Court  Records  and  Notes 

Wills  and  Administration  1647-1800  Books  I,  II, 
III  and  Marriages  1628-1800  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va., 
by  Blanche  Chapman  Adams 

Henry  Reeves  appointed  by  will  as  an 
overseer  by  Rebecca  Izard,  widow.  Oct. 
20,  1675  (p.  36). 

“Land  leased  by  Thomas  Reeves”  from 
Thomas  Bridgers,  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  Joseph  Bridgers,  Aug.  3,  1683  (p.  36). 
Thomas  Rieves  witnessed  will,  1700  (p. 
59). 

Thomas  Reeves  of  N.  C.  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Macquinney,  r.  of  Michael  Mac- 
quinney,  1701  (dp.  1,  p.  339). 

1724,  Thomas  Reves  planter  now  living 
in  N.  C.,  Albemarle  Co.  appoints  son 
Barnaby  McKinne  hear,  18  June.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Isaac  Ricks  and  John  McKinne. 

s/  Thomas  (X)  Reeves 
1724,  June,  Thomas  Reeves  of  Albemarle 
Co.,  N.  C.  sells  John  Right  of  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.  540  acres  on  Blackwater.  Deed 
b.  1-b. 

1724,  April  27,  Thomas  Reeves  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  his  wife,  to  Richard  Evans,  200 
acres  granted  Thomas  Reeves  on  Tarra- 
pin  Branch.  Witnesses:  Rasford  and 
Markins. 

s/  Thomas  (X)  Reeves 

1724,  deed  Thomas  Reeves  and  wife  to 
Richard  Exum. 

Thomas  Reves  is  listed  in  the  Va.  quit 
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rent  rolls  of  1704  of  James  City  Co.  (The 
Va.  Magazine  of  Hist,  and  Biog.  Vol. 
XXXL  No.  2,  April,  1923) 

Note:  This  Thomas  Reeves  leased  land 
as  early  as  1683,  so  he  must  have  been 
born  as  early  as  1660  circa,  and  seems 
to  have  owned  considerable  land  in  N.  C. 
and  Va.  The  Henry  Reeves  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  overseer  of  a  will  in  1675  and 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  was  remem¬ 
bered  in  this  same  will,  would  have  been 
about  the  right  age  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Thomas  Reeves  who  was  in  N.  C.  in  1635 
and  the  second  Thomas  Reeves  would  be 
the  third  generation. 

In  “History  of  Halifax  County”  by  W.  C. 
Allen,  he  says  the  first  grants  of  land  in 
N.  C.  were  made  in  1720,  although  one  is 
referred  to  as  1714.  These  grants  were 
located  “on  the  south  side  of  the  Moro- 
tuck  River,”  the  first  grants  in  Halifax 
Co.  being  near  the  mouth  of  Kehukee  and 
Quanky  Creek.  He  says  the  earliest  on 
record  were  to  William  Jones  in  1720 
which  lapsed  and  were  regranted  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Pope  in  1723.  Others  were  to  Phillip 
Rayford  and  George  Smith  in  1720. 
1719,  March  1,  William  Reves  received 
grant  of  land  in  Abermaut  Co.,  N.  C.  from 
Lord  Carteret  of  the  Lord  Proprietors  as 
follows: 

“  .  .  .  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Morotuck 
River  beginning  at  a  birch  Longs  corner 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  Plum  Tree  Swamp 
...  to  Crab  Meadow,  to  another  of  Longs 
corners  ...  to  Thomas  Whitmills  then 
to  the  river,  then  by  the  windings  of  the 
river  and  Plum  Tree  Swamp.”  .  .  . 

Note:  This  land  was  recorded  in  the  court 
of  Edgecomb  Co.  in  May,  1744,  at  which 
time  William  Reeves  sold  it  to  Robert 
Hicks.  The  deed  and  the  original  grant 
are  recorded. 

Edgecombe  from  Bertie,  1741;  Bertie  from 
Chowan,  1722;  Chowan  a  precinct  of 
Albemarle,  1690.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  deposition  as  early  as  1635  it 
was  called  “Chowan  Country.” 


From  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Albemarle  Archives 

Page  27,  tax  list,  William  Reves  130  acres. 
Thomas  Spear’s  Tax  List  1721. 


Note:  William  Reve’s  original  grant  was 

in  what  became  Halifax  Co.  He  lived  on 
it  until  his  sons  were  grown,  and  many 
records  of  his  family  are  found  in  Halifax 
and  Granville  Counties.  Granville  was 
formed  from  Edgecombe  in  1746. 

William  Reeves  died  in  Granville  Co.  in 
1751.  He  mentioned  in  his  will  six  sons 
and  five  daughters  and  wife  Margarett 
(second  wife). 

James,  wife  Millicent,  deeds  in  Halifax 
and  Granville  1737-1754.  Sons  Mala- 
ciah,  Jeremiah,  James,  William  and 
daughters,  Judith,  Rhoda,  Elizabeth 
and  Delilah.  Will  in  Guilford  Co.,  1775. 
William,  wife  Hardy  who  seems  to  have 
died  by  1750.  Owned  land  mostly  in 
Halifax  Co.  from  1736  to  1750. 
Benjamin,  not  traced. 

Burgess,  in  Bute  Co.  1772. 

John,  not  traced. 

Malachi,  on  tax  lists  Granville  Oxford 
Dist.  from  1761  to  1775;  on  Fishing 
Creek  Dist.  from  1780  to  1782.  Sons 
listed,  Malachi,  Jr.,  William,  Jonathan, 
Frederick,  Allen,  Burgess  (last  three 
might  be  grandsons). 

Note:  Malachi  owned  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Granville.  His  numer¬ 
ous  progeny  now  live  in  Wake,  Orange, 
Johnson  and  many  other  surrounding 
counties. 

Ann,  not  traced. 

Elizabeth,  married  Hodges. 

Mary,  married  John  Carpenter. 

Sarah,  married  William  Hicks. 

Olive,  not  traced. 

Witnesses:  William  Hicks,  Jonathan 
White. 

s/  William  Reves,  his  mark 

Executors:  James  Reves  and  Malachia. 
The  widow,  Margarett  demurred  and  dis¬ 
agreed  as  to  her  part  when  the  will  was 
probated.  (Cut  off  with  1  shilling  in  lieu 
of  her  dower.)  She  was  second  wife,  not 
the  mother  of  his  children.  William  Reves 
had  eleven  children  and  a  rather  full 
record  of  their  lives  is  found  in  Halifax 
and  Granville  Counties. 

Note:  Much  of  the  information  about 
William  Reves’  sons  has  been  taken  from 
court  records,  also  from  unrecorded  tax 
lists  (original)  studied  in  the  court  house. 
This  family  owned  land  in  Edgecombe 
(Halifax)  in  Great  Quanky  Swamp,  Great 
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SHRUB  HILL,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.,  homeplace  of  Ann  Jane  Evans  and  John  Mercer 
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Abraham  Newkirk  Land  Grant  in  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C. 


Abraham  Newkirk  Land  Grant  in  New  Hanover  Co.,  N.  C. 
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Bryan  Newkirk  1794-1863 


Abram  Francis  Newkirk 


1821-1891 


Mary  Catherine  (Mollie)  Hawes 
1803-1888 

(Wife  of  Bryan  Newkirk) 


Mary  Isabella  Willkings 
1828-1883 

(Wife  of  Abram  Francis  Newkirk) 


Plate  XXXV 


Left:  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I 
1853-1938 


Plate  XXXVI 


Annie  Lois  Newkirk 
1891- 

(Wife  of  Ralph  Royd  Blakely) 


Harry  Erwin  Newkirk,  I 
1896- 
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Left  to  right:  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk,  I,  1896-  ,  Christine  Elizabeth 

Bruno  Newkirk,  Bryan  Francis  Newkirk,  Nancy  Jane  Reed  Newkirk, 
and  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk,  II,  Inset,  Harry  Erwin  Newkirk,  III. 


Front,  left  to  right:  Early  Reeves  Hartley  (inset),  Margaret  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  Marchal  Laine 
Kennedy,  William  Laine  Hartley,  Mercy  Patricia  Pauline  Kennedy.  Back  row,  left  to  right: 
Florence  Lois  Hartley  Kennedy,  Mary  Lee  Forken  Hartley,  Daniel  Francis  Hartley,  Mercy 
Newkirk  Hartley,  Genna  Luzetti  Hartley,  Willkings  Lodwick  Hartley. 
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Creek,  Choceott,  Jenne  Meadows.  In 
Granville,  both  sides  of  Fishing  Creek. 
They  were  closely  connected  with  the 
family  of  Edward  Reves  of  Northhamp¬ 
ton,  as  is  seen  in  the  court  records. 


Edgecomb  Deeds  1736-44,  N.  C.  Archives  and 
History 

1738,  March  10,  John  Span,  gentleman  of 
Bertie  Precinct  to  Wm.  Reives  of  Bertie 
200  acres  in  Edgecombe  Precinct  on  S. 
side  of  Marratuck  Riv.  on  the  N.  side 
Great  Quanky  Swamp.  Test:  Wm.  Short, 
Mai.  R.  Reves  (his  mark). 

s/  John  Span 
Mary  Span 

1740,  Feb.  6,  p.  40.  Paul  Harrelson  to 
Wm.  Reaves,  Jr.  of  Edgecomb,  two  plant¬ 
ations  and  a  tract  of  land  containing 
320  acres  on  the  branches  of  Chokeott. 

1740,  Oct.  23,  p.  40.  Wm.  Reeves,  Jr.  to 
Paul  Harelson  a  plantation  and  tract  on 
S.  Side  of  Marratoke  River  on  a  creek 
known  and  called  Great  Creek,  150  acres. 
Test:  John  Mills  and  John  Baldwin. 
William  Reeves  and  a  seal 
Hardy  Reeves,  her  mark  and  a  seal 

1740,  Wm.  Reeves,  Jr.  of  Edgecomb  to 
John  Baldwin,  400  acres  on  Great  Creek 
on  Marratock  River,  the  lower  part  of  a 
grant  to  Wm.  Reeves  in  1739. 

William  Reeves  and  a  seal 

1741,  Wm.  Reeves  to  Wm.  Smith,  land 
on  Great  Chockeott. 

William  Reeves 
Hardy  Reeves,  her  mark 

1744,  Wm.  Reves,  Sr.  sold  to  Robert 
Hicks  130  acres  S.  side  Morrotuck  River 
beginning  at  longs  corner  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  Plumtree  Swamp  E.  to  an  oak  in 
crab  meadow,  thence  along  windings  of 
the  river.  This  was  the  original  grant 
to  Wm.  Reves,  Sr.  in  1719. 

1746,  Granville  Courthouse,  Nov.  5  be¬ 
tween  Henry  McCulloch,  esq.  of  Socacba 
in  New  Hanover  and  Wm.  Reves,  planter 
of  the  County  of  Johnson.  On  E.  side 
Elloby  Creek  then  N.  to  the  S.  side  of 
Nuce  River.  Part  of  12,500  acres  granted 
McCulloch,  1745.  Patrick  Hogan,  Wm. 
Houston.  Oath  John  Wade.  Deliv.  June 
Court. 

1753,  Sept.  Granville  Co.  deeds  Book  B, 


p.  243.  Between  William  of  Edgecomb 
and  Malichi  of  Granville  522  acres  in 
Granville  for  sixty  pounds.  Test:  Jacob 
Perry,  James  Perry. 

William  Reeves,  signed  and  sealed 
1757,  May  7,  Granville  Co.  deeds.  William 
Reeves  from  the  Earl  of  Granville,  land 
on  both  sides  of  Fishing  Creek.  Oath  by 
Alexander  McCulloch.  Wit:  David  Hunter. 


Court  Records  of  Halifax  County 

1740,  Halifax  deeds  Book  1,  p.  358.  Wm. 
Reeves  to  Harrelson,  part  of  land  bought 
from  John  Span. 

1746 — Wm.  Reeves,  Jr.  to  John  Rainwater 
160  acres.  Test:  Robert  Harris,  Leander 
Harris,  Christopher  Harris. 

Wm.  Reeves,  his  seal 

1748 — Book  3,  p.  340.  William  Reves  to 
Wm.  Green,  Jr.,  all  of  tract  480  acres 
called  Jenne  Meadows.  Test:  Sharwood 
Grimsley,  John  Grimesley,  John  T.  Car¬ 
penter. 

William  Reeves  and  wife.  Hardy 

1749,  Aug.  14 — Wm.  Reves  to  Jas.  Roo 
200  acres.  Wit:  John  Morehead,  Gideon 
Betty. 

1750,  Jan.  22,  Book  2 — Ralph  Hedgepeth 
to  Wm.  Reves  of  Edgecomb,  320  acres 
on  Great  Creek.  Test:  Wm.  Turner, 
Thomas  Good,  Benjamin  Wynn. 

1750,  Dec.  3,  Book  4,  p.  12 — Reves  to 
Reves.  Wm.  Reves,  Sr.  to  James  Reves, 
land  on  Great  Quanky  Creek,  James 
Reves  line. 

William  Reeves  mark  and  seal 
Test:  Wm.  Reves,  Jr. 

John  Reves 

1763,  deed  book  8,  p.  396 — William  Reeves 
of  Granville  Co.  to  Giles  Hedgepeth  320 
acres  in  Halifax  which  Reeves  lately 
bought  of  Hedgepeth. 

W.  Reaves 

Test:  James  Reaves 
James  Singleton 

Note:  The  deed  is  signed  “Reaves”  which 
is  different  from  Wm.  Reeves  usual  sig¬ 
nature.  Perhaps  this  could  be  of  next 
generation.  William’s  wife,  Hardy,  signed 
no  deeds  after  1748.  Perhaps  she  had 
died.  Did  William,  Jr.  move  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  County?  Malachi  remained  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  accumulated  much  property  and 
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had  a  large  family.  We  know  only  the 
ones  on  the  tax  lists  of  Northampton. 
No  will  has  been  found.  James  made  his 
will  in  Guilford  Co. 


George  Reeves  was  born  ca.  1704-5  in 
eastern  N.  C.  He  could  have  been  of  the 
generation  of  Edward  and  William  or  of 
the  following  generation  (4  or  5).  He 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Grayson  Co.,  Va. 
about  1725.  The  families  of  West  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  other  parts  of  western  N.  C.  and 
Va.  are  descended  from  him. 


Quoting  from  ” Ancestral  Sketches ” 
by  Le  Roy  Reeves 

“In  December  1897  George  W.  Reeves 
of  Jefferson,  Ashe  Co.  wrote 

‘My  grandfather’s  name  was  George 
Reeves  whose  birthplace  I  am  unable  to 
give,  but  was  principally  raised  in  eastern 
N.  C.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1704 
or  1705  and  came  from  Neuse  River,  N.  C. 
to  New  River,  Grayson  Co.,  Va.  about 
the  year  1725  bringing  his  wife  with  him. 
They  had  born  to  them  seven  daughters 
and  four  sons,  the  youngest  of  which 
was  John  Reeves  who  was  my  father. 
When  my  grandfather  came  to  Virginia 
no  others  of  the  Reeves  family  came 
with  him,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he 
left  others  of  the  Reeves  family  in  east¬ 
ern  N.  C.  whose  names  I  cannot  give. 
But  well  remember  my  father  had  two 
cousins,  William  Reeves  and  Jeremiah 
Reeves  (sons  of  Edward  Reves,  Jr.)  who 
visited  my  father  since  my  recollection. 
I  also  remember  that  my  grandfather’s 
family  frequently  visited  their  family  in 
eastern  N.  C.  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
grandfather  left  brothers  and  sisters  in 
that  part  of  the  state  .  .  .  My  grand¬ 
mother’s  name  was  Jane  Burton.  She 
was  first  cousin  of  Hutchins  G.  Burton 
who  was,  I  believe,  the  third  Governor 
of  North  Carolina’.” 

Reeves  of  Northampton  County 

Northampton  County  was  formed  from 
Bertie  in  1741.  The  many  records  of  the 
Reeves  family  in  that  county  (Revis, 
Reves,  Ravis)  start  in  the  county  records 
in  1745,  and  continue  until  around  1800. 


Further  back  than  this  should  be  found 
in  the  records  of  Bertie  County.  How¬ 
ever,  so  many  of  these  records  have  been 
destroyed  that  they  are  not  available. 

Besides  the  Edward  Reves  family  as 
found  in  his  will,  there  are  other  Reeves 
found  in  abundance  as  follows: 

William  1755-1784  (will) 

Samuel  1765-1778 

James  1754-1773  and  wife  Elizabeth 

Thomas  and  George  of  Peahill  Creek 
seem  not  so  connected  to  the  rest  1754-63. 

William  and  Samuel  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  the  affairs  of  the  Edward  Reeves 
family,  living  on  adjoining  land  and  they 
finally  bought  the  land  of  Sarah,  wife 
of  Edward.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  William  is  the  William,  Jr.  from 
Halifax  Co.;  that  after  his  wife  Hardy 
died  (by  1750)  he  moved  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  1755,  and  married  again,  raising  a 
family  there. 

The  following  are  records  of  William 
Reeves  in  Northampton  County: 

Wm.  Reeves  made  his  will  in  North¬ 
ampton  Co.  30  Oct.,  1784,  as  follows: 

I  William  Reeves  lend  all  my  land  to 
beloved  wife  Mary  Reeves  till  she  marry 
again,  then  from  old  road  to  old  Spring 
Branch,  dividing  line  between  my  two 
sons,  William  and  Samuel. 

To  son  Isaac,  310  acres  on  News  River 
bought  of  Lewis  Parker. 

To  son  William,  all  land  lying  over  old 
spring  branch  on  N  and  W  side  of  Wild¬ 
cat  Branch  and  personal  property  to  be 
given  him  at  21. 

To  Samuel  Reeves,  son,  rest  of  land  on 
further  side  of  Spring  Branch  to  Great 
River  to  be  given  him  at  20  years. 

To  daughter,  Franky,  25  pounds  Va. 
money. 

Rest  land  wife  to  raise  and  school 
young  children  then  divide  between 
daughters  Lula  Hurkey,  Betty  Parham, 
Franky  Reaves  and  Mary  Pritchard 
Reeves. 

Wit:  Avery  Parham,  John  Parham,  Isaac 
Reeves,  Edward  Wallace. 


Elizabeth  Reeves  married  John  Par¬ 
ham,  no  records.  Isaac  Reeves  married 
Edward  Wallace’s  daughter. 

Mary  Prichard  Reeves  was  Wm.  Reeves 
second  wife.  They  were  not  married  when 
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her  father  made  his  will  in  1775  and  she 
was  not  yet  21.  Luke,  Betty,  Isaac  and 
Franky  were  by  first  wife,  likely,  and 
William,  Samuel  and  Mary  P.  must  have 
been  less  than  ten  years  old. 

John  Prichard’s  will  as  follows  in 
Northampton: 

1775,  Wife  Rebecca 
Son  David 

Son  John  when  of  age 
Daughter  Mary  when  of  age  of  21 
Executors:  John  Hyde,  Cary  Prichard 
Test:  Wm.  Reavis,  John  King,  Henry  and 
Richard  Hyde 
Proven  Jan.,  1777 

Note:  If  William  Reeves  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  was  not  of  the  Halifax  family,  he 
might  be  (he  and  Samuel)  older  sons  of 
Edward  Reeves  who  had  received  their 
inheritance  and,  along  with  Edward,  Jr., 
were  not  mentioned  in  his  will.  They 
certainly  were  closely  connected  in  some 
way. 

I  here  record  the  will  of  Thomas  Bar¬ 
rett,  who  was  clerk  of  the  court  for 
Northampton,  and  who  was  test,  on  a 
deed  to  Edward  Reves,  Jr.,  in  1745.  His 
daughter  married  John  Reeves  of  North¬ 
ampton,  supposedly  the  John  who  was 
son  of  Edward,  Sr. 

Will  of  Thomas  Barrett,  13  Jan.,  1797. 
Mentions  daughters  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Lockhart,  Martha  Peterson,  Mary  More 
and  Sarah  Reives;  slaves  Amy,  Tom, 
Mariner;  son  James  and  grandson  Wil¬ 
liam. 


Revolutionary  Service  of  the  Lock  and 
Elwell  Families 

From  Roster  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of 
North  Carolina 

Page  333 

Militia — Benjamin  Elwell  .  .  .  No.  4487  . . . 
Wilmington  District 

Militia — Richard  Elwell  .  .  .  No.  796  .  .  . 
Wilmington  District 

Page  55 

John  Lock,  Sergt  .  .  .  Bowman’s  Com¬ 
pany,  enlisted  and  commissioned  4/25/- 
1776,  served  2  y2  years.  Pt.  June  1778,  dis¬ 
charged  Oct.,  1778.  (This  service  used  on 
D.A.R.  paper.) 

Page  212 


N.  C.  Revolutionary  army  accounts,  Vol. 

V.  All  Wilmington  District 

No. 

884 — L.  L.  Lock 
610 — Thomas  Lock 
4486 — John  Lock 

1465 —  David  Lock,  Jr. 

2943 — Thomas  Lock 
4488 — Benjamin  Lock 
3241 — David  Lock 

1466 —  Benjamin  Lock 
3085 — John  Lock 
2952 — Joseph  Lock 
3128 — David  Lock,  Jr. 

Page  245 

No.  595 — John  Lock,  Serg’t,  granted  357 
acres  land  —  30  months  service  —  Charles 
Parks  (This  is  accepted  as  the  John  that 
died  in  Brunswick  Co.) 

Page  579 

N.  C.  Pentioners  under  the  acts  of  1818 
and  1832,  as  reported  by  Secr’y  of  State 
to  Congress  in  1835. 

850 — John  Lock,  Private 
Page  580 

914 — James  Lock,  Senr.  Private 
Page  358 

Militia — Nathaniel  Reeves  . . .  No.  3077  . . . 
Wilmington  District 

Page  157 

Jesse  Reeves,  private  .  .  .  enlisted  7-20- 
1778,  served  9  months.  Corporal  Oct., 
1778. 


From  Abstracts  of  Army  Accounts  of  the  N.  C.  Line 

Page  552 — Jesse  Reeves,  pay  received  by 
Samuel  Pittman.  Samuel  Reeves,  pay  re¬ 
ceived  by  H.  Montford.  No.  644 — James 
Rawles,  pay  received  by  H.  Montford. 
End  of  M.  S.  R.  Papers 


MERCER 

Letters 

Horse  Shoe,  N.  C.,  Aug.  12,  1864 
Dear  Sister:  (Jane  Mercer) 

I  am  seated  to  write  you  a  few  lines, 
it  being  Sunday  and  I  don’t  work  here 
on  the  Sabbath.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  to  a  great  extent  neglected  to  write 
to  you  since  I  left  my  good  old  home. 
You  must  not  think  this  has  resulted 
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from  any  careless  indifference  to  you  or 
the  family,  no,  by  no  means,  for  I  always 
have  a  special  regard  for  my  relatives 
and  friends,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  in 
reality  I  think  you  ought  to  be,  not  for 
any  kindnesses  I  have  ever  done  you,  for 
I  claim  no  merit  in  anything,  but  from 
the  consideration  that  Brother  Jackey 
was  in  my  estimation  the  best  and  most 
feeling  hearted  friend  I  had  upon  earth, 
except  my  dear  old  mother,  now  they  are 
gone  home,  I  often  dream  of  them,  but 
dreams  are  not  reality.  For  the  sake  of 
his  love  and  friendship  to  me  I  feel  under 
ten  thousand  obligations  to  you  and  not 
on  that  account,  but  your  own  kindness 
to  me  in  my  estimation  deserving  of  all 
praise  and  credit  and  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  of  the  family  for  whom  I  do 
feel  the  tenderest  regards,  and  if  I 
know  my  own  heart  it  tells  I  had  as  soon 
see  you  prosper  in  all  things  calculated 
to  make  us  happy  here  on  earth,  as  to 
prosper  my  self.  I  often  think  of  your 
condition  and  would  gladly  if  I  could 
make  it  better.  I  know  so  well  your  dis¬ 
position,  not  that  you  want  to  accumu¬ 
late  and  live  independently  but  Charley 
has  to  be  in  the  service  and  Dan  is  too 
young  to  manage  business,  this  throws  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  you,  of  the 
business  hiring  and  overseeing,  that  to 
some  extent  would  relieve  your  mind.  I 
am  greatly  in  hopes  your  health  is  im¬ 
proving  so  that  the  cares  and  anxieties 
above  alluded  to  will  bear  with  less  bur¬ 
den  upon  you.  You  must  try  and  urge 
Mr.  Drew  to  settle  as  fast  as  he  can  all 
claims  that  can  be  come  at  against  you 
and  only  keep  money  enough  on  hand  to 
pay  taxes  and  buy  such  things  as  your 
family  needs.  I  want  you  to  make  a 
settlement  with  Thos.  and  Gauss  Drew 
both.  There  is  evidently  enough  money  on 
hand  to  take  up  the  notes  they  both  hold 
against  the  estate  and  it  ought  to  be  done. 

If  Charley  gets  the  detail  you  men¬ 
tioned  about  and  wants  my  horse  he  can 
have  her  a  while.  I  had  much  rather 
sell,  and  will  if  I  can  when  I  go  home 
again;  the  animal  does  not  suit  me.  I 
must  close  this  hastily  written  letter.  I 
hope  all  are  well.  The  girls  must  not 
think  too  much  about  getting  married  un¬ 
till  the  war  ends,  then  if  they  choose  they 
can  step  off  one  at  a  time  in  slow  suc¬ 


cession.  I  expect  to  be  in  Wilmington 
again  about  1st  of  Sept. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  family.  Chas. 
must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  not  writ¬ 
ing.  My  love  to  Mr.  Addix. 

I  remain  your  brother, 

William  D.  Mercer 


October  25,  1936. 

2015  Belmont  Road,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  C.  Ed.  Taylor,  Attorney  at  Law, 

Southport,  North  Carolina. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1935,  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Taylor  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  him  of  February  28,  1935, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  Will  of  John  Gause, 
whose  daughter,  Charlotte,  named  in  the  Will, 
was  my  maternal  ancestor,  she  having  married 
a  Galloway.  So  that  is  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  the  reading  of  your  very 
interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor  as  well  as  the 
Will  of  John  Gause.  And  this  is  merely  a  de¬ 
layed  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  your 
kindness  in  making  an  identical  copy  of  the 
Will  and  of  your  letter.  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  “wood 
horse  kine,”  as  used  in  the  Will.  I  think  your 
explanation  of  their  meaning  is  correct.  And 
this  is  supported  by  what  my  father,  who  was 
born  there  on  January  2,  1837  used  to  tell  me 
concerning  his  boyhood  experiences;  of  the 
ponies  he  had,  and  of  how  they  went  out  into 
the  woods  and  marshes  and  caught  them.  These 
stories  made  me  long  for  a  pony,  but  our  fi¬ 
nancial  circumstances  had  been  so  reduced  that 
I  had  to  compromise  on  a  goat  —  just  a  kid 
when  my  Mother  bought  him.  Well,  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  very  large  goat,  so  large  that  I 
could  ride  him.  I  had  a  harness  made  for  him 
and,  with  a  suitable  wagon,  he  served  me  just 
as  well  as  an  expensive  pony. 

I  have  a  copy  of  another  interesting  document 
recorded  in  Book  B,  Page  262,  among  the  records 
of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Brunswick  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  registration  being  made  at 
the  March  Term  of  Brunswick  County  Court, 
1835,  being  an  agreement  of  the  heirs  of  my 
great  father  to  appoint  Alfred  Galloway,  agent 
to  settle  the  business  of  his  estate,  and  by  the 
same  document  Cornelius  Galloway,  senr.,  John 
Rutland  and  David  Godwin  were  appointed  to 
divide  said  estate.  The  signers  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  were  as  follows:  Joel  Reaves  (husband  of 
a  deceased  daughter),  John  B.  Galloway,  A. 
Galloway,  Cornelius  Galloway,  John  W.  Gallo¬ 
way,  S.  N.  Galloway. 

The  last  named  signer,  Samuel  Noble  Gallo¬ 
way,  was  my  father’s  father,  my  grandfather. 
He  was  born  at  Smithville  in  1803,  died  1856,  is 
buried  there. 

The  third  named  signer,  Alfred  Galloway,  who 
was  named  agent  of  the  estate,  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Bishop  Charles  Betts  Galloway.  He 
moved  to  Mississippi  about  the  year  1845  and 
located  at  Canton,  later  moving  to  Kosciusko, 
Miss.,  where  Bishop  Galloway  was  born. 
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At  this  point,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  let  me 
say  that  on  November  5,  1936,  there  is  to  be  un¬ 
veiled  a  marker  on  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
house  in  Kosciusko,  where  Bishop  Galloway 
was  born.  The  marker  was  provided  by  the 
Mississippi  M.  E.  Conference,  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  W.  L.  Duren,  a  presiding  elder  and  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  published  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  to  be  the  orator  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Duren  was  one  of  Bishop  Galloway’s 
pallbearers.  Bishop  Galloway  was  also  an  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  1882-1886  and  at  the 
same  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
at  the  time  he  was  elected  a  bishop  at  the 
General  Conference  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1886, 
when  he  was  just  36  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Duren  has  written  a  life  of  the  bishop, 
titled  “Charles  Betts  Galloway,”  which  I  am 
causing  to  be  sent  to  you  under  separate  cover. 
Please  accept  it  with  my  compliments.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  I  am  ordering  for  you  another  life  of 
Bishop  Galloway  written  by  Bishop  Warren  A. 
Candler,  1927.  This  volume  contains  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Bishop  Galloway  and  the 
late  Jefferson  Davis  in  a  controversy  they  had 
over  the  liquor  question  arising  in  Texas  poli¬ 
tics.  The  title  of  this  book  is  “Bishop  Charles 
Betts  Galloway.” 

Mr.  Duren  was  in  Washington  last  winter 
and  honored  me  with  a  call.  We  had  a  talk 
of  several  hours,  mostly  about  the  Bishop.  I 
first  met  the  Bishop  in  Columbia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  October,  1901,  he  having  come  there 
to  preside  over  the  South  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference.  I  had  dinner  with  him  and  heard 
him  speak  several  times.  The  churches  were 
too  small  to  hold  the  crowds  that  wanted  to 
hear  him,  so  arrangements  were  made  for  him 
to  speak  in  Columbia  Theater,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,500.  He  spoke  there  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  he  was  in  Columbia  to  a  capacity 
crowd.  I  even  remember  his  text,  “Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  His 
oratorical  powers  thrilled  me  then  and  gave  me 
an  inspiration  that  has  helped  me  all  through 
my  life.  I  have  heard  all  of  our  great  orators 
of  the  last  40  years  and  have  known  many  of 
them  personally.  None  of  them  excelled  him  in 
natural  powers.  I  think  William  Jennings 
Bryan  came  as  near  being  his  equal  as  any  I 
have  heard.  The  Bishop  had  all  of  the  requisites 
of  the  great  orator:  a  finely  shaped  head,  mag¬ 
nificent  voice  and  splendid  physique,  and  an 
earnestness  that  carried  conviction  with  every 
word. 

Returning  to  the  first  paragraph  above  to 
complete  the  chain  down  to  Bishop  Galloway: 
Alfred  Galloway  had  a  son  named  Charles  Betts 
Galloway,  who  was  born  at  Smithville,  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1826  and  moved  with  his  father  to 
Mississippi  in  1845.  He  married  in  his  early 
20s  and  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Bishop,  born  in  1849,  before  he  went  to 
college.  He  attended  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with 
the  Degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1853.  He  was  named  for 
the  Reverend  Charles  Betts,  who  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Methodist  divine  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  for  a  period  of  over  sixty  years. 

Since  starting  this  letter  I  have  decided  to 
send  you  six  copies  of  “Charles  Betts  Gallo¬ 


way,”  and  ask  that  you  retain  one  for  yourself 
and  distribute  the  others  to  your  friends,  and 
possibly  some  of  our  relatives,  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

Let  me  introduce  myself  and  then  I  shall 
have  completed  this  letter  that  is  already  too 
long:  My  father  was  Charles  Mills  Galloway, 
born  at  Smithville,  January  2,  1837.  He  had 
twin  brothers,  George  Washington  and  Andrew 
Jackson  Galloway,  that  were  born  in  1833.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1856,  George  went  to  Florida,  where  he 
died  in  1861.  Uncle  Jackson  moved  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  later  to  Goldsboro,  he  having  served 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  for 
about  40  years.  He  did  not  go  to  college. 
Neither  did  my  father,  but  they  were  educated 
privately.  My  father  was  a  teacher  and  at  one 
time  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the 
70s,  at  South  Washington,  Pender  County,  and 
later  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pender  County,  Burgaw  being  the  seat.  Our 
plantation  was  about  10  miles  from  Burgaw. 
I  was  born  there,  moved  to  Wilmington  in  1881. 
After  a  few  years  there  I  started  out  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  world,  going  first  to  Sumter, 
S.  C.,  in  1891,  thence  to  Charleston  in  1895  and 
to  Columbia  in  1896,  where  I  was  employed  by 
The  State  newspaper.  I  began  my  newspaper 
career  when  Tillmanism  was  a  burning  issue 
in  South  Carolina  and  remained  with  it  for  13 
years.  When  N.  G.  Gonzales  was  killed  by  James 
H.  Tillman  in  1903  his  brother,  William  E.  Gon¬ 
zales  became  the  editor.  I  succeeded  William 
E.  Gonzales  as  news  editor  and  was  so  employed 
at  the  time  I  came  to  Washington,  1909,  as 
secretary  to  Senator  E.  D.  Smith.  I  enclose  a 
more  detailed  sketch  which  was  prepared  for 
“Who’s  Who  in  Law.”  You  will  find  sketches 
also  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”  “Chronicles 
of  the  Cape  Fear,”  by  James  Sprunt,  and  “Who’s 
Who  in  South  Carolina.” 

Please  let  me  know  if  and  when  the  books 
are  received. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Mills  Galloway 


Smith  Family 

M.  N.  H.  Papers 
(Mrs.  Delano  —  Mrs.  Kellum ) 

LANDGRAVE  THOMAS  SMITH,  the 
first,  came  to  Carolina  about  June  20th 
1684,  with  his  wife,  Barbara,  and  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  George.  Also  in  his  party 
were  Mrs.  Joan  Atkins,  Joanna  Atkins, 
Ellen  Atkins,  Matthew  Crosse,  Michael 
Pierce,  and  Elizabeth  and  Phillis  Adams. 
The  theory  offered  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Sally  is 
that  “Joan  Atkins,  daughter  of  John 
Atkins  of  Chard,  first  married  Thomas 
Smith,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Thomas 
Smith  (the  future  Landgrave  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina) ;  that  her  hus¬ 
band  died  about  1650  and  that  about 
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1655  she  married  Aaron  Atkins,  a  widower 
with  a  daughter  Barbara  and  a  son  John; 
that  sons  Aaron  and  Richard  and  daugh¬ 
ters  Joanna  and  Ellen  were  subsequently 
born  to  the  couple;  that  Mrs.  Atkins’  son, 
Thomas  Smith,  by  her  first  husband  sub¬ 
sequently  married  her  second  husband’s 
daughter,  Barbara,  by  his  first  wife,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  correct.”1 

Thomas  Smith  and  wife,  Barbara,  came 
to  Carolina  about  1684.  He  was  deputy 
for  Thomas  Amy  in  the  Council,  19  April 
1692;  Sheriff  or  Chief  Justice  of  Berkeley 
Co.,  S.  C.,  19  April  1693;  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  James  Colleton  as  Governor  in  1690, 
but  the  arrival  of  Seth  Sothel  caused 
his  commission  to  be  withheld;  was  made 
Landgrave  on  13  May  1691;  his  com¬ 
mission  to  succeed  Phillip  Ludwell  as 
Governor  dated  29  November  1693;  and 
the  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly 
shows  him  to  be  acting  Governor  on  15 
May  1693.  He  died  1694.2 

LANDGRAVE  THOMAS  SMITH,  the 
first,  seems  to  have  been  a  “Chiurgeon” 
as  such  is  inferred  by  a  clause  in  his 
will  which  bequeaths  to  his  son  George 
“all  my  instruments  that  belong  to  chir- 
urgevy  and  one-half  of  all  my  medicines 
.  .  .  also  my  large  brass  mortar  and 
pestle.”  His  wife,  Barbara,  died  and  on 
22  March  1687/8  he  married  “Sabina  de 
Vignon  Dowager  Van  Wernhaut”,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  John  D’ Arsens,  Seignieur 
de  Wernhaut.  The  Dowager  Sabina  died 
December  1689,  and  was  buried  from  the 
“house  formerly  belonging  to  the  afore¬ 
said  John  van  Arsein”.  She  seems  not  to 
have  left  any  children  by  either  d’ Arsens 
or  Smith.  A  grant  of  12,000  acres  was 
issued  to  d’Arsens  by  the  Proprietors  on 
9  December  1688.  Thomas  Smith,  having 
married  the  widow,  made  application 
that  the  12,000  acres  be  transferred  to 
him,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  taken 
out  grants  for  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  this,  probably  because  he  died  a  few 
years  later.  He  died  in  November,  1694, 
at  the  age  of  46  years,  after  serving  as 
governor  one  year  from  his  appointment 


1.  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  32.170  (1931) 

2.  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  30.255  (1929) 

3.  The  Baronies  of  South  Carolina,  pages  64-65- 
66-67-68. 


29  November,  1693.3  He  was  buried  on 
his  Medway  plantation  and  his  grave 
stone  still  exists.  The  stone  is  described 
as  “a  plain  stone,  a  slate  slab,  like  so 
many  markers  in  the  early  days”. 
Inscribed  thereon  we  find: 

“Here  lyth  ye  Body  of  ye  Right  Honorable 
Thos.  Smith,  Esq. 

One  of  ye  Landgraves  of  Carolina 
who  departed  this  life  ye  16  Nov.  1694 
Governor  of  ye  Province, 
in  ye  46th  year  of  his  afe” 

Two  sons  were  born  to  LANDGRAVE 
THOMAS  SMITH,  the  first,  by  his  first 
wife,  Barbara  Atkins.  These  two  sons  have 
left  a  numerous  family  of  descendants. 
The  two  sons  were  both  born  in  England 
and  came  to  Carolina  with  their  parents. 
They  were: 

A.  THOMAS  SMITH,  second  Landgrave, 
born  in  England,  1664,  died  May  1738, 
buried  at  Goose  Creek,  S.  C.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  children  were: 

a.  Thomas  Smith,  d.  1729,  single. 

b.  Sabina  Smith,  m.  Thomas  Smith, 
son  of  William  Smith. 

c.  Anne  Smith,  b.  1695,  d.  1739,  m. 
Benjamin  Waring,  b.  1690,  d.  1739. 

d.  Justina  Smith,  m.  John  Moore,  son 
of  Governor  James  Moore. 


e.  Sarah  Smith,  m .  Bowen. 

f.  Mary  Smith,  m .  Scrivens, 


probably  the  ancestors  of  Col. 
Thomas  Screvin  who  was  called 
“Kinsman”  by  George  Smith  when 
he  named  him  executor  of  his  will 
dated  17  Feb.  1782. 

g.  Henry  Smith,  sold  his  property  to 
Elias  Horry  in  1756.  In  1762  he 
bought  Westo  plantation  and  de¬ 
vised  it  to  his  son  Thomas  Smith, 
who  in  turn  devised  it  to  his  son 
and  it  remained  in  the  family  until 
after  the  War  Between  the  States. 
This  land  was  near  the  head  of  the 
Ashley  River  and  was  a  grant  to 
John  Stevens.  (The  Baronies  of 
S.C.  p.  137) 

h.  George  Smith 

i.  Benjamin  Smith  left  the  land  he 
heired  from  his  father’s  estate  to 
his  son,  Thomas  Smith,  who  had 
a  son,  Thomas  John  Smith,  d.  1834, 
and  his  executors  sold  the  remain- 
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ing  part  of  this  land.  Benjamin 
Smith  had  sold  346  acres  to  Elias 
Horry  in  1757. 

j.  Elizabeth  Smith 

k.  Thomas  Smith,  a  second  son  by  the 
name  Thomas,  was  a  son  of  the 
second  wife,  Mary  Hyrne. 

B.  Dr.  George  Smith,  second  son  of 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  the  first, 
and  his  first  wife,  Barbara  Atkins, 
was  b.  1674  in  England  and  d.  March, 
1753.  He  was  living  in  Philadelphia  in 
1752,  when  he  wrote  his  son,  Rev. 
Josiah  Smith,  and  stated  that  he  was 
born  in  England  and  at  that  time 
(1752)  he  was  78  years  of  age.  He 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  in 
Edinburg,  Scotland,  in  1700.  (Mc- 
Grady’s  Hist,  of  S.  C.  Under  Royal 
Government,  pp  417-418).  He  married 
Dorothy  Archar  (d.  1-24-1732),  and 
had  issue: 

1.  Thomas  Smith,  removed  from  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Bermuda  . 

2.  Archar  Smith,  m.  Edith  Waring,  sister 
of  Benjamin  Waring  who  married 
Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  second  Land¬ 
grave  Thomas  Smith.  They  had  issue: 

a.  Sarah  Smith,  2nd  wife  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Waring,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Ann  (Smith)  Waring,  above. 

b.  Susannah  Smith,  m.  1st  Thomas 
Waring,  brother  of  her  sister’s 
husband. 

c.  George  Smith,  merchant  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  m.  11  Sept.  1775 
Elizabeth  Waring,  and  among  their 
children  were,  Sarah,  m.  Benjamin 
Smith,  and  Edith,  m.  Thomas 
Smith,  uncle  and  nephew. 

d.  John  Smith 

e.  Archar  Smith 

f.  Daniel  Smith 

3.  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  b.  25  Dec.  1704,  d. 
19  Oct.  1781,  m.  Elizabeth  Darrell,  b. 
1710,  d.  1759  (see  forward). 

4.  Mary  Smith,  m.  1st  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bassett,  m.  2nd  John  Dart.  (Thomas 
Smith,  second  Landgrave,  willed  to 
Dorothy  Bassett,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bassett,  lot  No.  106,  in  his 
town  of  Smith-Town  on  Winyaw 
Bay.) 

(3)  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  b.  25  Dec.  1704, 

d.  19  Oct.  1781,  m.  Elizabeth  Darrell,  b. 


1710,  d.  1759.  He  is  said  to  have  married 
a  cousin  from  Bermuda.  From  the  Diary 
of  his  son,  Josiah  Smith,  Jr.  (as  pub- 
ished  by  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society),  we  have  gathered  the  following 
items  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Josiah  Smith: 

p.  68 — 3  Aug.  1781,  “My  dear  wife  and 
five  children,  Polly,  Betsey,  William,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Nancy,  with  my  aged  father 
and  4  servants  .  .  .  having  embarked 
the  25th  of  July  on  the  Flagg  Brigantine 
...  in  company  with  my  sister  Darrell 
.  .  .  arrived  safely  in  Philadelphia  late 
in  the  evening  of  this  day.”  p.  70—19 
Oct.  1781  .  .  .  “being  Friday,  about  six 
in  the  evening,  departed  this  life  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  my  honoured  and  aged  fa¬ 
ther.”  A  footnote  says,  “Rev.  Josiah  Smith 
(1738-1772)  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregational  Church.” 

P-  78 — In  the  list  of  persons  from  Charles¬ 
ton  exiled  to  Philadelphia  before  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1781  is 
the  name  of  Rev.  Josiah  Smith.  (S.  C. 
Hist.  &  Gen.  Magazine,  July,  1932).  From 
the  same  magazine,  p.  209,  Dec.  1782 — 
“The  Corporation  of  Arch  Street  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  having  done  honor  to 
my  deceased  Father,  by  the  interment  of 
his  remains  on  the  21st  of  October,  1781, 
in  the  middle  Aysle  of  said  Church,  along¬ 
side  of  two  worthy  divines,  the  Rev.  Gil¬ 
bert  Tennent  and  Dr.  Finlay,  to  perpet¬ 
uate  this  act  of  kindness  as  well  as  to 
testify  my  fillial  affection  towards  a 
worthy  parent,  I  have  this  day  paid  .  .  . 
for  cutting  and  fixing  a  Six  foot  Stone 
on  his  grave,  on  which  I  have  penned 
the  following  epitaph: 

Beneath  this  Stone  doth  Rest 
The  Mortal  Part,  of 
An  Aged  and  Faithful  Minister  of 
Jesus  Christ, 

The  Reverend  Josiah  Smith 
Born  in  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina 
December  25th  1704 
Educated  at  Cambridge  in  New  England 
As  a  Probationer  for  the  Ministry 
Began  to  Preach  in  1723. 

Became  Pastor  of  a  Church  in 
His  Native  Land 
In  1727. 

Was  a  Cheerful  Labourer 
In  His  Lord’s  Vinyard 
Zealously  Urging  and  Defending 
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The  Doctrines  of  Grace, 

Both  from  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press; 
Until  August  1749, 

When  by  a  Paralytic  Stroke 
He  was  suddenly  Laide  Aside. 

Under  Which  Awful  Providence, 

He  was  Wonderfully  Supported; 

By  Those  Divine  Consolations, 

He  had  so  often  Administered  to  Others. 

By  the  Calamity  of  War 
In  August  1781, 

He  was  (with  others)  Exiled  to  this  State 
And  on  the  19th  of  October  Following 
(After  Earnestly  longing  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  with  Christ) 

Finished  his  Earthly  Course, 

In  the  77th  Year  of  his  Age. 

It  seems  a  sad  fate  for  a  man  to  give  his 
life  to  services  of  his  church,  and  then 
die  an  exile,  because  of  the  “Calamity 
of  War.”  There  is  a  deed  of  sale  of  land 
in  1767  in  Christ  Church  Parish.  In  the 
description  of  the  land  it  states  that  two 
acres  of  this  plantation  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  “Society  of  Christians 
called  Congregationalists  or  Independents 
where  their  meeting  house  now  stands.” 
This  land  was  an  original  grant  to  George 
Smith,  father  of  Rev.  Josiah  Smith.  And 
here  is  where  Rev.  Josiah  Smith  served 
for  so  many  years.  The  children  of  Rev. 
Josiah  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Darrell,  were: 

5.  Josiah  Smith,  Jr.  b.  at  Cainhoy,  St. 
Thomas’  Parish,  15  Sept.  1731,  d.  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  12  Feb.  1826  in  his 
95th  year,  at  the  home  of  his  son. 
He  married  15  April  1758,  Mary  Ste¬ 
vens,  b.  1741,  d.  1795. 

6.  Dorothy  Smith,  b.  1734 

7.  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.  1736 

8.  Thomas  Smith,  bap.  1736 

9.  Ann  Smith,  b.  1743,  d.  1818,  m.  15 
May  1770,  her  cousin  Edward  Darrell, 

b.  1747,  d.  1797.  The  Parish  records 
of  the  Independent  Congregational 
Church,  show  two  children  born  to 
them: 

a.  John  Smith,  b.  7  May  1784 

b.  Josiah  James,  bap.  30  June  1786. 

10.  George  Smith,  b.  1743,  d.  between 
1782  and  1784,  date  and  probate  date 
of  his  will,  m.  Mary  Akin.  (See  later) 

11.  Martha  Smith,  m.  Jan.  1770,  Daniel 
Bordeaux.  The  Diary  of  Josiah  Smith, 
Jr.,  shows  that  this  family  was  also 


exiled  to  Philadelphia,  but  returned 
to  Charleston,  S.  C. 


(5)  Josiah  Smith,  Jr.  (1731-1826),  m. 
Mary  Stevens  and  had  issue: 

12.  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.  19  Feb.  1759,  d. 
21  Feb.  1759 

13.  Samuel  Smith,  b.  21  Feb.  1761,  m. 
Caroline  Tennent,  had  4  daughters. 

14.  Mary  Smith,  b.  24  Nov.  1762,  d.  single. 

15.  Elizabeth  Smith,  b.  6  Jan.  1765,  m. 
Dec.  1783,  her  cousin,  George  Smith, 
Jr.  and  had  issue  as  shown  in  the 
Parish  Register  above; 

a.  Elizabeth  Smith,  bap.  10  July  1789 

b.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  bap.  27  April 
1791 

c.  Sarah  Eliza  Smith,  bap.  5  May 
1793. 

16.  William  Stevens  Smith,  b.  1773,  d. 
20  Aug.  1837,  m.  24  March  1796, 
Juliett  Lee  Waring,  b.  1777,  d.  1817, 
and  had  issue  as  shown  in  above 
Church  Register: 

a.  Dorothy  Amelia  Smith,  bap.  10 
Nov.  1799 

b.  James  Edmond  Smith,  bap.  8 
March  1801 

c.  Sophia  Mary  Smith,  bap.  1  Jan. 
1807 

d.  Thomas  Waring  Smith,  bap.  30 
Aug.  1808. 

17.  Dr.  Edward  Darrell  Smith,  m.  11  Nov. 
1802  Sarah  Tucker  North  and  had 
a.  Mary  North  Smith,  bap.  30  Sept. 

1804. 

18.  Martha  Ann  Smith,  b.  17  Sept.  1780, 

d.  31  Oct.  1859,  m.  1  Nov.  1801  Charles 
Tennent,  b.  1774,  d.  1838. 

(There  may  have  been  other  children 
in  these  families.  These  show  on  the 
Church  Register). 


(10)  George  Smith,  bap.  1743,  died  be¬ 
tween  1782-1784.  He  died  after  his  father 
and  brother  were  exiled  to  Philadelphia, 
and  we  wonder  why  he  did  not  share  the 
same  fate.  He  married  Mary  Akin  (Smith 
Family  as  written  by  Barnwell  Smith 
Hayward).  Family  traditions  say  that  the 
mother  of  Thomas  Akin  Smith  was 
MARY  AKIN.  He  used  the  name  Akin  in 
the  names  of  all  of  his  children,  so  we 
accept  the  fact  that  his  mother  was 
MARY  AKIN.  And  from  the  names  used 
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in  his  family  and  the  published  record 
above,  we  establish  the  family  line.  The 
children  of  George  Smith  and  Mary  Akin 
were: 

19.  Josiah  Smith,  removed  to  Jamaica, 
(1783) 

20.  Thomas  Akin  Smith  (See  further) 

21.  Sarah  Smith,  m.  1st  Thomas  Dixon, 
m.  2nd  William  Norton. 

22.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  m.  Archar  Smith, 
son  of  George  Smith  and  Elizabeth 
(Waring)  Smith.  He  was  a  first  cous¬ 
in  of  Mary  Ann  Smith.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  Mary  Ann  Smith, 
whose  locket  is  now  owned  by  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Thomas  Akin  Smith.  On 
the  locket  is  inscribed:  “M.A.S.  d.  1 
Nov.  1785,  age  23”. 

23.  Elizabeth  Smith  d.  1808,  m.  1793 
Joseph  Addison. 

The  will  of  George  Smith  is  recorded  in 
the  Probate  Court  records,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Book  21,  p.  456.  He  is  called  “George 
Smith,  Jr.”  and  the  following  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  will: 

I,  George  Smith,  Jr.  of  St.  Thomas 
Parish  .  .  .  give  to  my  loving  wife  Mary 
use  of  all  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
during  her  widowhood.  In  case  of  her 
marriage  or  death  .  .  .  whole  estate  to 
be  divided  among  my  sons  and  daughters. 
“Also,  my  desire  that  no  son-in-law  of 
mine  should  be  admitted  to  administer 
on  my  estate.”  My  loving  brothers-in-law, 
Messrs.  Edward  Darrell  and  Daniel  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  my  kinsman,  Col.  Th.  Screven 
and  my  friend  Edward  Thomas  to  be 
executors.  Will  dated  17  Feb.  1782  and 
proved  12  Aug.  1784. 

(20)  Thomas  Akin  Smith  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  according  to  family 
records.  These  records  also  say  he  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Jordan,  whose  mother  was  an 
Anderson.  The  Anderson  family  were 
neighbors  of  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  as  was 
the  Jordan  family.  Thomas  Akin  Smith 
lived  in  Prince  George  Parish,  S.  C.  be¬ 
tween  1790  and  1801,  where  on  8  April 
1791,  in  Georgetown  District  he  was 
granted  1060  acres  of  land;  on  23  Nov. 
1791  he  was  granted  300  acres  in  the 
same  district,  joining  Jacob  Anderson, 
Sr.  and  Jacob  Anderson,  Jr.,  land  lying 
on  Brown  Swamp  Branch,  waters  of  Wac- 
camaw  River;  on  25  Oct.  1792  he  received 
612  acres  in  the  same  location  joining 


his  own  land  and  lands  of  Jacob  Ander¬ 
son,  Jr.  and  William  Jordan;  on  3  Sept. 
1793  he  received  910  acres  in  the  same 
district  on  Hunting  Swamp  waters  of 
Little  Peedee  River  joining  James  Jor¬ 
dan,  Adam  Jordan  and  his  own  land;  on 
20  Oct.  1794  he  received  487  acres  in  the 
same  district  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Waccamaw  River,  joining  Jacob  Ander¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Gause,  and  others.  And 
then  on  13  Nov.  1802  he  was  granted  800 
acres  in  Horry  Co.,  S.  C.  on  the  South 
side  of  Waccamaw  River  at  Todd’s  land¬ 
ing  on  Gum  Swamp,  Wolf  Pit  and  Horse 
Savannah  Branches  .  .  .  near  the  lands 
of  Dr.  Vauts.  In  this  warrant  he  is  listed 
as  Thomas  Akin  Smith  and  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  warrant  he  is  called  Thomas 
Akin  Smith,  Jr.,  probably  because  he  was 
living  in  the  same  vicinity  as  Thomas 
Smith,  son  of  Benjamin,  and  grandson  of 
the  second  landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who 
was  several  years  his  senior.  He  was  still 
living  in  Horry  Co.,  S.  C.  in  1804  when 
his  son,  George,  was  born,  but  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  by  1807, 
when  his  son,  Josiah,  was  born.  The  list 
of  his  children  has  been  preserved  by 
many  of  his  descendants,  with  many 
Bible  records.  Combining  these  Bible  rec¬ 
ords  with  the  Census  records  we  list  his 
children  with  their  birth  and  death  dates. 
Thomas  Akin  Smith  seems  to  have  died 
prior  to  1830,  according  to  the  absence 
of  his  name  in  the  1830  census.  Or  he 
may  have  gone  to  Madison  Co.,  Miss., 
with  his  sons,  Jacob  A.  and  Thomas  Akin 
Smith,  Jr.  A  letter  from  John  W.  Mercer 
to  Alfred  Galloway  of  Madisonville,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  Miss.,  dated  30  Sept.  1854,  states: 
“will  close  with  a  request  that  you  write 
soon  and  please  let  me  hear  something 
from  yourself  and  family  and  our  Bruns¬ 
wick  acquaintances,  the  Locks,  the  Port- 
vints,  and  the  Thomas  A.  Smith  family 
and  others  you  can  think  of”. 

Thomas  Akin  Smith  is  listed  in  the 
1820  census  of  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.,  with 
the  following  family: 

Thomas  Smith 

1  boy  10-16  (Josiah,  b.  1807  in  N.  C.) 

1  boy  16-18  (George,  b.  1804  in  South 
Carolina) 

1  boy  16-26  (Thomas  Akin  Smith, 
Jr.  b.  about  1800) 

1  boy  16-26  (Jacob  A.  Smith,  b.  1794) 
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1  female  16-26  (Elizabeth  Akin  Smith, 

b.  1796) 

1  female  26-46  (Should  be  Jane  [Jor¬ 
dan]  Smith) 

1  male  26-45  (should  be  Thomas  Akin 
Smith,  b.  about  1774/5) 

His  eldest  daughter  was  already  married 
and  would  not  show  in  this  census.  The 
children  of  Thomas  Akin  Smith  and  wife, 
Jane,  were: 

24.  Mary  Akin  Smith,  b.  11-13-1792,  d. 
3-1-1866,  m.  11-18-1809  Thomas  Du¬ 
rant,  d.  11-12-1829,  and  had  issue: 

a.  Martha  Jane  Durant,  b.  10-17- 
1810,  d.  12-12-1854,  m.  Capt.  Bur¬ 
bage 

b.  Mary  Elizabeth  Durant,  b.  3-1- 
1812,  m.  4-3-1834  John  James  Drew 

c.  Rebecca  W.  Durant,  b.  11-15-1814 

d.  Mary  Ann  Durant,  b.  5-1-1816,  d. 
11-17-1868 

e.  Thomas  Akin  Durant,  b.  2-19-1818, 
d.  11-11-1895 

f.  Jacob  Akin  Durant,  b.  2-2-1823. 

25.  Jacob  Akin  Smith,  b.  1794  (census 
record).  He  seems  to  have  married 
twice,  first  to  Lydia  Gause,  as  shown 
in  a  marriage  contract  in  Brunswick 
Co.,  N.  C.  dated  1827  (Bk.  J,  p.  335), 
or  she  may  have  been  a  second  wife. 
Family  records  say  he  married  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Rice,  and  that  he  went  to 
Miss,  with  his  brother,  Thomas  A. 
Smith.  He  sold  his  land  on  Town 
Creek,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  in  1831 
(Bk.  K,  p.  159).  This  land  joined  his 
brother,  George  Smith  and  Richard 
Moore.  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
Jacob  A.  Smith  had  another  wife.  One 
Jacob  A.  Smith,  m.  1-27-1818  in  S.  C., 
Rebecca  Adkins  (S.  C.  Hist.  &  Gen. 
Magazine,  1954). 

26.  Elizabeth  Akin  Smith,  daughter  of 
Thomas  A.  and  Jane  Smith  was  b. 
2-19-1796,  d.  11-10-1881,  m.  11-20- 
1820  Daniel  Bassett  Evans,  son  of 
John  Bassett  Evans,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  England,  d.  in  Brunswick  Co., 
N.  C.  about  1823,  m.  Ann,  daughter 
of  Charles  Gause,  recorded  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Smithville  (South- 
port,  N.  C.) ;  and  a  granddaughter  of 
William  Gause,  Sr.  of  Goose  Neck, 
S.  C.  This  Evans  family  lived  in 
Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.  The  will  of  John 
Evans  is  recorded  in  Brunswick  Co., 


N.  C.  (Book  R,  p.  129),  dated  Feb. 
20,  1823,  and  names  Daniel,  John  Jr., 
Mary  Potter,  Louise,  and  wife  Ann. 
(For  descendants  of  this  family  see 
Mercer  and  Evans  family). 

27.  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  Jr.  born  about 
1800,  m.  Elizabeth  Lock.  On  Nov.  9, 
1837  he  bought  Grovely  Plantation 
and  sold  it  on  Jan.  12,  1850  to  Dr. 
John  D.  Bellamy  (Book  Z,  p.  249,  New 
Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  selling  out  to  move  to  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

28.  George  Akin  Smith,  b.  1804  in  S.C., 
m.  Mary  Mercer.  She  died  June  24, 
1850,  age  36  years.  The  1850  census 
shows  him  in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C. 
with — 

George  Smith,  age  46,  born  in  S.C. 

Mary  Smith,  age  35,  born  in  N.C. 

Sarah  Smith,  age  14,  born  in  N.C. 
George  A.  Smith  was  married  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C. 

29.  Josiah  Akin  Smith,  b.  1807  in  North 
Carolina  (Census  record),  married 
Harriett  Rouark,  b.  1825.  They  lived 
in  Brunswick  Co.,  N.C.  The  1850  Cen¬ 
sus  shows  the  family  as — 

Josiah  Smith,  age  43,  born  in  N.C. 

Harriet  Smith,  age  25,  born  in  N.C. 

Mary  Smith,  age  5,  born  in  N.C. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  age  2,  born  in 
N.C. 

Two  children  were  born  after  the  1850 
census,  Fanny  and  George  William 
Smith.  The  will  of  Josiah  Smith  is 
recorded  in  Brunswick  County,  N.C. 
dated  1857.  It  was  proved  by  his 
brother,  George  Smith  and  Peter 
Rouark.  He  mentioned  his  wife,  Har¬ 
riett,  and  John  B.  Evans  (Book  B, 
p.  27,  Brunswick  Co.). 

The  children  of  Josiah  Smith  and 
wife,  Harriett  Rouark,  were: 

a.  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  m.  1870  (li¬ 
cense  issued  12-17-1870)  Octavia 
Pridgen. 

b.  Mary  Smith,  b.  1845 

c.  Fanny  Smith,  b.  about  1850/1, 

m.  : . Oats  and  moved  to  Ten¬ 

nessee  and  then  to  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. 

d.  George  William  Smith,  b.  about 
1853,  d.  1921,  was  a  very  small 
lad  when  his  father  died.  He 
lived  for  awhile  with  his  uncle, 
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Peter  Rouark.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Oats,  took  him  to  live  with  her 
at  Pine  Bluff.  He  came  back  to 
North  Carolina  about  1880  and 
married  Hattie,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Keith.  Their  son,  Thomas 
Akin  Smith,  lives  at  Atkinson, 
N.C.  and  has  three  daughters  and 
a  son,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Smith  of 
Havelock,  N.C. 


AKIN  FAMILY 

The  earliest  grant  in  South  Carolina 
to  the  Akin  family  was  made  9-1-1697, 
when  Thomas  Akin  was  granted  150  acres. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  acquired  a  200  acre 
tract  from  Jonathan  Amory  on  20  July 
1695.  To  this  Thomas  Akin  added  a  grant 
of  320  acres  granted  him  9-18-1703.  At 
his  death  he  left  a  widow,  Elizabeth  Akin, 
and  the  following  children: 

1.  John  Akin,  the  eldest,  acquired  55 
acres  of  “Cedar  Swamp,”  granted  him 
5-25-1717.  When  he  died  he  left  all  of 
his  property  to  his  mother  for  her  life 
and  then  to  go  to  his  sisters  and 
brothers. 

2.  Thomas  Akin 

3.  James  Akin,  m.  Sarah  Bremar,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Bremar  (see  forward) 

4.  Sarah  Akin,  m.  John  Lloyd 

5.  Martha  Akin,  m.  1st  Thomas  Monck, 

m.  2nd  .  McGregor. 

6.  Mary  Akin,  m.  Jeremiah  Russell 

7.  Elizabeth  Akin,  Jr. 

(Above  from  Baronies  of  South  Carolina, 
p.  174) 

(3)  James  Akin,  m.  Sarah,  daughter  of 
James  Bremar.  By  1729  the  entire  estate 
of  Thomas  Akin,  845  acres  of  land,  as 
listed  above,  belonged  to  James  Akin. 
The  children  of  James  and  Sarah  (Bre¬ 
mar)  Akin  were: 

8.  James  Akin,  eldest  son,  m.  Anne  . 

Inherited  his  father’s  property,  added 
to  it,  and  called  the  plantation  “Akin- 
field.”  (Baronies  of  S.C.,  p.  174.)  James 
Akin,  bap.  9-24-1742. 

9.  Thomas  Akin,  bap.  11-3-1747. 

10.  Elizabeth  Akin,  bap.  3-15-1743,  d.  be¬ 
fore  she  was  21  years  old,  m.  Robert 
Johnston. 

11.  Mary  Akin,  bap.  10-6-1745,  m.  George 
Smith  (See  Smith  Family)  (St.  James 


and  St.  Dennis  Parish  Records,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.) 

This  James  Akin,  son  of  Thomas,  left  a 
will  dated  26  Oct.  1758.  He  left  lands  in 
Prince  George  Parish,  S.C.  to  his  children 
as  named  above.  He  left  his  daughter, 
Mary,  300  acres  on  Waccamaw  River  that 
was  granted  her  father  on  Sept.  4,  1736. 
A  record  (1769)  found  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
gives  the  following  information: 

James  Bremar,  father  of  Sarah  Bremar, 
left  a  wife,  Molontone  (or  Volontone). 
He  owned  1450  acres  of  land  that  he  left 
to  his  wife.  At  her  death  it  was  to  be 
divided  between  Sarah  (Bremar)  Akin 
and  her  sister,  Mary,  wife  of  James 
Marion.  James  Akin  purchased  the  share 
of  Mary  (Bremar)  Marion  and  so  he 
owned  the  entire  1450  acres.  This  land 
was  left  to  his  sons,  James  and  Thomas 
Akin.  George  Smith  bought  the  land 
from  his  brothers-in-law,  paying  them 
1,000  pounds  each.  Hence  George  Smith 
became  the  owner  of  the  entire  1450 
acres,  formerly  owned  by  James  Bremar 
and  then  by  his  son-in-law  James  Akin, 
father  of  Mary  (Akin)  Smith.  (Book  03 — 
page  426,  in  the  Mesne  Conveyance  Of¬ 
fice). 


Smith  Line 

1.  Thomas  Smith,  1st  Landgrave,  m.  Bar¬ 
bara  Atkins  and  had  son — 

2.  Dr.  George  Smith,  m.  Dorothy  Archar 
and  had — 

3.  Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  m.  Elizabeth  Dar¬ 
rell  and  had — 

4.  George  Smith,  m.  Mary  Akin  and 
had — 

5.  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  m.  Jane  Jordan 
and  had — 

6.  Elizabeth  Akin  Smith,  m.  Daniel  Bas¬ 
sett  Evans  and  had — 

7.  Ann  Jane  Evans,  m.  John  Mercer. 


Akin  Line 

1.  Thomas  Akin,  m.  Elizabeth  .  and 

had  son — 

2.  James  Akin,  m.  Sarah  Bremar  and 
had — 

3.  Mary  Akin,  m.  George  Smith  and 
had — 

4.  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  m.  Jane  Jordan 
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and  had — 

5.  Elizabeth  Akin  Smith,  m.  Daniel  Bas¬ 
sett  Evans  and  had — 

6.  Ann  Jane  Evans,  m.  John  Mercer. 


Bremar  Line 

1.  James  Bremar,  m.  Molontone  . 

and  had — 

2.  Sarah  Bremar,  m.  James  Akin  and 
had — 

3.  Mary  Akin,  m.  George  Smith  and 
had — 

4.  Thomas  Akin  Smith,  m.  Jane  Jordan 
and  had — 

5.  Elizabeth  Akin  Smith,  m.  Daniel  Bas¬ 
sett  Evans  and  had — 

6.  Ann  Jane  Evans,  m.  John  Mercer. 


Gause  Line 

1.  William  Gause,  Sr.  of  Prince  George 


Parish,  S.C.  m .  and  had — 

2.  Charles  Gause,  m.  1st  . ,  m.  2nd 


Eleanor  . and  had — 

3.  Ann  Gause,  m.  John  Bassett  Evans  and 
had — 

4.  Daniel  Bassett  Evans,  m.  Elizabeth 
Akin  Smith  and  had — 

5.  Ann  Jane  Evans,  m.  John  Mercer. 

End  of  M.  N.  H.  Papers 


YEAMANS 

Sir  John  Yeamans,  first  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Carolina  Province,  b.  ca. 
1610,  Bristol,  Eng.,  son  of  Robert  Yea¬ 
mans.  Colonel  in  army  to  Barbados  1650, 
appears  to  have  been  influential  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs. 

1660 — on  Council. 

1663 — planters  in  Barbados  made  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Proprietors  to  plant  col- 
only  in  (Cape  Fear)  Clarendon — Yea¬ 
mans  appointed  Governor  (1665)  and 
given  a  barony  in  new  colony  Jan.  11, 

1665 — reached  Cape  Fear  after  stormy 
voyage  but  settlement  did  not  survive, 
returned  to  Barbados. 

1669 — took  charge  of  another  expedition 
which  came  from  England  under  Joseph 
West  (withdrew  when  Wm.  Sayle  was 
appointed  governor)  and  reached  Port 
Royal  1670,  founded  settlement  at  Albe¬ 
marle  Point,  later  to  Oyster  Point  which 
is  now  Charleston.  Yeamans  came  with 


200  African  slaves,  first  landed  on  con¬ 
tinent. 

1671 —  appointed  Governor  of  Province  of 
Carolina — made  Landgrave  and 

1672 —  proclaimed,  but  differences  and 
hardships  returned  to  Barbados  where  he 
died  in  1674. 

(Nat.  Enc.  Am.  Biog. — Reg.  Col.  Dames) 


Baronet — January  7,  1664 — all  county  of 
Clarendon  near  Cape  Faire,  and  all  the 
tract  to  South  Seas  be  for  present  under 
gov.  of  Sir  John  Yeamans. 

1666 — Names  of  council  of  Barbados.  Sir 
John  Yeamans  of  good  conduct  and  stout 
agreement,  Maj.  William  Yeamans,  of 
Barbados  on  behalf  of  and  for  his  father 
Sir  John  Yeamans,  Edward  Yeamans, 
Etc.  William  Yeamans  employed  to  the 
L.  Prop,  by  persons  mentioned  as  agent. 
(N.  C.  Col.  Rec.) 


BARBADOS  was  first  mentioned  to¬ 
ward  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
Visited  by  English  seamen  1605,  colon¬ 
ized  1625.  It  is  an  island  in  B.  W.  Indies, 
place  of  call  for  almost  all  ships  plying 
to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  One  of  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  world. 
Thought  to  have  first  been  visited  by 
Portuguese.  Its  history  shows  the  process 
of  peaceful  colonization,  acquired  without 
conquest,  and  has  never  been  out  of  Brit¬ 
ish  possession.  Opinions  differ  as  to  deri¬ 
vation  of  name.  It  may  be  the  Spanish 
word  for  hanging  branches  of  a  vine 
which  strike  root  in  the  ground.  (Enc. 
Brit.)  Columbus  made  four  journeys  to 
the  West  Indies,  as  did  Velasques. 


Barbados — St.  Michaels  Parish  Register 

September  25,  1678  buried:  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Schencking 
Baptism :  Thomas,  son  of  Henry  and  Ann 
Smith,  March  31,  1678 

Listed  Inhabitants:  Thomas  Smith,  wife  and 
one  child,  5  servants,  3  negroes. 

St.  James  Parish  Register — 1679. 
p.  507:  Elizabeth  Yeamans,  2  servants,  18  ne¬ 
groes,  50  acres 

p.  472:  Lady  Yeamans,  1680 — Land  in  dispute 

Christ  Church,  St.  Andrews 
p.  490,  January  4,  1678-79 — children  of  Bernard 
and  Elizabeth  Schencking  baptized: 

Elizabeth — 8  years 
Katherine — 7  years 
Amarinzia — 5  years 
Benjamin — 7  months 
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THE  BARBADOS  MUSEUM  & 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

St.  Ann’s,  Garrison,  Barbados,  B.W.I. 

11  May  1953 

Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Wyatt, 

1805  Osceola  St.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  12  March, 
and  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
deal  with  it  before  this  time. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Governor  Moore  was 
the  posthumous  child  of  the  marriage 
between  Benjamin  Berringer  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Forster  who  was  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Forster  of  Barbados.  The  widow 
Margaret  Barringer  married  John  Yea- 
mans  soon  after  her  first  husband’s 
death. 

Colonel  Yeamans  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
is  said  to  have  been  previously  married 
but  his  first  wife  died  in  England. 

Yeamans  was  created  a  baronet  in  1661 
and  died  in  Barbados  in  1674.  His  widow 
Margaret  married  as  her  third  husband 
William  Whalley. 

You  may  be  interested  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  written  by  me  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  Vol¬ 
ume  9  page  120  (1941).  A  copy  is  filed  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  other 
large  libraries  in  U.S.A.  One  of  them  may 
be  able  to  supply  a  photostat  copy.  We 
have  no  facilities  for  doing  that  work 
here. 

If  you  feel  yourself  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  me  for  this  information  and  wish 
to  discharge  it,  please  send  me  two  pack¬ 
ets  of  seeds  of  large  Zinnias  which  I  can¬ 
not  buy  here.  If  you  send  them  airmail 
they  will  bloom  this  summer. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  M.  Shilstone  (signed) 

P.  O.  Box  63 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 


P.O.  Box  63,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 

28  May  1953. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wyatt, 

I  have  today  received  a  large  package 
of  varieties  of  zinnia  seeds  which  you 
have  kindly  sent  me.  I  feel  very  guilty  at 
having  suggested  that  you  send  me  two 
packets,  because  I  might  have  known  that 
with  the  usual  overwhelming  generosity 
of  Americans  I  should  receive  much  more 
than  I  asked  for. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  what  you 
have  sent;  and  I  shall  have  a  wonderful 
garden  of  zinnias.  We  never  get  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  garden  seeds  here,  and 
sometimes  there  are  none  to  be  had  of  the 
kind  one  would  like  to  plant.  There  are 
certainly  some  very  choice  varieties  in 
the  selection  and  I  am  anxious  to  see 
what  the  results  will  be  of  the  new  Kolor- 
coat — something  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  before. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any  information 
to  add  to  that  already  sent  you  about 
Margaret  Moore.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  a  photostat  copy  of  the  article 
in  our  Journal  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
last.  I  shall  try  to  hunt  a  copy  among 
old  files  of  the  Journal  and  will  mail  it  to 
you  if  I  am  successful. 

With  kind  regards,  and  many  thanks, 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  M.  Shilstone 


Yeamans — Berringer — Moore 

Mr.  E.  M.  Shilstone,  an  eminent  his¬ 
torian  and  author  of  Barbados,  gives  us 
the  following  information  of  interest: 

1.  Captain  John  Yeamans  was  a  joint 
landowner  with  Colonel  Benjamin  Ber¬ 
ringer,  the  owner  of  Nicholas  Plantation 
in  the  St.  Peter  parish,  Barbados  in  the 
17th.  century. 

2.  Capt.  John  Yeamans  was  the  son  of 
John  Yeamans  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
was  baptized  February  28,  1611.  He  came 
to  Barbados  prior  to  1638. 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Ber¬ 
ringer  in  1661,  Captain  Yeamans  married 
his  widow,  Margaret  Forster. 

4.  In  1665  John  Yeamans  was  created 
a  baronet  and  appointed  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  and  his  family 
settled.  He  held  his  Government  until 
his  death  in  1674.  His  widow,  Margaret 
married  as  her  third  husband  William 
Whalley  (or  Walley). 

5.  According  to  a  deed  dated  January 
8,  1687,  in  Barbados,  it  is  clear  that  the 
wife  of  Governor  James  Moore  (1640- 
1706)  of  South  Carolina  was  Margaret 
Berringer,  the  posthumous  child  of  Col¬ 
onel  Berringer  and  Margaret  Forster. 

Note:  See  “The  Barbados  Museum  and  Historical 

Society  Journal.”  Vol.  9,  No.  3  May  1942,  Pages 

120-124.  E.  M.  Shilstone,  Honorary  Secretary 

of  the  Society.  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash., 

D.C. 
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NEWKIRK 

The  following  material  on  Hawes,  Gor¬ 
ham,  Howland  and  Tilley  families,  com¬ 
piled  by  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Delano,  genealo¬ 
gist,  was  received  after  Book  III  had  gone 
to  press. 

Line  of  Edmond  Hawes 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II  son  of 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I,  and  Florence 
Mercer,  his  first  wife.  The  said  Bryan 
Winslow  Newkirk,  I,  son  of 

Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D.  and  Isa¬ 
bella  Wilkings,  his  wife.  The  said  Abram 
Francis  Newkirk,  M.D.  son  of 

Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary  Catherine 
(Molly)  Hawes,  his  wife.  The  said  Mary 
Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes,  daughter  of 

Samuel  Hawes  and  Anne  Julia  Davis,  his 
wife.  The  said  Samuel  Hawes,  son  of 

Edmond  Hawes  and  Martha  Herring,  his 
wife.  The  said  Edmond  Hawes,  son  of 

John  Hawes,  III,  and  Mary . ,  his  wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes,  III,  son  of 

John  Hawes,  II,  and  Mary  . .  his 

wife.  The  said  John  Hawes,  II,  son  of 
John  Hawes,  I,  and  Desire  Gorham,  his 
wife.  The  said  John  Hawes,  I,  son  of 
Edmond  Hawes  and  wife  (name  un¬ 
known)  . 


Hawes  Line  with  References 

Edmond  Hawes  of  Yarmouth,  Mass.  b. 
Oct.  7,  1612  at  Solihull,  Warwickshire, 
England,  baptized  in  the  Parish  Church 
there  on  Oct.  15,  1612.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Edmond  Hawes,  gentleman,  of 
Solihull  and  his  wife,  Jane  Porter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Richard  Porter  of  Bayham,  Es¬ 
sex,  England.  (Parish  Register  Society, 
England,  Vol.  53,  p.  65;  Edmond  Hawes 
Genealogy  by  James  William  Hawes, 
A.M.,  p.  121)  He  d.  June  9,  1693  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  (Old  Yarmouth  Records 
of  1693;  Edmond  Hawes  Genealogy,  p. 
131) 

The  Yarmouth  Records  mention  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Edmond  Hawes  on 
July  19,  1689,  but  do  not  give  her  name. 
(Edmond  Hawes,  p.  130)  That  his  wife 
had  pre-deceased  him  we  know  from  his 
will,  dated  May  5,  1692;  proved  July  20, 


1693,  in  which  his  wife  is  not  named. 
(For  will  see  Barnstable  Probate  Records, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  83-84;  Edmond  Hawes,  p.  131) 
He  leaves  bequests  to  his  son,  John  Hawes 
(his  only  son),  to  “my  loving  daughter, 
Desire  Hawes,  ye  wife  of  my  said  son 
John  Hawes,”  and  to  grandsons,  Edmond, 
John,  Joseph,  Jabez,  Ebenezer,  Isaac  and 
Benjamin,  and  to  granddaughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dogget,  Mary  Bacon,  Desire  Hawes 
and  Experience  Hawes.  Also  to  his  great 
grandchildren,  these  latter  not  named  in 
Will.  (Edmond  Hawes,  pp.  130-142) 

Edmond  Hawes  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
June  3,  1635  on  the  ship  “James”  of  Lon¬ 
don,  300  tons.  (Drake’s  “Founders  of  New 
England,”  pp.  55-56;  New  England  His¬ 
torical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol. 
14,  pp.  329,  332-334) 

He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  Records,  Oct.  2,  1637,  when  he 
received  a  grant  of  land  in  Duxbury. 
(Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  40) 
He  removed  to  Yarmouth  before  the  end 
of  1644.  (Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol. 

8,  p.  182) 

Edmond  Hawes  held  public  offices  both 
in  Duxbury  and  Yarmouth  and  became  a 
man  of  great  prominence  in  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  Deputy  from 
Yarmouth  to  the  Plymouth  General 
Court,  1645,  1649,  1651,  1653,  1658,  1660, 
1661,  1665,  1674,  1675.  (Colonial  Records 
of  Massachusetts,  Registers  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
and  North  Carolina  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames) 

John  Hawes,  I,  son  of  Edmond,  b.  about 
1640,  probably  in  Duxbury,  Mass,  as  his 
father,  Edmond  Hawes,  was  mentioned 
as  Constable  of  Duxbury.  He  was  sworn 
as  such  on  June  7,  1642.  This  same  year 
he  was  Surveyor  of  Highways  for  that 
town.  (Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  2, 
pp.  34-40;  Winson’s  “History  of  Dux¬ 
bury,”  p.  22;  Pierce’s  “Colonial  Lists  .  .  . 
Civil  Military  and  Professional  Lists  of 
Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  Colonies”, 
p.  53;  Edmond  Hawes,  p.  125)  He  was 
married  on  October  7,  1661  at  Barnstable, 
Mass,  to  Desire  Gorham,  b.  April  2,  1655 
in  Plymouth.  (Barnstable  Records,  May¬ 
flower  Descendants,  Vol.  5,  p.  72;  Otis’ 
“Genealogical  Notes  of  Barnstable  Fami¬ 
lies”,  Vol.  1,  pp.  413-414)  She  was  the 
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eldest  child  of  Capt.  John  Gorham  of 
fame  in  King  Philip’s  War,  and  Desire 
Howland  his  wife;  and  granddaughter  of 
John  Howland  and  Elizabeth  Tilley  his 
wife,  both  passengers  on  the  “Mayflower” 
in  1620.  (Edmond  Hawes,  p.  145) 

He,  as  well  as  his  father,  Edmond  Hawes, 
attained  prominence  in  his  community, 
often  serving  on  important  committees 
in  public  affairs  of  Yarmouth.  June  5, 
1677  he  is  mentioned  as  Constable  of 
Yarmouth,  an  important  office  in  those 
days.  (Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  5, 
p.  231)  June  1,  1680  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surveyors  of  Highways  for  that 
town.  (Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  6, 
p.  97)  About  1700  he  became  “Captain”. 
After  a  full  and  useful  life  he  died  Nov. 
11,  1701  from  the  effects  of  having  his 
leg  amputated.  His  wife  died  June  30, 
1700.  (Yarmouth  Records,  Otis’  “Genea¬ 
logical  Notes  of  Barnstable  Families”, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  413-414;  Freeman’s  “History 
of  Cape  Cod”,  Vol.  2,  p.  206;  The  May¬ 
flower  Descendants,  Vol.  5,  p.  177)  He 
left  his  will,  dated  Oct.  5,  1701,  proved 
Nov.  19,  1701,  in  which  he  mentions  his 
sons,  John,  Joseph,  Ebenezer,  Isaac  and 
Benjamin,  and  his  four  daughters,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Doggett  (or  Dagget),  Mary  Bacon, 
Desire  and  Experience  Hawes.  (Barn¬ 
stable  Probate  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  135) 
The  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  Nov. 
28,  1701,  deducting  “desperate  Debts”  and 
debts  due  from  the  estate,  amounted  to 
575  pounds  and  11  pence,  including  300 
pounds  for  real  estate,  41  pounds  for  two 
negro  girls,  and  5  pounds  for  Indian  boy. 

(Barnstable  Probate  Records,  Vol.  2,  p. 
135;  Edmond  Hawes,  p.  149) 

Their  second  son,  John  Hawes,  II,  was 
born  May  14,  1671  in  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

m.  first  Mary  . ,  before  March  14, 

1708-9,  when  she  acknowledged  a  deed 
executed  by  him.  (Providence  Deeds,  Vol. 
2,  p.  131)  He  m.  second  Mary  Mason  of 
Rehoboth,  on  Nov.  26,  1723.  John  Hawes, 
II,  d.  in  Providence,  R.  I.  on  Dec.  27, 
1723.  (Early  Records  of  Providence,  Vol. 
16,  pp.  306-312)  There  was  no  issue  by 
his  second  wife. 

He  was  in  Providence  before  May  30, 
1700  when  he  (described  as  of  Provi¬ 
dence)  was  engaged  in  a  law  suit.  (Early 
Records  of  Providence,  Vol.  17,  p.  178) 


There  are  sundry  mentions  of  him  in  the 
Providence  records.  He  was  an  innkeeper 
and  was  called  Mr.  John  Hawes.  In  those 
days,  the  old  records  tell  us,  to  be  called 
“Mr.”  indicated  that  the  man  so  called 
was  of  the  “Gentry”  or  upper  class.  He 
served  his  community  in  many  useful 
ways  until  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 

52  years.  He  and  his  first  wife,  Mary . 

Hawes,  left  two  young  sons,  Edmond 
and  John,  and  perhaps  others  whose 
names  are  not  known  who  were  probably 
born  in  Providence.  (Edmond  Hawes,  p. 
158)  At  his  death  his  younger  son,  John, 
was  appointed  administrator  on  Jan.  8, 
1723-24,  his  widow,  Mary  (nee  Mason) 
and  his  eldest  son,  Edmond,  having  de¬ 
clined.  (Early  Providence  Records,  Vol. 
16,  pp.  308,  312,  313;  ibid.  Vol.  12,  p.  74; 
Edmond  Hawes,  p.  156) 

John  Hawes,  III,  the  younger  son  of  John 
Hawes,  II,  was  b.  ca.  1700,  probably  in 

Providence,  m.  Mary  . ,  at  North 

Kingston,  Mass,  on  Jan.  31,  1722/3.  (Pro¬ 
vidence  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths, 
Vol.  1,  p.  60)  To  quote — “It  appears  by 
a  Certificate  that  John  Hause  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  North  Kingston  the  last  day  of 
January,  1722  by  William  Hall,  Justice”; 
and  then  the  following  items:  “John 
Hause  the  son  of  John  Hause  and  Mary 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Providence  the  30th 
day  of  August,  anno  Domini,  1725”  .  .  . 
“Mary  Hause,  the  daughter  of  John 
Hause  and  of  Mary  his  wife,  was  born 
in  Providence  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
anno  Domini,  1727”.  (Edmond  Hawes,  p. 
162)  He  was  made  a  Freeman  of  the 
Colony  “the  third  Tuesday  of  February, 
1723-4”.  (Rhode  Island  Colony  Records, 
Vol.  4,  p.  337)  June  3,  1723  he  was  chosen 
Constable.  (Early  Providence  Records, 
Vol.  13,  p.  61)  In  Winston’s  “History  of 
Duxbury”  p.  81,  he  tells  us  that  the  office 
of  Constable  was  one  of  “high  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  none  were  elected  to 
it  but  men  of  good  standing.  In  fact,  in 
early  times,  Constables  instead  of  being 
mere  peace  officers,  as  now,  had  various 
other  functions,  such  as  Collectors  of 
Taxes,  as  Coroners  in  summoning  juries 
of  inquest,  and  when  a  call  was  made 
for  Military  duty,  they  impressed  men  for 
the  service.”  (Edmond  Hawes,  p.  132) 
There  are  various  mentions  of  him  in 
the  Providence  records.  By  trade  he  was 
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a  carpenter  or  joiner,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  after  his  father’s  death  he  was 
an  innkeeper  in  Providence.  Evidently, 
in  preparation  for  leaving  his  old  home, 
he  made  sales  of  real  estate.  By  deed 
dated  Dec.  23,  1730,  John  Hawes  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  carpenter,  conveyed  land  there  to 
Benjamin  Tillinghast  of  the  same  place, 
mariner,  for  330  pounds  current  money 
of  New  England.  (Providence  Deeds,  Vol. 
8,  p.  407)  On  Feb.  24,  1729,  30,  describing 
himself  as  “innholder”,  he  conveyed  land 
to  Joseph  Angel.  About  1731  he  removed 
to  N.  C.  By  deed  dated  March  24,  1731/2 
and  acknowledged  the  same  day  in  Provi¬ 
dence  “John  Hawes,  joiner  of  Cape  Fear, 
N.  C.”  conveyed  land  in  Providence  to 
Robert  Gibbs,  merchant  of  that  town, 
for  24  pounds.  For  last  two  deeds  see 
Providence  Deeds,  Vol.  9,  p.  167,  Vol.  11, 
p.  129.  On  July  6,  1747,  describing  him¬ 
self  as  of  Onslow  Co.  N.  C.  he  conveyed 
land  in  R.  I.  to  Henry  Sweeting,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  innholder,  for  50  pounds  of  N.  C. 
currency.  (Providence  Deeds,  Vol.  12,  p. 
370)  He  was  doubtless  the  John  Hawes 
who  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  N.  C.,  Sept.  8,  1737  for  a  grant  of  100 
acres  in  New  Hanover  Co.  (N.  C.  Colonial 
Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  277;  Edmond  Hawes, 
pp.  162-163) 

John  Hawes,  III,  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
after  his  arrival  in  N.  C.,  had  another 
son,  Edmond  Hawes.  On  Feb.  20,  1773 
John  Hawes  deeded  to  his  son,  Edmond 
Hawes,  a  “gift”  deed  to  all  of  his 
“chattels,  household  goods,  cattle,  hogs, 
horses”,  etc.  (Deed  Book  G.  p.  73,  New 
Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.)  On  that  same  day  he 
deeded  Edmond  Hawes  300  acres  on  Black 
River  that  was  a  patent  to  John  Hawes, 
“line  below  the  Haws  House”.  (Deed 
Book  G.,  p.  80,  New  Hanover  Co.)  The 
Hawes  of  New  Hanover  Co.  descend  from 
this  Edmond  Hawes.  John  Hawes,  III, 
from  R.  I.,  left  only  one  son  in  New 
Hanover  Co. 

Edmund  Hawes,  son  of  John  Hawes,  III, 
from  R.  I.,  was  evidently  born  in  the 
Cape  Fear  Region  of  N.  C.  as  his  birth 
is  not  recorded  in  the  Church  Records 
of  R.  I.,  where  his  brother  John  Hawes, 
IV,  and  his  sister,  Mary  Hawes,  have 
their  births  recorded.  He  seems  to  have 
been  b.  about  1730-35  and  d.  in  New 
Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.  1788  or  1789.  In  Nov., 


1788  he  sold  land  that  had  been  a  patent 
to  him,  land  lying  on  Keith  Branch.  In 
April,  1789,  Edmund  Hawes  (Jr.)  sold 
180  acres  on  Black  River,  being  part  of 
a  survey  to  John  Howard,  Sr.  deceased, 
in  1754,  and  by  John  Howard,  Sr.,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Edmund  Hawes,  Sr.  deceased, 
Feb.  20,  1778.  (Deed  Book  I,  p.  370,  New 
Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.)  In  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  of  his  grandson,  Enoch  Hawes, 
in  1870,  350  acres  of  this  same  tract  of 
land  surveyed  for  John  Howard,  was  sold. 
(Deed  Book  9,  Bladen  Co.,  N.  C.) 

New  Hanover  Co.  Court  Minutes  show 
that  in  1766  Edmund  Hawes  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Constable,  in  1769  he  served 
on  a  jury,  also  a  juryman  in  1783,  and 
as  late  as  Oct.  15,  1788,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  serve  at  next  court,  but 
the  list  of  jurymen  for  the  next  court 
did  not  include  the  name  of  Edmund 
Hawes. 

On  February  20,  1773,  John  Hawes  (III) 
deeded  his  son,  Edmund  Hawes,  a  gift 
deed  of  all  his  chattels,  household  goods, 
cattle,  hogs,  horses,  etc.  (Deed  Book  G, 
p.  73,  New  Hanover  Co.)  On  the  same 
date,  John  Hawes,  for  5  pounds,  deeded 
Edmund  Hawes  a  tract  of  land,  300  acres, 
line  below  the  Hawes  house,  on  the  west 
side  of  Black  River  ...  a  grant  to  John 
Hawes  in  1754,  “free  and  clear  from  all 
manner  of  former  gifts,  grants,  bargains, 
sales,”  etc.  (Deed  Book  G.  p.  80,  New 
Hanover  Co.)  On  the  same  date  John 
Hawes  (III)  listed  the  property  of  the 
gift  deed  as,  “53  head  of  cattle,  27  hogs, 
bed  and  furniture,  2  pewter  dishes,  and 
a  half  dozen  plates,  one  pair  of  spoon 
moulds,  as  per  enclosed  deed,”.  (Deed 
Book  G.  p.  86,  New  Hanover  Co.) 

The  New  Hanover  Co.  Court  minutes 
show  that  three  deeds  were  proved  July, 
1774,  from  John  Hawes  to  Edmund 
Hawes,  by  John  Cummins.  These  are  the 
last  records  in  New  Hanover  Co.  that 
identify  John  Hawes  (III)  from  R.  I. 
Years  before  this  John  Hawes  (III)  gave 
to  his  eldest  son,  John  Hawes  (IV)  land 
in  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C.  A  deed  proved  at 
Jan.  Court,  1754  in  Onslow  Co.,  N.  C. 
shows  that  John  Hawes  of  Bladen  Co., 
“for  and  in  consideration  of  the  Natural 
Love  and  affection  which  I  have  and 
bear  unto  my  well  beloved  son  John 
Hause  all  that  Plantation  or  grant  of 
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land  lying  in  Onslow  Co.  on  the  South 
side  of  the  South  West  Branch  of  New 
River  .  .  .  containing  400  acres  which 
was  granted  to  John  Guess,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  said  John  Hause  and  fur¬ 
ther  know  that  I  the  said  John  Hause 
have  put  the  said  John  Hause  my  well 
beloved  son  in  full  possession  of  the  above 
mentioned  land.” 

S/  John  Hause,  Senr. 

This  record  comes  from  the  N.  C.  Dept, 
of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
(Onslow  Deeds  —  72.089,  p.  14)  The  deed 
itself  is  not  dated  but  it  does  show  the 
date  it  was  proved  in  court. 

Edmund  Hawes,  Sr.  left  no  will  in  New 
Hanover  Co.  The  Court  Minutes  of  June, 
1795  make  it  clear  that  he  left  heirs  on 
his  land  in  New  Hanover  Co.  Only  two 
of  these  heirs  remained  in  New  Hanover 
Co.,  John  and  Samuel,  and  they  remained 
on  the  lands  they  had  heired  and  bought. 
They  died  and  left  the  same  lands  to 
their  heirs.  The  Court  Minutes  of  June, 
1795  show  the  following  records. 

Inventory  of  the  estate  of  Edmund 
Hawes,  deceased  granted  to  John  Hawes, 
Esq.  Bond  of  800  pounds,  with  John  G. 
Scull  and  Stephen  Anders  security. 
Ordered  that  John  Colvin,  Stephen  An¬ 
ders  and  Fred  Simpson  be  appointed  to 
divide  the  estate  of  Edmund  Hawes  be¬ 
tween  the  heirs. 

Samuel  Hawes,  an  orphan,  appeared  in 
Court  and  made  choice  of  John  Hawes, 
Esq.  as  his  guardian.  Bond  of  150  pounds. 
Court  Minutes  of  June  1797,  show  that 
Samuel  Hawes  was  just  within  the  legal 
age  of  needing  a  guardian  to  settle  the 
estate.  On  that  date  a  deed  from  John 
Anders  to  Hannah  Haws  was  proved  by 
Samuel  Haws  and  a  deed  from  John 
Colvin  to  John  Haws  was  proved  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Haws.  Court  Minutes  of  September, 
1798,  show  a  deed  from  Martha  Hawes 
to  Samuel  Hawes  was  proved  by  John 
Hawes.  And  in  December,  1802,  Samuel 
Hawes  was  appointed  a  juror.  So  from 
these  records  we  can  assume  that  Samuel 
Hawes  was  born  about  1775/6. 

From  the  above  records  and  other  avail¬ 
able,  we  list  the  children  of  Edmund 
Hawes,  Sr.  as: 

1.  John  Hawes,  Esq.  born  about  1763,  as 
shown  in  Census  of  1800  for  New  Hanover 


Co.  Family  Records  say  that  this  John 
Hawes  married  Amelia  Anders  (Andrews). 

2.  Edmund  Hawes,  Jr.  married  Sarah 
Reeves,  born  1775,  daughter  of  Edward 
Reeves  of  Bladen  Co.,  removed  to  Louis¬ 
iana.  (“Ancestral  Sketches”  by  Le  Roy 
Reeves,  published  1951.) 

3.  Alexander  Hawes,  witnessed  a  deed 
from  his  brother  Edmund  Hawes,  Jr.  to 
Michael  Loper  in  1789.  No  further  record 
of  Alexander  Hawes. 

4.  Samuel  Hawes,  born  about  1775,  mar¬ 
ried  Anne  Julia  Davis,  daughter  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Davis,  Revolutionary  Soldier  of  Bladen 
and  New  Hanover  Counties. 

These  four  men  are  the  only  ones  by 
name  of  Hawes  found  in  New  Hanover 
Co.  Records  at  that  period.  They  all  ap¬ 
pear  in  connection  with  sales  of  land  on 
Black  River,  the  original  settlement  of 
John  Hawes  from  R.  I.,  and  deeded  by 
him  to  his  son,  Edmund  Hawes,  Sr. 
Family  records  say  that  Edmund  Hawes, 
Sr.  married  Martha  Ann  Andrews  (An¬ 
ders).  No  record  has  been  found  to  prove 
this.  From  the  Court  Minutes  showing 
that  Martha  Hawes  deeded  Samuel  Hawes 
land  in  1798,  we  can  feel  assured  that 
the  Mother’s  name  was  Martha.  Other 
records  indicate  that  she  was  Martha 
Herring,  daughter  of  John  Herring,  who 
left  a  Will  in  New  Hanover  Co.  dated 
1774  and  proved  1775.  (Will  Book  C,  p. 
143)  He  named  his  daughter,  Martha 
Hawes,  in  his  will.  Further  proof  that  she 
was  Martha  Herring  is  shown  in  the 
names  of  children  and  grandchildren, 
Samuel  and  Enoch.  These  two  names 
do  not  appear  as  Hawes  names  anywhere 
except  in  New  Hanover  Co.,  and  they 
were  often  used  names  in  the  Herring 
family.  There  were  several  transactions 
between  John  Hawes  and  John  Herring 
in  the  land  records. 

Samuel  Hawes,  the  only  child  young 
enough  to  have  a  guardian  appointed 
when  his  father,  Edmund  Hawes,  Sr. 
died,  was  born  about  1775.  He  married 
Anne  Julia  Davis,  daughter  of  Francis 
Davis,  Revolutionary  Soldier  of  New  Han¬ 
over  and  Bladen  Counties,  and  his  wife, 
Tabitha  Devane,  daughter  of  Major  John 
Devane  and  his  wife  Ann  Robinson. 

Court  Minutes  show  that  in  1802,  Samuel 
Hawes  served  on  the  jury;  in  July  1806, 
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Samuel  Hawes,  Esq.  qualified  as  a  Jus¬ 
tice;  in  1810  he  again  qualified  as  a 
Justice,  and  in  1811  he  was  appointed 
juror  to  the  next  Superior  Court.  There 
are  numerous  records  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  New 
Hanover  County  by  Samuel  Hawes,  who 
was  apparently  a  man  of  large  landed 
estates.  Samuel  Hawes  died  in  1815,  in 
New  Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.,  where  he  left 
a  will  dated  Nov.  20,  1815,  and  proved 
in  New  Hanover  Co.  at  May  Court,  1816. 
He  left  his  property  to  his  wife  for  her 
life  time,  and  after  her  death  to  be  di¬ 
vided  equally  to  his  lawful  heirs.  Court 
Minutes  of  May,  1816,  show  that  the  will 
of  Samuel  Hawes  was  returned  to  Court 
and  proved  by  H.  Devane.  William  H. 
Beatty  qualified  as  Executor.  His  wife, 
Ann  Julia  (Davis)  Hawes  must  have  died 
by  1818,  for  the  November  Term  of  Court, 
1818,  shows  that  Owen  Owens,  as  guardi¬ 
an  of  their  eldest  son,  Alexander  Thomas 
Hawes,  asked  for  the  distributive  share 
of  Alexander  T.  Hawes.  William  H.  Beatty 
was  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  to  the 
other  children  of  Samuel  Hawes.  It  was 
ordered  that  John  Colvin,  et  al,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  divide  the  personal  estate  of 
Samuel  Hawes,  and  allot  to  Alexander 
T.  Hawes  his  distributive  share.  The  May 
Term  of  Court,  1821,  ordered  the  division 
of  the  lands  of  Samuel  Hawes,  dec’d. 
among  his  heirs.  The  children  of  Samuel 
and  Ann  Julia  (Davis)  Hawes  are  listed 
as  shown  in  this  division.  They  were: 
Ann  D.  Hawes,  married  M.  Lammon; 
Mary  Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes,  b.  July 
4,  1803,  married  Bryan  Newkirk;  Alex¬ 
ander  Thomas  Hawes;  John  R.  Hawes; 
Francis  Hawes,  married  Susan  Williams; 
William  Davis  Hawes,  married  Sarah 
Matthis;  Julia  Eliza  Hawes,  heired  the 
home  place;  Tabitha  Eveline  Hawes, 
married  Hugh  T.  Coston  in  Bladen  Coun¬ 
ty,  on  August  7,  1834  (marriage  date 
from  Raleigh  Register,  published  August 
21,  1834).  Their  second  daughter,  Mary 
Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes,  born  July  4, 
1803  in  New  Hanover  Co.,  N.  C.,  died 
March  26,  1888  in  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C., 
married  in  1820  in  New  Hanover  Co., 
Bryan  Newkirk,  born  June  5,  1794  in 
Duplin  Co.  (once  New  Hanover  Co.)  died 
July  8,  1863,  Sampson  Co.,  N.  C.  The  will 
of  Bryan  Newkirk  is  recorded  in  New 


Hanover  Co.  (Will  Book  D,  p.  128).  Their 
eldest  son  was  Abram  Francis  Newkirk, 
father  of  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I. 


Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II,  eldest  son 
of  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  I,  and  wife 
Florence  Mercer,  was  b.  Thurs.,  Dec.  18, 
1888,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  married  June 
18,  1913,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Lucile 
Rebecca  King,  b.  March  12,  1894,  at 
Baxley,  Ga.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  King  and  Estil  Dopson,  his 
wife. 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  ni,  born  June 
7,  1918,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  only  son  of  Bryan 
Newkirk,  II,  and  Lucile  Rebecca  King, 
his  wife,  m.  June  18,  1943  at  Decatur, 
Ga.,  Elizabeth  M.  T.  Lumpkin,  he  d.  May 
30,  1955.  Children: 

1.  Elizabeth  Lucile  Lumpkin  Newkirk, 
born  October  12,  1947,  at  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada. 

2.  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  IV,  born  No¬ 
vember  16,  1948,  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

3.  Elinor  King  Newkirk,  born  December 
28,  1949,  at  Toronto,  Canada. 


Line  of  Captain  John  Gorham 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II  is  the  son  of 
Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk;  I  and  Florence 
Mercer  his  first  wife. 

The  said  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st 
was  the  son  of  Abram  Francis  Newkirk 
and  Mary  Isabella  Wilkings,  his  wife. 
The  said  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
was  the  son  of  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary 
Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes  his  wife. 

The  said  Mary  Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hawes  and 
Anne  Julia  Davis  his  wife. 

The  said  Samuel  Hawes  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  Hawes  and  Martha  Herring  his 
wife. 

The  said  Edmund  Hawes  was  the  son  of 

John  Hawes,  III  and  Mary  . his  wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes,  III,  was  the  son  of 
John  Hawes,  II,  and  Mary .  his  wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes,  II  was  the  son  of 
John  Hawes,  1st  and  Desire  Gorham  his 
wife. 

The  said  Desire  Gorham  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desire 
Howland  his  wife. 
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Captain  John  Gorham  (1621-1676) 
Massachusetts 

He  was  Lieutenant  1673,  Captain  of 
Barnstable  (Mass.)  Company,  under 
Major  William  Bradford,  1673.  Of  fame 
in  King  Philip’s  War.  He  was  born  1621, 
Plymouth;  died  1676  in  Mass.  Lived  in 
Marshfield  and  Barnstable,  Mass.  Mar¬ 
ried  Desire  Howland,  born . ,  died  1683, 

the  daughter  of  John  Howland  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tilley,  both  of  them  passengers  on 
the  Mayflower,  1620.* 

Captain  John  Gorham,  a  hero  of  King 
Philip’s  War,  1675/76,  was  married  in 
Plymouth  about  1643,  to  Desire  Howland, 
the  daughter  of  John  Howland  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tilley,  his  wife.  In  Plymouth,  on 
April  2,  1644,  their  eldest  child,  Desire 
Gorham,  was  born.  In  1661,  at  Barn¬ 
stable,  she  married  John  Hawes  (1st), 
the  only  child  of  Edmond  Hawes,  the 
emigrant.  Her  father-in-law  affection¬ 
ately  refers  to  her  in  his  will  as  “my  lov¬ 
ing  Daughter,  Desire  Hawes,  ye  wife  of 
my  son,  John  Hawes”,  leaving  her  a 
bequest.  (See  Edmond  Hawes,  pp.  139- 
142.)  He  was  b.  in  1621  and  d.  in  1676 
in  Mass.,  lived  in  Marshfield  and  in 
Barnstable,  Mass.  He  was  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch,  in 
New  York,  1673;  a  Captain  in  King 
Philip’s  War,  1675/76,  and  in  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675.  His 
wife  also  died  in  Mass.  They  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  and  through  these  chil¬ 
dren,  they  have  many  descendants  in 
this  country.** 

Line  of  John  Howland 
Mayflower  Passenger 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II,  is  the  son  of 
Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  Mercer  his  wife. 


♦References:  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  V, 
p.  34.  Register  of  the  National  Society  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
Register  of  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (for  his  dates  and 
services.) 

♦♦References:  Amos  Otis’ — “Genealogical  Notes 
of  Barnstable  Families,”  Vol.  1,  pp.  413,  415. 
Plymouth  Colony  Records” — Mayflower  De- 
cendants,”  Vol.  5,  p.  177. 

Register  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in 
Massachusetts  (for  his  dates  and  service.) 


The  said  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st  was 
the  son  of  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Wilkings  his  wife. 

The  said  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
was  the  son  of  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary 
Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes  his  wife. 

The  said  Mary  Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hawes  and 
Anne  Julia  Davis  his  wife. 

The  said  Samuel  Hawes  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  Hawes  and  Martha  Herring  his 
wife. 

The  said  Edmund  Hawes  was  the  son  of 

John  Hawes  III,  and  Mary . his  wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes  III,  was  the  son  of 

John  Hawes  II,  and  Mary  .  his  first 

wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes  II,  was  the  son  of 
John  Hawes  1st  and  Desire  Gorham  his 
wife. 

The  said  Desire  Gorham  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desire 
Howland  his  wife. 

The  said  Desire  Howland  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Howland  and  Elizabeth  Tilley 
his  wife. 

John  Howland,  born  in  England  in  1592, 
married  in  Plymouth  in  1624,  to  Elizabeth 
Tilley,  the  orphaned  daughter  of  John 
Tilley  of  London,  England.  She  came  over 
on  the  “Mayflower”  with  her  parents, 
who  died  of  “the  Sickness”,  not  long 
after  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  1620.  She 
also,  was  born  in  England,  in  the  year 
1607,  and  therefore,  was  only  a  little  girl 
of  thirteen  when  her  parents  died.  John 
Howland’s  was  the  thirteenth  signature 
on  the  “Mayflower  Compact”.  He  became 
a  man  of  great  prominence  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  taking  leading  parts  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Colony.  He  served  as  Deputy  to 
the  Plymouth  General  Court,  1641,  1645, 
1658,  1661,  1663,  1666,  1667,  1670,  and 
was  Assistant,  1632,  1635.  References — 
Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion,  pp.  21,  89,  90;  Pilgrim’s  Republic; 
Register  of  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames.  Aside  from  his  services 
previously  mentioned,  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Plymouth  Military  Company  in 
1643.  After  long  and  useful  lives,  they 
died  in  Plymouth — John  Howland  on 
February  23,  1673,  aged  more  than  eighty 
years;  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1687,  aged  eighty  years.  They  had 
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a  large  family  of  ten  children,  and  so 
have  numerous  descendants  now  living 
in  many  sections  of  America. 

Among  the  “Mayflower  Passengers” 
nine  families  were  represented  who  were 
entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms,  and  John 
Howland’s  family  was  one  of  these.  The 
other  eight  were:  Governor  William 
Bradford,  Elder  William  Brewster,  Cap¬ 
tain  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edward  Winslow  and  his  brother, 
Gilbert  Winslow,  Richard  Warren,  Ed¬ 
ward  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  and 
William  White. 


Line  of  John  Tilley 
Mayflower  Passenger 

Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  II,  is  the  son  of 
Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  Mercer  his  first  wife. 

The  said  Bryan  Winslow  Newkirk,  1st  was 
the  son  of  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
and  Mary  Isabella  Wilkings  his  wife. 

The  said  Abram  Francis  Newkirk,  M.D. 
was  the  son  of  Bryan  Newkirk  and  Mary 
Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes  his  wife. 

The  said  Mary  Catherine  (Molly)  Hawes 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hawes  and 
Anne  Julia  Davis  his  wife. 

The  said  Samuel  Hawes  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  Hawes  and  Martha  Herring  his 
wife. 

The  said  Edmund  Hawes  was  the  son  of 

John  Hawes  III,  and  Mary . his  wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes  III,  was  the  son  of 

John  Hawes  II,  and  Mary  .  his  first 

wife. 

The  said  John  Hawes  II,  was  the  son  of 
John  Hawes  1st  and  Desire  Gorham  his 
wife. 

The  said  Desire  Gorham  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  John  Gorham  and  Desire 
Howland  his  wife. 

The  said  Desire  Howland  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Howland  and  Elizabeth  Tilley 
his  wife. 

The  said  Elizabeth  Tilley  was  the  daugh- 


References:  Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation:  Plymouth  Colony  Records;  The 
Romantic  Story  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, 
by  Albert  Christopher  Addison;  Hotten’s 
List  of  Emigrants;  Governor  Bradford’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mayflower  Passengers,  p.  xxiv 
(in  the  Introduction). 


ter  of  John  Tilley  and  Bridget  . ,  his 

wife. 

John  Tilley  of  London,  England,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  young  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  were  among  the  Passengers  of 
the  “Mayflower”,  1620.  The  parents  died 
the  first  winter,  of  the  “Sickness”,  which 
was  tuberculosis,  brought  on  by  the 
dreadful  cold,  lack  of  proper  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  the  terribly  crowded  condi¬ 
tions  while  aboard  the  little  “Mayflower”. 
Elizabeth  escaped  this  dread  sickness, 
grew  up  and  married  John  Howland,  and 
lived  to  be  80  years  old. 

John  Tilley,  born  1586,  London,  England, 
died  1621,  at  Plymouth  Plantation.  Mrs. 
Bridget  Tilley,  his  wife,  was  a  native  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  and  died  at  Plymouth 
Plantation,  1621. 

John  Tilley — Passenger  on  the  “May¬ 
flower”,  1620.  He  was  one  of  the  Signers 
of  the  “Mayflower  Pact”,  his  being  the 
sixteenth  signature. 

“In  regard  to  references  to  the  book 
“Edmond  Hawes  of  Yarmouth,  Mass”  — 
a  genealogy  by  James  William  Hawes, 
H.  M.,  published  in  New  York  by  the 
Lyons  Genealogical  Company  —  now  out 
of  print.  This  is  a  volume  of  unusual 
value  to  descendents  (descendants)  of 
this  family.  Every  statement  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  documentary  evidence,  rein¬ 
forced  by  records  from  various  sources. 
There  are  no  suppositions.  However,  from 
John  Hawes  III  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  who  removed  thence  to  North 
Carolina  about  1731,  bringing  with  him 
his  two  older  children,  John  and  Mary. 
This  line  through  his  third  child,  Ed¬ 
mund  or  Edmond  (in  different  records) 
born  after  their  arrival  in  the  Cape  Fear 
region,  had  to  be  proved  from  the  North 
Carolina  records,  as  you  can  see  from 
data  on  the  Hawes  line.  Those  clerks 
who  wrote  or  copied  these  old  records 
sometimes  copied  Hawes  as  “Hause”,  as 
“Haws”,  sometimes  “Howce”,  but  this 
error  we  find  in  all  old  records.  In  the 
“salutation”  in  some  old  wills,  deeds,  etc. 


References:  Hotten’s  List  of  Original  Emi¬ 
grants.  Page  xxvi  (in  the  introduction)  of 
the  Mayflower  Passengers.  Plymouth  Ad¬ 
venture,  by  Ernest  Gebber,  p.  374.  Bradford’s 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  and  Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 
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I  have  found  a  name  there  one  spelling 
while  in  body  of  instrument  the  name  is 
spelled  differently.” 


A  STUDY  IN  HERALDRY 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  distinguishing  symbols  have  been 
adopted  by  tribes;  by  nations;  by  chief¬ 
tains  or  by  families. 

Heraldry  is  a  science  that  treats  of 
armorial  bearings.  Armorial  bearings  were 
depicted  on  shields  borne  in  the  3rd  Cru¬ 
sade  in  1189.  Then  in  the  13th  Century 
the  practice  was  introduced  of  embroider¬ 
ing  the  family  insignia  on  the  sur-coat 
worn  over  the  coat  of  mail,  hence  the 
name  COAT  OF  ARMS.  Heralds  College 
in  England  retains  the  charges  or  bear¬ 
ings  of  persons  privileged  to  bear  them. 

A  COMPLETE  COAT-OF-ARMS 

A — Shield — the  main  part  of  defensive 
armour,  also  called  Field,  on  which 
are  displayed  the  bearings 
External  Ornaments 

B — Helmet — Resting  on  the  shield,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  rank. 

C — Crest — a  special  mark  of  honor  above 
the  helmet 

D — Wreath — usually  of  twisted  silk  cord 
to  hold  the  helmet  and  from  which 
hung  the  mantle 

E — Mantling — an  ornamental  scarf  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  helmet  behind  the 
shield 

F — Supporters — figures  placed  on  each 
side  of  a  shield  were  at  first  deco¬ 
rative  but  grew  to  indicate  a  family 
of  distinction 

G — Motto — Alluding  to  family  name  of 
arms 

REEVES 

(See  Plate  I) 

Field  in  this  case — Bend,  which  is  1/3 
of  field,  traversing  shield  aslant, 
represents  a  shoulder  scarf  or  belt. 


Coticed — lA  band  on  either  side  of 
it. 

Lozenges — a  diamond-shaped  figure, 
employed  to  carry  arms  of  a  lady 
(no  lady  employed  arms  of  a  war¬ 
like  nature) 

Ermine — white  field  with  black  pat¬ 
tern. 

MERCER 

(See  Plate  XXVII) 

Tincture  Line  Code  for  Coat  of  Arms 
Horizontal  line  areas — blue 
Dotted  areas — gold 
Vertical  line  areas — red 

The  hound  head  is  natural  or  “Proper” 
according  to  records.  This  would  be  a 
grey  or  brownish  grey.  The  collar  is  gold. 

The  helmet  is  also  natural  (a  steel,  or 
grey  tincture.) 

The  scroll  under  the  shield  is  any  color 
(usually  painted  light  brown.) 

The  cris-crossed  area  inside  the  helmet 
is  red. 

NEWKIRK 

(See  Plate  XXXIII) 

The  shield  is  argent  (or  silver),  with 
fesse  of  sable  (or  black),  accompanying 
same  in  shield  are  four  lozenges  and 
three  lozenges  in  point  of  rows,  two  and 
over,  all  sables  (or  black). 

Helmet  is  crowned. 

Crest.  The  head  and  neck  of  a  hunting 
dog  argent  (or  silver). 

Explanation 

Silver  denotes  purity,  sincerity  and 
justice. 

Black  signifies  constancy.  The  fesse 
represents  the  belt  worn  by  a  knight. 

Lozenges  refer  to  the  panes  of  glass 
in  the  old  Cathedral  windows  and  the 
old  casements:  they  are  emblems  of 
dignity  and  high  honor. 

The  crown  means  nobility  and  rank. 

The  dog  is  the  emblem  of  faithfulness, 
and  denotes  a  trustworthy  friend. 

Plumes  on  side  denote  Crusaders.  The 
Plumes  take  the  place  of  signatures. 
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Alamance — County  Seat,  Graham 

Formed  in  1848.  Named  after  Alamance  Creek. 

Alexander — County  Seat,  Taylorsville 

Formed  In  1847.  Named  in  honor  of  Alexander 
family,  noted  in  Revolutionary  history. 

Alleghany — County  Seat,  Sparta 
Formed  in  1859.  Name  derived  from  moun¬ 
tains  in  which  it  is  located. 

Anson — County  Seat,  Wadesboro 

Formed  in  1748.  Named  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Anson. 

Ashe — County  Seat,  Jefferson 
Formed  in  1799.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Samuel  Ashe. 

Avery — County  Seat,  Newland 
Formed  in  1911.  Named  in  honor  of  Walght- 
still  Avery,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Beaufort — County  Seat,  Washington 
Formed  in  1718.  Named  in  honor  of  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Bertie — County  Seat,  Windsor 
Formed  in  1722.  Named  in  honor  of  James  and 
John  Bertie. 

Bladen — County  Seat,  Elizabethtown 
Formed  in  1734.  Named  in  honor  of  Martin 
Bladen. 

Brunswick — County  Seat,  Southport 
Formed  in  1764.  Named  in  honor  of  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Buncombe — County  Seat,  Asheville 
Formed  in  1791.  Named  in  honor  of  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  Buncombe. 

Burke — County  Seat,  Morgantown 
Formed  in  1777.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Burke. 

Cabarrus — County  Seat,  Concord 
Formed  in  1792.  Named  in  honor  of  Stephen 
Cabarrus. 

Caldwell — County  Seat,  Lenoir 
Formed  in  1841.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Caldwell,  first  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Camden — County  Seat,  Camden 

Formed  in  1777.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Camden. 

Carteret — County  Seat,  Beaufort 
Formed  in  1721.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord 
George  Carteret. 

Caswell — County  Seat,  Yanceyville 
Formed  in  1777.  Named  in  honor  of  Richard 
Caswell. 

Catawba — County  Seat,  Newton 
Formed  in  1842.  Name  derived  from  Catawba 
River. 

Chatham — County  Seat,  Pittsboro 
Formed  in  1770.  Named  in  honor  of  Wm.  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

Cherokee — County  Seat,  Murphy 

Formed  in  1839.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Indians,  who  once  dwelt  there. 

Chowan — County  Seat,  Edenton 
Named  in  honor  of  Chowanoke  Tribe  of  In¬ 
dians. 

Clay — County  Seat,  Hayesville 
Formed  in  1859.  Named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Clay. 


Cleveland — County  Seat,  Shelby 
Formed  in  1841.  Named  in  honor  of  Col.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cleveland. 

Columbus — County  Seat,  Whiteville 
Formed  in  1808.  Named  in  honor  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus. 

Craven — County  Seat,  New  Bern 
Formed  in  1731.  Named  in  honor  of  William, 
Earl  of  Craven. 

Cumberland — County  Seat,  Fayetteville 
Formed  in  1754.  Named  in  honor  of  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Currituck — County  Seat,  Currituck 
Named  in  honor  of  Tribe  of  Indians 

Dare — County  Seat,  Manteo 
Formed  in  1870.  Named  in  honor  of  Virginia 
Dare. 

Davidson — County  Seat,  Lexington 
Formed  in  1823.  Named  in  honor  of  General 

William  Davidson. 

Davie — County  Seat,  Mocksville 
Formed  in  1837.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Wm.  R.  Davie. 

Duplin — County  Seat,  Kenansville 
Formed  in  1749.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Duplin. 

Durham — County  Seat,  Durham 
Formed  in  1881.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Bart 
Durham. 

Edgecombe — County  Seat,  Tarboro 
Formed  in  1739.  Named  in  honor  of  Earl  of 
Edgecombe. 

Forsyth — County  Seat,  Winston-Salem 
Formed  in  1849.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Forsyth,  of  Germanton,  Stokes 
County. 

Franklin — County  Seat,  Louisburg 
Formed  in  1799.  Named  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Gaston — County  Seat,  Gastonia 
Formed  in  1847.  Named  in  honor  of  Hon. 
William  Gaston. 

Gates — County  Seat,  Gatesville 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Horatio  Gates. 

Graham — County  Seat,  Robbinsville 
Formed  in  1872.  Named  in  honor  of  Hon. 
William  A.  Graham. 

Granville — County  Seat,  Oxford 
Formed  in  1746.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord  John 
Carteret,  Earl  of  Granville.  Grant  froih 
Charles  II. 

Greene — County  Seat,  Snow  Hill 
Formed  in  1799.  Named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Guilford — County  Seat,  Greensboro 
Formed  in  1770  from  Orange  and  Rowan 
counties.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord  North,  Earl 
of  Guilford,  who,  in  1770,  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Prime  Minister  to 
England. 

Halifax — County  Seat,  Halifax 
Formed  in  1758.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Earl 
of  Halifax. 

Harnett — County  Seat,  Lillington 
Formed  in  1855.  Organized  in  1858.  Named  in 
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honor  of  Cornelius  Harnett. 

Haywood — County  Seat,  Waynesville 
Formed  in  1808.  Named  in  honor  of  John 
Haywood. 

Henderson — County  Seat,  Hendersonville 
Formed  in  1838.  Named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Henderson. 

Hertford — County  Seat,  Winton 
Formed  in  1750.  Named  in  honor  of  Marquis 
of  Hertford. 

Hoke — County  Seat,  Raeford 
Formed  in  1911.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
R.  F.  Hoke. 

Hyde — County  Seat,  Swan  Quarter 

One  of  the  original  precincts  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  Named  in  honor  of  Edward  Hyde, 
Governor  of  the  Colony. 

Iredell — County  Seat,  Statesville 

Formed  in  1788.  Named  in  honor  of  James 
Iredell. 

Jackson — County  Seat,  Sylva 
Formed  in  1851.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Johnston — County  Seat,  Smithfield 
Formed  in  1746.  Named  in  honor  of  Gabriel 
Johnston,  Colonial  Governor. 

Jones — County  Seat,  Trenton 

Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  Willie 
Jones,  a  noted  patriot. 

Lee — County  Seat,  Sanford 
Formed  in  1908.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lenoir — County  Seat,  Kinston 
Formed  in  1791.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
William  Lenoir. 

Lincoln — County  Seat,  Lincolnton 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln. 

Macon — County  Seat,  Franklin 
Formed  in  1829.  Named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel 
Macon. 

Madison — County  Seat,  Marshall 

Formed  in  1851.  Named  in  honor  of  President 
James  Madison. 

Martin — County  Seat,  Williamston 
Formed  in  1774  from  Halifax  and  Tyrrell 
counties.  Named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Martin, 
the  last  Royal  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

McDowell — County  Seat,  Marion 

Formed  in  1842.  Named  for  Colonel  Joseph 
McDowell. 

Mecklenburg — County  Seat,  Charlotte 
Formed  in  1764.  Named  in  honor  of  home  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  bride  of  King  George,  III, 
of  England. 

Mitchell — County  Seat,  Bakersville 

Formed  in  1861.  Named  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Elisha  Mitchell,  the  mountain  explorer. 

Montgomery — County  Seat,  Troy 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Richard  Montgomery. 

Moore — County  Seat,  Carthage 
Formed  in  1784.  Named  in  honor  of  Judge 
Alfred  Moore. 

Nash — County  Seat,  Nashville 
Formed  in  1777.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Francis  Nash  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

New  Hanover — County  Seat,  Wilmington 
Formed  in  1720.  Named  in  honor  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  then  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Northampton — County  Seat,  Jackson 
Formed  in  1741.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Earl 


of  Northampton. 

Onslow — County  Seat,  Jacksonville 
Formed  in  1734.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  Arthur 
Onslow. 

Orange — County  Seat,  Hillsboro 
Formed  in  1752.  Named  in  honor  of  William 
of  Orange. 

Pamlico — County  Seat,  Bayboro 
Formed  in  1872.  Named  in  honor  of  Pamlico 
Sound. 

Pasquotank — County  Seat,  Elizabeth  City 
Formed  in  1729.  Name  derived  from  the  Pas¬ 
quotank  Indians,  who  once  occupied  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

Pender — County  Seat,  Burgaw 
Formed  in  1875.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
W.  D.  Pender,  of  Edgecombe  County. 

Perquimans — County  Seat,  Hertford 

Formed  in  1672  as  a  precinct  of  Albemarle 
County,  and  in  1738  made  a  county.  Name 
derived  from  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupied 
the  region.  It  was  here  that  George  Durant, 
famed  in  the  early  Colonial  history  of  the 
State,  settled  and  received  deeds  from  the 
Indians,  which  deeds  can  now  be  seen  on 
record  at  Hertford.  At  Phelps  Point,  which 
is  now  the  town  of  Hertford,  was  held  the 
first  religious  service  in  North  Carolina,  of 
which  there  is  any  authentic  record.  The 
records  in  the  county  are  among  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  in  the  State. 

Person — County  Seat,  Roxboro 
Formed  in  1792.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Thomas  Person. 

Pitt — County  Seat,  Greenville 
Formed  in  1760  from  Beaufort  County.  Named 
in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Polk — County  Seat,  Columbus 
Formed  in  1855.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
W.  M.  Polk. 

Randolph — County  Seat,  Asheboro 
Formed  in  1799.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  family  of  Virginia. 

Richmond — County  Seat,  Rockingham 

Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond. 

Robeson — County  Seat,  Lumberton 
Formed  in  1798.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Robeson,  (Battle  of  Elizabethtown,  1781.) 

Rockingham — County  Seat,  Wentworth 

Formed  in  1780.  Named  in  honor  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Rowan — County  Seat,  Salisbury 
Formed  in  1752.  Named  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Rowan. 

Rutherford — County  Seat,  Rutherfordton 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Griffith  Rutherford. 

Sampson — County  Seat,  Clinton 

Formed  from  Duplin  in  1784.  Named  in  honor 
of  Colonel  John  Sampson. 

Scotland — County  Seat,  Laurinburg 
Formed  in  1900. 

Stanly — County  Seat,  Albemarle 
Formed  in  1840.  Named  in  honor  of  John 
Stanly,  of  New  Bern. 

Stokes — County  Seat,  Danbury 
Formed  in  1789.  Named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Stokes,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Surry — County  Seat,  Dobson 
Formed  in  1770.  Named  in  honor  of  Surry 
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County  In  England. 

Swain — County  Seat,  Bryson  City 
Formed  in  1871.  Named  in  honor  of  David  L. 
Swain. 

Transylvania — County  Seat,  Brevard 
Formed  in  1861  from  Henderson  and  Jackson 
counties. 

Tyrrell — County  Seat,  Columbia 
Formed  in  1728.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  John 
Tyrrell,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

Union — County  Seat,  Monroe 
Formed  in  1842  from  Anson  and  Mecklenburg 
counties. 

Vance — County  Seat,  Henderson 
Formed  in  1881.  Named  in  honor  of  Zebulon 
B.  Vance 

Wake — County  Seat,  Raleigh 
Formed  in  1771.  Named  in  honor  of  Esther 
Wake. 

Warren — County  Seat,  Warrenton 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph 
Warren  of  Massachusetts. 


Washington — County  Seat,  Plymouth 
Formed  in  1799.  Named  in  honor  of  George 
Washington. 

Watauga — County  Seat,  Boone 
Formed  in  1849.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Wa¬ 
tauga  River.  Watauga  is  an  Indian  name 
meaning  "Beautiful  Water.” 

Wayne — County  Seat,  Goldsboro 
Formed  in  1779.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne. 

Wilkes — County  Seat,  Wilksboro 
Formed  in  1777.  Named  in  honor  of  John 
Wilkes,  the  English  statesman. 

Wilson — County  Seat,  Wilson 
Formed  in  1854.  Named  in  honor  of  General 
Louis  Wilson.  (War  with  Mexico.) 

Yadkin — County  Seat,  Yadkinville 
Formed  in  1850.  Named  in  honor  of  Yadkin 
River. 

Yancy — County  Seat,  Burnsville 
Formed  in  1833.  Named  in  honor  of  Bartlett 
Yancy. 
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Mercer,  Ann  Jane  Evans,  XX, 

XXI  XXIII 

Bible  Records,  XXIX  XXXII 
Charles  Oliver,  XXIII 
Charles  Owen,  XXIII 
Charles  Owen  Family,  XXIII 
Coat  of  Arms,  XXVII 
Emma,  XXII,  XXIII 
Florence,  XXII,  XXXVI 
Henry  Addix,  XXIII 
Homeplace  —  Evans,  XXVIII 
Homeplace  —  Gause-Taylor,  XX 
James  Bascom,  XXIII 
John,  XXI 

John  Bascom,  XXIII 
John  Wooten,  XXIII 
Mary  Ann,  XXIII 
Mary  Caroline,  IV,  XXII 
Mary  Lilly,  XXIII 
Nolie  Wooten,  XXIII 
Nolie  Zou,  XXIII 
Oliver  Evans,  XXII 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  XXII 
Sophia  (Sophie)  Jane,  XX, 

XXII 

N 

Newkirk,  Abraham,  Landgrant 
of,  XXXIV 

Abram  Francis,  M.  D.,  XXXV 
Annie  Lois,  XXXVII 
Arthur  Willkings,  XXXVII 
Bryan,  XXXV 
Bryan  Francis,  XXXVIII 
Bryan  Winslow,  1st,  XXXVI 
Bryan  Winslow,  2nd,  XXXVII 
Christine  Elizabeth  Bruno, 
XXXVIII 

Coat  of  Arms,  XXXIII 
Florence  Mercer,  XXII,  XXXVI 
Harry,  XX 

Harry  Erwin,  1st,  XXXVII, 
XXXVIII 

Harry  Erwin,  2nd  XXXVIII 


Harry  Erwin,  3rd,  XXXVIII 
Mary  Catherine  (Mollie) 
Hawes,  XXXV 

Mary  Isabella  Willkings,  XXXV 
Mercy,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII 
Nancy  Jane  Reed,  XXXVIII 
Ney,  Peter  S.,  Jurney  Copybook 
Sheets,  XIII,  XIV 
North  Carolina  Map,  old,  XXVI 

R 

Ranston,  II,  III 

Reed,  Nancy  Jane,  XXXVIII 

Reeves,  Adele,  IV 

Bible  Records,  VI-VIII 
Charles  Mercer,  V 
Elizabeth  (Betsy),  XV 
Elizabeth  Early,  XV 
Elizabeth  G.,  XV 
Hannah,  XV 
Jeremiah  Bascom,  V 
John  Mercer,  V 
Lillian,  V 

Louise  Galloway,  IV 

Marvin  Coke,  V 

Mary,  XVI,  XVIII 

Mary  Caroline  Mercer,  IV,  XXII 

Memorial  Library,  XII 

Micajah  Coke,  Frontispiece,  IV 

Micajah  Rufus,  V 

Myrtle  Spaugh,  IV 

Nancy  Anderson,  XVI 

Old^  Dining  Room  and  Kitchen, 

Old  Store  in  Siloam,  N.  C.,  X 
Richard  Early,  V 
Richard  Elwell,  IV 
Sallie,  IV 
Sally  Locke,  XV 
Rich,  Lillian  Victoria  Jurney, 
XVI,  XVII 

Riggs,  Ida  Evans,  XXII 
Rivers,  Sallie  Jurney,  XVI 
Velma,  XVI 
Rives,  Coat  of  Arms,  I 

S 

Sabiston,  Belle,  XVI,  XVIII 
Shrub  Hill,  Evans-Mercer- 
Homeplace,  XXVIII 
Siloam,  Old  Church,  X 
Old  Homeplace,  IX 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Aiken,  XXI 
Thomas,  2nd,  Landgrave, 

XXI 

Spaugh,  Myrtle,  IV 
Speas,  Mary  Jane  Marion,  XV 
Stimpson,  Lucy  Jurney,  XVII 
Surry  County,  N.  C.,  XI 

T 

Taylor,  Charles  Edward,  XXI 
Homeplace  —  Gause-Mercer, 
XX 

Mattie,  XX 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Mercer,  XXII 
Sophia  (Sophie)  Mercer,  XX, 

XXII 

w 

Walker,  Emma  Mercer,  XXII, 

XXIII 

Henrie,  XX 
Lillie,  XX,  XXIII 
Whitaker,  Elizabeth  Reeves,  XV 
Willkings,  Mary  Isabella,  XXXV 
Wooten,  Nolie,  XXIII 
Wyatt,  Lillian  Reeves,  V 
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A 

Abee,  Blanche  Humphrey,  287,  289 
Abel,  Ida,  73 
Adams,  Abigail,  183 
Charles,  183 

Henry  (ra.  Edith  Squire ),  183 
John,  1st  (ra.  Susannah 
Boyleston),  183 

John,  2nd  (ra.  Abigail  Smith'), 
183 

John  Quincy,  183 
Joseph,  1st  (m.  Abigail 
Baxter),  183 

Joseph,  2nd  (ra.  Hannah  Bass), 
183 

Susannah,  183 
Thomas  Boyleston,  183 
W.  F.,  36,  37 

Addison,  Joseph  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Smith),  192,  331 
Addix,  Henry,  132,  134,  144,  190, 
191,  212,  214,  242,  248, 

250,  257,  261,  262,  272,  326 
Adger,  Elizabeth,  30 
Aiken,  see  Akin 

David  (m.  Ann  Agnes  Kerr), 
197 

Elizabeth,  189,  190,  197,  203, 
333 

Henrietta,  197 
Hugh,  197 

James  (m.  Ann  . ),  333 

James  (ra.  Sarah  Bremar),  189, 
203,  333,  334 
James  ( w.  Elizabeth  Reid), 
189,  195,  197,  203 
John,  197,  333 
Margaret,  197 
Martha,  333 

Mary,  137,  138,  189,  191,  193, 
195,  196,  203,  330,  331, 

333,  334 
Peter,  197 
Sarah,  203,  333 

Thomas  (ra.  Elizabeth . ), 

189,  190,  203,  333 
William,  1st  (ra.  Henrietta 
Wyatt),  197,  203 
William,  2nd  (ra.  Harriett 
Laundes),  197,  203 
William,  Gov.,  195 
Akin,  see  Aiken 
Martha,  333 
Alden,  John,  183,  342 
Alexander,  6 
Abijah,  72 
Abraham,  72,  73 
Adam,  72,  73 
Alexander,  72 
Callie  Francis,  303 
Charles,  72,  73 
Charles  Obediah  (ra.  Ivey 
Moore),  303 
Elijah,  72 

Elizabeth,  12,  13,  70,  72 
Eugenia,  303 
Ezra,  72,  73 
Frank  (ra.  Mary  Bryan 
Newkirk),  300,  303 
George  A.,  72,  73 
Hezekiah,  72,  73 
Hugh,  72 
Isaac,  Dr.,  72 
Jack,  72 

James  (ra.  Rosa  Reed),  72 
John,  72 

John  (ra.  Margaret  Gleason),  72 
John  Bain  (w.  Violet  Davidson), 
72 

John  Francis,  303 
John  McKnitt  (ra.  Jane  Bain), 
72,  73 

Joseph,  Rev.,  72 
Joseph  Wilson,  73 
Josie,  303 
Julius,  72 
Margaret,  72 


Mary,  303 
Mary  Esther,  303 
Moses,  72 

Nathaniel  (m.  Margaret  Polk), 
72,  73 
Rachel,  72 

Robert,  Capt.  (ra.  Mary  Jack), 
72,  194 
Sarah,  72 
Stephen,  72 
Suzanna,  72 
Thomas,  Maj.  (m.  Jane 
Morrison),  72 
William,  72 
William  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Alexander),  72 

William  Francis  (ra.  1st  Violet 
Davey,  m.  2nd  Marjorie 
Davey),  303 

William  Julius  ( ra.  Catherine 
Wilson ),  73 
Alford,  Charity,  82 

Jacob  (ra.  Mary  Pace),  82 
Lodowick,  82 
Suzanna,  82 

Allanach,  Alex  Stewart  (ra. 
Rebecca  Miller),  81 
Alexis  Stewart,  81 
Ann,  8 1 

Allen,  Allen  R.  (ra.  Dorothy 
Marie  Charles),  307 
Eleaser  (ra.  Sarah  Rhett),  180, 
222,  228,  229,  231 
Elizabeth,  182 
Evelyn  Odelia,  158 
Linda  Marie,  307 
Sarah,  180 
William  Edgar,  307 
Ancrum,  John,  225 
Sarah,  313 
William,  194 

Anders,  Mary  Margaret,  163 

Anderson,  . ,  138 

Christine,  205 
Clemantine,  205 
George,  205 
Henry,  205 
Jacob,  331 
Jane,  203,  204 

John  (ra.  Margaret  Beaty),  203, 
205 

Margaret,  205 
Mary  Ann,  205 
Nancy,  204 
Sarah,  11,  64,  65 
Solomon,  205 
William,  205 

Andrews,  Amelia,  290,  292-294 
Marie,  300 

Martha  Ann,  290,  292-294 
Apperson,  60 
Archar,  also  Archer 

Dorothy,  181,  191,  329,  333 
Elizabeth,  183 
Ariens,  Jennetje,  298 
Armstrong,  John,  13 
Martha,  183 
Soloman,  183 
Arrsens,  Jan  Van,  200 
Asbury,  Bishop,  15,  16,  64,  92 
Ashburn,  Josephine,  63 
Ashley,  Sally,  164 
Atkins,  Aaron,  328 

Barbara,  137,  181,  191,  296, 
297,  327,  329,  333 
Ellen,  327,  328 
Joan,  181,  204,  327 
Joanna,  327,  328 
John,  327,  328 
Richard,  328 
Atkinson,  16,  80 
Alese  Reeves,  9 
Anna  Gertrude,  81 
Bessie  Anna,  81 
Betty  Lou,  81 
Clara  May,  81 
Dorothy  Lee,  81 
Edwin  Hugh,  58,  61,  82 


Francis  Butner  (ra.  Goldie  La 
Nore  Walters),  81 
Francis  Butner,  Jr.,  81 
Hattie  Belle,  81 
Hugh  (ra.  Ola  Reeves  Marion), 
58,  91 

Jasper  Sidney  (ra.  Mary  Eliza 
Butner),  62,  81,  92,  125 
Jennie  Ingram,  81 
John  Ronald,  81 
Johnson  Easley  (w.  Elizabeth 
Horton  Ingram),  80 
Joseph  Russell,  81 
Josiah  S.  (ra.  Susan  Wall),  80 
Joyce,  58,  61,  82 
Kemp  Battle  (ra.  Lela  May 
Hardy),  81 
Lillian,  81 
Maggie,  81 

Marion  Nathaniel,  9,  58,  82 
Ola  Marion,  9,  59 
Patsy  Carolina,  81 
Paul  Stroupe,  81 
Pearl  Price,  81 
Ralph  Jones,  81 
Richard  Bernard,  81 
Richard  Jasper  (ra.  Mary  Louise 
Hess),  81 

Russell  Gordon  (ra.  Loretta 
Reisinger),  81 
Ruth,  81,  302 
Ruth  Elizabeth,  81 
Samuel  Hugh  (w.  Ola  Reeves 
Marion),  9,  61,  82 
Samuel  Josiah  (ra.  Sarah 
Russell  Jones),  61,  80 
Samuel  Matthew  (w.  Geneva 
Murphy),  81 
Samuel  Matthew,  Jr.,  81 
Sarah  Butner,  81 

Austin,  .  (ra.  Marie 

Evans),  174 
Anna  Bradley,  69 
Mary  Frances,  198 
Paul  (ra.  Mary  Frances  Smith), 
198 

Avery,  319 
Axum,  Nancy,  72 

B 

Bacot,  Elizabeth,  176,  228 
Badgett,  James  (ra.  Nancy 
Freeman),  9,  13 
Bailey,  Una,  84 
Bain,  Jane,  72 
Bair,  Alice,  185 

Andy  (ra.  Annie  Liza 
Carruth),  85 
Bruce,  85 
Gertrude,  85 
Guy,  85 
Joe,  85 
Harry,  85 
Inez,  85 
Lon,  85 
Will,  85 
Baker,  16 

Benjamin,  17 
Caroline,  59 
Charlie  Adam,  59 
Richard  Eugene,  59 
Sylvia  Elaine,  81 
Thomas,  Garland  (ra.  Dorothy 
Lee  Atkinson),  81 
Willie  (ra.  Lola  Marion),  59 
Ball,  Cathrine,  182 
Elizabeth,  182 
Mary  (Washington),  164 
Bancam,  Berta,  164 
Betty,  164 

J.  A.  (ra.  Ruby  Mercer),  164 
Jerry,  164 
Michael,  164 

Banks,  Arthur  Waddell  (ra. 
Dorothy  Bryant),  302 
Elizabeth,  302 
Evelyn,  167 
Gayle,  301 
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Oscar  Page  (to.  Lois  Zeagler'), 
301 

Walter  Page,  302 
Zeagler  Newkirk  (m.  Elizabeth 
Fleming'),  301 
Barker,  Alice,  300 
Francis  Marion,  65 
Mina,  65 

B  aright,  Clifford,  70 
Daniel,  70 

Fred  (to.  Harriet  Donaldson), 
70 

Lucy,  70 

Barnhill,  Ruth,  163 
Barnwell,  John,  Col.,  221 
Nathaniel,  178 
Barrett,  Elizabeth,  325 
Martha,  325 
Sarah,  325 
Thomas,  325 

Basden,  Rachel  Wells,  299 
Bass,  Hannah,  183 

H.  C.,  Rev.  &  Mrs.,  40 
Samuel  Quincy  (to.  Mary 
Caroline  Reeves),  40 
Bassett,  Dorothy,  329 

John  Evans,  See  John  Bassett 
Evans,  137 

Nathaniel  ( m.  Mary  Smith), 
191,  203,  329 
Bates,  Charles  Norton,  307 
Kathryne  Newkirk,  307 
Mary  Willkings,  307 
Morton  Herbert  (to.  Kathrine 
Louise  Newkirk),  307 
Stephen  Haywood,  1st  (to. 

Doris  Arlene  Jennings),  307 
Stephen  Haywood,  2nd,  307 
William  Francis,  307 
Batson,  John  (to.  Katie  Grimes), 

204 

Thomas,  204 
Baxter,  Abigail,  183 
Beard,  A.  C.,  Jr.,  84 
Aline,  84 

Arthor  (to.  Vallie  Carr),  84 

Beaula  Lee,  85 

Betty,  84 

Bill,  85 

Burney,  85 

Cecil  (m.  Emma  Gaylor),  84 
Elmer  (w.  lla  Cottrell),  84 
Jack,  84 

John  G.  (to.  Theodotia  T. 
Holcomb),  84 

John  Thomas  ( m.  Fannie  Ola 
Carruth),  84,  85 
John  Thomas,  Jr.  ( m.  Grace 
Zachary),  84 
Lillian,  84 
Lola  Grace,  84 
Mae  Pearl,  84 
Oma  (also  Ola)  Louise,  84 
Owen,  84 
Pat,  84 

Beason,  Jeneil,  41 

Robert  Tolliver  (to.  Carrie 
Joseph  Bryson),  41 
Beaty,  Caroline,  205 
Elizabeth,  203,  205 
James  E.  (to.  Louisa  Sarvis), 

205 

Jane,  205 

John  (to.  Elizabeth  Frince), 
205 

John  (to.  Elizabeth  Aiken),  203 
John,  Rev.  (to.  Susan  Dick), 
205 

Lucy  Booth,  205 
Margaret,  205 
Mary  Harriet,  205 
Rebecca,  205 

Thomas  Aiken  (w.  Darcas 
Johnson),  203,  205 
Bee,  Thomas  (to.  1st  Sarah 

Smith,  to.  2nd  Anne  Smith), 
178 

Bell,  Nancy  Agnes,  82 
William,  82 

Bellamy,  William,  Dr.  (to.  Mary 
Russell),  184 
Belleune,  Mary,  176 
Michael,  176 
Sarah,  176 


Bennett,  Ella,  173,  305 
Benskin,  Mary,  321 
Bentley,  Elizabeth,  184,  185 
Henry  Cabbell  (w.  Lillie 
Bronson),  303 

Beresford,  Elizabeth,  138,  178 
Berger,  George  H.,  83 
Berrier,  43,  83 
Amanda,  83 

Charlie  (to.  Suzanna  Shoaf),  83 
Felix  (to.  Catherine  Leonard), 
83 

George  (to.  Suzanna 
Leatherman),  83 

Jacob  (w .  Kuntz),  83 

Phillip  (to.  Sibly  . ),  83 

Berringer,  Benjamin  (to.  Margaret 
Forster),  138,  178,  335 
Margaret,  138,  178,  335 
Bethel,  Bill,  (col.),  86 
Eliza  Reeves,  (col.),  86 
Sam,  (col.),  86 
Stella  (col.),  86 

Bettencourt,  William  Henry  (to. 
Sophia  Willkings),  295 

Betts,  . ,  73 

Charles,  Rev.,  209 
Biddle,  Sarah,  111 
Biggs,  Millie,  302 
Bivins,  David,  321 
Myra  Faye,  321 
Sharon  Lynn,  321 
Weldon  Vernor  (to.  Willie 
Reeves  Hardin),  321 
Blackwell,  Carlton  (to.  Julia 
Bradford),  306 
Grace  Leona,  201 
Blake,  Elizabeth,  182 

Joseph,  Col.  (to.  Elizabeth 
Axtell  Turgis),  182 
Joseph,  2nd  (to.  Sarah 
Landry),  182 
Rebecca,  182 
Robert,  232 

Blakely,  Ann  Newkirk,  173,  305 
Florence  Ella,  173,  305 
John  Telford,  (to.  Ella 
Bennett),  173,  305 
Lois  Newkirk,  143 
Ralph  Royd  (to.  Annie  Lois 
Newkirk),  173,  305 
Boaz,  Rosanna,  81 
Bobinet,  Elizabeth,  72 
Bolejack,  Samuel,  317 
Bolton,  Viola,  204 
Bonaparte,  Josephine,  179 
Napoleon,  179 
Bonties,  Harry  P.,  37 
Boone,  Sarah,  183 
Bordeau,  Daniel  (to.  Martha 
Smith),  191,  330,  331 
Bordeaux,  see  Bordeau 
Borden,  Alice,  184 
Borges,  Jose  (to.  Ida  Josephine 
England),  69,  70 
Marie,  70 

Bowen,  John  (w.  Sarah  Smith), 
182,  328 

Bowman,  John,  23 

Boyd,  .  (to.  Elizabeth 

Aiken),  197 
Ola,  321 

Boyleston,  Sarah,  183 
Susannah,  183 
Bradford,  Jean  Ann,  199 
Julia,  306 

Thomas  (to.  Anne  Julia 
Newkirk),  304,  306 
Wallace,  306 
William,  Gov.,  342 
Bradgate,  Ann,  111 
Bradley,  Molly,  18 
Bragg,  Gov.,  73 
Brawley,  Alice,  18 

Frank  (to.  1st  Pauline  Palmer, 

to.  2nd  Alice  . ),  18 

James  W.  (to.  Margaret 
Lovill),  18 

Samuel  (to.  Alice  Lovill),  18 
Bremar,  James  (w.  Molontone 

or  Volontone  . ),  333, 

334 

Sarah,  203,  333,  334 
Brewster,  Anne  Cam,  71 


Elder  William,  13,  71 
Jonathan,  13,  71 
Love,  71 
Mary,  71 
Mercy,  13,  71 
Patience,  71,  320 
William,  13,  71,  320,  342 
Brice,  John  (to.  Mary  Rhodes), 
288 

Jean,  288 
Mary,  288 
Massey,  288 
Olivia,  184 

Brickbaur,  .  (to.  Emily 

Hester),  70 

Brickie,  Thomas  (to.  Dorcas 
Newkirk),  299 
Bridges,  John  L.,  Col.,  216 
R.  R.,  Col.,  216 
William,  216 
Briggs,  Clarissa,  163 
John,  163 
Nancy  Fields,  163 
Brinkman,  Beryl,  301 
Brinson,  Sarah,  137,  177 
Brock,  John,  288 

Stephen  (m.  Sarah  Rhodes), 
288 

Bronson,  Callie,  303 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (to. 

Josephine  Newkirk),  300,  303 
Laura,  303 
Lillie,  303 
Mamie  Bryan,  303 
Brosard,  Ann,  284 

Mary  Ann,  280,  283,  284,  299 
Penelope,  280,  283,  299 
Peter  Androus,  284 
Brockne,  Barent  (to.  Mary  Ann 
Brosard),  283 
Brown,  Anna,  157 
Dixie,  7 1 
Dora,  59 

Earle  I.  (to.  Anna  Mercer 
Taylor),  157 
Frank  (to.  Grace  Steele 
Jurney),  18 
Jessie,  299 

Lewis  A.  (to.  Margaret 
Adelaide  Rogers),  174 
Lucinda  Lee,  174 
Nancy  Ellen,  18 
Paul  Rogers,  174 
Ralph,  157 

Bruard,  Maria  Theresa,  176 
Bruce,  Bronson,  81 
Dennis,  81 

Luther  Columbus,  Jr.  (to.  Mary 
Miller),  81 
Michael,  81 

Bruno,  Anthony  (w.  Agnes 
Licato),  305 
Christine  E.,  173,  305 
Bryan,  A.,  215 
Dorothy,  302 
John,  175 

Bryson,  Carrie  Josephine,  41 
Helen,  157 

Buford,  Elizabeth,  11,  64,  65 
John  (to.  Elizabeth  P errott), 

64 

Thomas  (to.  Elizabeth . ), 

64,  65 

Bunting,  David  E.,  311 
David  S.  (to.  Lucy  Ann 
Willkings),  295 
Samuel  R.,  311 

Burbage  (Birbridge),  Capt.  (to. 
Martha  Jane  Durant),  200, 
201,  332 

Burbridge,  .  (to.  P attie 

DuRant),  204 
Rex,  204 
Burch,  Ethel,  60 
Burkheimer,  Lucy  Katharine,  199 
Margaret  Harriett,  199 
W.  L.  (w.  Margaret  Watson 
Smith),  199 

Burnette,  Arthur  E.  (to.  Virginia 
Y.  Evans),  175 
Burns,  Charles  O.,  183 
Edwin  Oscar,  183 
Eugene,  183 
Eugenia  Stewart,  183 
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Francis,  183 
Grindell  Jerome,  183 
J.  R.,  183 
Lillian,  183 
Martha,  183 
Otway,  183 

Otway,  Capt.  (m.  1st  . 

Grant,  2nd  Jane  Hall, 

3rd  Jane  Smith),  183,  184 
Owen  (m.  Martha  Armstrong ), 
183 

Owen,  2nd,  183 
Richard,  183 
Robert,  183 
Walter  Francis,  183 
Walter  Francis,  Jr.,  183 
Burton,  Mary  David,  321 
Butler,  Virginia,  307 
Butner,  Francis  Augustus  Cm. 
Sarah  Wolff),  81 
Katherine  Wolff,  81 
Matthew  Francis  (ra.  Maggie 
Atkinson),  81 
Francis  Augustus,  81 
May  Eliza,  81 
Pauline,  81 
Sarah  Wolff,  81 
Virginia,  81 
Bynum,  Gray,  13 
Byrd,  Admiral,  51,  52-54 
Camille  Sabiston,  17 
David  ( m .  Virginia  Humphrey 
Jurney),  17 
Kenneth  Stuart,  17 

C 

Cadwell,  G.  H.,  53 

Cain,  .  (m.  Serbia  Mea- 

cham),  303 

Calkins,  Benton  (m.  Ludelda 
Osborne),  43 
Louise,  43,  165 
Campbell,  Lady  Flora,  82 

Cannan,  Gov .  (m. 

Virginia  Walker),  184 
Carmichel,  Eloise,  302 
Carr,  Vallie,  84 
Carrinder,  Caroline,  81 
Carruth,  Annie  Liza,  85 
Albert  B.,  85 
Bach,  85 
Burdie,  85 
Claud,  85 
Erastus,  85 
Eva,  85 

Fannie  Ola,  84,  85 
Hattie,  85 

Henry  (m.  Ida  Carruth),  85 
Ida,  85 

John  W.  (m.  Gertrude 
Puckett),  85 
Mattie  Ball,  85 
Maude,  85 

Orealus  Pinkney  Cm.  Mary  D. 

Nutt),  85 
Rose  Mary,  85 
Willie  P.,  85 

Carson,  A.  W.  Woodfin  (m.  Janet 
Watson  Charles),  306 
James  Charles,  306 
Robert  Charles,  306 
Carter,  W.  Frank,  Jr.,  50 
Walter  Wilson  (m.  Anne 
Kathrine  Marion),  59 
Walter  Wilson,  Jr.,  59 
William  Franklin  (m.  Annie 
Banner  Hollingsworth),  59 
Castleberry,  Charles  Alexander, 

164 

Charles  (ra.  Evelyn  Jones 
Mercer),  164 
Caudle,  Arnold  (w.  Effie 
Marion),  58 

Cavanaugh,  Eli,  (ra.  Winea 
Gustine  DuRant),  201 

Chadwick,  .  (ra.  Clara 

Rourk),  206 
Chafer,  Cora,  306 
Chambers,  Rome  Cm.  Ida  Abel 
Galloway),  73 

Chapman,  Blanche  Adams,  289 
Brainard  (w.  Martha  McCaig), 
169,  171 

Charles,  Cathrine,  306 
Dorothy  Marie,  307 


Frank  Newkirk  1st  (m.  Marie 
Isabelle  LeFils),  306 
Frank  Newkirk,  2nd  (ra.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Butler),  307 
Frank  Newkirk,  3rd,  307 
Horace  T.  (ra.  Mary  Newkirk), 
304,  306 

James  Percival,  307 
Janet  Watson,  306 
John  Watson  (ra.  Ella  Mae 
Scott),  306 
June  Isabelle,  307 
Lura  Marie  LeFils,  307 
Mary  Linville,  307 
Mildred  Anne,  306 
Robert  C.,  307 
Sophie  May,  307 
William  LeFils,  307 
William  Willkings,  1st  (ra. 

Jane  Watson),  306 
William  Willkings,  2nd  (ra. 

Mildred  Wright),  306 
William  Woodfin,  306 
Charlotte,  Elizabeth,  190 
Jane,  174,  190 

Chatham,  Thurmond,  49,  50 
Cheatham,  Mary,  11 
Childs,  James  River,  315 
Chilton,  James,  296 
Mary,  296,  313 
Church,  Charles  L.  (ra.  Anna 
Bradley  F earney),  70 
Civil  War  (from  Oliver  E. 
Mercer’s  letters) 

Allen,  Capt.,  252 
Anderson,  Gen’l.,  250 
Bailey,  J.  B.,  Rev.,  236,  240 

Bell,  . ,  241 

Bennett,  D.  K.,  274 
Benson,  J.  M.,  256 
Mr.  270 

Benton,  H.  D.,  256 

Bentwell,  . . . ,  Col.,  249, 

250 

Betts,  Chaplain,  240,  260 

Bragg,  . ,  258 

Brooks,  John  S.,  Capt.,  238, 
239,  242,  243,  248,  254- 
256,  259,  260,  261,  263, 
267 

John  S.,  Major,  271,  275 
Joe,  268 
Mr.,  250,  251 
Brown,  John,  262 

Cain,  . ,  260 

Caison,  Joel,  262 
Carney,  Robert,  256 
Sidney,  269 

Clemmons,  Hardee,  247 
William,  256 
Coleman,  D.,  246 
Cook,  Dr.,  266 

Cox,  . ,  Capt.,  243 

Cumbee,  A.  F.,  271 
B.  W.,  256 
Curtis,  Dr.,  235,  253 

Dail,  . ,  269 

Davis,  J.  (colored),  246 
Jack,  246 

Early,  . ,  272 

Ellis,  Senator,  261 

Elvington,  . ,  253 

Evans,  Angus,  262 
G.  W.,  256 
Jacob  A.,  Lt.,  249 
Moses,  256 
Samuel,  256 
Frenche,  Gen.,  251,  253 
Fulwood,  Charles,  248,  251 
Mrs.,  235,  262,  264,  268, 
270,  275 

Thomas,  235,  239,  251, 

254,  255,  262,  264,  267, 
268,  270,  271-275 

Galloway,  . ,  Capt.,  250 

Emma,  236 

Garland,  Gen.,  254,  255 

Gilbert, . ,  Dr.  (ra.  Emma 

Galloway),  236 
Mrs.,  270 
Willie,  236 

Goodman,  Dock,  248,  273 
Gore,  Michael,  256 
W.  D.,  256 
W.  J.,  256 


William,  271 
W.  T.,  271 
Grant,  275 

Greer,  Ephriam  J.,  252,  253, 
258,  260 

Grissom,  Tom,  253 
Hanburg,  Lou  S.,  254 
Hanse,  E.,  272 
Harriss,  George,  256 
Harvell,  John,  256 
Hayman,  W.  M.,  271 
Hewett,  Isiah,  256 
Jno.,  271 
Melvin,  256 
Hickman,  Jackson,  256 
Samuel,  262,  271 
Hill,  A.  P.,  261,  268 

Hooker,  . . . ,  267,  270,  273 

Horn,  . ,  259 

Ivenson,  . ,  265 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  237,  252, 
257-259,  269,  271 

Jenkins, . ,  242,  244,  247 

Joe,  265 

Johnson,  . ,  Gen.,  250 

Lane,  John  H.,  240 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Gen’l,  276 
Leonard,  D.  W.,  256 
J.  T.,  256 
Jacob,  256 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  260,  273, 
275,  276 
Little,  Calvin,  256 
C.  C.,  256 
Joel,  256 
V.  V.,  262 

Longstreet,  . ,  273 

McClelland,  . ,  256-259 

McKeithan,  J.  A.,  256 
Mercer,  Charlie,  326 

Oliver  E.  (Buddy),  234-276 
Milican,  O.  S.,  248 
Simeon,  248 
Mills,  A.  J.,  256 

Miltroy,  . ,  272 

Monk,  James,  265,  266,  275 
J.  W.,  Mrs.,  274 

Moore,  . ,  243 

Morgan,  .  Col.,  257 

Moseley,  . ,  276 

Newsom,  D.  P.,  239,  242,  276 

Owens,  . ,  264 

Poinns,  J.  W.,  256 

Pope,  . ,  257-259 

Raymond,  W.  M.,  256 
Reaves,  G.  S.,  256 

Reynolds,  . ,  263,  264 

Benjamin  H.,  256 
Isham,  246,  262 
S.  F.,  256,  260 
Rhodes,  Gen.,  269,  272 
Robbins,  Lt.,  270,  271,  274 

Russ,  . ,  272 

Jasper,  262 
Josiah,  256 

Simmons,  Alexander,  256 
Moses,  256 

S.  J.,  256 

William,  246,  256,  271 
Skipper,  W.  H.,  256 
Slough,  Major,  265 

Smith,  . ,  259 

Sprunt,  Chaplain,  264,  265, 
267,  270 

Stanland,  J.,  251,  252 
Stanley,  Capt.  B.,  265 
William  F.,  256,  257 
Stewart,  Gen.,  254,  269 
Swain,  Carrie,  236 
Donia,  236 
John,  268 
J.  W.,  266 

Tom,  237,  239,  268,  271 
Thomas,  Leonard,  232 
Thurston,  Capt.,  254 
Tolson,  Dr.,  235,  236 
Vanbokein,  A.  C.,  260 
Walker,  Lt.,  250 
Wescott,  J.  W.,  272  or 

T.  W.,  248,  253,  259 

White,  Isaac,  256 
Wiggins,  Mrs.,  271 
Williams,  D.  M.,  256 
Wright,  . ,  272 

Gov.,  265 
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Clark,  Matilda,  73 
Thomas,  Col.,  14 
Walter,  20 

Clarke,  Elizabeth,  200 
Cleveland,  Benjamin,  13 
Clifford,  Thomas,  222 
Coe,  Hester  Ann  Elizabeth,  68,  69 
James,  69 
Martha,  69 
Coke,  Bishop,  16 

Coleman,  .  (m.  Susie 

Evans'),  174 
Collins,  Alma,  306 
Elizabeth,  65 
John  Stedman  (m.  Laura 
Bronson),  303 
Linwood,  303 
Vaughan  S.,  Rev.,  65 
Coman,  David  H.  (»z.  Orland 
Gertrude  Gibson),  59 
Ossie,  59 

Virginia  Rebecca,  59,  62 
Conway,  Gen.  (ra.  Rebecca 
Beaty),  205 

Cooke,  Sarah,  178,  180 
Cookman,  Helen,  53 
Cooper,  Elizabeth,  112 
James  Hubbard,  301 
James  T.  (m.  Margaret  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gilbert),  301 
Timothy  (ra.  Mary  Harriet 
Beaty),  205 
Coppedge,  Marion,  60 
Mary  R.  Council,  60 
Speas,  60 

Thomas  Oliver  (ra.  Anna  Mae 
Speas),  60 

Thomas  Oliver,  Jr.  (ra.  Mary  R. 
Council),  60 

Coram,  Barbara  Speas,  60 
Jerry  Speas,  60 
Judy  Speas,  60 
Ott,  60 

Corbett,  Archibald  Haywood  (ra. 
1st  Mary  Berkley,  2nd, 
Alberta  Williams),  303 
Charles  Sprunt  (ra.  Eugenia 
Estelle  Moore),  300 
James,  303 

John  Archibald  (ra.  Caledonia 
Evelyn  Newkirk),  300,  302 
John  William,  303 
Margaret  Evelyn,  303 
Mary  Ann,  303 
Mary  Elizabeth,  303 
Mary  Jeannette,  302 
Mildred,  303 

Raymond  Y.  (ra.  Mary  Katharine 
Smith),  199 
Raymond  Y.,  2nd,  199 
Thomas,  303 

Thomas  Murphy  (ra.  Theresa 
Loving),  303 
Corbitt,  Helen,  174 
Coston,  Hugh  T.  (ra.  Tabitha 
Eveline  Hawes),  340 
Mollie,  300 
Cottrell,  Ila,  84 
Council,  Margaret,  176 
Mary  R.  60 
Court  Records 

Albemarle  Co.,  N.  C.,  102, 
103,  112,  322,  323 
Alermant  Co.,  N.  C.,  100,  111 
Amelia  Co.,  Va.,  100 
Ashe  Co.,  N.  C.,  324 
Bertie  Co.,  N.  C.,  103,  104, 
108 

Bladen  Co.,  N.  C.,  Ill,  113- 
116,  186,  187 

Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C.,  188, 
193,  194 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va.,  101,  113 
Bute  Co.,  N.  C.,  105 
Chowan,  Co.,  N.  C.,  102,  103, 
108 

Craven  Co.,  N.  C.,  194 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  C.,  Ill, 
115,  116 

Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  185,  186 
Edgecombe  Co.,  N.  C.,  100, 

323 

Granville  Co.,  N.  C.,  104,  112, 
323 

Grayson  Co.,  Va.,  324 


Greenville  Co.,  Va.,  101 
Guilford  Co.,  N.  C.,  324 
Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,  100,  112, 
114-116,  186,  187,  322, 
323 

Horry  Co.,  S.  C.,  192,  193 
Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va.,  321, 
322 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va.,  102,  194 
Northampton  Co.,  N.  C.,  100, 
112-114,  324 

Robeson  Co.,  N.  C.,  185,  187, 
188 

Rowan  Co.,  N.  C.,  101,  105 
Southampton  Co.,  Va.,  105 
Surry  Co.,  N.  C.,  101,  102, 
104,  106-110,  115-118 
Surry  Co.,  Va.,  101,  113 
Warren  Co.,  N.  C.,  105 
Wight  Co.,  (see  Isle  of) 
Covington,  Nell,  18 
Cox,  Claude  (ra.  Helen  Speas), 

59 

Donald,  59 

Mollie  Lou,  59 

Phillip  (ra.  Martha  Mercer), 

155 

Phillip  (ra.  Anna  Jane 
Sellers),  189 
Craig,  Mrs.  Alvis,  319 
Cranch,  Richard  (ra.  Mary 
Smith),  183 

Crews,  Mary  Cecelia,  48,  82 
Thomas  Jefferson  (w.  Cecelia 
Jukey  Snead),  82 
Crissman,  Letha,  63 
Crocket,  Dana,  20 
Cromartie,  Nancy,  300 
Cromer,  Harley  Gray  (ra.  Betty 
Lou  Atkinson),  81 
Crosby,  David  Pierce  (m.  P earl 
Myers  Heath),  40 
Sarah  Frances,  40 
Cross,  Lucille,  306 

Milton  (ra.  Mary  Esther  New¬ 
kirk),  306 
Virginia  Lee,  306 
Crowell,  Hannah,  320 
Cruser,  Milton  W.  (ra.  Evelyn 
Alexander  Walker),  169 
Cruttenden,  E.  S.,  36 
Cundiff,  Hubert,  60 

W.  M.,  Professor,  61,  91,  92 

Cunnigan,  .  (ra.  Sophia 

Rourk),  206 

Cunningham,  Margaret,  159 
Curtis,  Ellen,  155 
W.  G.,  211 
Cutlar,  DuBrutz,  311 

D 

Daniels,  Josephus,  72 
Mary  Mirander,  190 
Dardans,  11,  see  Durdan 
Darden,  2,  see  Durdan 
Darrell,  Edith,  191 

Edward  (ra.  Ann  Smith),  191, 
330  332 

Elizabeth,  329,  330,  333 
John  Smith,  330 
Josiah  James,  330 
d’Arsens,  John  (ra.  Sabina  de 

Vignon  van  Wernhaut),  181, 
191,  328 

Dart,  John  (ra.  Mary  Smith), 

191,  329 

Davey,  Marjorie,  304 
Violet,  303 
Davidson,  Violet,  72 
Davies,  Cathrine,  40 
Davis,  40 

Davis,  Adele  Galloway  Reeves, 

21,  73 
Anne,  21 

Anne  Julia,  336,  339-342 
Benjamin,  73 
Callie,  163 
Carol,  167 
Eleanor  Ruth,  167 
Elizabeth,  73,  137,  177 
Ely  (m.  Nannie  Marion),  58 
Francis  (ra.  Tabitha  Devane), 
339 

George,  73,  180 
Isaac,  73 


James  Carmer  (ra.  Katie  Harts- 
field),  167 
Jefferson,  327 

John  (ra.  Lucy  Marion),  58 
John  Kent,  21 

John  Lindsay  (ra.  Adele  Gallo¬ 
way  Reeves),  20,  21,  73 
Joseph,  73 
Josiah,  73 

Katie  Hartsfield,  167 
Lindsay  Reeves,  1st  (ra.  Eda 
Walters),  21 

Lindsay  Reeves,  2nd,  21 
Mary,  164 
Mary  Lilly,  167 
Mildred,  167 
Rebecca,  180 
Sarah,  73 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  73 
Sena  Williams,  299 
Stephen  (ra.  Rachel  Hobson), 
21 

Thomas  F.  309 
Walter  Creasy  (ra.  Annie 
Leah  Mercer),  166,  167 
Walter  C.,  Jr.,  167 
William  (ra.  Catherine 
, . . . )>  163 

Deal,  Charles  (ra.  Emily  Whitney 
Newkirk),  306 
Dearden,  2,  see  Durdan 
de  Courts,  Capt.,  10,  86 
Deen,  Nancy  S.,  188 
Dejav,  Michael  Dan  (ra.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Walker),  169 
Deland,  Frank  Stanton,  2nd 

(w.  Susan  Robertson  Reeves), 
30 

Frank  Stanton,  3rd,  30 
Michael  Reeves,  30 
Susan  Graham,  30 
Dellinger,  Ann  Scott,  303 

Ernest  Thompson  (ra.  Caroline 
Hines  Robinson),  303 
de  Nieukirchen,  Adolphus,  279 
Denny,  Sally,  81 
Deurden,  J.  E.,  2,  see  Durdan 
DeVane,  Duncan  Jennings  (ra. 
Elizabeth  Claiborne  Mc¬ 
Kenzie),  82 
Jane  Madeline,  300 
Devane,  John  (ra.  Ann 
Robinson),  339 
Tabitha,  339 
de  Vault,  319 

Henry  (ra.  Susan  Range),  320 
Matilda,  320 
Valentine,  320 
Deveau,  Margaret,  183 
de  Vignon  van  Wernhaut,  Sabina, 
181,  191,  328 
Dick,  Susan,  205 
Dickie,  Herbert  (ra.  Kate  Russell 
DuRant),  201 

Herbert  Grasty  (m.  1st  Joyce 
Kingsbury,  2nd  Margaret 
Gompers),  210 
James  William  (ra.  Gladys 
McDonough),  201 
Dickinson,  Charles  LaFayette  (ra. 
Lillie  B.  Walker),  168,  184 
Lillie  Walker,  139,  168 
Virginia,  168 
Dill,  Joseph,  82 
Julia  Ann,  82 
Nancy  Ann,  82 

Dillingham,  Benjamin  C.  (ra. 
Lydia  Hawes),  320 
Charles  (ra.  Sarah  Thompson), 
320 

Eleanor,  320 

Frank  (ra.  Martha  MacElwain), 
320 

Dinkins,  Elizabeth  Adelaide,  73 
Dixon,  Thomas  ( [ra .  Elizabeth 
Smith),  182,  297 
Thomas  (ra.  Sarah  Smith), 

192,  331 

Dobbie,  J.  J.  (m.  Mary  McKay 
Shuford),  301 
Jane  Stewart,  301 
John  Graham,  301 
Dodson,  Mary,  84 
Donaldson,  Anna  J.  70 
Edna,  70 
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George  C.,  70 
Harriet,  70 

Isaac  (ra.  Anna  Eliza 
Downing'),  70 
Libbie,  70 

Donelson,  John  1st  ( ra.  Catherine 
Davies),  40 
John,  2nd,  Col.,  40 
Mary,  40 

Dopson,  Estel,  B05,  340 
Dow,  Lorenzo,  1 6 

Downing,  . ,  ( ra.  Eliza 

Fearney ),  70 
Anna  Eliza,  70 
Downum,  J.  M.,  76 
Dozier,  Thomas  (ra.  Sarah 
Gause),  177 
Drew,  Benjamin,  189 
Jesse,  189 

John  (m.  Sarah  Ann  Taylor), 
200 

John  (ra.  Sarah  Mercer),  189 
John  James  (ra.  Mary  Elizabeth 
DuRant),  200,  202,  332 
Thomas  (ra.  Minnie  Durant), 
189,  201 

William  (ra.  Sarah  Mont¬ 
gomery),  189 

Winnea  Ann,  200,  202,  204 
Dry,  Sarah  Rhett,  138,  178,  180, 
200,  203,  232,  233 
William,  180,  182,  194,  219, 
222,  226,  232 
William,  Jr.,  228 
Duffy,  Margaret,  184 
Dunston,  William  (ra.  Margaret 
Sophia  Freeman),  71 
Durant,  DuRant, 

Aaron  Moses,  201 
Abraham  Jetnett,  201 
Ann,  201 

Charles  Owen  (m.  Geneva 
Arcada  Edgerton),  200 
Elizabeth,  201 
Ethel  Burkhead,  200 
Fred  Owen  (ra.  Mary  Taylor), 
200 

Fred  Venters,  201 
George,  200,  201 
Hattie  Gustine,  201,  202 
Henry,  201 

Henry  (ra.  Victoria  Pridgen), 
199 

Henry  Miller  (w.  Mary  V. 

Pridgen),  200,  202 
Jacob  Akin,  201,  202 
John,  192,  201 

John  (w.  Martha  Gause),  176 
John  William,  200 
Kate  Russell,  201 
Leon  Miller  (ra.  Grace  Leona 
Blackwell),  201 
Martha  Jane,  200,  201,  332 
Mary,  201 

Mary  Ann,  200,  202,  204,  332 
Mary  Elizabeth,  200,  202,  332 
Mary  Melvina,  200 
Matyty,  201 
Minnie,  189 

Oscar  Andrews  (ra.  Carrie 
Russell),  201,  202 
Oscar  Earl  (ra.  Mary  P. 

Williams),  201 
Pattie,  204 
Pertyenia,  201 
Rebecca  W.,  200,  202,  332 
Sarah,  201 
Sarah  Ann,  200 
Thomas,  201 

Thomas  (m.  Rebecca  Evans), 
137,  138,  174,  178 
Thomas  (ra.  Mary  Aiken 

Smith),  138,  189,  200,  201, 
204 

Thomas  Akin  (Aiken)  (ra. 
Winnea  Ann  Drew),  200, 
202,  204,  332 
Thomas  Benjamin,  200 
Winea  Columbia,  201,  202 
Winnie  A.,  202 
Winnie  Dale  (Pearl),  200 
Durdan,  see  Durden,  Durdin, 
Durdon 
Benjamin,  3 
Cornelius,  3 


John,  3,  11 
Mills,  3 
Tony,  3 

Durden,  see  Durdan,  Durdin, 
Durdon 
Carr,  2 
Daniel,  2,  3 
Elisha,  3 
Elizabeth,  3 
Isaac,  2 
Jacob,  3 
John,  2 
Judith,  2 
Rachel,  3 
Rhoda,  3 
Tony,  3 
William,  2 

Durdin,  see  Durdan,  Durden, 
Durdon 
Jacob,  2 
Judith,  3 
William,  2 

Durdon,  see  Durdan,  Durden, 
Durdin 
William,  2 

Du  Rois,  Louis,  281 

Durrant,  Thomas  (ra.  Rebecca 
Evans),  174 

E 

Early,  11,  16,  64 
Allison,  65 
Asa,  11,  64 
Cynthia,  64 
Donella,  64 

Elizabeth,  6,  10-12,  16,  17,  64, 
65,  79,  112 
Elizabeth  Collins,  65 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  8,  64 
Ernest,  Mrs.  86 
Ernest  Rhea  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Collins),  65 

Evan  Erastus  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Lyon),  65 
Jacob,  64- 
Jacobus,  64 
James,  64 
Jeannette  Todd,  65 
Jeremiah,  1st  (w.  Elizabeth 
Buford),  11,  12,  64,  65 
Jeremiah,  2nd,  Col.,  (ra.  1st 
Sarah  Anderson,  2nd  Mary 
Stith),  11,  64,  65,  79,  86 
Jeremiah,  3rd  (m.  Rachel  Free¬ 
man),  6,  8,  11-13,  15,  16,  64, 
65 

Joab,  Col.  (m.  Ruth  Hairston), 
11,  64 
Joel,  64 

John  (ra.  Margaret  Loyall),  11, 
64,  65 

John,  Bishop  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Browne  Reeves),  64 
John  Alfred,  Rev.  (w.  Betty 
Yett),  65 

John  Collins  (w.  Eleanor  Liv¬ 
ingston),  65 
Joseph,  64 

Joshua  (ra.  Mary  Leftwich),  64 
Jubal  (ra.  Mary  Cheatham), 
11,  64 

Jubal  Anderson,  Gen’l.,  11,  13, 
64,  92 
Lucy,  64 

Nancy,  11,  13,  64 
Peter  (ra.  Ann  Smith),  64 
Rachel  Freeman,  11,  16 
Roy  Ernest,  Rev.  (ra.  Mina 
Barker),  65 
Roy  Ernest,  2nd,  65 
Sally  (Sallie),  8,  11,  64 
Sion  (ra.  Sally  Haines),  11, 
64,  65 
Stephen,  92 
Thomas  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Johnson),  11,  64,  65 

Easley,  Emily  Esther,  321 

John  (w.  Mary  Benskin),  321 
John  (ra.  Mary  Hamilton),  321 
Judith,  321 

Peter  (w.  Elizabeth  Vincent), 
321 

Robert  (ra.  Ann  Parker),  321 
Stephen  (ra.  Mary  David 
Burton),  321 


Eason,  Grace,  168,  184 
Easterling,  A.  A.,  209,  210 
Elizabeth,  207 
Eastin,  Amanda,  39 

John  Donelson  (ra.  Susan 

Amanda  Galloway),  39,  40 
Edgerton,  Annie  Ruth,  163 
Geneva  Arcada,  200 
Edwards,  Lydia,  85 

Walter  (ra.  Emma  Lawson 
McCaig),  169,  171 
Ehrlich,  Clara  Jean,  59 
Ellis  Howard  (ra.  Jeanie 
Monteith),  59 

Elliott,  Bernard  (ra.  Susannah 
Smith),  182 
Ellis,  Elizabeth,  133 
Mary,  137 

Mary  Jane,  174,  204 
T.,  133 

Elwell,  Benjamin,  316 

Benjamin  (ra.  1st  Martha  Jane 
Lock,  2nd  Elizabeth  Lock), 
11,  325 
Elizabeth,  111 
Hannah,  111 
John,  316 

Richard  (ra.  Elizabeth  Lock), 
10,  111,  112,  325 
Sally  Locke  (Lock),  6,  10,  16, 
58,  111,  112 

England,  Abraham  (ra.  Leah 
Snowden  Tuke),  69 
Abraham,  2nd  (ra.  Sophie 
Pierce),  69 
Annie,  69 
Augusta,  69 
Charles,  69 
Charles  F.,  70 
Elizabeth  Frances,  69 
George,  69 

Ida  Josephine,  69,  70 
Ida  May,  69 
Julia,  69 

Samuel  L.  (ra.  Esther  Lewis), 
69 

Sarah  Priscilla,  69 
William,  69 
William  C.,  70 
William  J.  (ra.  Nancy  B. 
Fearney  or  Anna  B. 

Fearney),  69,  70 
Essex,  Dyer  (ra.  Leah  Snowden 
Tuke),  69 
Phebe,  69 
Eubank,  Ann,  71 
Evance  (Evans),  Thomas  (ra. 

Margaret  Smith),  200 
Evans,  Adelaide  A.,  174 

Anchram  Harris  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Robinson  Kelly),  133,  137, 
161,  174,  189,  190,  204, 
244  249 

Ann(a)  Jane,  6,  27,  73,  131, 
133,  134,  137,  139-156,  165, 
172,  174,  189,  190,  204,  234, 
296,  325,  333,  334 
Blanche  Estelle,  174 
Caroline  Amelia,  190 
Caroline  Rebecca,  133,  137, 
160,  174,  190,  204 
Carrie,  132,  137,  174 
Charles  Beaman,  190 
Charlotte  V.,  175 
Daniel  B.,  132,  136 
Daniel  Bassett  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Aiken  Smith),  137,  138,  144, 
174,  178,  189,  190,  204, 
296,  332-334 
David  Daniel,  174 
Dixie,  175 

Edward  J.  (ra.  Willene  Swink), 
175 

Elizabeth,  73,  133 
Elizabeth  A.,  132 
Elizabeth  K.,  175 
Etta,  137,  174 
Eugene,  175 

Eugene  O.  (ra.  Dorothy  B. 
Hayes),  175 

Eugene  V.  (ra.  Haney  R. 

Walker),  175 
Fannie,  174 

Gaston,  132,  137,  174 
Guyon  Wallenton,  175 
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Harris  A.,  175 
Hector  M.,  175 
Helen,  137 
Henry,  204 

Henry  Clay,  133,  137,  147, 
174,  190 
Hilda,  175 
Ida  Elizabeth,  174 
Italy,  174 

Jacob  Alexander  (ra.  1st  Ann 
Sykes,  2nd  Jane  Charlotte'), 
132,  137,  174,  190,  204, 
249,  250 
Jane,  132 

Jane  Charlotte,  137 
Joel,  194 

John,  174,  177,  194 

John  (m.  Ann  Jane  . ), 

190 

John  B.,  132,  135 
John  Bassett,  1st  (ra.  Anna 
Gause),  137,  138,  174,  177, 
189,  190,  332,  334 
John  Bassett,  2nd,  137,  174, 
177,  332 

John  Bassett,  3rd  (w.  Mary 
Jane  Ellis),  137,  174,  204 
Kate  L.,  174 
Laurie  Lemoine,  190 
Lillian,  175 
Marie,  174 
Marlene,  175 
Mary  J.,  133,  137 
Nancy,  175 
Nyda,  175 
Paul,  1st,  174 
Paul,  2nd,  174 
Paul  Alexander  (ra.  Mildred 
A.  Sutters),  190 
Paul  Frederick,  190 
Rebecca,  137,  174,  178 
Ruth,  174,  175 
Ruth  Daniels,  190 
Susanne  E.,  175 
Susie,  174 
Thomas,  136,  204 
Thomas  B.,  174 
Thomas  Bassett,  174 
Thomas  Gaston  (ra.  1st  Eliza¬ 
beth  Charlotte,  2nd  Mary 
Mirander  Daniels),  190 
Thomas  S.,  135-137 
Thomas  Smith  (m.  2nd  Helen 
Corbitt),  174,  190 

Virginia  Y.,  175 
Walter  Raleigh  (ra.  Sarah  J. 

Joyner),  174 
William,  194 

F 

Fales,  Alice  Martin,  159 

Robert  M.  (ra.  Sarah  Margaret 
Taylor),  159 
Robert  Martin,  159 
Farrow,  Julia,  303 
Farthing,  Lucy,  18 

Faulkner,  .  (ra.  Anna 

Kirk),  71 
Feamey,  66,  69 
Alma  Alice,  70 
Anna  Bradley,  70 
Barbara  Ann,  57,  70 
Charles  Ambrose  (ra.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Pierce),  70 
Dorothy,  70 

Edward  Maurice  (ra.  Barbara 
Ann  Wyatt),  57,  70 
Eliza,  68-70 
Ella,  70 

Ella  Frances,  70 
Ella  Louise,  70 
Emily,  68,  70 
Emily  Hester,  70 
Florence  Leola,  70 
Frank,  68 

Frank  Albert,  Dr.  (ra.  Martha 
Sandager),  57,  70,  82 
Frank  Joseph  (ra.  Frederica 
Hergl),  70 

George  Ambrose  (w.  Carrie 
Neis),  68,  70 
George  Thomas  (m.  Lena 
Stillman),  70 
Henry  Eaton,  70 
Hester,  68,  70 


Ida,  70 
James,  69 

James  Edward  (ra.  Ida  Maria 
Parker ),  68-70 
John,  68,  70 
John  Edward,  70 
John  Thomas  (ra.  Sarah  Jane 
Rounds),  70 
Joseph  (ra.  1st  Theresa 
Maxfield  Peck,  2nd  Rachel 
Ann  Tuke),  68-70 
Joseph  Edward  (w.  Clara  E. 

Stillman),  70 
Josephine,  70 
Louise  Ida,  70 
Louise  Maria,  70 
Marion,  70 
Martha  Harriet,  70 
Mary,  68,  70 
Mary  Ann,  69 
Mary  Elizabeth,  70 
Michael  Edward,  57,  70 
Mildred,  70 
Nancy  B.,  69 
Rachel  Ann  Tuke,  68 
Ruth,  70 
Sarah  Edna,  70 
Sarah  Frances,  68-70 
Thomas  (ra.  Anna  Bradley 
Austin),  69 
Virginia,  70 

Feezor,  George  Franklin,  Jr.  (ra. 

Joyce  Atkinson),  58,  82 
Fennell,  Annie  Thomas,  301 
David  Carey  ( ra.  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Newkirk),  301 
Jane  Newkirk,  301 
Margaret  Howey,  301 
Mary  Madeline,  301 
Nell  Stewart,  301 
Fenton,  Grace,  131 

Ferguson,  .  (ra.  Estelle 

Henry),  175 
Ferree,  Ann,  81 

Purvis  James  (ra.  Katherine 
Wolff  Butner),  81 
Purvis  James,  Jr.,  81 
Figg,  Paul  H.  (ra.  Winnie  Mc¬ 
Gregor  Smith),  199 
Filbein,  Ann,  182 
Fishburn,  Jacob  (w.  Bessie 
Grimes),  204 
James,  205 
Penzie,  205 
Violet,  205 
Flanner,  J.  H.,  312 
Fleming,  Elizabeth,  301 
Fletcher,  Esther,  162 
Flippen,  Joseph,  10 
Foard,  James  F.,  79 
Foley,  Dan  A.  (ra.  Rose  Mary 
Carruth),  85 
John,  85 
Leo,  85 
Pearl,  85 
Willie,  85 
Folger,  Fern,  71 
Flora  Maude,  71 
Juliet,  71 
Latham,  72 
Myron  Harlow,  71 
Paul  Bernay,  71 
Richard  Larabie,  71 
Romulus  Samuel,  71 
Walter  Coke  (ra.  Sally  Victoria 
Freeman),  71 
Walter  Coke,  Jr.,  71 
Foreman,  Margaret,  159 
Forken  (or  Forker),  Mary  Lee, 
172,  304 

Forster,  John,  178,  335 
Margaret,  138,  178,  335 
Fowle,  Abigail,  183 
Fowler,  John  J.  (ra.  Hattie 
Gustine  DuRant),  201 
Fox,  Beulah  Lee,  174 

Robert  Lee  (w.  Adelaide  A. 
Evans),  174 
Frank,  43,  83 

August  Herman,  83 
Barbara,  83 

John  Martin  (m.  Sevil  Miller), 
83 

William,  83 
Freeman,  16 


Aaron  ( ra.  Nancy  Hawkins), 

13,  71 

Alexander  (w.  Sally  Moseley), 

14,  71,  73 

Alexander  Hamilton  (ra. 

Elizabeth  Martin),  71 
Alton  Brooks,  71 
Alton  Brooks,  Jr.,  71 
Amos  Folger,  71 
Benjamin,  12 
Bill,  95 
Bob,  71 
Callie,  71 
Clara  Victoria,  71 
Dick,  5,  95 
Dillon  Smith,  71 
Edna  Alexandria,  71 
Elizabeth,  8 
Elizabeth  Willis,  71 
Frances  Isabell  Willis,  71 
Franklin  Edward  (ra.  Clara 
Smith),  71 

Franklin  Edward,  Jr.,  71 
James,  13,  71 
James  Newton  (Buck),  71 
John  (m.  Mary  Prence),  320 
John  (ra.  Mercy  Brewster),  11, 
13,  71 

Joseph  William  (ra.  Dixie 
Brown),  71 

Joseph  William,  Jr.,  71 
Joshua,  10,  13,  71 
Lionel,  71 
Luther  Waugh,  71 
Margaret  Sophia,  71 
Mary,  320 
Mary  Elizabeth,  71 
Mary  Maxwell  Willis,  71 
Mary  Niles,  71 
Mildred,  71 
Nancy,  13 

Nicholas  (ra.  Mary  Rebecca 
Lovill),  18 

Rachel,  11-13,  15,  16,  64,  65, 
71 

Rachel  Maude,  71 
Rebecca,  71 
Rebecca  Lovill,  59 
Richard  C.  (ra.  Flora  Maude 
Folger),  71 

Richard  C.,  Jr.  (ra.  Lena 
Whitley),  71 
Richard,  C.,  3rd,  71 
Robert  Alexander  (ra.  Bessie 
Willis),  12,  14,  71,  91 
Robert  Alexander,  2nd  (ra. 

Ruth  Halsey),  71 
Robert  Alexander,  3rd,  71 
Sally  Victoria,  71 
Samuel  (ra.  Elizabeth 

Alexander),  11-14,  23,  65, 
70,  71,  95 

Samuel,  2nd  (ra.  Susan 

Elizabeth  Waugh),  71,  72 
Samuel  Richard,  71 
Susan  Elizabeth,  71 
Temperance,  71 
Thomas  (ra.  Mary  Sparrow), 
12,  320 

Thomas,  Jr.,  12,  70 
Virginia  Lucille,  71 

William  (ra.  Mary  . ), 

11-13,  70,  71 
William  Halsey,  71 
William  Richard,  71 
Frink,  Martha,  176 
Nathan,  175 

Samuel  (ra.  Sarah  Gause),  176 
Susannah,  176 
Fuller,  Edward,  342 
Samuel,  Dr.  342 
Fulmore,  Susan  Thompson,  82 
Fulton,  32 
James  M.,  32 
Joseph  H.,  32 
Winston,  20 

Furpless,  .  (ra.  Cora  Lee 

Walker),  175 
Josephine,  73 

G 

Gadsen,  Elizabeth,  183 
Gage,  Dr.,  47 

Gaines,  Edmund  Pendleton  (ra. 
Emily  Esther  Easley),  321 
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Edmund  Pendleton,  Gen.  (m. 

Myra  Clark  Whitney ),  321 
James  Strother  (ra.  Judith 
Easley'),  321 

John  Strother  (m.  Letitia  Dalton 
Moore),  321 
Myra  Clark,  321 
Richard,  321 
Robert,  321 

Thomas  (m.  Susannah  Strother), 
321 

William  (m.  Isabella 
Pendleton),  321 
Galloway,  73 
Adelaide,  73 
Adele,  73 

Alfred  (m .  Betts),  73, 

207,  211,  326 
Alice,  73 

Andrew  Jackson,  73,  327 
Caroline  R.,  133,  141 
Charles  Betts,  130 
Charles  Betts,  Bishop  (m.  Hattie 
F.  Willis),  73 

Charles  Betts,  Dr.  (ra.  Adelaide 
Dinkins),  73,  326 
Charles  Mills  (m.  Ellen 

Register),  73,  74,  130,  327 
Charles  Mills,  2nd  (ra.  Lyda 
McNulty),  73,  74,  327 
Cleveland,  73 
Cornelius,  73,  326 
Daniel  Woodbury  (ra.  Ida 
Abel),  73 

Edward  Clark  (ra.  Mary 
Potter),  73 
George,  73,  209 
George  Washington,  73,  327 
Ida  Abel,  73 
Irwin,  73 
Isabel,  73 

James,  73,  209,  211 
John,  73 

John  B.,  73,  326 
John  Wesley  (m.  Sarah  Davis), 
73,  326 

John  Wesley,  2nd  (m.  Josephine 
Furpless),  73 
Joseph,  194 
Katherine,  73 
Lewis,  73 
Lila,  73 
.Louise,  8,  17 
Louise  Smith,  20,  73 
May,  73 

Nathaniel  (ra.  Charlotte 
Gause),  73,  176 
Pearl,  73 
Peter,  194 

Rufus  (w.  Caroline  Rebecca 
Evans),  133,  137,  160,  174, 
204 

Rufus  (ra.  Elizabeth  Evans), 
73 

Rufus,  Mrs.,  237 
S.  N.,  326 
Samuel,  28,  73 
Samuel  Louis,  73 
Samuel  Noble  (ra.  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Davis),  73 
Sarah,  72,  73 
Sophie,  73 
Susan  Amanda,  39 
Swift  (ra.  Matilda  Clark),  28, 
73 

Walter  Curtis,  Dr.  (w.  1st 
Katherine  Street,  2nd  Patricia 
Hart,  3rd  Birta  Thompson), 
73 

William,  73 

Gardner,  . ,  70 

Garnett,  James  Mercer,  131 
Gatin,  Roy  (ra.  Marie  Louise 
Newkirk),  300 
Gause,  Ann,  137,  176,  177 

Anna,  137,  174,  177,  189,  190, 
332,  334 

Benjamin  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Hankins),  175,  176,  331 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  176 
Benjamin  W.,  177 
Bryan,  175-177 
Charles  (ra.  Eleanor  Miller 
Leonard),  136,  137,  175-177, 
332,  334 


Charles  (ra.  Jane  Larkins),  177 
Charles,  Jr.,  177 
Charles  B.  (ra.  Ann  Larkins), 
177 

Chariot  (Charlotte),  73,  176, 
326 

Elizabeth,  137,  177 
Elizabeth  Bacot,  176 
Hannah  (Ann),  176 
Harriett,  176 

John,  Sr.  (ra.  Susannah  Frink), 
73,  136,  175,  176,  326 
John,  Jr.,  175,  177 
John  Jeffers,  176 
John  Julius  (m.  1st  Elizabeth 
Bacot  Gause,  2nd  Marie 
Theresa  Bruard,  3rd  Emily 
R.  Miller),  176,  177 
Judith,  176 
Margaret,  176 
Martha,  176 
Mary,  137,  176,  177 

Needham  (ra.  Hannah  . ), 

175,  176 

Needham  (m.  Elizabeth 
Hankins),  136,  175-177 
Peter,  176,  177 

Samuel  (w.  Margaret  Council), 
175,  176 

Samuel  Cyrus,  176 
Sarah,  137,  176,  177 

William  (ra .  Bryan), 

136,  137,  175,  177,  332,  334 
William,  Jr.  (w.  1st  Mary 
(Wingate  ?),  2nd  Elizabeth 
Bacot),  136,  175,  176 
William,  Rev.  (ra.  1st  Martha 
Frink,  2nd  Piercy  Purfoy), 
176 

William  James  (ra.  Sarah 
Gause),  176 

Gay,  Joseph  (ra.  Florence  Grimes), 
204 

Luola,  203,  204 
Gaylor,  Emma,  84 
Geneste,  Ghislaine  Jeanne,  199 

Gibbs,  .  (ra.  Mary  Gause), 

137,  177 

Charles,  176,  177 
Gibson,  Orland  Gertrude,  59 
Gilbert,  Frank  (ra.  Jennie 
Newkirk),  300 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  301 
Sarah  Evans,  301 
Welham  Francis,  301 
Zilphia,  155 

Giles,  Jacob  (ra.  Emma  McKay), 
302 

Gill,  Clara  Evelyn,  158,  233 
Doris  Athalia,  158 
Early  Taylor  (m.  Ruth  Pernell), 
158 

James  Alexander  (ra.  Evelyn 
Odelia  Allen),  158 
James  Edward  (ra.  Gladys 
Strange),  158 
Jimmy,  158 

John  Early  (m.  Martha  Jane 
Taylor),  156,  158,  233 
Mattie  Taylor  (See  Martha 
Jane  Taylor) 

Gilliam,  Rose  (col.),  60 
Gillis,  James  (ra.  Mamie  Bryan 
Bronson),  303 
Herbert  Pat,  303 
Upham,  303 
Gleason,  Margaret,  72 

Glenn,  .  (ra.  Italy  Evans), 

174 

Goldfield,  Ben  (m.  Katie  Harts- 
field  Davis),  167 
Gompers,  Margaret,  201 
Gooch,  Mary,  82 
Goode,  Richard,  1 3 
Goodman,  Allison,  129,  202 
Amey,  202 
A.  V.,  202 
Catherine  Bell,  202 
E.  G.,  202 
Henry  H.,  202 
Jobe,  202 
John  B.,  202 
Louisa,  202 
Luke,  202 

Martha  Rutland,  202 


Mary  Willets,  202 
Sabina,  129 
Sarah,  202 
William,  202 
William  H.,  202 
Gordon,  Isabelle,  131 
Gore,  Bake,  204 
Clara,  204 
Clyde,  204 
Eric,  204 
John,  204 

Joseph  (ra.  Mary  Grimes),  204 
Lela,  204 

Gorham,  Desire,  290,  292-294, 
336,  340-342 
John,  Capt.  (w.  Desire 

Howland),  292-294,  340-342 
Gough,  Marianna,  178 
Richard,  Capt.,  178 
Graham,  Charles  Edgar  (m.  Susan 
Jordan),  6,  29 
Susan,  6,  29,  165 
Grange,  Sarah,  180 
Grant,  James  Freeman,  71 
Ruben  (ra.  Temperance 
Freeman),  71,  183 
Granville,  Earl  of,  12 
Gray,  Bynum,  13 
Dorothy,  41 
Thomas  F.,  41 
Graybeal,  Lucy,  18 
Green,  Lester  Maxwell,  1st  (m. 
Josephine  Parker),  302 
Lester  Maxwell,  2nd  (ra.  Ruth 
Atkinson),  302 
Lester  Maxwell,  3rd,  302 
Rhodes  (ra.  Elizabeth  Frances 
England),  69 
Gregson,  Sophia  Ann,  42 

William  David  (ra.  Willkings 
Smith),  42 
Griffin,  Emma,  155 
Grimes,  43,  83 
Aulain,  204 
Bessie,  204 
Charles,  83 
Elizabeth,  204 
Florence,  203,  204 
George  (ra.  Lizzie  Williams), 
204 

James  Calvin  (ra.  Sarah  Jane 
Smith),  204 

John  Charles  (w.  Barbara 
Frank),  83 
Katie,  204 
Laura,  204 
Lizzie,  204 
Mary,  204 

Oliver  (m.  Viola  Bolton),  204 
Suzanna,  83 
Thomas,  204 
Grimke,  Elizabeth,  183 

John  Faucheraud  (ra.  Mary 
Smith),  178 

Groves,  . ,  72 

Jesse  F.,  72 

Gurber,  H.  C.  (ra.  Lucile 
Newkirk),  306 

H 

Hadley,  Peggy,  10,  63,  112 
Hafner,  Irmgard,  199 
Haines,  Sally,  11,  65 
Hairston,  Ruth,  11 

Hale,  .  (ra.  Helen 

Meacham),  303 
Betsy,  303 

James  C.  (ra.  Hannah  Gause), 
176 

Hall,  Desmond  (ra.  Bonnie 
Marion),  58 
Jane,  183 

William  W.,  Jr.,  47 
Halsey,  Ruth,  71 
Hamilton,  Mary,  321 
Hammerslough,  William  J.,  53 
Hampton,  Bessie,  18 
Hancock,  John  (ra.  Lily  Reeves), 
63 

Hand,  .  (ra.  Etta  Evans), 

1 74 

Hanes,  Nancy,  43 
Hankins,  Dennis,  176 
Elizabeth,  176 
Hanko,  Sonia,  56 
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Stephanie  Lulis,  56 
Walter,  56 

Hansen,  Annie  Joyce,  302 
Julius  (m.  Annie  Laurie 
Parker ),  302 
Thomas  Julius,  302 
Harby,  Donovan  B.  (m.  Eleanor 
Dillingham ),  320 
Harden,  Emma  Mae,  7,  84 
George  Monroe  (m.  Barbara 
Ann  McRae),  84 
John  William,  1st,  Capt.  (m. 

Sarah  Holt),  84 
John  William,  2nd  (m.  Rebecca 
Holt),  84 
Hardin,  319 

J.  M.,  Mrs.  319 
Joseph  Milton  (m.  Myra  Gaines 
Reeves),  321 
Lynn  Ramsey  (m.  Patsy 
Menard),  321 
Milton  Avery,  321 
Willie  Reeves,  321 
Hardy,  Lela  May,  81 
Harelston,  Elizabeth,  182 
Harper,  Edward  Taylor,  157 

James  M.,  2nd  (m.  Margaret 
Stevens  Taylor),  157 
James  M.,  3rd,  157 
Harrell,  Arthur  (to.  Adelaide 
Galloway),  73 
Harriss,  Alpheus,  316 
Ephraim,  316 
Hart,  Patricia,  73 
Hartley,  Barbara  Jean,  172,  304 
Bryan  Winslow,  172,  304 
Daniel  Francis  ( m.  Willa 
Padgett),  172,  305 
Early  Reeves  (m.  Mary  Lee 
Forken),  172,  304 
Florence  Lois,  172,  304 
Janet  Ann,  172,  304 
Mary  Katherine,  172,  305 
Ralph  Laine  (or  Lodwick)  (w. 

Mercy  Newkirk),  172,  304 
William  Laine,  304 
William  Ralph,  172 
Willkings  Lodwick  (to.  Genna 
Anne  Mary  Luzetti),  172,  304 
Hartsfield,  Katie,  167 

Hasler,  . ,  (to.  Callie 

Freeman),  71 

Hatch,  Josiah  (to.  Desire  Hawes), 
291 

Hatcher,  Stella  Sue,  164 
Hauser,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  58, 
61 

Sally,  59 

Hawes,  also  Hause,  Haws 
Alexander,  339 
Alexander  Thomas,  340 
Ann  D.,  340 
Benjamin,  291,  336,  337 
Desire,  291,  292,  336,  337 
Ebenezer,  291,  292,  336,  337 
Edmond,  290,  291,  292,  336, 
337 

Edmond  (to.  Martha  Herring), 
336,  339-342 

Edmond  (to.  Jane  Porter),  292 
Edmond,  Jr.  (to.  Sarah  Reeves), 

339 

Edmond,  Sr.  (w.  Martha  Ann 
Andrews),  339 
Edmond  Alexander,  1st  ( w. 
Martha  Ann  Andrews),  290, 
292-294 

Edmond  Alexander,  2nd  (w. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Robinson), 
290,  292-294 
Eliza,  290 
Elizabeth  A.,  299 
Elizabeth  Doggett,  291,  292, 
336,  337 

Enoch  (to.  Penelope  Newkirk ), 
284,  290,  299,  338 
Experience,  291,  292,  336,  337 
Francis  (m.  Susan  Williams), 

340 

Isaac,  291,  292,  336,  337 
Jabez,  336 
James,  204 

James  William,  291  336,  342 

Jobey,  291,  292 

John,  1st  (to.  Desire  Gorham), 


290,  292-294,  336,  337, 
340-342 

John,  2nd  (to.  1st  Mary 

. ,  2nd  Mary  Mason), 

290-294,  336-338,  340-342 

John,  3rd  (to.  Mary  . ), 

290-294,  336-338,  340-342 
John,  4th,  290-294 
John  Joseph,  291,  292 
John  Robert,  1st  (to.  Amelia 
Andrews),  290,  292-294, 
339,  340 
Julia  Eliza,  340 
Katie,  204 
Lydia,  320 
Mary,  337 

Mary  Bacon,  291,  292,  336, 
337 

Mary  Catherine,  280,  284,  285, 
287,  288,  290,  292,  293,  299, 
309,  310,  336,  340-342 
Mildred,  204 

Nathan  (to.  Lydia  Sears),  320 
Pink  (to.  Laura  Grimes),  204 
Rhoda,  204 

Samuel  (to.  Anne  Julia  Davis), 
336,  339-342 
Smithie,  204 
Tabitha  Eveline,  340 
Vera,  204 

William  Davis  (w.  Sarah 
Matthis),  340 
Hawkins,  Nancy,  71 
Hayes,  Dorothy,  175 
Haymore,  63 
Haynes,  87 

Caleb  Vance,  97 
W.  D.,  Mrs.,  72 
Hazelton,  Kate,  155 
Hearne,  Davidson  (m.  Leah 

Caroline  Melchor),  167,  168 
Edward,  Capt.,  168 
Henry,  Col.,  168 
Heath,  Frank  L.,  210 
Pearl  Myers,  40 
Hedgepeth,  Harold  Kelly,  164 
James  Daniel,  164 
Julia  Foy,  164 
Lin  wood  Royce,  164 
Martha  Lee,  164 
Rosalyn  Virginia,  164 
Roy  (m.  Edith  Virginia  Kelly), 
164 

Wilton  Muriel,  164 
Hege,  Catherine,  83 
Heiss,  Marion  (m.  Katherine 
Galloway),  73 

Henderson,  Archibald  (m.  Sarah 
Alexander),  72 

Hendry,  Tom,  1st  (to.  Laura 
Newkirk),  300,  302 

Tom,  2nd,  300,  302 
Henry,  Annie  May,  175 
C.  Herman,  175 
Elizabeth  Wooten,  175 
Ellis,  174 
Estelle,  175 
Exley,  174 
Floyd,  175 

James  (m.  Fannie  Evans),  174 
Mary,  300,  302 
Norris  K.,  175 
Thomas  Albert,  175 
Thomas  Wooten  (to.  1st 
Hilda  Evans,  2nd  Nyda 
Evans),  175 
Troy,  175 
William,  302 
Willie  W.,  175 
Hergl,  Frederica,  70 
Herring,  John,  339 
Martha,  336,  339-342 
Hess,  Mary  Louise,  81 
Hester,  Beverly,  163 
Francis,  163 

John  (to.  Jeannette  . ), 

163 

Lucy,  164 
Myrtle  Fay,  163 
Thomas  F.  (to.  Margaret  Lois 
Mercer),  163 
Velma  Lois,  163 
Heuter,  Maria  Elizabeth,  43 
Hewett,  (m.  Caroline  Amelia 
Evans),  190 


John  L.,  208 

Hewlett,  Addison  (to.  Caroline 
Woodman  Newkirk),  306 
Addison,  Sr.,  Mrs.,  285 
Hext,  David,  183 

Hugh  (to.  Sarah  Boone),  183 
Sarah,  183 

Hill,  William  (to.  Margaret 
Moore),  138,  178 
Hines,  Sally,  64 
Hinton,  Mary,  42 
Hobbs,  Benny  (to.  Margaret 
Speas),  60 
Hobson,  Rachel,  21 
Hoed,  Jan  (or  John  Hood),  282 
Hoey,  Clyde  R.,  Sen.,  49,  50 
Hogg,  Sally,  81 
Holcomb,  Theodotia  T.,  84 

William  (m.  Letitia  Lewis),  84 
Holden,  Lula  Lee,  305 
Holdridge,  Jean,  42 

Roy  Cary  (to.  Lillian  Mary 
Johnston),  42 

Holland,  Bert  (to.  Farnsworth 
Fenton  Mercer),  167 
Holliman,  Griffin  H.,  207,  210 
Hollingsworth,  Annie  Banner,  59 
Elizabeth  Fulton,  20 
James  (to.  Elizabeth  Thomas), 
289 

Holt,  Jeremiah,  84 

Michael,  1st  (to.  Elizabeth 
Scheible),  84 

Michael,  2nd  (to.  Mary  Jean 
Lockhart),  84 
Professor,  34 
Rebecca,  84 
Sarah,  84 

Homan,  Lillian  Alice,  307 
Hood,  Cecelia  Crews  McKenzie,  82 
John  (or  Jan  Hoed),  282 
Richard  Thorton  (to.  Cecelia 
Crews  McKenzie),  82 
Richard  Thornton,  Jr.,  Dr.,  82 
Hopkins,  Theodore  Jervey,  192 
Horne,  Emma,  173,  305 

Eugene  (to.  Inez  Hudson),  305 
Sarah,  305 

Hough,  Dexter  (to.  Ona  Marion), 
58 

Houston,  Dorothy,  288 
Howard,  Eleanor,  10,  112 
Flavious,  22,  64,  316 
Joseph  (to.  Nancy  Early),  10, 
11,  24,  64 

Louisa  Lumpkin,  198 
Octavia  Aubrey,  198 
Webster  (to.  Sarah  A.  Mercer), 
155 

Howe,  Job,  180,  218,  222 
Robert,  Col.  (m.  Sarah 
Grange),  138,  178,  180, 

218 

Howell,  Ann,  111 
Edna,  302 

Edward  (m.  Mary  Newkirk), 
302 

Howie,  Margaret,  198 
Howland,  Desire,  292-294,  337, 
340-342 

John  (to.  Elizabeth  Tilley), 
293,  294,  337,  341,  342 

Hubbard,  . ,  (to.  Carrie 

Madden),  70 

Archibald  Monroe  (to.  Mina 
York),  42 

Charles  Spence,  1st  (to.  Mary 
Mercer  Reeves),  41,  42 
Charles  Spence,  2nd,  41 
John  Spaugh,  42 
Martha  Anne,  41 
Mina  (York),  42 
Thomas  Edwin,  41 
Hudgins,  Carter  (m.  Clara 
Victoria  Freeman),  71 
Daniel  Carter,  71 
Richard  Freeman,  71 
Hudson,  Inez,  305 
Hueter,  Maria  Elizabeth,  43 
Huffman,  Harriet,  299 
Mary,  299 

Hughes,  Allen  (m.  Caroline 
Amelia  Evans),  190 
Betty  Glen,  18 
Hulst,  Edward  (to.  Edna 
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Donaldson ),  70 

Hultgren,  Donald  (to.  Ella  Louise 
Fearney),  70 

Einer  Emanuel  (m.  Minnie 
Frederika  Lindquist ),  70 
Humphrey,  W.  D.,  Hon.,  287,  289 
Hunt,  Martha  J.,  59 
Hunter,  J.  S.,  34-36 
T.  A.,  34 

Hutchinson,  Patience  Ann,  84 
Hyrne,  Edward,  1st  (to.  Elizabeth 
Massingberd),  182 
Edward,  2nd,  Col.  (m. 

Barbara  Smith'),  180,  182, 
222,  297 
Henry,  180,  222 
Mary,  137,  182,  296,  297,  329 
Peter,  297 

I 

Inglis,  Elizabeth,  182 
Ingram,  Elizabeth  Horton,  80 
Sallie,  302 

Irby,  Hence  Woodfin  (w.  Mae 
Pearl  Beard),  84 
Hence  W.,  Jr.,  84 
Ivester,  Bulah,  81 

J 

Jack,  Mary,  72 
Jackson,  Elizabeth,  180 
Gen.,  17 

James  (m.  Sallie  Walters),  180 
Thomas  (to.  Hazel  Reeves),  63 
James,  Lucy,  69 
Jarvis,  David  W.,  37 
Jenelik,  Albert  (to.  Kate 
Robinson),  70 
Lillie,  70 

Jenkins,  (to.  Sarah  Lovill),  18, 
19 

Roy  Evans,  174 
Sanford  Swindell,  174 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  1 74 
W.  A.  (m.  Blanche  Estelle 
Evans),  174 
Wilbert  Armon,  175 
William  Carlyle,  174 
Jennings,  David,  50 
Doris  Arlene,  307 
Jervey,  Laura  Susan,  192 
Johnson,  Alice  Jackson,  156,  161 
Alice  Lillian,  162 
Daniel  Russell  (to.  Clarissa 
Cornelia  Taylor),  156,  162 
Daniel  Russell,  Jr.  (to.  Esther 
Fletcher),  162 
Darcas,  205 
Dieter,  199 
Elizabeth,  11,  64 
F.  Badger  (to.  Jean  McCaig), 
169,  171 

Jackson  (to.  Alice  Sanders), 
161,  162 

James  Dallas  (to.  Mattie 
Wooten  Smith),  199 
James  Keith,  1st  (to.  Irmgard 
Hafner),  199 
James  Keith,  2nd,  199 
Janet,  167 
Katherine,  162 
Martha  Taylor,  162 
Mary  Mercer,  162 
Rebecca,  143 
Rebecca  Caroline,  162 
Sarah  Russell,  162 
Sophie  Ann,  162 
Winnie  Elizabeth,  199 
Johnston,  Lillian  Mary,  42 
Robert  ( m.  Elizabeth  Akin), 
333 

Jones,  .  (m.  Eliza  Hawes), 

290 

Betsy,  84 

Charles  Archibald  (to.  Mary 
Mclver),  164 
Elizabeth,  200 
Evelyn,  164 

Francis  (to.  Allie  Morris),  303 
Johnny  (w.  Rose  Boaz),  81 
Joshua,  84 

L.  C.  (to.  Eugenia  Alexander), 
303 

Lettie  May,  81 
Lucy,  84 


Mollie  William,  199 
Pembroke,  285 

Richard  (to.  Lucy  Early),  64 
Russell  (to.  Mahala  Key),  80, 
81 

Sarah  Russell,  61,  80 
Jonsson,  Iris  Linea,  198 
Jordan,  Adam,  331 
James,  331 

Jane,  138,  178,  189,  192, 
200,  296,  331-334 
Susan,  6,  29 
William,  331 
Joyner,  Sarah  J.,  174 
Judson,  William  D.,  37 
Jurney,  74 
Bacon,  75 

Belle  (nee  Hannah  Belle 
Sabiston),  17,  77,  78 
Braxton  Claywell,  17,  78 
Early,  17,  79 
Edwin  E.,  18,  74,  320 
Eva  English,  18,  78 
Grace  Steele,  18 
Helen,  18 
Henry  Clay,  18 
Jack,  320 

Jack  Powell  (to.  Lila  Mae 
McCormick),  18 
James  A.,  9,  18 
Jane,  75 
John  Bruce,  18 
Joseph  Franklin,  18 
Kent,  18 

Lillian  Victoria,  18 
Lucy,  15,  18,  60,  74-76 
Lucy  Gray,  18 
Mary,  1 7 

Mary  A.  Reeves,  63 
Mary  Nyal,  18 
Nancy  Reeves,  18,  76 
Nathaniel  Micajah,  Rev. 

(to.  Hannah  Belle  Sabiston), 

17,  77-79 

Nathaniel  Micajah,  Jr.  (w. 

Lula  Taylor),  17,  78 
P.  C.  9  316 

Peter  Claywell  (to.  1st  Sally 
Locke  Reeves,  2nd  Nancy 
Anderson  Reeves),  8,  17, 

18,  74-76,  78-80,  320 
Peter  Claywell,  Jr.,  Dr.  (to. 

Grace  Steele),  18 
Ralph,  18 

Ralph  Farthing  (to.  Nell 
Covington),  18 
Richard,  18 
Rufus,  74 

Rufus  Wesley  (w.  Mary 
Reeves),  17,  63,  79 
S.  L.  9 

Sally’  17,  76,  77 
Sally  L.,  8 
Sally  Locke,  18,  74 
Sam,  320 

Samuel  Robert  (to.  1st  Molly 
Bradley,  2nd  Bessie 
Hampton),  18,  76,  78,  80 
Samuel  T.,  17 
Sarah  L.,  9,  80 
Tommy,  75 
Vickie  Mel,  18 

Virginia  Dare,  18,  75,  119-122 
Virginia  Humphry,  17 
William,  18 

William  Howard  (to.  Ruth 
Whitener),  18 
William  Howard,  Jr.,  18 
William  Reeves  (to.  1st  Lucy 
Farthing,  2nd  Mary  Jane 
Powell),  18,  76,  78,  80 

K 

Keener,  Joseph  Ward,  59 
Lillian  Mae,  59 
Mary  Elizabeth,  59 
Keith,  Mehettiebel  (Hattie),  195, 
198,  205,  333 

Keller,  James  Eugene  (w.  Ann 
Scott  Dellinger),  303 
Kelly,  Charles  Livingston  (to. 
Lucy  Hester),  164 
Darrell  Livingston,  164 
Edith  Virginia,  164 
Elizabeth  Ann,  164 


Elizabeth  Robinson,  137,  174, 
204,  244 

Eugene  Ashley  (to.  Frances 
McKeithan ),  164 
Hazel  Fay,  164 
James  A.  (to.  Sally  Ashley), 
164 

Kenneth  Charles,  164 
Livy  J.  (to.  Mary  Anne 
Mercer),  164 
Mary,  59 

Kennedy,  James  Marchal  (to. 

Florence  Lois  Hartley),  172, 
304 

Marchal  Laine,  172,  304 
Margaret  Jacqueline,  172,  304 
Mercy  Patricia  Pauline,  172, 
304 

Kerr,  Ann  Agnes,  197 
A.  M.,  53 

Key,  Achilis  (to.  Sally  Denny), 
8 1 

Mahala,  81 

Rice  (to.  Sally  Hogg),  81 
Khranke,  Ernest  (to.  Charlotte 
V.  Evans),  175 
Gwendolyn,  175 
Kiddoo,  Charlotte,  157 
Margaret,  157 
Raymond  (to.  Elizabeth 
Taylor),  157 

Kimberlin,  William  (to.  Louise 
Calkins  [Reeves]),  43 

King,  . ,  (to.  Rebecca  W. 

DuRant),  200 

Cecil  (to.  Mildred  Reeves),  321 
Elizabeth,  58 

Lucille  Rebecca,  172,  280,  305, 
340 

William  Lyon  (to.  Estil 
Dopson),  305,  340 
Kingsbury,  Joyce,  201 

Kirk,  . ,  71 

Anna,  71 

Kirkman,  Lizzie,  180 

Samuel  (to.  Lizzie  Woods), 

180 

Thomas  (to.  Elizabeth 
Jackson),  180 

Knox,  James  (to.  Mary  Lundy 
Mercer),  155 

Koonce,  .  (to.  Etta  Evans), 

137,  174 

Koontz,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  131,  185 
Kopp,  Clara  Amelia,  162 
John  Richard,  162 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  162 
W.  A.  (to.  Sarah  Russell 
Johnson),  162 
W.  A.,  Jr.,  162 
Kornegay,  Leontine,  306 
Kreml,  Elmer,  J.  (to.  Lucy  Gray 
Jurney),  18 

Kunst,  Hillitje  Jans,  282,  298 
Jan  Barentsen  (to.  1st 

Jacomyntje  Cornelis  Slecht, 
w.  2nd  Jennetje  Ariens), 

282,  298 

Jannetje  Jansz,  280,  282 
Kuntz,  . ,  83 

L 

Ladson,  James  (to.  Judith  Smith), 
180 

Susannah  Elizabeth,  179,  200 
Lamkin,  Charles  F.,  46 
Lammon,  M.  (to.  Ann  D.  Hawes), 
340 

Lamont,  William  (to.  Rebecca 
Freeman),  71 
Landry,  Sarah,  182 
Lane,  Col.,  10 

J.  H.,  Brig.  Gen.,  20 

Lanier,  . ,  284 

Larkins,  Ann,  177 
Geneva,  199 
Jane,  177 
John,  177 

Sophia  W.,  177,  285,  295,  296 
Larsen,  Andreas,  66,  83 
Annas,  66,  83 
Anne  Louise  Kristine,  82 
Christine,  66 
David  Eugene,  172,  304 
Melvin  E.  (to.  Florence  Lois 
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Hartley'),  172,  304 
Nils,  66,  82,  83 
Peter,  83 

Lasitter,  Mark  C.  ( to.  Ethel 
Burkhead  DuRant),  200 
Mark  Charles,  (to.  Elizabeth 
Lee  Turner),  200 
Laughton,  Ann,  182 
Laundes,  also  Loundes 
Harriett,  197,  203 
Laurens,  Margaret,  182 
Leach,  Jane,  81 

Pauline  (Polly),  81 
Ralph  (to.  Pauline  Butner),  81 
Ralph  Butner,  81 
Leake,  Ernest  (to.  Grace  Eason 
Walker),  169 
Lear,  Charles  Merritt  (to. 

Elizabeth  Louise  McKinney), 
20 

John  Emory  (m.  Dana 
Crocket),  20 
John  Emory,  2nd,  20 
Virginia,  20 
Winston  Reeves,  20 
Leathman,  Suzanna,  83 
Lee,  Billy,  164 
David,  164 
Genl.,  19,  20 
Linda,  164 
Nancy,  59 

Oscar  (to.  Elizabeth  Mercer), 
164 

Robert  E.  (to.  Kate  Speas),  59 
Robert  E.,  Jr.,  59 
LeFils,  Marie  Isabelle,  306 

William  (m.  Florence  Linville), 
307 

Leftwich,  Mary,  64 
Lenior,  Gwyn,  (to.  Ossie  Coman). 
59 

Lennon,  Charles,  163 
Edward,  163 

Hoyt  (m.  Hazel  Eoy  Kelly), 

164 

Jerry,  163 
Joseph,  163 

Lineous  (to.  Nolie  Catherine 
Mercer),  163 
Leonard,  43,  83 
Catherine,  83 

Daniel  (to.  Catherine  Wagner), 
83 

Eleanor,  136,  137,  176,  177 
Elizabeth,  83 

Jacob  (to.  Eleanor  Miller),  136, 
177 

Julia,  189 

Martin,  (to.  Anna  Barbara 
Spohn),  83 

Valentine  (w.  Elizabeth 
Leonard),  83 
Valentine,  2nd  (to.  Anna 
Catherine  Sauer),  83 
Leonhardt,  see  Leonard 
Lewis,  Ernestine,  81 
Esther,  69 
Letitia,  84 

William  (to.  Mary  Dodson),  84 
Liggett,  Catherine  Johnson,  129 
Edward  Clifford,  (to.  Katherine 
Johnson ),  162 
Ligon,  H.  A.,  53 

Lilly,  . ,  (to.  Mary 

Marshall),  167 

John  Armistead  (to.  1st  Harriet 
Tomlinson,  m.  2nd  Leah 
Carolina  Melchor),  167,  168 
Leah  Melchor,  165 
Mary  E.,  134,  156,  165-167 
Lindsay,  Elizabeth,  184 

Robert  Van  (to.  Patsy  Carolina 
Atkinson),  81 

Linquist,  Minnie  Frederika,  70 
Linville,  Florence,  307 
Little,  James  Walton,  306 
Leo  (to.  Willie  Frances 
Newkirk),  306 
Leo  Francis  (to.  Leontine 
Kornegay),  306 
Robert  Douglas,  306 
Thomas  Franklin,  306 
Livingston,  Eleanor,  65 
Lloyd,  John  (m.  Sarah  Akin), 
333 


Lock,  Benjamin,  112,  325 
Betsy,  204 
David,  112,  325 
Eliza,  112 

Elizabeth,  111,  112,  332 
George  Edward  (to.  Martha 
Harriet  Fearney),  70 
Isaac,  112 

John  (to.  Elizabeth  Cooper), 
111,  112,  325 
Joseph,  111,  112,  325 
L.  L.,  325 
Leonard,  111 
Martha  Jane,  112 
Mary,  112 
Rebecca,  112 
Sarah,  112 
Susan,  112 
Thomas,  111,  325 
William,  208 
Locke,  Elizabeth,  138 
George  Edward,  70 
Lockhart,  Mary  Jean,  84 
Long,  43,  83 

Dr .  (to.  Sally  Ann 

Marion),  59 
Elizabeth,  83 

John  (w.  Elizabeth  . ), 

83 

John  (to.  Suzanna  Grimes),  83 
Mamie,  302 
Sally  Ann  Marion,  59 
Sarah  Catherine  Elizabeth,  40, 
43,  83 

Thomas  (w.  Catherine  He ge), 
83 

Thomas,  Rev.  (to.  Amanda 
Berrier),  83 
Loundes,  see  Laundes 
Lovick,  John,  3 
Lovill,  Alice,  18 
Billy,  18 
E.  F.,  97 

Edward  Franklin  (w.  Josephine 
Marion),  18,  58 
Eliza,  9,  24 
Frank,  18 
H.  M.,  9 
James,  18 
Jerry,  18 
Josephine,  18 
Margaret,  1 8 
Mary  Rebecca,  18,  123 
Micajah,  18 
Nancy,  18 
Romulus,  18 
Sarah,  18 
Thomas  W.,  9 
William  R.,  Sr.  (to.  Eliza  G. 

Reeves),  8,  17,  18,  19,  77 
William  R.,  Tr.  ( m .  1st  Jenny 
Southerland,  2nd  Lucy 
Graybeal),  18,  19 
Loving,  Theresa,  303 
Lowrie,  Samuel,  Judge  (m. 

Margaret  Alexander),  72 
Loyall,  Margaret,  11,  64 
Lubi,  Anna,  280,  298 
Lucas,  Giles  (to.  Josephine 
McKoy),  302 

Lumpkin,  Elizabeth  M.  T.,  173, 
280,  305,  340 

Luzetti,  Gerra  (or  Genna)  Anne 
Mary,  172,  304 
Lynch,  Ted,  168 

Theodore  Kingsbury  (m. 
Virginia  Dickinson),  168 
Lyon,  Elizabeth,  65 
Linda  Reeves,  42 
Mary  Elizabeth,  42 
Robert  Landis  (to.  Elizabeth 
Early  Reeves),  42 
Stephen,  65 

William  Clarence  (to.  Mary 
Hinton),  42 

M 

MacElwain,  Martha,  320 
Madden,  Ambrose,  70 
Carrie,  70 

George  Ambrose,  70 
John  (to.  Mary  Ann  Fearney), 
69 

Kate,  70 
Margretta,  70 


Mary  Ann,  69 
Sarah  Frances,  70 
Mallory,  Joan,  30 
Maloney,  Judge,  71 
Marchant,  Cathrine,  83 
Geoffry,  83 
John,  83 
Karen,  83 
Louise,  83 
Susan,  83 
William,  83 

William  Locke  (to.  Louise 
Sandager),  68,  83 
Marion,  16 

Adam  (m.  Sally  Locke  Reeves), 
10,  58,  112 
Alice,  58 

Anne  Kathrine,  59,  62 
Augustus  Eugene  (to.  Martha 
J.  Hunt),  59 
Bartholomew,  58,  92 
Bernard,  58 
Bonnie,  58 
Carolina  Baker,  59 
Charlie  Eugene  (to.  1st  Dora 
Brown,  to.  2nd  Martha  Jane 
Reeves),  59 
Clara  Jean  Ehrlich,  59 
David  Nowlin,  59 
David  Swanson,  59,  62 
Dora  Brown,  59 
Early,  59 
Effie,  58 
Ella,  58 

Ethel  Burch,  60 
Eugene  (to.  Martha  Reeves), 
63 

Eunice,  58 
Fannie  Yokely,  59 
Franklin  Jones  (w.  Sally 
Hauser),  59 

Gray  (to.  Elizabeth  King),  58 
Houston  (to.  Virginia  Carolina 
Reeves),  58,  63 
Jane  J.,  8,  9 

Jane  Jones  Reeves,  58,  60 
Jennie,  59 
Jeremiah,  59 

Jeremiah  Richard  (to.  Sally 
Kathrine  Swanson),  59,  60, 
62 

Jeremiah  Richard,  Jr.  (to. 

Lillian  Mae  Keener),  59,  62 
Jeremiah  Richard,  3rd,  59 
John  Durdan,  Dr.  (to.  1st 
Fannie  Yokely,  2nd  Jennie 

. ),  59 

Joseph  Ward,  59 
Josephine,  18,  58 
Jubal  Coke  (to.  Clara  Jean 
Ehrlich),  59,  62,  91 
Jubal  Early  (to.  Jane  Jones 
Reeves),  8,  9,  17,  58,  60 
Latusia,  58 

Lazarus  Luke  (to.  Lela 
Marion),  58 

Lazarus  Sidney  (w.  Caroline 
Baker),  59 
Lela,  58 

Lewis  (Louis)  Newton  (to. 

1st  Mildred  Virginia  Nutt, 
2nd  Mary  Rebecca  Lovill 
Freeman),  18,  59 
Lillian  Mae  Keener,  59 
Lola,  59 
Lucy,  58 
Lucy  Reeves,  63 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Houser,  58, 
61 

Martha  J.  Hunt,  59 
Martha  Jane  Reeves,  59 
Martha  Reeves,  63 
Mary  Bremar,  333 
Mary  Jane  (Mollie),  59 
Mary  Lily  (Mollie),  9,  58, 
60-62 

Mildred  Virginia  (Jenny) 

Nutt,  59 
Nannie,  58 

Nathaniel  Atkinson,  9 
Newton  Coke  (to.  Virginia 
Rebecca  Coman),  59,  60,  62 
Newton  Coke,  2nd,  59 
Ola  Reeves,  58,  61,  82,  91, 
118,  119 
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Ona,  58 

Rebecca  Lovill  Freeman,  59 
Richard  E.,  9,  18 
Richard  Elwell  (to.  Margaret 
E.  Hauser ),  58,  61 
Richard  Nathaniel  (to.  Mary 
Lily  Marion'),  9,  58,  61,  62 
Sally  Ann,  59 
Sally  Houser,  59 
Sally  Kathrine  Swanson,  59,  62 
Sanford  (to.  Lucy  Reeves),  63 
Sidney  Lazarus,  59 
Virginia  Caroline  Reeves,  58, 

63 

Virgina  Rebecca  Coman,  59,  62 
Willie  Reeves,  9,  59,  60 
Marks,  John  (to.  Mary  Frances 
Austin),  198 
Mary  Elizabeth,  198 
Ronnie,  198 
Marshall,  Mary,  167 
Martin,  Alice  Marion,  58 

Carl  (to.  Eleanor  Ruth  Davis), 
167 

David  (to.  Margaret  Aiken), 
197 

Edward  (to.  Mary  Aiken),  197 
Elizabeth,  71 

John  (to.  Eunice  Marion),  58, 
218 

Lynne,  41 

Samuel  (to.  1st  Latusia  Marion, 
2nd  Alice  Marion),  58 
Mason,  Catherine,  131 
Mary,  291,  337 
Massingberd,  Elizabeth,  182 
Mathews,  Carey  Beryl,  301 
David  Daniel,  301 
Ivey  (w.  Madeline  J.  Shaw), 
301 

John,  Gov.  (to.  Sarah 
Rutledge),  183 
John  Dudley,  301 
Timothy  Ivey,  301 
Matteson,  Andrew  (to.  Phehe 
Essex),  69 
Charles,  69 

Edgar  (to.  Harriet  Northrop), 
69 

Ira,  69 

Matthis,  James  (to.  Mary  Ann 
Newkirk),  284,  299 
Sarah,  340 

May,  Frances  Anita,  71 
Mary  Anderson,  180 
Mary  Elizabeth,  71 
Walker,  Jr.  (to.  Frances  Isabell 
Willis  Freeman),  71 
McArthur,  Gen.,  20 
McBride,  James  Lawes  (to.  Mattie 
Larkins  Smith),  199 
McCaig,  Arthur  Walker  (to.  Kitty 
Sabine),  134,  169 
Emma  Lawson,  169,  171 
Jean,  169,  171 
Martha,  169,  171 
W.  D.,  Mrs.,  130,  147 
William  D.,  Jr.,  134 
William  Dougal  (m.  1st  Henrie 
Emma  Walker,  2nd  Willie 
Mae  West),  133,  134,  169, 
170,  184 

William  Dougal,  Jr.,  169 
McCloskey,  Judge,  71 
McCluer,  Dr.,  47 
Frank,  Dr.,  5 
“Bullet,”  5 

McCormick,  Lila  Mae,  18 
McCrider,  Ella  Gray,  81 
McCulloch,  Samuel  (to.  Sallie 
Walters),  180 
McDonough,  Gladys,  201 
McEachem,  Duncan  Cm.  Jane 
Weir),  85 
Jane  Weir,  85 
McGehee,  Frank  (m.  Velma 
Rivers),  18 

McGregor,  . ,  (to.  Martha 

Akin),  333 

Charles  (to.  Frances  Smith), 
195,  196,  198 
Mclver,  Mary,  164 
McKeithan,  Frances,  164 
McKenzie  (see  McKinzie),  Cecelia 
Crews,  48,  82 


Duncan  (to.  Mary  Cecelia 
Crews),  48,  82 
Elizabeth  Claiborne,  82 
John  (to.  Sarah  Smith),  178 
Roberta  Cameron,  82 
Virginia  Fauntleroy,  6,  48,  82, 
165 

McKinney,  Dixie  Carolyn,  20 
Edward  Fulton  (to.  Sally  Louise 
Reeves),  20,  73 
Elizabeth  Fulton  Hollingsworth, 
20 

Elizabeth  Louise,  20 
Richard  Edward,  20 
Sallie  Reeves,  (S.  R.  McK.), 
10,  62,  73,  91,  137 
Winston  (to.  Elizabeth  Fulton 
Hollingsworth),  20 
Winston  Reeves  (to.  Willie  Mae 
Thompson),  20 

McKinzie,  Alexander  (m.  Lady 
Flora  Campbell),  82 
Mary  Sue,  82 
Robert  (to.  Sue  Roland 
Thompson),  82 

William  (to.  Mary  Cameron), 
82 

McKnitt,  John  (w.  Jane  Bain), 
72 

Joseph,  Dr.,  72 
McKoy,  Annie,  302 
Bettie,  302 
Carrie,  302 

Erskine  (w.  Emma  Newkirk), 
300,  302,  310 
Josephine,  302 
Margaret,  302 

Usher  (to.  Sallie  Ingram),  302 
W.  B.,  219 
Willie,  302 

McLeod,  Cary  S.  (to.  Annie 
Spaugh),  173,  305 
Hector  Robert  (w.  Ann  Newkirk 
Blakely),  173,  305 
Hector  Robert,  2nd,  173,  305 
Martha  Ann,  173,  305 
McManus,  Mary,  173,  305 
McMaster,  Mary,  184 
McNeill,  William  Holt  (to.  Iris 
Louise  Norman),  71 
McNulty,  Lyda,  73,  74 
McRae,  Barbara  Ann,  84 
George  (to.  Patience  Ann 
Hutchinson),  84 
Meacham,  Francis  Jones,  303 
Frank  B.  (to.  Emma  Pearle 
Parker),  302 
Frank  Parker  (to.  Eloise 
Carmichel),  302 
Frank  Richard,  302 
G.  A.  (to.  Josie  Alexander), 
303 

Helen,  303 
Jo  Ann,  302 
Serbia,  303 

Megaw,  George  (to.  Margaret 
Howey  Newkirk),  300 
Melchor,  Christopher  (to.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Miller),  167,  168 
John,  167,  168 
Leah  Caroline,  167,  168 
Melvin,  Daniel  (to.  Jane 
Thomas),  320 
Jane,  320 
Menard,  Patsy,  321 
Mercer,  A.  J.,  Mrs.,  8,  27 
Alice  Jane,  155 
Anna,  Ann  Jane,  Anna  Jane 
(see  Evans) 

Annie  Leah,  165-168 
Armistead  Lilly  (to.  Mildred 
Davis),  165,  167 
Barbara  Jean,  163 
Betty  Covington,  163 
Biggs,  130 
Blount,  188 
Bryan  Lynn,  164 
Carol  Jan,  167 
Caroline,  155 
Charles,  136 

Charles  Gerald  (to.  Annie  Ruth 
Edgerton),  163 
Charles  Oliver  (m.  Callie 
Davis),  163,  165 
Charles  Owen  (m.  Nolie 


Wooten),  131,  132,  135, 
139,  140,  156,  162,  189, 
212,  214,  215,  236,  237,  238 
Charles  William  (to.  Letha 
Parker),  164,  244 
Charlie,  326 

Christopher,  130,  212-214 
Christopher  Columbus  (to. 
Caroline  Reaves),  139,  155, 
212,  214 

Christopher  Columbus,  Jr.,  155 
Christopher  Melchor,  167 
Claude,  188 
Constance,  130 
Dan,  214,  271,  326 
Daniel  Dewey,  135,  164 
Daniel  Fulton,  132,  135,  140, 
156,  191 

David  Randolph  (to.  Emma 
Griffin),  155 
Doris  Ann,  163 
Edward  (to.  Susan  Sellers), 

155,  189 

Edward  Larry,  164 
Edward  Lee  (to.  Stella  Perry), 
164 

Elizabeth,  164 

Emma  Judson,  131,  132,  134, 
138,  140,  156,  165,  168, 

171,  172,  184,  189,  243 

Evelyn  Jones,  164 
Fannie  J.,  134,  155 
Farnsworth  Penton,  167,  168 
Florence,  131,  132,  134,  140, 

156,  172,  189,  190,  235-237, 

280,  286-288,  290,  292,  293, 
295,  296,  304,  336,  340-342 

George  Redmond  (w.  Kate 

Hazelton),  155 
Gideon,  184 

Gideon  (to.  1st  Elizabeth 
Bentley,  2nd  Sarah  Ann 
Moore),  185 
Gladys,  164 

Henry  Addix  (w.  Evelyn 
Jones),  164 

Henry  Alexander  (to.  Stella 
Sue  Hatcher),  164 
Henry  Bascom  (w.  Evelyn 
Banks),  165-167 
Henry,  Jr.,  167 
Herman  Lynn,  164 
Hugh,  Dr.  (to.  Isabelle 
Gordon),  131 
Ida,  155 
James,  131 

James  Bascomb  (to.  Mary 
Davis),  164 
James  Buchannan,  155 
James  Franklin,  189 
James  Hall,  163 
Jane  (see  Ann(a)  Jane  Evans) 
Janice  Sue,  163 
John  184,  185,  216 
John,  Major,  171 
John  (to.  Catherine  Mason), 
131 

John  (to.  Grace  Fenton),  131 
John  (to.  Nancy  Roneto 
(Roulto)),  216 
John  Bascom  (to.  Mary 

Elizabeth  Lilly),  132,  134, 
140,  156,  165,  167 
John  Christopher  (w.  Nancy 
S.  Deen),  188 

John  Davis  (to.  Ruth  Barnhill), 
163 

John  Davis,  Jr.,  163 
John  F.  (to.  Mary  Robinson), 
155 

John  Gerald  (w.  Carol  Davis), 
165,  167 

John  Roneto  Cm .  Vick), 

216 

John  Traynick,  163 
John  W.  (to.  Anna  Jane 

Evans),  6,  27,  28,  73,  131- 
134,  137,  139-156,  168, 

170,  172,  174,  189-191, 

204,  207,  209-216,  234-296, 
326,  333,  334 
John  Wooten  (to.  Fay 
Traynick),  163 
Judith  Ann,  163 
Lizzie,  155 
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Louis,  155,  164 
Lynda  Caroline,  163 
Maggie,  188 
Malissa,  155 
Margaret  Lois,  163 
Martha,  155 

Marvin  (w.  Vera  Wheeler'), 
164 

Mary,  138,  189,  199,  204 
Mary  Anne,  164 
Mary  Caroline,  6,  8,  17,  24, 
27-29,  37,  39,  40-43,  47, 

86,  131,  132,  139,  140,  156, 
165,  189,  212,  216 
Mary  E.  Lillie,  134 
Mary  Emma,  155 
Mary  Jane,  155 
Mary  Louise,  163 
Mary  Lundy,  155 
Nancy,  189,  216 
Nancy  Glover,  130 
Nicholas  T.  (m.  Ellen  Curtis), 
155 

Noah,  130 

Noel  (m.  Ann  Smith),  131 
Nolie  Catherine,  163 
Nolie  Zou,  135,  143,  164 
Nora,  155 

Oliver  Evans,  131,  132,  134, 
139,  140,  156,  212,  Civil 
War  Letters,  234-275 
Pickett,  188 
R.  C.,  130 
Rachel,  185 
Ralph,  164 

Redmond,  134,  155,  156,  185, 
189 

Robert,  164 

Robert  (ra.  Elinor  Reynolds), 
131 

Robert  Vernon,  164 

Ruby,  164 

Sarah,  189 

Sarah  A.,  155 

Sarah  Campbell,  130 

Sarah  Edgerton,  163 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  131-133, 

139,  140,  156,  162,  163, 
189,  212,  215,  333,  Diary 
and  Collection  of  Civil 
War  Letters,  234-275 
Sarah  Taylor,  130 
Soloman,  130,  155,  156,  185 
Sophia  Jane,  131-133,  139,  140, 
156,  163,  165,  189,  216, 
239,  240,  242,  252,  271 
Stephen,  188 
Susan,  155,  185,  188 
Taylor,  130,  139 
Thomas,  164 

Thomas  (ra.  Manten  Wilkins), 
216 

Thomas  J.  ( m.  Henrietta 
Swain),  155 

Thomas  Gerald  (w.  Janet 
Johnson),  167 
Tom,  155 
Uthaney,  130 
Virginia,  164 

Walter  Julian  (w.  lna  Parks), 
163 

Walter  Julian,  Jr.,  163 
Wayne,  164 

William,  155,  164,  188,  214 
William  C.,  212 
William  D.,  212 
William  H.  (ra.  Zilphia 
Gilbert),  155 

William  Henry,  132,  140,  156 
William  Herman  (ra.  Louvine 
Newton),  163 
William  Oscar,  155 
William  P.  (ra.  Mary 

S . ),  216 

Merriweather,  Ran  (dolph  ?) 

(ra.  Martha  Hawes  Moore), 
300 

Messer,  see  Mercer 
Middleton,  Henrietta,  183 
Henry,  178,  183 
Mary,  178 

Miller,  Dr .  (m.  Laura 

Newkirk),  300,  302 
Charles  Anderson,  85 
Eleanor,  176,  177 


Elizabeth,  167,  288 
Elizabeth  Hannah,  85 
Emily  R.,  176 
Gail,  81 

George  (m.  Isabel  Galloway), 
73 

Helen,  56,  84,  85 
James  McEachern  (m.  Oma 
Beard  Miller),  84,  85 
Joe  Henry  (m.  Ernestine 
Lewis),  81 

John  (m.  2nd  Jane  Larkins), 
177 

John  (m.  Celia  Rhodes),  288 
John  A.,  Dr.,  85 
Lillian,  81 
Louise  Anna,  85 
Mary,  81,  320 
Peter,  320 
Rebecca,  81 
Sevil  (Civilla),  83 
William  Gray  (m.  Jennie 
Ingram  Atkinson),  81 
William  Gray,  Jr.  (m.  1st 
Bulah  Ivester,  m.  2nd  Ella 
Gray  McCrider),  81 
Mills,  Alice  Sudie,  156,  159 
Arthur  Butner,  81 
Catherine,  299 

Eutice  Haywood  (m.  Virginia 
Butner),  81 
James  Jeffrey,  81 
John  Stevens,  81 
Marilyn,  81 
Matthew  Haywood,  81 
William  (m.  Margaret 

Cunningham  Parks),  159 
William  H.  (m.  Margaret 
Foreman),  159 

Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Annie,  84 
Monck,  Thomas  (m.  Martha 
Akin),  333 

Montgomery,  Sarah,  189 
Montieth,  Jeanie,  59 
Moon,  Elizabeth,  69 
Moore,  Alfred,  1st,  138,  178, 
180,  219 
Alfred,  2nd,  180 
Ann,  138,  178,  180,  181 
Eugenia  Estelle,  300 
George,  228 

George  (m .  Quince), 

178-180 

George  (m.  Mary  Walters),  180 
George  Leighton,  300 
Ivey,  303 

J.  A.  (m.  Eugenia  Seavey),  300 
James  (m.  Rebecca  Davis),  180 

James  (m .  Y eamans), 

180 

James,  Jr.,  221 
James,  Col.,  284,  298 
James,  Gov.,  297,  328 
James,  1st  (m.  Margaret 
Berringer),  138,  178,  335 
James,  2nd  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Beresford),  138,  178,  180 
James,  3rd,  138,  178,  180 
James  Upham  (m.  Mollie 
Coston),  300 
Jessie,  198 

Joel  J.  (m.  Alice  Barker),  300 
John  (m.  Justina  Smith),  138, 
178,  182,  218,  222,  297,  328 
Julian  Harrison,  300 
Letitia  Dalton,  321 
Margaret,  138,  178,  335 
Martha  Hawes,  300 
Mary,  138,  178,  179,  181 
Mary  Seavey,  300,  309 
Matthew,  13 

Maurice,  135,  138,  168,  178, 
180,  218,  219,  222-224,  226, 
228,  232 

Nathaniel  C m.  Mary  Webb), 
138,  178,  180,  218,  222,  224 
Rebecca,  138,  178,  182 
Richard,  332 
Roger  (“King”)  (m.  1st 
Catherine  Rhett,  m.  2nd 
Mary  Ray  nett),  136-138, 
178-182,  218,  222-224,  231, 
297 

Sarah,  137,  138,  178,  179,  182, 
231,  297 


Sarah  Ann,  185 
William,  178,  179 
William  (m.  Annie  Harriett 
Smith),  178-180,  198 
Morris,  Allie,  303 
Morrison,  Jane,  72 
Neill,  72 

Morrow,  Mrs.  Glenn  R.,  45 
Moseley,  Edward  (m.  Ann 

Moore),  138,  178,  223,  226 
Sally,  14,  71 

Mosher,  Albert  (m.  Anna  J. 
Donaldson),  70 

Motte,  Isaac  (m.  Anna  Smith), 
182 

Mullis,  Mildred  Brooks,  169 
Munger,  Guy,  49,  50 
Munro,  Anne,  131 
Murat,  Lucian  (m.  Caroline 
Smith),  179,  231 
Marshal,  179,  231 
Murphy,  Geneva,  81 
Mary  Berkley,  303 
Murray,  Hannah,  77 

N 

Nash,  Francis,  178 
Neis,  Carrie,  70 
Neukirch,  see  de  Neukirk, 

Newkirk,  Nieukirk,  Nieuw- 
kirk,  van  Neukirchen,  van 
Nieuwkirk 
Gottfried,  279 

Neukirk,  Arnold  Heinrich,  279 
Newkirk,  Abraham,  298 

Abraham  (m.  1st  Mary  Ann 
Brosard  (or  Brockne)  m. 

2nd  Rachel  Rhodes),  280, 
283,  284,  287,  288,  299, 
307,  308 

Abraham,  2nd,  299 
Abraham  Francis,  134 
Abram  Francis,  Dr.  (m.  Mary 
Isabella  W Hikings),  134,  280, 
285,  287,  288,  290,  292,  293, 
295,  299,  300,  304,  309,  311, 
336,  340,  341,  342 
Abram  Francis,  Jr.,  304 
Adrian,  283,  298 
Alexander  (ra.  Rachel  Wells 
Basden),  299 
Alfred  Jerome,  173,  305 
Angella,  173,  305 
Ann  I.,  308 
Ann  Jane,  299 

Ann  Julia,  299,  300,  304,  306, 
309 

Anne  Marie,  300 
Annie  Lois,  173,  305 
Arthur  Willkings,  1st  (ra.  1st 
Loretta  Spivey,  m.  2nd  Zorah 
Sellers),  173,  305,  312,  313 
Arthur  Willkings,  2nd  (w. 

Mary  McManus),  173,  305 
Barent  (ra.  Rebecca  van 

Buntschooten),  280,  282,  298 
Benjamin  Rhodes  (ra.  Harriet 
Huffman),  299,  308 
Bryan  (ra.  Mary  Catherine 
Hawes),  135,  280-283,  285, 
287,  288,  290,  292,  293,  299, 

304,  307-310,  336,  340-342 
Bryan  Benjamin  Rhodes,  135, 

285,  300,  304,  307 
Bryan  Francis,  306 
Bryan  Frank,  173 
Bryan  Winslow,  1st  (ra. 

Florence  Mercer),  131,  134, 
156,  172,  189-190,  280,  285- 
290,  292,  293,  295,  296,  304, 
307,  336,  340-342 
Bryan  Winslow,  2nd  (ra.  Lucile 
Rebecca  King),  158,  172, 
280,  287,  288,  290,  292, 
293,  295,  296,  305,  307, 
313,  314,  336,  340-342 
Bryan  Winslow,  3rd  (ra. 

Elizabeth  M.  T.  Lumpkin), 
173,  280,  284,  305 
Bryan  Winslow,  4th,  173,  280, 

305,  340 

Caledonia  Evelyn,  300,  302 

Caroline,  299 

Caroline  Woodman,  306 
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Catherine,  299 
Cecelia,  302 
Charles  W.,  135 
Christine  Phillips,  173,  305 
Cornells  (to.  Rachel  Ten 
Eyck),  282,  298 
Cornelius,  298 
David  Eugene,  173,  305 
David  Rhodes  (m.  Nancy 
Cromartie ),  300 
David  Rhodes,  2nd  (to. 

Gertrude  Wall),  300 
David  Winslow  (to.  Emma 
Horne),  173,  305 

DnrpflQ  9QQ 

Eleanor  King,  173,  305,  340 
Elias,  298 
Elizabeth  Ann,  299 
Elizabeth  Lucile  Lumpkin,  173, 
305,  340 
Ella,  300 

Emily  Whitney,  306 
Emily  Winslow,  173,  305 
Emma,  300,  302,  309,  310 
Eveline  Caldonia,  285,  309 
Gerretjen,  298 

Gerrit  (or  Gerret),  282,  298 
Gilles  (or  Gieletjen),  282,  298 
Gus,  302 
Harriet,  283,  307 
Harry,  152 

Harry  Erwin,  1st  (to.  Christine 
E.  Bruno),  173,  305 
Harry  Erwin,  2nd  (tn.  Nancy 
Jane  Reed),  173,  305 
Harry  Erwin,  3rd,  173,  305 
Haywood  (to.  Mary  Henry), 
300,  302,  304,  307,  309 
Haywood  Francis,  1st  (to. 

Catherine  Voss),  304,  307 
Haywood  Francis,  2nd  (to. 

Lillian  Alice  Homan),  307 
Haywood  Homan,  307 
Henry,  283,  298,  308,  310 
Henry  (to.  1st  Nancy 
Southerland,  m.  2nd 

Catherine  . ),  299 

Henry  (to.  Mamie  Long),  302 
Henry  John  Thomas,  299,  308 
Isabella  Wilkins,  134 
Jacob  Felix  (m.  Mary 
Huffman),  299,  308 
Jacomyntje,  282,  298 
James  Richard  (to.  Mary 
Theresa  Usher),  135,  136, 
300,  301 
Jan,  282,  298 
Jemima,  299 
Jennie,  300 

Joel  (to.  Eliza  Hawes),  290 
Joey,  300 

John  Abram,  172,  304 
Joseph  (m.  1st  Catharine  Mills, 
m.  2nd  Elizabeth  A.  Hawes), 
284,  299,  308 

Josephine,  285,  300,  303,  309 
Katherine  Fulton,  301 
Katherine  Louise,  307 
Killis  (m.  Sena  Williams 
Davis),  299 

Laura,  285,  300,  302,  309 
Lucile,  306 
M.  T.,  135 
Madeline  Shaw,  301 
Margaret  Howey,  300 
Maria,  302 
Marie  Louise,  300 
Mary,  299,  302,  304,  306 
Mary  Ann,  284,  299 
Mary  Belle,  306 
Mary  Bryan,  285,  300,  303, 
309 

Mary  C.,  135 
Mary  Elizabeth,  301 
Mary  Esther,  306 
Mary  W.,  134 
Mercy,  153,  172,  189,  304 
Penelope,  284,  299,  308 
Peter,  299 
Rachel,  283,  299 
Richard,  285,  309,  310 
Richard  Seavey,  302 
Robert  (to.  Mattie  Lee 
Stephens),  304,  306 
Robert  Lee,  306 


Sarah  Florence,  173,  305 
Sophia  Willkings,  304,  306, 
307 

Teunis,  298 
Timothy  (to.  Elizabeth 
Stallings),  299,  308,  310 
Thomas  A.,  300 
Thomas  B.  (to.  Marie 
Andrews),  300 

Thomas  Wilmer  (to.  Alberta 
Smith),  300 

Tobias  (to.  Penelope  Brosard), 
280,  282,  283,  299 
Walker,  302 

William  King  (to.  Beulah 
Pendigrass),  300 
William  Seavey  (to.  Caroline 
Virginia  Whitney),  304,  306 
William  Usher  (to.  Jane 

Madeline  DeVane),  285,  300, 
309,  310 
Willie,  302 
Willie  Frances,  306 
Winslow,  134 

Newlin,  Grier  Gray  (to.  Virginia 
Lucile  Freeman),  71 
Grier  Gray,  Jr.,  71 
Vickie,  71 

Newton,  Louvine,  163 

Sam  dm.  Nora  . ),  163 

Ney,  Peter  S.,  75,  76,  320 
Nichols,  Charles  (to.  Elizabeth 
Moon),  69 
Elmer  J.,  69 
Martin  V.  B.  (to.  Sarah 
Priscilla  England),  69 
William  (to.  Lucy  James),  69 

Nixon,  . ,  161 

Norman,  Edward  (to . 

Smith),  205 
Elizabeth  Ann,  71 
Francis  Lamont,  71 
Iris  Louise,  71 
James  Frederic,  71 
James  H.,  Dr.  (to.  Caroline 
Beaty),  205 
Jane  Hampton,  71 
Joshua  (to.  Jane  Beaty),  205 
Mary  Betty,  71 
Nancy,  71 

Robert  Gay  (m.  Ann  Eubank), 

71 

Spencer  Martin  (to.  Lee  York), 
71 

W.  Brady  (to.  Edna  Alexandria 
Freeman),  71 
North,  Sarah  Tucker,  330 
Northrup,  Harriett,  69 
Norton,  Elizabeth,  183 

William  (m.  Sarah  Smith),  192, 
331 
Nutt,  16 
Dorothy,  63 
John,  85 
Mary  D.,  85 
Mildred  Virginia,  59 
William  (to.  Sarah  Ann  Smith), 
85 

O 

Oates,  Harry  T.,  198 

Johnnie  (to.  Mary  Smith),  195, 
196,  198,  205,  332 
Thomas  (to.  Frances  Smith), 
195,  196,  198,  205 
O'Neal,  Emmet  ( m .  Lizzie 
Kirkman),  180 
Orr,  Eddie  (to.  Virginia  Lee 
Cross),  306 
Osborne,  Ludelda,  43 
Osman,  Thomas,  315 
Ott,  Clarabel,  302 
Otts,  John  Graves,  1st  dm.  Janet 
Watson  Charles),  306 
John  Graves,  2nd,  306 
Owens,  Owen,  340 

P 

Pace,  Mary,  82 

Padget,  George  W.  (m.  Dorcas 
Newkirk),  299 
Padgett,  Willa,  172,  305 
Paine,  Bessie  Rose,  70 

Caleb  H.  (to.  Sarah  Frances 
Fearney),  68,  69,  70 


Emily  Hester,  69,  70 
Palmer,  Charles  Keith  (to.  Roberta 
Cameron  McKenzie),  82 
Delbert  (m.  Mary  Esther 
Alexander),  303 
Delbert  L.,  303 
Joseph  A.,  1st  (to.  Carolyn 
Shrie),  303 
Joseph  A.,  2nd,  303 
Judy,  303 

Mary  Newkirk,  303 
Pauline,  18 
Shirley,  303 

William  H.  (m.  Julia  Farrow), 
303 

Parham,  Avery,  324 

John  (to.  Elizabeth  Reeves), 
324 

Parker,  Ann,  321 
Annie  Laurie,  302 
Edward  B.,  302 
Elijah  B.  (m.  Margaret 
McKoy),  302 
Emma  Pearle,  302 
Ida  Maria,  70 
Irene  McKoy,  302 
John  W.,  1st  (to.  Millie  Biggs), 
302 

John  W.,  2nd,  302 
Josephine,  302 
Letha,  164 
Martha  Ann,  302 
Oka  Lee,  302 
Sarah  Ethel,  302 
William  (to.  Ann  Powell),  321 
Parks,  Ina,  163 
Patterson,  319 

Mary  Reeves  (Slave),  86 
Paulus,  Catryna,  280,  298 
Paye,  Harry  E.  (w.  Amy 
Sandager),  67,  82 
Charlie,  67 

Pearsall,  Mary  Whitfield,  198 
Pearson,  Richmond,  Chief  Justice, 
23 

Peck,  Daisy,  67,  82 
Theresa  Maxfield,  70 
Pender,  William  Dorsey,  Genl., 
216 

Pendigrass,  Beulah,  300 
Pendleton,  Isabella,  321 
Pemell,  Ruth,  158 
Perrott,  Elizabeth,  64 
Perry,  Lillian,  71 
Stella,  164 

Pharr  (to.  Rebecca  Russell),  184 
Phillips,  Dorothy,  305 
Pickett,  John  R.,  Rev.,  209 
Pierce,  Marguerite,  70 
Sophie,  69 

Pittman,  Charles  Alfred,  2nd  (to. 
Lucy  Scull),  48,  82 
Charles  Alfred,  3rd  (to.  Virginia 
Caroline  Reeves),  48,  82 
Pocohantas,  5 

Poindexter,  Mollie  Emma,  59 

Polk,  .  72 

Margaret,  72 
Thomas,  Col.,  72,  73 

Poole,  .  71 

Pope,  Ida  May,  204 

William  (m.  Lizzie  Grimes), 
204 

Porter,  Jane,  291,  336 
Potter,  Mary,  73,  332 

Miles  (to.  Annie  Smith  ?),  204 

Powell,  .  (to.  Nancy 

Rhodes),  288 
Ann,  321 
Mary  Jane,  18 
William,  321 

Poyner,  Richard  Martin,  71 
William  Freeman,  71 
William  M.  (to.  Margaret 
Sophia  Freeman),  71 
Prence,  Mary,  320 
Thomas  (to.  Patience 
Brewster),  320 

Prendergast,  Duncan  McKenzie, 

82 

Lincoln,  John  (to.  Mary  Sue 
McKenzie),  82 
Marianna  McKenzie,  82 

Price,  . ,  Dr.  (to.  Alice 

Galloway),  73 
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B.  Vance,  26 
Rebecca,  138,  189 
Prichard,  Cary,  325 
John,  325 
Mary,  325 

Pridgen,  Mary  V.,  200 
Octavia,  198,  205,  332 
Victoria,  199 
W.  S.  199 
Prince,  Elizabeth,  205 

Nicholas  ( ra.  Nancy  Wright'), 
205 

Priolean,  . ,  211 

Pruitt,  Francis,  301 
Jane  Elizabeth,  301 
Melvin  (w.  Sarah  Evans 
Gilbert),  301 
Puckett,  Gertrude,  85 
Purfoy,  Piercy,  176 
William,  176 
Purrier,  William,  315 
Purvis,  George  Edward  (ra.  Susan 
Amanda  Eastin),  39 
Suzanne,  6,  39,  165 

Q 

Quantz,  Albert  Theodore  (ra. 

Roberta  Cameron  McKenzie), 
82 

Albert  Theodore,  Jr.,  82 
Cecelia  McKenzie,  82 
Robert  Cameron,  82 
Quincy,  Daniel  (ra.  Ann 
Shepherd),  183 
Edmund,  183 
Elizabeth,  183 

John  (ra.  Elizabeth  Norton), 
183 

R 

Ramsey,  319 

Randall,  Norman  ( ra.  Maythorne 
Reeves),  10 
Range,  Noah,  320 
Peter,  320 
Susan,  320 

Rasmussen,  John  Parker,  302 
Parley  B.  1st  (m.  Irene  McKoy 
Parker),  302 
Parley  B.,  2nd,  302 

Rawden,  Isaac  (ra . 

Durant),  201 
Raynett,  Mary,  138,  178 
Reagan,  Elizabeth  Avery,  198 
Reaves,  see  Reives,  Reeves,  Reve, 
Revis,  Rives,  Ryve,  3,  315 
Caroline,  155 
Joel,  73 
Martha,  204 
Reece,  Arminta,  81 
Betty  Jean,  81 
Caroline  Cassie,  81 
Ira  (m.  Caroline  Carrinder),  81 
Mary  Elizabeth,  81 
Newton  Dallas  (ra.  1st  Pearl 
Price  Atkinson,  2nd  Lettie 
May  Jones),  81 
Olyn,  81 

Pearl  Atkinson,  81 
Robert  Samuel,  81 
Ruby  Dallas,  81 
Russel  Jones  (ra.  Cassie  Lee 
White),  81 

Reed,  Gordon  P.  (w.  Dorothy 
Phillips),  305 
Nancy  Jane,  173,  305 
Rosa,  72 

Reeves,  see  Reaves,  Reives,  Reve, 
Revis,  Rives,  Ryve,  3,  315 
Adele  Galloway,  20,  21,  73 
Albert  L.,  319 
Ann  Cecelia,  48,  82 
Ann  Gadsden,  30 
Berry,  63 
Betsy,  112 
Caroline,  63,  155 
Caroline  Hawthorne,  41 
Charles  Edgar  Graham  (ra. 
Joan  Mallory),  6,  7,  29,  30, 
53 

Charles  Mercer,  1st  (m.  Suzanne 
Eastin  Purvis),  6,  8,  15,  19, 
25,  26,  29,  39,  40,  87,  152, 
165,  216 

Charles  Mercer,  2nd  (ra.  Sarah 


Frances  Crosby),  39,  40 
Charles  Mercer,  3rd,  40 
Darling,  5 
David,  5 

David  Crosby,  40 
Edward,  339 

Edward,  Sr.  (ra.  Jane  Melvin), 
320 

Edward  P.  (ra.  Mary  Miller), 
320 

Elizabeth,  10 
Elizabeth  Browne,  64,  65 
Elizabeth  Earley,  7-11,  15-19, 
23,  40,  42,  61,  65,  75,  79, 
92 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  30 
Eliza  G.,  7,  8,  17,  18,  19 
Elsie,  321 

Emily  Mercer,  48,  82 
George,  5 

George  Redmond,  155 
Hannah,  9,  10,  63,  112 
Hazel,  63 
Hester,  63 

Howard  (ra.  Letha  Crissman), 
63 

Ida,  63 
Isaac,  5 
James,  5,  315 

James  (ra.  Dorothy  Nutt),  63 
James  Miller  1st  (m.  Myra 
Clark  Gaines),  320,  321 
James  Miller,  2nd  (m.  Ola 
Boyd),  321 

Jane  Jones,  7,  8,  17,  58,  60, 

118 

Jeremiah  Bascom,  Dr.  (ra. 
Louise  Calkins),  1-3,  6,  8, 
29,  40,  41,  43-47,  57,  58, 
126,  152,  165,  318 
Jeremiah  Bascom,  Jr.,  42 
Jeremiah  Early  (m.  Victoria 
Waugh),  7-9,  17,  22,  23,  39, 
53,  64,  71,  72,  86 
Jeremiah  Early  Krug,  43,  44, 
47 

Jesse,  325 

Jesse  (ra.  Peggy  Hadley),  10, 
63,  112 
Joel,  5,  326 
John,  5,  63,  316 

John  (ra . . .  Haymore),  63 

John  (ra.  Ann  Bradgate),  111 
John  (ra.  Sara  Smith),  10,  62, 
112 

John  Dourdan  (also  Dourden, 
Dourdon,  Durdan,  Durden, 
Durdin,  Durdon)  (m.  1st 
Sally  Lock  Elwell,  2nd  Elea¬ 
nor  Howard),  1,  5,  10,  11, 
16,  58,  64,  86,  111,  116 
John  Edwin  (ra.  Carolyn  Jeneil 
Beason),  19,  40,  41,  91 
John  Edwin,  2nd,  41 
John  Mercer  (m.  Virginia 
Eauntleroy  McKenzie),  6,  8, 
29,  37,  47-51,  53-56,  82,  87, 
97,  124,  152,  165,  319 
Jonathan,  5 

Josephine  Ashburn,  63 
Joshua,  5 

LeRoy,  124,  319,  324 
Letha  Crissman,  63 
Lillian,  6,  8,  28,  29,  55-58,  84, 
158,  165,  319 
Lillian  Kay,  42 
Lily,  63 

Louise  Calkins,  43,  47 
Louise  Galloway,  8,  20 
Lucy,  63 
Martha,  62,  63 
Martha  Jane,  59 
Marvin  Coke,  1st  (ra.  Sarah 
Myrtle  Spaugh),  6-8,  19,  25, 
26,  29,  40-43,  83,  84,  88, 
152,  165 

Marvin  Coke,  2nd  (ra.  1st 
Dorothy  Gray,  2nd  Lynne 
Martin),  40,  41 
Marvin  Coke,  3rd,  41 
Mary,  17 
Mary  A.,  63 
Mary  Carolyn,  39,  40 
Mary  Caroline  Mercer,  27-29, 
37,  47,  55,  131 


Mary  Lynn,  41 

Mary  Mercer,  30,  40,  41,  153 
Maythorne,  10 
Melissa  Jane,  42 
Micajah  (ra.  Elizabeth  Early), 
6-8,  10-13,  15-19,  23,  63, 
64,  79,  86,  92,  112 
Micajah  Coke  (ra.  Mary 

Caroline  Mercer),  6-8,  17, 

19-21,  23-29,  37,  39-41,  43, 

47,  50,  55,  64,  76,  86-89, 

121,  123,  131,  132,  156, 

165,  189,  320 

Micajah  Rufus  (ra.  Suzanne 
Purvis),  6,  8,  29,  37-39,  48, 
50,  54,  57,  87,  152,  165,  216 
Micheal,  111 
Mildred,  321 
Myra,  319 

Myra  Gaines,  124,  320,  321 
Nancy  Anderson,  7,  8,  17,  18, 
74 

Nathaniel,  5,  325 
Peggy  Hadley,  10,  63 
Peter  Miller  (ra.  Matilda 
deVault),  320 
Richard,  5 

Richard  Early,  Mrs.,  35,  86 
Richard  Early,  1st  (m.  Susan 
Graham),  1,  6,  8,  13,  29-38, 

48,  50,  55,  64,  139,  152,  217 
Richard  Early,  2nd  (ra. 

Elizabeth  Adger),  6,  29,  30, 
165 

Richard  Early,  3rd,  30 
Richard  Elwell  (m.  Louise 
Smith  Galloway),  7,  8,  10, 
17,  19-25,  73,  86,  89,  91, 
97,  112,  320 
Rufus  King,  7-9,  17 
Sally  Elwell,  10,  58 
Sally  Lock  (Locke),  7,  10,  58, 
74,  112 

Sally  (Sallie)  Louise,  20,  73 
Samuel  (ra.  Josephine 
Ashburn),  63,  325 
Samuel  Grady,  6,  8,  28,  29 
Sara  (Sallie)  Smith,  62 
Sarah  Locke,  8,  10,  17 
Sarah  Spaugh,  42 
Susan,  7 

Susan  Robertson,  29,  30 
Susie  Graham,  45,  48 
Suzanne,  40 

Suzanne  Purvis,  39,  40 
Thomas,  5,  315 
Thomas  (ra.  Sarah  Biddle), 
111,  112 

Thomas  Long  (ra.  Jean 
Holdridge),  40-42 
Victoria  Waugh,  39 
Virginia  Caroline,  48,  58,  63, 
82 

Virginia  McKenzie,  48 
Walter,  (ra.  Ann  Howell),  111 
William,  5,  64,  100 
William  Dourdan,  42 
Willie  Coke,  9 
Register,  Ellen,  73,  74 
Reid,  Elizabeth,  197,  203 
Reisinger,  Loretta,  81 
Reves,  see  Reaves,  Reeves,  Reives, 
Revis,  Rives,  Ryve,  3,  315 
Haviland,  112 
John,  113 

Revis,  Edward,  112,  113 

Reynolds,  .  (ra.  Catherine 

Russell),  184 
Clarence  E.  (ra.  Harriett 
Trammell  Smith),  199 
Elinor,  131 

Rhett,  A.  Burnet  (ra.  Henrietta 
Wyatt),  197 
Caroline,  231 

Cathrine,  137,  138,  178,  180, 
231  297 

Sarah/  178,  180 
William,  180 

William,  Col.  (ra.  Sarah  Cooke), 
138,  178,  180,  221 
Rhoades,  Robert,  287 
Rhodes,  see  Roades,  Roads,  Rode 
Africa,  287 

Benjamin  (ra.  Rachel  Thomas), 
284,  287,  288,  299,  307 
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Bryan  Benjamin,  135 
Celia,  288 
Eleazer,  287 
Elizabeth,  287 
George,  287 

Henry  (m.  Elizabeth  White'), 
287 

Henry,  2nd,  287 
Jacob,  288 
James,  287 

John  Felix  (m.  Dorothy 
Houston),  288 
Jonathan,  287 
Joseph,  287 

Joseph  Thomas,  Genl.  (m.  Mary 
Williams),  288 
Joshua,  287 
Josiah,  287 
Mary  Rhodes,  288 
Massey,  288 
Nancy,  288 

Rachel,  280,  284,  287,  288, 
299,  308 
Samuel,  287 
Sarah,  288 
Rice,  Rebecca,  332 
Rich,  Benjamin  F.  (m.  Lillian 

Victoria  Jurney),  18,  79,  80 
Lillian,  76 

Richard,  Bertie  E.  (w.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Corbett),  303 
Richards,  Maurice  ( m.  Elizabeth 
Lock),  112 

Riddle,  Jack  (m.  Fern  Folger),  71 
Riggs,  Christopher  S.  (m.  Ida 
Elizabeth  Evans),  174 
Daisy,  174 
Della,  174 
Ella,  174 
Fannie,  174 
Grover  Lee,  174 
John  B.,  174 
Lou,  174 
Mary  Jane,  174 
Rivenbark,  Charley  H.,  308 
Rives,  see  Reaves,  Reeves,  Reives, 
Reves,  Revis,  Ryve,  3,  315 
William,  315 
Rivers,  James  C.,  18,  77 
Lucinda  Tane,  122 
Rachel  Ann,  122 
Ralph  Grey,  77 

Robert  C.,  Col.  (m.  Sally  Locke 
Jurney),  18,  76,  77 
Robert  C.,  Mrs.,  76,  78 
Robert  C.,  2nd,  18,  77,  122 
Sallie,  80 
Velma,  18,  77 

Roades,  see  Rhoades,  Rhodes, 
Roads,  Rode 
Christopher,  287 
Roads,  Benjamin,  287 
Jonathan,  287 
Roger,  287 

Robbins,  Elizabeth  Dallas,  199 
Linda  Jean,  199 
William  Hadlen,  1st  (m.  Winnie 
Elizabeth  Johnson),  199 
William  Hadlen,  2nd,  199 

Robinson,  .  (m.  Winnie  C. 

Durant),  202 
Albert,  69 

Alexander  (m.  Fannie  J. 

Mercer),  134,  155 
Alice,  70 
Ann,  339 

Bascom  (ra.  Winea  Columbia 
DuRant),  201 
Caroline  Hines,  303 
Carrie,  70 

Clarissa  Taylor,  162 
Duncan,  290 
Elizabeth,  70 

Elizabeth  Ann,  290,  292-294 
Francis  Newkirk,  303 
John  Cm.  Mary  Ann  Madden), 
69 

John  Daniel  (m.  Lewellyn 
Williams),  303 
John  Daniel,  2nd,  303 
John  Duncan  (ra.  Jean  Beale 
Younts),  303 
John  Russell,  162 
John  Winfield  Scott  (ra.  Mary 
Jeannette  Corbett),  302 


Kate,  70 

Laura  Edna,  303 

Martha  Alice,  162 

Mary,  155 

Mary  Annette,  303 

Mary  Jeannette,  302 

Mary  L.,  175 

Mattie  Taylor  Johnson,  143 
Raymond  Milton  (ra.  Martha 
Taylor  Johnson),  162 
Thomas  (w.  Kathrine 
Galloway),  73 
William  (m.  Margretta 
Madden),  70 
Winfield  Scott,  303 
Roby,  (ra.  Eliza  Fearney),  70 
Rode,  see  Rhoades,  Rhodes,  Roads, 
Willemns,  287 

Rogers,  Margaret  Adelaide,  174 
Paul  Cm.  Beulah  Lee  Fox),  174 
Roland,  Mary  Susan,  82 
Roneto,  Elizabeth,  216 
Nancy,  216 

William  (ra.  Mary  Wilkins), 
216 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  282 
Nicholas  (ra.  Hillitje  Jans 
Kunst),  282 
Theodore,  282 
Rounds,  Sarah  Jane,  70 
Rourk  (also  Rouark) 

Callie,  237 
Clara,  206 
Elizabeth,  206 

Harriet,  138,  189,  195,  198, 
205,  206,  332 
Idomeneus,  206 

Peter,  195,  205,  206,  332,  333 
Sophia,  206 
Ulysses  W.,  206 
William  A.,  205,  206 
Rowan,  Robert,  316 
Royynto,  Vitto  (ra.  Annie  Joyce 
Hansen),  302 
Russell,  Benjamin,  184 
Carrie,  184,  201 
Catherine,  184 
Cora,  184 

Daniel  (ra.  Margaret  Duffy), 
184 

Daniel  Lindsay  (ra.  1st 

Elizabeth  Caroline  Santhre, 
m.  2nd  Oliva  Brice),  184 
Daniel  Lindsay,  Jr.  (ra.  Amanda 
Sanders),  184 
David,  184 

David  Ward  (ra.  Hannah 
Shackleford),  156,  184 
Fanny,  184 
Frank,  184 
Hanay,  168,  184 
Jane,  156,  163,  184 
Jeremiah  (ra.  Mary  Akin),  333 
John,  184 
Mary,  184 
Nathaniel,  184 
Rebecca,  184 
Sally,  184 

Thomas  (ra.  Obiah  Ward),  184 
William,  184 
William,  Maj.,  184 
William,  Jr.  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Lindsay),  184 
Rutland,  S.  M.,  216 
Wilson,  208 

Rutledge,  Andrew  1st  (ra.  Sarah 
Boone  Hext),  183 
Andrew,  2nd  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Gadsen),  183 
Edward  (ra.  Henrietta 
Middleton),  183 
Francis  Huger,  183 
Hugh  Cm.  Sarah  Smith),  178 
John  Cm.  Sarah  Hext),  180,  183 
John,  2nd  (ra.  Elizabeth 
Grimke),  183 
Mary,  178,  180,  183 
Sarah,  183 

Thomas  (ra.  Margaret  Deveau), 
183 

Ryve,  see  Reaves,  Reeves,  Reives, 
Reves,  Revis,  Rives,  3,  315 
Sir  Thomas,  5 
Sir  William,  3 


S 

Sabine,  Kitty,  169 
Sabiston,  Hannah  Belle,  17,  77, 
7  8 

John  (m.  Hannah  Murray),  77 
Sampson,  John,  Capt.,  288,  289 
Sandager,  66-68,  82 
Amy,  66,  67,  82 
Harry,  67,  83 
Louise,  67,  83 
Martha,  57,  66-68,  70,  82 
Maurice,  67,  68,  83 
Maurice  (Marius)  (ra.  Anne 
Louise  Kristine  Larsen),  82 
Peter,  66 

William  Otenius  (ra.  Daisy 
Peck),  67,  82 
Sanders,  Alice,  161,  162 
Amanda,  184 
Laura,  184 

William,  Col.  (ra.  Margaret 
Moore),  138,  178 
Santhre,  Elizabeth  Caroline,  184 
Sarvis,  Louisa,  205 
Sauer,  Anna  Catherine,  83 
Scarritt,  Valinda  Rose,  20 
Scheible,  Elizabeth,  84 
Schencking,  Schenckinght,  Ama- 
rinzia,  334 
Benjamin,  297,  334 
Bernard,  Col.,  182 
Elizabeth,  137,  182,  334 
Hannah,  334 
Katherine,  334 
Schor,  Maria  Sarah,  43 

Schulkin,  .  (w.  Elizabeth 

Walker),  184 
Scott,  Dorothy,  68 
Ella  Mae,  306 

Screven,  (also  Screvin),  James 
Cm.  Mary  Smith),  182,  328 
Thomas,  Col.,  328,  331 
Scull,  Lucy,  48 

Sears,  Edmund,  1st  (ra.  Hannah 
Crowell),  320 
Edmund,  2nd  (ra.  Hannah 
Taylor),  320 
Lydia,  320 

Paul  Cm.  Mary  Freeman),  320 
Seavey,  Eugenia,  300 
Hannah,  300 

Jeremiah  B.  (m.  Ann  Julia 
Newkirk),  300 
Jeremiah  B.,  2nd,  300 
Mary  B.,  300 

Sell,  William  (ra.  Elsie  Reeves), 
321 

Sellers,  Anna  Jane,  189 
Ella,  189 
Louis,  189 

Peter  (ra.  Julia  Leonard),  189 
Richard  H.  (ra.  Lula  Lee 
Holden),  305 
Susan,  155,  189 
Thomas  Griffin,  189 
Zorah,  173,  305 

Sessions,  Jeff  (ra.  Pattie  DuRant), 
204 

Shackleford,  Hannah,  184 


Shannon,  . ,  73 

Shaw,  .  Cm.  Edna  Howell), 

302 


Colin  Stewart,  301 
David  Carey  (ra.  Beryl 
Brinkman),  301 
Dudley  Graham,  1st  Cm.  Mary 
Madeline  Shaw),  301 
Dudley  Graham,  2nd  (ra. 

Roslin  Shaw),  301 
John,  Rev.  Cm.  Elizabeth 
Smith),  183 
John  Colin,  301 
Lois  Guenn,  301 
Madeline  Beryl,  301 
Madeline  J.,  301 
Mary  Nell,  301 
Roberta,  301 
Robin  Elizabeth,  301 
Robinson  McGregor,  301 
Roslin,  301 
Susan  Christine,  301 
William  Graham,  301 
Shelhart,  John  William,  1st  (ra. 
Frances  Emma  Smith),  198 
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John  William,  2nd,  198 
Linda,  198 
Shepherd,  Ann,  183 

George  (m.  Callie  Francis 
Alexander ),  303 
John  (to.  Cornelia  Burch 
Speas ),  60 
John,  Jr.,  60 

Shields,  John  (to.  Carrie 
Robinson ),  70 
Shilstone,  E.  M.,  335 
Shoaf,  Suzanna,  83 
Shreve,  James  Milford,  1st  (w. 
Mary  Esther  Zeagler),  301 
James  Milford,  2nd,  301 
Robert  Fulton,  301 
Shrie,  Carolyn,  303 
Shubrick,  Starkey  (m.  Annie 
Thomas  Fennell ),  301 
Shuford,  Edward  (m.  Jane 
Newkirk  Fennell'),  301 
Mary  McKay,  301 
Simmons,  Clancie  T.  (to. 

Elizabeth  K.  Evans),  175 
Harriet,  175 

Skerving  (Screven),  Ann,  178 
Slecht,  Chieltje  Cornelissen,  280, 
281  298 

Jacomyntje  Cornelis,  282,  298 
Smith,  A.  B.  (m.  Annie  McKoy), 
302 

Abigail,  183 
Alberta,  300 

Ann,  64,  131,  182,  191,  200, 
329,  330 
Anna,  182,  297 
Anne,  178,  328 
Annie,  203,  204 
Annie  Harriett,  198 
Archar,  (to.  Edith  Waring), 
181,  183,  191,  329 
Archer  (m.  Mary  Ann  Smith), 
1Q2  331 

Barbara,  182,  297 
Barnwell  Rhett,  191 
Benjamin,  200,  297 
Benjamin,  Gen.,  177 
Benjamin,  Gov.,  160,  195,  218, 
219,  228 

Benjamin  (to.  Sara  Smith),  329 
Benjamin  (to.  1st  Elizabeth 
Harelston,  2nd  Catherine 
Ball),  135,  138,  180,  182 
Benjamin  (to.  1st  Ann  Laugh¬ 
ton,  2nd  Mary  Wragg),  182, 
200 

Benjamin,  Jr.,  Gov.  (to.  Sara 
Dry),  138,  178,  180,  200, 
203,  204,  231-233 
Benjamin  Burgh  (to.  Ann 
Stock),  179 
Betsy,  204 
Caroline,  179 
Clara  Smith,  71 
Coke,  Bishop,  171 
Dorothy,  191,  330 
Dorothy  Amelia,  330 
Edith,  329 
Edward,  182,  329 
Edward  Darrell  (to.  Sarah 
Tucker  North),  192,  330 
Elaine  Yvette,  199 
Elizabeth,  182,  183,  191,  192, 
200,  204,  297,  329-331 
Elizabeth  Aiken,  137,  138,  174, 
178,  189,  190,  203,  296, 
332-334 

Elizabeth  Avery,  198 
Emily,  198 
Fanny,  332 

Frances,  195,  196,  198,  203, 
205 

Frances  Emma,  198 
Francis  Rose,  198 
Frederick  Pearsall,  198 
George,  182,  192,  204,  297, 
328 

George  (w.  Mary  Aiken),  191, 
193,  203,  330-334 
George  (to.  1st  Rebecca  Blake, 
to.  2nd  Elizabeth  Allen),  182 
George  (to.  Elizabeth  Jones), 
200 

George  (to.  Elizabeth  Waring), 
192,  329,  331 


George,  Dr.  (to.  Dorothy 
Archar),  181,  183,  329 
George,  Jr.  (to.  Mary  Smith), 
330 

George  Aiken  (Akin)  (to.  1st 
Harriett  Smith,  2nd  Mary 
Mercer),  138,  199 
George  Aiken  (Akin)  (to.  1st 
Martha  Reaves,  2nd  Mary 
Mercer,  3rd  Harriet 
Swindell),  203,  204,  332 
George  Benjamin  (to.  Geneva 
Larkins),  199 

George  William  (to.  Mehettiebel 
Keith),  195,  198,  205,  332 
Harriett,  199 
Harriett  Trammell,  199 
Henry  (to.  1st  Ann  Filbein,  2nd 
Elizabeth  Ball),  182,  297, 

328,  334 

Henry  DuRant  (to.  Jessie 
Moore),  198 

Herman  Henry  (to.  Margaret 
Howie),  198 
Hugh,  179 

Jack  Wingate  (to.  Mary 
Whitfield  Pearsall),  198 
Jack  Wingate,  2nd,  198 
Jacob  (to.  Betsy  Lock),  204 
Jacob  A.  (to.  Rebecca  Adkins), 
332 

Jacob  Aiken  (to.  1st  Lydia 
Gause,  to.  2nd,  Rebecca  Price 
or  Rice)  138,  189,  203,  331 
332 

James,  181,  218 
James  (w.  Marianna  Gough), 
178 

James  (to.  Margaret  Laurens), 
182 

James  Aiken,  198 
James  Edmond,  330 
James  Henry  (to.  1st  Louisa 
Lumpkin,  to.  2nd  Iris  Linea 
Jonnson),  198 
Jane,  183,  190 
Jessie  Pauline,  198 
John,  182,  183 

John  fm.  Elizabeth  Bacot),  176 
John  Rutledge  (to.  Susannah 
Elizabeth  Ladson),  179,  200 
Joseph  Blake,  182 
Josiah,  182,  191,  192 
Josiah,  1st,  Rev.  (to.  Edith  (or 
Elizabeth)  Darrell),  181,  183, 
191,  203 

Josiah,  2nd  (to.  Mary  Stevens), 
182,  191,  192,  203,  204, 

329,  330 

Josiah  Aiken,  198 
Josiah  Aiken  (to.  Harriet 

Rourke),  138,  189,  195,  198, 
203,  205,  331,  332 
Judith,  180 
Julia  Fay,  198 
Junius  Calvin  (to.  Octavia 
Aubrey  Howard),  198 
Justina,  138,  178,  182,  222, 
297  328 

Katherine  Keith,  199 
Laura  Jervey,  192 
Leon  Arnold,  198 
Leon  Thomas  (to.  Francis 
Spivey),  198 
Lucinda,  204 
Margaret  182,  200 
Margaret  Watson,  199 
Martha,  191,  330 
Martha  Ann,  330 
Mary,  134,  178,  181-183,  191, 
195,  196,  198,  200,  205, 
328,  329 

Mary  Aiken,  137,  138,  189, 
200,  201,  203,  332 
Mary  Ann,  192,  330,  331 
Mary  Frances,  198 
Mary  Katharine,  199 
Mary  (Polly),  204 
Mary  North,  330 
Mary  Rutledge,  179 
Mattie  Larkins,  199 
Mattie  Wooten,  199 
Michael,  192 
Nancy,  329 
Nancy  Carolyn,  20 


Octavia,  198 

Peter  (to.  Mary  Middleton), 
178 

Polly,  204,  329 
R.  Barnwell,  218 
Rebecca,  182 
Rhett,  178 

Roger  Harry,  1st  (to.  Mollie 
Wm.  Jones),  199 
Roger  Harry,  2nd  (to.  Jean  Ann 
Bradford),  199 
Roger  Moore  (to.  Mary 

Rutledge),  138,  160,  178, 
180,  183 

Roger  Moore,  2nd,  179 
Sabina,  137,  138,  178,  182, 

231,  296-298,  328 
Sabina  Charlotte,  200 
Sally,  112 

Samuel  (to.  Caroline  Tennent), 
330 

Sandra  Kay,  198 
Sara,  62 

Sarah,  10,  178,  182,  183,  192, 
205,  231,  297,  328,  329,  331 
Sarah  Ann,  85 
Sarah  E.,  198,  330 
Sarah  Jane,  204 
Sophia  Mary,  330 
Susannah,  182 
T.  A.  208 

Thomas,  183,  191,  328 
Thomas  (to.  Edith  Smith),  329 
Thomas  (to.  Susannah  Tipper), 
200 

Thomas  (to.  Jane  Jordan),  178, 
190,  201 

Thomas  (to.  Jane  Young),  200 
Thomas  (to.  Joan  Atkins),  181, 
204 

Thomas  (to.  Sarah  Boylston), 
183 

Thomas  (to.  Sarah  Moore), 
137,  178,  180,  182,  231,  297 
Thomas  (to.  Elizabeth 
Schenckingh),  137 
Thomas  (to.  Susannah  Walker), 
182 

Thomas,  Col.  (to.  Mary  Aiken), 
137,  189,  195,  296 
Thomas,  Col.  (to.  Sabina 

Smith),  137,  178,  182,  231, 
296,  297,  328 
Thomas,  Jr.,  182 
Thomas,  1st  Landgrave  (to.  1st 
Barbara  Atkins,  2nd  Sabina 
de  Vignon  van  Wernhaut), 
137,  181,  183,  191,  192, 
200,  218,  221-223,  296,  297, 
327-329,  333 

Thomas,  2nd  Landgrave  (to.  1st 
Anna  Cornelia  Van  Myddogh, 
2nd  Mary  Hyrne),  137,  138, 
178,  180-183,  191,  231,  296, 
297  327-329 

Thomas  Aiken,  195,  205 
Thomas  Aiken  (w.  Jane 
Anderson),  203,  204 
Thomas  Aiken  (to.  Jane 

Jordan),  138,  178,  189,  192, 
197,  200,  296,  330-334 
Thomas  Aiken,  1st  (to.  Octavia 
Pridgen),  198,  205,  331,  332 
Thomas  Aiken,  2nd  (to.  Mary 
Mercer),  189,  195-197 
Thomas  Aiken,  2nd  (to.  Hattie 
Sapp  Watson),  199 
Thomas  Akin,  Jr.  (to.  Elizabeth 
Locke),  138,  332 
Thomas  Alexander,  Dr.  (to. 
Ghislaine  Jeanne  Geneste), 

199 

Thomas  Alexander,  2nd,  199 
Thomas  John,  328 
Thomas  Laughton  (to.  Elizabeth 
Inglis),  182 
Thomas  Millard,  198 
Thomas  Rhett,  178 
Thomas  Waring,  330 
William,  178,  180,  183,  224, 
328 

William  (to.  Abigail  Fowle), 
183 

William  (w.  Elizabeth  Clarke), 

200 
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William  (w.  Lydia  Edwards'), 
85 

William  (to.  Elizabeth  Schenck- 
ing  ( or  Schenckinght),  180, 
182 

William,  Rev.  (to.  Elizabeth 
Quincy),  181,  183 
William  L.,  182 
William  L.  (to.  Sophia 
Willkings),  295 
William  Stevens  (w.  Juliett  Lee 
Waring),  330 

William  Thomas,  1st  (to.  Emma 
Underwood),  198 
William  Thomas,  2nd  (to. 
Elizabeth  Avery  Reagan), 
197,  198 

William  Thomas,  3rd,  198 
Willkings,  42 
Winnie  McGregor,  199 
Snead,  Cecelia  Jukey,  82 
Garland  (to.  Nancy  Agnes 
Bell),  82 

John,  1st  (to . 

Claiborne),  82 

John,  2nd  (to.  Mary  Gooch), 
82 

John  Claiborne  (to.  Julia  Ann 
Dill),  82 

Snipes,  Frances  Kay,  81 

James  G.  (to.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Reece),  81 
Mary  Fay,  81 
Phyllis  Elaine,  81 
Snowden,  Leah,  68 

Samuel  Lindle  (to.  Hester  Ann 
Elizabeth  Coe),  68,  69 
South,  Ralph  Pierce  (to.  Nancy 
Reeves  Jurney),  18 
Southerland,  Jenny,  18 
Nancy,  299 

Spach,  Adam  (to.  Maria 
Elizabeth  Hueter),  43 
John  Adam  (to.  Catherine 
Tesch),  43 
Sparrow,  Mary,  320 
Spaugh,  Annie,  173,  305 
John  Edwin  (to.  Sarah 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Long), 
40,  43,  83 

John  George  (to.  Maria  Sarah 
Schor),  43 

Sarah  Myrtle,  6,  40-43,  83,  84, 
165,  173,  305,  315 
Traugott  (to.  Nancy  Hanes),  43 
Speas,  Anna  Mae,  60 
Cornelia  Burch,  60 
Edwin  Marion  (to.  Mary 
Kelly),  59 

Edwin  Marion,  Jr.,  59 
Helen,  59 

John  Adam  (to.  Mollie  Emma 
Poindexter),  59 
John  Adam,  Jr.,  59 
John  Kelly,  59 
Julius,  Dr.  (to.  Mary  Jane 
Marion),  59 

Julius  Marion  (to.  Ethel 
Burch),  60 
Julius  Newton,  60 
Kate,  59 
Margaret,  60 
Mary  Jane  Reeves,  59 
Mary  Kelly,  59 
Mary  Ruth,  60 
Mollie  Emma  Poindexter,  59 
Samuel  Eugene,  60 
Spinks,  Florence,  165 
Lena,  166 

Spivey,  Francis,  198 
Loretta,  173,  305 
Sidney  Baynes  (to.  Sarah 
Horne),  305 

Spohn,  Anna  Barbara,  83 
Spotswood,  Dandridge,  1-3,  5 
Gov.,  184 
Sprangle,  Faye,  85 
Frances  Lee,  85 
Ruth,  85 
Thelma,  85 

V.  M.  (m.  Beaula  Lee  Beard), 
85 

V.  M.,  Jr.,  85 

Springer,  John  Earnest,  84 


Lon  J.  (to.  Lola  Grace  Beard), 
84 

Spront,  Ebenezer  (to.  Experience 
Hawes),  291 
Sprunt,  James,  311,  327 
Lawrence,  311 
Squire,  Edith,  183 
Stallings,  Elizabeth,  299 
Standish,  Miles,  342 
Steele,  Grace,  18 
Stephens,  Mattie  Lee,  304,  306 
Stevens,  E.  B.,  157 
Jessie,  156,  157 
Mary,  330 

Stillman,  Clara  E.,  70 
Lena,  70 

Stimpson,  Lucy  Jurney,  74,  76,  80 
L.  T.,  80 

L.  T.,  Mrs.,  78,  79 
Theophilus  (m.  Lucy  Jurney), 
18,  75 

Stith,  Mary,  11,  65 
Stock,  Ann,  179 
Strader,  Gwynne,  81 

James  W.  (m.  Rebecca  Miller), 
81 

James  W.,  Jr.,  81 
Rachel,  81 
Strange,  Gladys,  158 
Street,  Katherine,  73 
Strother,  Susannah,,  321 
Sturges,  Betsy,  21 
Mr.,  21,  22 
Sumner,  Keene,  30 
Sutters,  Mildred  A.,  190 
Swaim,  E.  L.  (to.  Virginia  Dare 
Jurney),  18 
Jerry  Dale,  18 
John  Walton,  18 
Swain,  Henrietta,  155 
John  Allen,  198 
John  Julian  (to.  Jessie  Pauline 
Smith),  198 

Swanson,  Mary  Witcher,  59 
Sally  Kathrine,  59,  62 
Samuel  Fitzhue,  59 
Swindell,  Harriet,  204 
Swink,  Willene,  175 
Swope,  John  (to.  Cynthia  Early), 
64 

Sykes,  Ann,  132,  137,  174,  190, 
204 


T 

Tabberuer,  Alma,  70 
Doris,  70 
Florence,  70 
Ruth,  70 

Thomas  (to.  Sarah  Edna 
Fearney),  70 

Taumbacaris,  John  B.  (m.  Mary 
Louise  Mercer),  164 
John  Basil,  Jr.,  164 

Taylor,  Anna  Mercer,  157 
Charles  Edward  (to.  Jessie 
Stevens),  130,  135,  156, 
157,  219,  326 
Charles  Mercer,  162 
Clarissa  Cornelia,  139,  156, 
162,  165,  189 
E.  W.,  Jr.,  161 
Edward  Bunker  (to.  Helen 
Bryson),  157 

Edward  Ward  (to.  1st  Jane 
Russell,  2nd  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Mercer,  3rd  Sophia  Jane 
Mercer),  131,  133,  135,  139, 
156,  162,  163,  165,  184, 

189,  217,  233 

Edwin  Wellington  (to.  Alice 
Jackson  Johnson),  135,  152, 
156,  161,  162 
Elizabeth,  157 
Hannah,  320 
Helen  Frances,  162 
Jack,  129 

Jackson  Johnson  (to.  Mary  Ellen 
Turner),  162 
J.  Allen,  326 

Jacob  Shepard,  (to.  Clarissa 
Briggs),  163 
John  D.,  311 
John  D.,  Col.,  184 
John  Mercer  (to.  Sudie  Alice 
Mills),  132,  136,  156,  159, 


160,  161 

Julia  Sanders,  161 
Lula,  17 
Mamie,  156 
Margaret  Mercer,  159 
Margaret  Stevens,  157 
Martha  Jane,  129,  138,  139, 
156,  158,  189,  216,  233,  241 
Collection  of  old  letters,  207- 
217 

Mary,  200 
Mary  Thorpe,  184 
Mercer,  130 

Peter  (to.  Sabina  Smith),  182 
Redmond,  130 
Sarah,  130,  155,  156 
Sarah  Ann,  200 
Sarah  Margaret,  159 
Walker,  Col.,  184 
William  Mills  (to.  Margaret 
Cunningham),  159 
William  Wilkins,  163 

Teabough,  .  (to.  Elizabeth. 

Rourk),  206 
Ten  Eyck,  Rachel,  282 
Tennent,  Caroline,  330 
Charles  (to.  Martha  Ann 
Smith),  330 
Tesch,  Catherina,  43 
Thayer,  Arnold  (to.  Julia 
England),  69 

Thomas,  . 1 . ,  70 

Edward,  331 
Elizabeth,  289 
Isaac,  289 
Jane,  320 

Lawrence  Buckley,  289 
Philip,  289 

Rachel,  284,  287-289,  299 
Rebecca,  289 
Rhys  A.  P.,  Sir,  289 
Richard,  289 
Robert,  289 

William  (w.  Elizabeth . )t 

289 

William  (to.  Rebecca  .  ), 

289 


William,  Sr.  (to.  Hanna 

_  . ,)  289 

Thompson,  Birta,  73 

Charles  (w.  Charity  Alford), 
82 

Joseph  (to.  Mary  Susan 
Roland),  82 

Pickens  Reid  (to.  Lena  Mae 
Wakefield),  20 

Robert  Anderson  (to.  Valinda 
Rose  Scarritt),  20 
Sarah,  320 
Sue  Roland,  82 
Willie  Mae,  20 

Thorpe,  . ,  156 

Thrycle,  Joseph,  69 
Thurston,  W.  Harris,  53,  54 
Tilley,  Elizabeth,  293,  294,  337, 
341,  342 

John  (to.  Bridget  . ), 

294,  342 

Joseph  (to.  Martha  Gause),  176 
Tipper,  Susannah,  200 
Tomlin,  Ida  Reeves,  63 
Tomlinson,  Clare  S.  (w.  Sophie 
May  Charles),  307 
Claire,  307 
Harriet,  167 

Toon,  Anthony  (to.  Margaret 
Gause),  176 
Townsend,  Elizabeth,  71 
Trammell,  Harriett,  199 
Traynick,  Fay,  163 
Trott,  Nicholas  (to.  Sarah  Cooke), 
180 

Sarah,  179 

Truelove,  Robert  (w.  Ella 
Marion),  58 

Tufts,  Simon  (to.  Abigail  Smith), 
183 

Tuke,  Ann,  68 
Rachel,  68,  70 

William  (w.  Leah  Snowden), 
68,  69 

Turgis,  Elizabeth  Axtell,  182 
Turner,  Elizabeth  Lee,  200 
Joseph  J.  (to.  Alice  Mercer 
Walker),  169 
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Mary  Ellen,  162 

U 

Underwood,  Emma,  198 
Upper,  Clayton  (to.  Louise 
Marchant),  83 
George,  83 
Kristine,  83 
William,  83 

Usher,  Mary  Theresa,  300,  301 

V 

Van  Arrsens,  Jan,  200 
van  Buntschooten,  Gerretje,  282 
Rebecca,  280,  282,  298 
Teunis  Elias  (m.  Gerretje 

. ),  282 

Vance,  Gov.,  72 

Joseph  (to.  Rachel  Alexander'), 
72 

Van  Eaton,  15 

Van  Myddogh,  Anna  Cornelia, 
137,  181,  182,  297 
van  Neukirchen,  see  Neukirch, 
Neukirk,  Newkirk, 

Nieukirk,  Nieuwkirk 
Godfried,  279 

Walter  Godfried  (to.  Elbertina 
van  Tengnagel  van 
Gillikum),  279 
van  Neiuwkirk,  Arie  Gerretse, 

298 

Cornelis  Gerretse  (to.  Jannetje 
Jansz  Kunst),  280,  281,  298 
Cornelisse,  279,  280,  298, 

304,  307 

Cornelisse  (to.  1st  Anna  Lubi, 
m.  2nd  Catryna  Paulus), 
280,  281,  298 

Gerret  Cornelisse  (m.  Chieltje 
Cornelissen  Slecht),  279, 

280,  281,  286,  298 
Gerretje  (Gerretse),  298 
Jan  Gerretse,  298 
Mattheus  (Matthews) 

Neeltje  Gerretse,  298 
van  Nyvenheim,  Anna,  279 
van  Tengnagel  van  Gillikum, 
Elbertina,  279 
Vaughn,  Robert  G.,  35 
Veach,  Jenny,  60 

Vick,  . >  216 

Vincent,  Elizabeth,  321 
von  Neukirchen,  Johan  (m.  Anna 
van  Nyvenheim),  279 
Voss,  Catherine,  304,  307 

W 

Waddell,  Alfred  Moore,  218 
Wade,  Charles  (to.  Lillie  Walker 
Dickenson),  168 
Davis,  168 
Mary  Jane,  168 
Wagner,  Catherine,  83 
Jacob,  83 

Wainwright,  Gen.,  20 
Wakefield,  Judson  (to.  Nancy 
Carolyn  Smith),  20 
Lena  Mae,  20 

Waldron,  Edwin  M.  (to.  Kate 
Madden),  70 
Alice,  70 

Walker,  . ,(m.  Fanny 

Russell),  184 
Alice  Mercer,  169 
Calmer  Davis  (to.  Grace 

Eason),  133,  144,  168,  184 
Calmer  Davis,  Jr.  (to.  Mildred 
Brooks  Mullis),  169 
Cora  Lee,  175 
Daniel  E.,  175 
Daniel  Russell,  184 
Elizabeth,  184 
Emma,  55,  144 
Evelyn  Alexander,  169 
Grace  Eason,  169 
Haney  R.,  175,  190 
Henrie,  134,  144,  166,  219 
Henrie  Emma,  169,  170,  184 
Henry  Fulton  (to.  Emma 
Judson  Mercer),  131,  133, 
134,  145,  156,  168,  184,  189 
John,  Jr.,  310 
Lillie  Burkhead,  144,  165, 

168,  184 


Lindsay  (to.  Laura  Sanders), 
184 

Mary  Elizabeth,  169 
Sudie,  184 
Susannah,  182 
Virginia,  184 
W.  M.,  311 
William  H„  175 
William  Henry  (to.  Hanay 
Russell),  168,  184 

William  Henry  (to.  Ruth 
Evens),  175 
Wall,  Gertrude,  300 
Susan,  80 
Walters,  Eda,  21 

Goldie  La  Nore,  81 
Mary,  180 
Sallie,  180 

Ward,  D.  A.  (to.  Mattie  Ball 
Carruth),  85 
David,  Col.,  (to.  Alice 
Borden),  184 
David,  Jr.,  184 
Edward,  Col.,  184 
Fannie,  85 
John,  85 
Mary,  85 
Obiah,  184 
Wardsell,  Charles,  13 
Waring,  Benjamin  (m.  Anna 
Smith),  182,  297,  328,  329 
Benjamin,  2nd  (to.  Sarah 
Smith),  329 
Edith,  191,  329 
Elizabeth,  191,  329,  331 
Thomas  (to.  Susannah  Smith), 
329 

Warner,  M.  J.,  36,  37 
Ronald  (w.  Alice  Lillian 
Johnson),  162 
Warren,  Richard,  342 

Washburn,  . ,  69 

Washington,  George,  164,  231 
Mary,  131 

Watkins,  Geraldine  Hearne,  165 
Watson,  Carol  LeFils,  307 
Hattie  Sapp,  199 
Jane,  306 

John  W.  (to.  Cora  Chafer), 
306 

John  Wesley,  1st  (to.  Mary 
Linville  Charles),  307 
John  Wesley,  2nd,  307 
N.  A.  (to.  Harriett  Trammell), 
199 

Patricia  Ann,  307 
Watters,  Harry  H.,  168 

Watts,  . .  (to.  Rebecca  W. 

DuRant),  200 
Ridley,  36 

Waugh,  Harrison,  Col.  (to.  1st 

Mary  Webb,  2nd  . . . 

Groves,  to.  3rd  Nancy 
Axum),  23,  72 

James  (to.  Elizabeth  Bobinet), 
72 

Susan  Elizabeth,  71,  72 
Victoria,  8,  9,  17,  23,  39, 

71,  72 
William,  23 
Webb,  Joanna,  60 
Linda,  60 

Mary,  72,  138,  178 
Miss,  23 

Speas  Coopedge,  60 
Thomas,  60 
Thomas,  Jr.,  60 

Wells,  . ,  69 

James  C.  (to.  Hattie  Gustine 
DuRant),  201 

Whalley,  William  (to.  Margaret 
Forster),  335 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  Gen.  (to. 
Donella  Early),  64 
Vera,  164 
Whitaker,  1 6 
Lewis,  10 

Louis  (to.  Betsy  Reeves),  112 
White,  Cassie  Lee,  81 

Cecil  (to.  Ella  Newkirk),  300 
Charles,  162 
Elizabeth,  287 
Harry,  162 

James  Wilson  (w.  Julia 
Sanders  Taylor),  159 


James  Wilson,  Jr.,  162 
Jane,  300 
Nancy,  300 
William,  342 
Whitener,  Ruth,  18 
Whitley,  Lena,  71 
Whitney,  Caroline  Virginia,  306 
Carrie,  304 
Myra  Clark,  321 
Whitaker,  Lewis  (to.  Elizabeth 
Reaves),  10 

Whittaker,  John  Warren  (to. 

Mary  Mercer  Johnson),  162 
Mary  Mercer,  162 
Wilkings,  see  Willkings,  Wilkins 
Mary  Lucy,  310,  311 
Sophia,  310,  311 
William  C.,  310,  311,  312 
Winslow  S.  (to.  Sophia  W. 
Larkins),  177 

Wilkins,  Anthony  (to.  Lillian 
Burns),  183 
Evelyn  Vance,  158 
J.  W.,  Mrs.,  78 
John  Stephen,  158 
John  William,  Dr.  (to.  Eva 
English  Jurney),  18 
Kenneth  Worth,  18,  78 
Manten,  216 
Mary,  216 
Mary  Vann,  158 
Sarah  Jane,  158 
Stephen  (to.  Clara  Evelyn 
Gill),  158 
Waltona,  183 

William  Skelton  (to.  Betty 
Glen  Hughes),  18 

Williams,  .  (to.  Ann  I. 

Newkirk),  308 
Abram  Francis  (to.  Alma 
Collins),  306 
Alberta,  303 

Benard  (to.  Gladys  Mercer), 
164 

Benard,  Jr.,  164 
Catherine,  164 
Charles,  164 
Jimmie,  164 
Julian  Francis,  306 
Lewellyn,  303 
Mary,  288 
Mary  P.,  201 
Stephen  (to.  Ann  Jane 
Newkirk),  299 
Susan,  340 

Walter  (to.  Mary  Belle 
Newkirk),  306 
Willis,  Bessie,  71 
Deborah  Keith,  199 
Harry  D.  (to.  Katherine  Keith 
Smith),  199 
Hattie  F.,  73 

Willkings,  see  Wilkings,  Wilkins 
Elizabeth  Scott,  295 
Lucy  Ann,  295 

Marshall  Robert  (w.  Katherine 
Isabella  Winslow),  296 
Mary  Isabella,  280,  285,  287, 
288,  290,  292,  293,  295, 
299,  304,  336,  340-342 
Sophia,  295 

William  Crawford,  295 
Winslow  S.  (to.  Sophia  W. 

Larkins),  177,  285,  295,  296 
Winslow  Scott,  295 
Wills,  Olds,  2 
Willson,  John  (to.  Martha 
Gause),  176 

Wilson,  . ,  72 

Catherine,  73 
Woodrow,  72 
Wine,  Jean  Fennell,  301 

John  Eugene  (to.  Nell  Stewart 
Fennell),  301 

Wingate,  Edward  (to.  Elizabeth 
Bacot),  176 
Mary,  175 
Walter,  176 

Winslow,  Benjamin,  313 
Catherine  Amelia,  313 
Edward,  342 

Edward  (to.  Jane  Isabella 
. . ),  295,  313 
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Edward  ( to.  Sarah  Ancrum), 
313 

Gilbert,  296,  342 
John  (to.  Mary  Chilton'),  296, 
313 

John  Ancrum  (to.  Catherine 
Amelia  Winslow),  313 
Katherine  Isabella,  295 
Winston,  Joseph,  13 
Witcher,  Mary,  59 
Witten,  319 

Wood,  George  (to.  Ann  Smith), 
200 

Woodberry,  . ,  174 

Woods,  James,  180 
Lizzie,  180 

Wooten,  John  Allen  (w.  Mary 
Margaret  Anders),  163 
Nolie,  131,  135,  156,  163, 

189 

Worrell,  Eugene  ( m .  Evelyn 
Alexander  Walker),  169 

Worth,  . ,  72 

Wortham,  Lillian  Bronson,  303 
Richard  Lee,  303 
Thomas  A.  (to.  Callie 
Bronson),  303 
Wragg,  Mary,  182,  200 
Wray,  David  W.  (to.  Sarah  Ethel 
Parker),  302 
John  David,  302 
Wright,  Mildred,  306 
Nancy,  205 

Wyatt,  Anthony  Early,  56 


Barbara  Ann,  5,  55,  57,  70,  84 
Edgar  Sidney,  84 
Ellias  Fuller  (to.  Elizabeth 
Annie  Mitchell),  84 
Helen  Miller,  56,  84,  85 
Henrietta,  197,  203 
Henry  Judson,  84 
James,  84 
Jeremiah,  2nd,  57 
Jeremiah  Hardin  (to.  Sonia 
Hanko),  5,  56,  84,  318 
Job  Phalerus,  84 
John  Mitchell  (to.  IJna  Bailey), 
84 

Jonathan  Miller,  56 
Leonidas  Reuben,  84 
Lillian  Reeves,  1,  5,  6,  55-58, 
138,  319 

Louisa  Frances,  84 
Louisa  Masey,  84 
Magruda  (Magrudar) 

Benjamin  (to.  Emma  Mae 
Harden),  6,  84 
Marjorie  Louise,  56 
Marshall  Boylan  (to.  Lillian 
Reeves),  5,  6,  56-58,  84, 

159,  165 

Marshall  Lillian,  57 
Martha  Dowan,  84 
Mary  Ann  Elizabeth,  84 
Mary  Susan,  84 
Matthew  Thomas  (to.  Lucy 
Jones),  84 

Micajah  Reeves  (w.  Helen 


Miller),  5,  56,  84,  318 
Micajah  Reeves,  Jr.,  56 
Patrick  Thomas,  84 
Sidney  Edgar,  84 
Sonia  Hanko,  56 
Walter  James,  84 
Washington  Fuller,  84 

Y 

Yeamans,  Elizabeth,  334 
John,  138,  178,  180,  219, 
334,  335 
Yett,  Betty,  65 
William,  65 
Yokeley,  Jim,  50 
Yokely,  Fannie,  59 
York,  Brandly,  Dr.,  19 
Lee,  71 
Mina,  42 
Young,  Jane,  200 
Younts,  Jean  Beale,  303 

Z 

Zachary,  Grace,  84 
Zeagler,  Bud  Hamilton  (to. 

Katherine  Fulton  Newkirk), 
301 

Edward,  302 
Eleanor  Catherine,  302 
Lois,  301 
Mary  Esther,  301 
Paul,  302 

Paul  Crestwell  (to.  Clarabel 
Ott),  302 


ERRATA 

Page  65,  the  picture  of  Bishop  John  Early 
appears  on  Plate  XV  instead  of  on  the  Frontis¬ 
piece  as  stated  in  the  footnote. 

Page  172,  the  material  regarding  the  family  of 
Mercy  Newkirk  and  Ralph  Lodwick  Hartley  is  not 
as  accurate  as  that  appearing  on  page  304. 
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